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CHAPTER    XVI.* 

TBB  COHDVCT  OF  THB  ROKAN  GOYERMMBNT  TOWARDS  THB 
CHBISTIAlfS,  FBOM  THE  BBION  OF  NERO  TO  THAT  OF  CON-. 
8TANTINB. 

If  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, tile  sanctity  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as 
well  as  austefe  lives  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
during  the  first  ages  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  we 
should  naturally  suppose,  that  so  benevolent  a  doctrine  «7ould 
have  been  received  with  due  reverence,  even  by  the  unbeliev- 

*  The  fixteeath  chApter  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  yery  ingenious 
and  specious,  hut  yery  disgraceful  extenuation  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
hy  the  Roman  magistrates  a^nst  the  Christians.  It  is  written  in  the 
most  eontemptibl^  factions  spirit  of  prejudice  against  the  sufferers ;  it  is 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a  man  of  humanity.  Let  the  narratiye 
of  Cyprian's  death  be  examined.  He  had  to  relate  the  murder  of  an  inno- 
cent man  of  adyaaeed  a^,  and  in  a  station  deemed  yenerable  by  a  consid- 
erable body  of  the  proymcials  of  Africa,  put  to  death  because  he  refused 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupitor.  Instead  of  pointing  the  indignation  of  posterity 
ua'jist  such  an  atrocious  act  of  tyranny,  he  dwells,  with  yisible  art,  on 
the  smaU  circumstances  of  decorum  and  politeness  which  attended  this 
murder,  and  which  he  relates  with  as  much  parade  as  if  they  were  the 
most  important  particulars  of  the  eyent. 

"Dr.  Robertson  has  been  the  subject  of  much  blame  for  his  real  or  sup- 
posed lenity  towards  the  Spanish  murderers  and  tyrants  in  America.    Thai 
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ing  world  ;  that  the  learned  and  the  polite,  however  they  may 
deride  the  miracles,  would  have  esteemed  the  virtues,  of  the 
new  sect ;  and  that  the  magistrates,  instead  of  persecuting, 
would  have  protected  an  order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most 
passive  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they  declined  the  active 
cares  of  war  and  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
I'ecollect  the  universal  toleration  of  Polytheism,  as  it  was 
invariiibly  maintained  by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  'incre- 
dub'ty^<^f  philosophers,  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  seriate 
and  emperors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  new  oflfence 
the  Christians  had  committed,  what  new  provocation  could 
exasperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and  what  new 
motives  could,  urge  the  Roman  princes,  who  beheld  without 
concern  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace 
under  their  gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  any 
part  of  their  subjects,  who  had  chosen  for  themselves  a  sin- 
gular but  an  inoflensive  mode  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  more  stern  and  intolerant  character,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  About  fourscore  years  af\er  the 
death  of  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  punished  with 
death  by  the  sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable  and 
philosophic  character,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  an  em- 
peror distinguished  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  general 
administration.  The  apologies  which  were  repeaU^dly  ad- 
dressed to  the  successors  of  Trajan  are  filled  with  the  most 
pathetic  complaints,  that  the  Christians,  who  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates, and  solicited  the  liberty,  of  conscience,  were  alone, 
among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  excluded  from 
the  common  beneflts  of  their  auspicious  government.  The 
deaths  of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have  been  recorded  with 
care ;  and  from  the  time  that  Christianity  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  power,  the  governors  of  the  church  have  been  no 
less  diligently  employed  in  displaying  the  cruelty,  than  ia  im- 
itating the  conduct,  of  their  Pagan  adversaries.  To  sepdrate 
(if  it  be  possible)  a  few  authentic  as  well  as  interesting  facts 
from  an  undigested  mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate,  in 
a  clear  and  rational  matiner,  the  causes,  the  extent,  the  dura- 
tion, and  the  most  important  circumstances  of  the  persecutions 

the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  G.  did  not  excite  the  same  or  greater  disap- 

{>robation,  is  a  proof  of  the  unphilosophical  and  indeed  fanatical  animos- 
ty  against  Chnstianity,  which  was  so  prevalent  darins  the  Utter  part  of 
th€  eighteenth  century.  ^MackitUosh :  see  Life,  i.  p.  2fi,  246. 
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10  n'iiich  the  first  Christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of  he 
present  chapter.* 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion,  depressed  by  ft;ar, 
animated  with  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthusia»m, 
are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  ro^'nd  calmly  to  investigate, 
or  candidly  to  appreciate,  tbe  motives  of  their  enemies,  which 
often  escape  the  impartial  and  discerning  view  even  of  ihose 
who  are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  ot  per- 
secution. A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the 
emperors  towards  the  primitive  Christians,  which  may  appear 
the  more  specious  and  probable  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  ac* 
knowledged  genius  of  Polytheism.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served, that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was  principally 
supported  by  the  implicit  assent  and  reverence  which  the 
nations  of  antiquity  expressed  for  their  respective  traditions 
and  ceremonies.  It  might  therefore  be  expected,  that  they 
would  unite  with  indignation  against  any  sect  or  people  which 
should  separate  itself  from  the  communion  of  mankind,  and 
claiming  the  exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge,  should 
diadam  every  form  of  worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and 
idolatrous.  The  rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual 
indulgence:  they  were  justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of  the 
accustomed  tribute.  As  the  payment  of  this  tribute  was  in 
flexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them  alone,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  treatment  which  they  experienced  from  the  Ro- 
man magistrates,  will  serve  to  explain  how  far  these  specula- 
tions are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us  to  discover  the 
true  causes  of  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of  the 
reverence  of  the  Roman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  every 

•  The  history  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity  is  only  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  order  to  speak  of  the  first  persecutions  experienced 
by  the  Cnristians,  that  book  should  naturally  have  been  consulted  ;  those 
perseeutions,  then  limited  to  individuals  and  to  a  narrow  sphere,  inter 
ested  only  the  persecuted,  and  have  befen  related  by  them  alone.  Gibbon, 
making  the  persecutions  ascend  no  higher  than  Nero,  has  entirely  omitted 
those  which  preceded  this  epoch,  and  of  which  St.  Luke  has  preserved 
the  memory.  The  only  way  to  justify  this  omission  was,  to  attack  thi^ 
authentici^  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  for,  if  authentic,  they  must 
Dfcessarily  be  consulted  and  quoted.  Now,  antiquity  has  left  very  few 
works  of  which  the  authenticity  is  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  Acts 
•f  the  Apostles.  (See  Lardner's  Cred.  of  Gospel  Hist,  part  ii.)  It  is, 
therefore,  without  sufficient  reason,  that  Gibbon  has  maintained  silenco 
sonceming  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  and  this  omission  is  not  without 
tB.portanoe.  —  G. 
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Circumstance  that  could  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  conquer- 
ors, and  authorize  religious  persecution  by  the  most  speciouB 
arguments  of  political  justice  and  the  public  safety.  From 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  tlie  Jews  discov* 
ered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  which 
repeatedly  broke  out  in  the  most  furious  massacres  and  insur- 
rections. Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid 
cruelties  which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  of 
Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in  treacherous 
friendship  with  the  unsuspecting  natives ;  ^  and  we  are  tempted 
to  applaud  the  severe  retaliation  which  was  exercised  by  the 
arms  of  the  legions  against  a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and 
credulous  superstition  seemed  to  render  them  the  implacable 
enemies  not  only  of  the  Roman  government,  but  of  human 
kind.3  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  was  supported  by  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idol- 
atrous master ;  and  by  the  flattering  promise  which  they  de- 
rived from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a  conquering  Messiah 
would  soon  arise,  destined  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  invest 
the  favorites  of  heaven  with  the  empire  of  the  earth.  It  was 
by  announcing  himself  as  their  long-expected  deliverer,  and 
by  calling  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  assert  the 
hope  of  Israel,  that  the  famous  Barchochebas  collected  a 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  resisted  during  two  years  the 
power  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Roman  princes  expired  aAer  the  victory;  nor 
—-       ■ —  "^  -  ■  II 

*  In  Cyrene,  they  massacred  22b,000  Greeks ;  in  Cyprus,  240,000  ; 
in  Egypt,  a  very  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims 
were  sawn  asunder,  according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had 
giren  the  sanction  of  his  example.  The  victorious  Jews  devoured 
tiie  flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the  entrails  like  a  girdle 
round  their  bodies.    See  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1145.* 

'  Without  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Joaephus,  we 
may  learn  from  Dion,  (1.  box.  p.  1162,)  that  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000 
Jews  were  cut  t>ff  bv  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  wldch 
perished  by  finmine,  oy  disease,  and  by  fire. 

*  For  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  see  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  L 
c.  17 ;  for  the  characters  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Kabbis, 
L  V.  c.  11,  12,  13  ;  for  the  actions  of  Barchochebas,  L  vu.  c.  12.  (Hist 
of  Jews,  iiL  115,  &c.)  —  M. 


•  Some  commentators,  among  them  Reimar,  in  his  notes  on  Dion  Cas- 
sius, think  that  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  ag&.n8t  the  Jews  has  led  the 
historian  to  exaggerat«  tbe  cruelties  committed  by  the  latter.    Dion  Cass 
Uvui.  p.  U46.— Q. 
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were  theh  apprehensions  continaed  beyond  the  period  jf  war 
and  dange:.  By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and 
by  the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  once  more  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  circumcising  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint 
that  they  should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  proselyte  that 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  raoe.^  The  numerous 
remains  of  that  people,  though  they  were  still  excluded  from 
the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to 
maintab  considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the 
provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy  munici- 
pal honors,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  an  exemption  from 
the  burdensome  and  expensive  offices  of  society.  The  mod- 
eration or  the  contempt  of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal  sanction 
to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  police  which  was  instituted  by  the 
vanquished  sect  The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his  residence 
at  Tiberias,  was  empowered  to  appoint  hb  subordinate  minis- 
ters and  apostles,  to  exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to 
receive  from  his  dispersed  brethren  an  annual  contribution.^ 
New  synagogues  were  frequently  erected  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the  sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  fes- 
tivals, which  were  either  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law,  or 
enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in 
the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.*  Such  gentle  treatment 
insensibly  assuaged  the  stern  temper  of  the  Jews.  Awakened 
from"  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest,  they  assumed 
the  behavior  of  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects.  Their 
irreconcilable  hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming  out  in 
acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  less  dangerous  grat- 
ifications. They  embraced  every  opportunity  of  overreaching 
the  idolaters  in  trade  ;  and  they  pronounced  secret  and  ambig- 
uous imprecations  against  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom.'^ 

*  It  is  to  Modestinus,  a  Boman  lawyer  (1.  vL  regular.)  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See 
Casaubon  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  27. 

*  See  Bunage,  Histoire  dee  Juifs,  1.  iiL  e.  2»  3.  The  office  ot 
Patriarch  was  suppressed  by  Thoodosius  the  younger. 

*  We  need  only  mention  the  Purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  the  rage  of  Haman,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  was 
celebrated  witH  insolent  triumph  and  riotous  intemperance.  Bas- 
nage,  Hist,  dcs  Jnifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17,  L  viii  c  6. 

^  Acomrding  to  the  false  Josephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
condncted  into  Italy  the  army  of  Eneas,  king  of  Carthage.  Another 
^lony  of  Idumsans,  flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refrige  in 
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Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhorrence  the  deitiea 
adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  enjoyed, 
however,  the  free  exercise  of  their  unsocial  religion,  there 
must  have  existed  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  was  exempt.  The  difference  between  them  is  sim- 
ple and  obvious  ;  but,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity, 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Jews  were  a  nation  ; 
the  Christians  were  a  sect :  and  if  it  was  natural  for  every 
community  to  respect  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  neighbors, 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  voice  of  oracles,  Uie  precepts  of  philosophers,  and 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  unanimously  enforced  this  national 
obligation.  By  their  lofly  claim  of  Superior  sanctity  the  Jews 
might  provoke  the  Polytheists  to  consider  them  jis  an  odious 
and  impure  race.  By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other 
nations,  they  might  deserve  their  contempt.  The  laws  of 
Moses  might  be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  or  absurd ;  yet, 
since  they  had  been  received  during  many  ages  by  a  large 
society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the  example  of  man- 
kind ;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  practise  what  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  them  to 
neglect  But  this  principle,  which  protected  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, aflTorded  not  any  favor  or  security  to  the  primitive 
church.  By  embracing  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  the  Christians 
incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and  unpardonable 
offence.  They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  custom  and  edu- 
cation, violated  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
presumptuously  despised  whatever  their  fathers  had  believed 
as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostasy 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local 


the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For  these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal 
weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
empire.*  

*  The  false  Josephus  is  a  romancer  of  Tery  modem  date,  though  some 
of  these  legends  are  probably  more  ancient.  It  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Talmud  are  not  history  in  a  figurative 
disguise,  adopted  from  prudence.  The  Jews  might  dare  to  saj  many 
things  of  Rome,  under  the  significant  appellation  of  Edom,  which  they 
feared  to  utter  publicly.  Later  an(rmore  ignorant  ages  took  literally,  ard 
perhaps  embellished,  what  was  intelligible  among  the  generation  to  whicn 
It  was  addressed.    Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  131. 

The  false  Josephus  has  the  inauguration  of  the  emperor,  with  the  seven 
electors  and  apparently  the  pope  assisting  at  the  coronatkn  1  Pref.  page 
MLVl.  —  M. 
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kind ;  since  the  pioas  deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from  the 
temples  of  Cgjpt  or  Syria,  would  equally  disdain  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  Christian 
rejected  with  contempt  the  superstitions  of  his  family,  his  city, 
and  his  province.  The  whole  body  of  Christians  unanimously 
refused  to  hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Home,  of  the 
empire,  and  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  oppressed 
believer  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience  and  pri- 
vate judgment.  Though  his  situation  might  excite  the  pity, 
his  arguments  could  never  reach  the  understanding,  either  of 
the  philosophic  or  of  the  believing  part  of  the  Pagan  world. 
To  their  apprehensions,  it  was  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  any  individuals  should  entertain  scruples  against  complying 
with  the  established  mode  of  worship,  than  if  they  had  con- 
ceived a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the  manners,  the  dress^  or  the 
language  of  their  native  country.*  * 

The  surprise  of  the  Pagans  was  soon  succeeded  by  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  most  pious  of  men  were  exposed  to  the  unjust 
but  dangerous  imputation  of  impiety*  Malice  and  prejudice 
concurred  in  representing  the  Christians  as  a  society  of  atheists, 
who,  by  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  religious  constitution 
of  the  empire,  had  merited  the  severest  animadversion  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  They  had  separated  themselves  (they 
gloried  in  the  confession)  from  every  mode  of  superstition 
which  was  received  in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various 
temper  of  polytheism:  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident 
what  deity,  or  what  form  of  worship,  they  had  substituted  to 
the  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.  The  pure  and  sublime 
idea  which  they  entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the 
gross  conception  of  the  Pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss 
to  discover  a  spiritual  and  solitary  Grod,  that  was  neither  rep- 
resented under  any  corporeal  figure  or  visible  symbol,  ncr  was 
adored  with  the  accustomed  pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of 


*  From  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  as  they  are  represented  and  refVited 
by  Origen,  (1.  t.  p.  247 — ^4^59,)  we  may  clearly  discover  the  distinction 
that  was  made  between  the  Jewish  peifpte  aba  the  Christian  sect.  See, 
in  the  Dialogue  of  Minncins  Felix,  (c.  6,  6,)  a  fiur  and  not  inelegant 
description  of  the  popular  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  desertion  of 
ihe  establishel  worship. 

*  Ic  all  this  there  is  doubtless  much  truth ;  yet  does  not  the  more  im- 
tortant  differenoe  lie  on  the  surface?  The  Christians  made  many  oonyerts* 
Aw  JecB  but  few.  Had  the  Jewish  been  equally  a  proselytizing  religioi^ 
woald  it  not  hare  enoouotered  as  violent  persecution?  —  M. 
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altars  and  sacrifices.*  The  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who 
had  elevated  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  First  Cause,  were  induced  by  reason  ot 
by  vanity  to  reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples 
the  privilege  of  this  philosophical  devotion.*®  They  were  far 
from  admittmg  the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  standard  of 
truth,  but  they  considered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original 
disposition  of  human  nature  ;  and  they  supposed  that  any  pop- 
ular mode  of  faith  and  worship  which  presumed .  to  disclaim 
the  assistance  of  the  senses,  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded 
from  superstition,  find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the  wan- 
derings of  the  fancy,  and  the  visions  of  fanaticism.  The 
careless  glance  which  men  of  wit  and  learning  condescended  to 
cast  on  the  Christian  revelation,  served  only  to  confirm  their 
hasty  opinion,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  principle,  which 
they  might  have  revered,  of  the  Divine  Unity,  was  defaced  by 
the  wild  enthusiasm,  and  annihilated  by  the  airy,  speculations, 
of  the  new  sectaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  whilst  he  afiects  to  treat 
the  mysterious  subject  of  the  Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule 
and  contempt,  betrays  hia  own  ignorance  of  the  weakness  of 
human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  divine 
perfections." 

It  might  appear  less  surprising,  that  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity should  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples  as  a  sage  and 

*  Cur  nullas  aras  habent?  templa  nullah  niiUa  nota  aimulacra? 
....  Undo  autem,  vel  qiiis  illc,  aut  ubi,  Dcua  unicus,  aolitarius,  desti- 
tntua  ^  Minucius  Felix,  c.  10.  The  Pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to 
make  a  distinction  in  Ucvar  of  the  Jews,  who  had  once  a  temple,  altarsi 
victims,  &c 

*^  It  is  difficult  Tsays  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish, 
the  knowledge  of  tne  true  God.  See  the  Thcologie  des  Philosophes, 
in  the  Abb^  d'OUvet's  French  translation  of  Tolly  de  NatuiA  Deo- 
rum,  tom.  i.  p.  275. 

**  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  Christians 
as  a  company  of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  Salfiorioi  iti'94iftoi  Ai^«^o/9a- 
tovvtag  itaQoSarovtTag,  &c. ;  and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the 
vision  in  wnich  St.  Paul  was  transported  to  the  thurd  heaven.  la 
another  place,  Triephon,  who  personates  a  Christian,  after  deriding 
the  gods  of  Paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  oath. 

'YxpifiiSovra  Btiv,  yily^^i  Mj»0p«r«Vf  oipavimvaf 
TUv  ffarpi(,  wiifia  u  irarpis  hntapt»t6fit»ov, 
*Ev  U  rpi&p,  Kttl  i^  ivis  rpUt.  . 

'Aqt&tiitiv  ft*  SiSattxtit^  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Cri*^,)      I  f^mr^  4 
kf^i&fttitiiti '  mfx  olda  yu^  rt  Xiyatg'  tt  TQftt,  tQia  tt . 
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\  prophet  but  that  he  should  be  adored  as  a  God.  The  Poly. 
theists  were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith,  which 
seemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  however  distant  or  imper- 
fect, with  the  popular  mythology  ;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus, 
of  Hercules,  and  of  iEsculapius,  had,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
pared their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  Soo  of  God 
under  a  human  form.^'  But  they  were  astonished  that  the 
Chnstians  should  abandon  the  ^emples  of  those  ancient  heroes, 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  bad  invented  arts,  instituted 
laws,  and  vanquished  the  tyrants  or  monsters  who  infested  the 
earth ;  in  order  to  choose  for  the  exclusive  object  of  their 
religious  worship,  an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age, 
and  among  a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either  tu 
the  malice  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  government.  The  FVigan  multitude,  reserving  their 
gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestimable 
present  of  life  and  immortality,  which  was  offered  to  mankind 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of 
cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal  benevolence,  and 
tile  sublime  simplicity  of  his  actions  and  character,  were  insuf- 
ficient, in  the  opinion  of  those  carnal  men,  to  compensate  foi 
the  want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and  of  success  ;  and  whilst  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  stupendous  triumph  over  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  and  of  the  grave,  they  misrepresented,  or  they 
insulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wandering  life,  and  ignominious 
death,  of  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity. ^^ 

The  personal  guilt  which  every  Christian  had  contmcted,  in 
thus  preferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  national  religion, 
was  aggravated  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  number  and 
union  of  the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  already 
observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  distrust  any  association  among  its  subjects  ;  and  that  the 
privileges  of  private  corporations,  though  formed  for  the  most 
harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a  very 

'*  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70 — 85,)  the 
demon  who  had  gamed  some  imperlect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies, 
purposely  contrived  this  reHemblance,  which  might  deter,  though  by 
different  mtjuia,  hoth  the  people  and  the  philosophers  from  emhradng 
the  fidth  of  Christ. 

^  In  the  first  and  second  boons  of  Origcn,  Colsus  treats  the  birth 
and  character  of  our  Savior  with  the  most  impious  contempt.  Th# 
orator  lihanius  praises  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly  of 
%  sect,  which  style  a  dead  man  of  Palestine,  Qod,  and  the  Son  of 
IML    Socrates.  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  iii.  23. 
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ipanng  nand.^^  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christiaijs, 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship,  ap- 
peared of  a  much  less  innocent  nature :  they  were  illegal  in 
their  principle,  and  in  their  consequences  might  become  dan- 
gen  )us  ;  nor  were  the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated 
5ie  laws  of  justice,  when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  pro- 
libited  those  secret  and  sometimes  nocturnal  meetings. ^^  The 
pious  disobedience  of  the  Christians  made  their  conduct,  or 
perhaps  their  designs,  appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and 
criminal  light ;  and  the  Roman  princes,  who  might  perhaps 
save  suffered  themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submis- 
sion, deeming  their  honor  concerned  in  the  execution  of  their 
.ommands,  sometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous  punishments,  to 
guhdue  this  independent  spirit,  which  boldly  acknowledged  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  magistrate.  The  extent  and 
duration  of  this  spiritual  conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every 
day  more  deserving  of  his  animadversion.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  active  and  successful  zeal  of  the  Christians  had 
insensibly  diffused  them  through  every  province  and  almost 
every  city  of  the  empire.  The  new  converts  seemed  to  re- 
nounce their  family  and  country,  that  they  might  connect 
themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of  union  with  a  peculiar 
society,  which  every  where  assumed  a  different  character  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere  aspect,  their 
abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and  pleasures  of  life, 
and  their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities,^^  in- 
spired the  Pagans  with  the  apprehension  of  some  danger, 
which  would  arise  from  the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming  as  it 
was  the  more  obscure.  "  Whatever,"  says  Pliny,  "  may  be 
the  principle  of  theur  conduct,  iheir  inflexible  obstinacy  ap- 
peared deserving  of  punishment."  *' 

*^  Tho  emperor  Trajan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  150  fire- 
men, for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  He  disliked  all  associa- 
tions.    See  Plin.  Epist.  x.  42,  43. 

'*  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  (^neral  edict  a^nst 
unlawful  meetings.  The  prudence  of  the  Christians  suspended  their 
Agapse ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  thorn  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public 
worship. 

"  As  tho  prophecdes  of  the  Antichrist,  approaching  conflagration, 
&c.,  provoked  those  Pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were 
mentioned  with  caution  and  reserve ;  and  the  Montanists  were  cen- 
sured for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangerous  secret.  See  Mosheim, 
p  413. 

*^  Neque  cnim  dubitabam,  quodcunque  esset  quod  &terentur,  (such 
are  the  words  of  Pliny,)  pervicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  o^tin^tjonem 
debore  puniri. 
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The  precautious  with  which  the  disciples  of  Cnrist  per 
formed  the  ofRces  of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear 
and  iiecessity ;  but  they  were  coatinued  from  choicd.  By 
imitating  the  awful  secrecy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  Christians  had  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  render  their  sacred  institutions  more  respectable  in  thfl 
eyes  of  the  Pagan  world.^^  But  the  event,  as  it  often  hap* 
pens  to  the  operations  of  subtile  policy,  deceived  their  wishes 
and  their  expectations.  It  was  concluded,  that  they  only  con- 
cealed what  they  would  have  blushed  to  disclose.  Their 
mistaken  prudence  afibrded  an  opportunity  for  malice  ta 
invent,  and  for  suspicious  credulity  to  believe,  the  horrid  tale* 
which  described  the  Christians  as  the  most  wicked  of  human 
kilid,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses  every  abomination 
that  a  depraved  fancy  could  suggest,  and  who  solicited  the 
favor  of  their  unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  moral 
virtue.  There  were  many  who  pretended  to  confess  or  to 
relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It  was  asserted, 
*'  that  a  new-bom  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with  flour,  was 
presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  initiation,  to  the  knife 
of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a  secret  and 
mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error;  that  as 
soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  sectaries  dmnk  up 
the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder  the  quivering  members,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a  mutual  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman 
sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  entertainment,  in  which 
intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to  brutal  lust ;  till,  at  the 
appointed  moment,  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished, 
shame  was  banished,  nature  was  forgotten  ;  and,  as  accident 
might  direct,  the  darkne^  of  the  night  was  polluted  by  the 
incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers,  of  sons  and  of 
mothers."  *• 

But  the  perusal  of  the  ancibnt  apologies  was  sufficient  to 
lemove  even  the  slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid 
adversary.  The  Christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of 
mtiocence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumor  to  the  equity  of  the 

m*  ■■       ■  — —  ■—■■■■■  ■  ■      —    »     -  ^    ■      ■    ■  ■■    .  ,  I       ■      ■  —^  ■■■ 

**  See  Mpsheixa'a  Bcdesiastlocil  History,  voL  i,  p,  101,  an(l  Span- 
beiiiif  Kemarques  sur  les  Cscsars  do  Julien,  p.  468,  &c. 

^  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35,  ii.  14.  Athenagoras,  in  LcgA- 
doa.  c  27.  Xertulluui,  Apolog.  c.  7,  8,  9.  Minucius  Felix,  c.  9,  10. 
30,  31.  The  last  of  these  \vritdrs  relates  the  accusation  in  the  most 
elegant  ai^d  pircmnstantlal  manner.  The  answpr  of  ^(['ertiillian  is  the 
boldett  an4  most  vigorouB.  „ 
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magistrates.     Tliej  acknowledge^  that  if  any  proof  can  be  pro- 
duced of  the  crimes  which  calumny  has  imputed  to  them,  thej 
are  worthy  of  the  most  severe  puni^ment     They  proroka 
the  punishment,  and  they  challenge  the  proof.    At  the  same 
time  they  urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge 
is  not  less  devoid  of  probability,  than  it  is  destitute  of  evi- 
dence ;   they  ask,  whether  any  one  can  seriously  believe  that 
the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  so  frequently 
restrain  the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  incul- 
cate the  practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes ;  that  a  large 
society  should  resolve  to  dishonor  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
members ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex, 
and  every  age  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death 
or  infamy,  should  consent  to  violate  those  principles  which 
nature  and  education   had   imprinted   most  deeply  in   their 
roinds.^    Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could  weaken  the  force  or 
destroy  the  effect  of  so  unanswerable  a  justification,  unless  it 
were  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who 
betrayed  the  common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their  devout 
hatred  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  church.     It  was  some- 
times faintly  insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly  asserted,  that 
the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  the  same  incestuous  festivals, 
which  were  so  falsely  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were 
in  reality  celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocratians, 
and  by  several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing they  might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still 
actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the 
precepts  of  Christianity.'^    Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were 
retorted  upon  the  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed 
from  its  communion,^  and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides,  that 

^  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  Gentile  slaves  were  compelled, 
hy  the  fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  Christian  master.  The  church 
of  Lyons,  writing  to  their  hrethreikof  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge  with 
proper  indignation  and  contempt.    Euseb.  Hist  ficcles.  v.  i. 

*^  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  1.  86.  Irenssus  adv.  Hsares.  i.  24. 
Clemens  Aiexandrin.  Stroinat  1.  iii.  p.  488.  Euseb.  iy.  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding  writers  have 
imagined,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Tilleniont  has 
copied.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist  du  Manicbeisme,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9)  has 
exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustiu  and 
Pope  Leo  L 

^  When  TertuUian  became  a  Montanist,  he  aspersed  the  morals  of 
the  church  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  "  Sed  miyoris  est 
Agape,  quia  per  banc  adolescentes  tui  cum  sorotibus  dormiunt  ap* 
pendices  scilicet  gulss  lascivia  et  luxuria  '    De  Jcjuniis,  c.  17     Tha 
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the  mcBt  Kandalous  lioentiousneas  of  mannen  prevailed 
among  great  numbers  of  those  who  affected  the  name  of 
ChriatianB.  A  Pagan  magistrate,  who  poaseseed  neither  leis- 
ure nor  abilities  to  discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  w  lich 
divides  the  orthodox  faith  from  heretical  pravity,  might  easily 
have  imagined  that  their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the 
^Kovery  of  their  common  guilt,  h  was  fortunate  for  the 
Impose,  or  at  least  for  the  reputation,  of  the  first  Christians, 
that  the  magistrates  sometimes  proceeded  with  more  temper 
and  moderation  than  is  usually  consistent  with  religious  zeal, 
and  that  they  reported,  as  the  impartial  result  of  their  judicial 
inquiry,  that  the  sectaries,  who  had  deserted  the  established 
worthip)  appeared  to  them  sincere  in  their  professions,  and 
blameless  in  their  nnanners ;  however  they  might  incur,  by 
their  absurd  and  excessive  superstition,  the  censure  of  the 
laws« 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  transactions  of  the 
past,  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  would  ill  deserve  that 
honorable  office,  if  she  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of 
tyrants,  or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who 
appeared  the  least  ^vorable  to  the  primitive  church,  is  by  no 
means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modem  sovereigns,  who  huv 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  against  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  part  of  their  subjects.  From  their  reflections, 
or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Lewis 
XIV.  might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the  innocence 
of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome 
were  strangers  to  those  principles  which  inspired  and  au- 
thorized the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  nor  could  they  themselves  discover  in  their  own 
breasts  any  motive  which  would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse 
a  le^l,  and  as  it  were  a  natural,  subminsion  to  the  sacred 
institutions  of  their  country.  The  same  reason  which  con- 
tributes to  alleviate  the  -guilt,  must  have  tended  to  abate  the 
rigor,  of  their  persecutions.  As  they  were  actuated,  not  by  the 
furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temperate  policy  of  legis- 

35th  canon  of  the  council  of  niiberis  provides  against  the  scandals 
which  too  often  polluted  the  yigUs  of  the  church,  and  disgraced  ths 
Christian  name  in  the  eyes  of  unoblievers. 

"  Tertnllian  (Apolog.  o.  2)  expatiates  on  the  fiiir  and  honorable' 
teituncmy  of  Pliny  with  much  reason,  and  some  declamation. 
VOL.  II.  2 
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fatore,  contempt  must  ofVen  have  relaxed,  aod  humanit}  miist 
frequently  have  suspended,  the  execution  of  those  laws  which 
they  enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure  followers  of 
Christ.  From  the  general  view  of  their  character  and  iqotives 
we  might  naturally  conclude :  I.  That  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  they  considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an  obiect 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  government  II.  That  in  the 
conviction  of  any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so 
very  singular  a  crime  they  proceeded  with  caution  and  reluc« 
tance.  III.  That  they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punish- 
ments ;  and,  IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many 
intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  care- 
less imlifference  which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute 
of  the  Pagan  writers  have  shown  to  the  affairs  of  the  Chiis- 
tians,^^  it  may  still  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each  of  these 
probable  suppositions,  by  the  evidence  of  authentic  facts. 

1.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  mysterious 
veil  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  which,  till  the 
faith  of  the  Christians  was  matured,  and  their  numbers  were 
multiplied,  served  to  protect  them  not  only  from  the  malice 
but  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world.  The  slow 
and  gradual  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe 
and  innocent  disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes  of  the 

§oepeL  As  they  were,  far  the  greater  part,  of  the  race  of 
ibraham,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mark  of 
circumcision,  offered  v>p  their  devotions  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruction,  and  received  both  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  as  the  genuine  inspirations  of  the  Deity. 
The  Gentile  converts,  who  by  a  spiritual  adoption  had  been 
associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  were  likewise  confounded 
under  the  garb  and  appearance  of  Jews,^  and  as  the  Polythe- 


**  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History,  (a  part  of 
which  was  composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,)  there  are  not 
•Ijl  lines  which  relate  to  the  Christians ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of 
Xiphilin  discovered  their  name  in  the  large  history  of  Dion  Casaiiia.* 

^  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  25)  may  seem  to 
offer  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jewa  and  Christiana  of  Borne  wore 
confounded  with  each  other* 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  Augustan  History  is  dedicated  to  Diocletian. 
This  may  account  for  the  silence  of  its  authors  concerning  Christianity. 
The  notices  that  occur  are  almost  all  in  the  lives  composed  under  the  reisn 
of  Constantine.  It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  from  the  language  which  na 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mscenas,  that  Dion  was  an  enen^y  to  aU  inimva* 
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iBta  paid  less  regard  to  articles  of  faith  than  to  the  external 
worship,  the  new  se<  t,  which  carefully  concealed,  or  faintly 
announced,  its  future  greatness  and  ambition,  was  permitted 
to  shelter  itself  under  the  general  tolemtion  which  was  granted 
to  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people  in  the  Roman  empire 
It  was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews  themselves,  animated 
with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous  faith,  perceived  the 
gradual  separation  of  their  Nazarene  brethren  from  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  synagogiie ;  and  they  would  gladly  have  extin* 
guished  the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of  its  adherents. 
iut  the  decrees  oi  Heaven  had  already  disarmed  their  malice ; 
and  though  they  might  sometimes  exert  the  licentious  privilege 
of  sedition,  they  no  longer  possessed  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice ;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the 
calm  breast  of  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancor  of  their  own 
zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  governors  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  mieht  afiect  the 
public  safety ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  it  was  a 
question  not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  dispute  relating  only  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws  and  prophecies,  they  deemed 
it  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  seriously  to  discuss  the 
obscure  difierences  which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous  and 
superstitious  people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  Christians 
was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt ;  and  the  tribunal 
of  the  Pagan  magistrate  often  proved  their  most  assured 
refuge  against  the  fury  of  the  synagogue.^  If  indeed  we 
were  disposed  to  adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  an- 
tiquity, we  might  relate  the  distant  peregrinations,  the  won- 
derful achievements,  and  the  various  deaths  of  the  twelve 
apostles :  but  a  more  accurate  inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt, 
whether  any  of  those  persons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  tlie 
miracles  of  Christ  were  permitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine, to  seal  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their  testimony.^ 

"  See,  in  the  XTiiith  and  xzvth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlca, 
the  behATior  of  Grallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  of  Festus»  procurator 
of  Jndea. 

"  In  the  time  of  TertiiUian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  tho 
glory  of  martyrdom  was  confined  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St 
James.  It  was  gradually  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  by 
the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  selected  for  the  theatre  of 


Oons  n  religion.  (See  Gibbon,  mfra,  note  106.)  In  fact,  when  the  silenoc 
of  Pagan  hMtorians  is  noticed,  it  should  be  remembered  how  meagre  anfl 
mutikiled  are  all  the  extant  histories  of  the  period.  •—  M. 
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From  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  it  may  very  naturally 
be  presumed  that  most  of  them  were  deceased  before  the  dis- 
content of  the  JewL  broke  out  into  that  furious  war,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  During  a 
long  period,  from  the  death*  of  Christ  to  that  memorable 
rebellion,  we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  Roman  intolerance, 
jinless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden,  the  transient,  but 
the  cruel  persecution,  which  was  exercised  by  Nero  against 
the  Christians  of  the  capital,  thirty*five  years  after  the  former, 
and  only  two  years  before  the  latter,  of  those  great  events. 
The  characler  of  the  philosophic  historian,  to  whom  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  singular  trans- 
action, would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  our 
most  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  mem- 
ory or  example  of  former  ages.^  The  monuments  of  Grecian 
art  and  of  Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic 
wars,  the  most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaces, 
were  involved  in  one  common  destruction.  Of  the  fourteen 
regbns  or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only 
subsisted  entire,  three  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
remaining  seven,  which  had  experienced  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  displayed  a  melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. The  vigilance  of  government  appears  not  to  have 
neglected  any  of  the  precautions  which  might  alleviate  the 
sensQ  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  Imperial  gardens  were 
thrown  open  to  the  distressed  multitude,  temporary  buildings 
were  erected  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  corn  and  provisions  was  distributed  at  a  very  moderate 
price.**  The  most  generous  policy  seemed  to  have  dictated 
the  edicts  which  regulated  the  disposition  of  the  streets  and 
the  construction  of  private  houses ;  and  as  it  usually  happens, 
in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the  conflagration  of  Rome,  in  the 
coui'se  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  citv^  iQore  regular  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  former.     But  all  the  prudence  and 

their  preaching  and  sufferines  some  remote  ooantry  beymid  the  limiti 
o£  the  Roman  empire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  81 ;  and  l^emont,  Mtaotres 
Ecelesiastiques,  torn.  L  part  iiL 

*^  Tacit.  AnaL  xv.  38 — 44.  Sueton.  in  Neron.  c.  38.  Diim  Caasios, 
L  Ixii.  p.  1014.     OroBius,  vii.  7. 

'  *  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modiui)  was  reduced  aa  low 
as  tenii  A  umm» ;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  •*t«m»^ 
the  English  quarter* 
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bumanity  affected  by  Nero  on  tbis  ooecunon  were  insufficieiit 
to  pfeserre  him  from  the  popular  suspicion.  Every  crimo 
might  be  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his  wife  and  mother ,  nor 
could  the  prince  who  prostituted  his  person  and  dignity  on  the 
theatre  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most  extravagant  folly. 
The  voice  of  mmor  aeeosed  the  emperor  as  the  incendiary  of 
his  own  capital ;  and  as  the  most  incredible  stories  are  thf 
best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people,  it  was 
gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero«  enjoying  the 
'  calamity  which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with  sing- 
ing to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.^  To  divert  n 
mspicion,  which  the  power  of  despotism  was  unable  to  sup* 
press,  the  emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in  his  own  place  some 
fictitious  criminals.  ^^  With  this  view,^'  continues  Tacitus, 
**  he  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men,  who, 
under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  were  already 
branded  with  deserved  infamy.  They  derived  their  name  and 
origin  from  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  sufiered 
death  by  the  sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.^^  For 
a  while  this  dire  superstition  was  checked ;  but  it  again  bunt 
forth ;  *  and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judeea,  the  first  seat 
of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome, 
the  common  asylum  which  receives  and  protects  whatever  is 

*  We  may  obsenro,  that  the  mmor  is  mentioned  bj  Tscitus  with 
a  very  beeoming  distnut  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  tran- 
scribed by  Saetonins,  and  solemnly  confirmed  bj  Dion. 

*>  This  teetimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of 
the  Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner.  (Bas- 
nage,  Histoire  aes  Jnifii,  L  t.  c.  14, 15.)  We  may  learn  firom  Josephus. 
(i^tiqnitat.  zviiL  3.,)  that  the  procnratorship  of  Pilate  corresponded 
with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27—37.  As  to  the  particu- 
lar time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed  it  to  the 
85th  dT  March,  A.  D.  29,  under  the  consulship  of  the  two  OeminL 
(Tertullian  adr.  Judaeoe,  e.  8.)  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pagi, 
Cardinal  Notria,  and  Le  Clen,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar 
8!ra,  which  is  placed  (I  know  not  from  what  conjectures)  four  yearn 
later. 

*  This  shigle  phrase,  Repressa  in  pnesens  ezitiabilis  supentitio  rursus 
cfumpebat,  proves  that  the  Christians  had  ahready  attracted  the  attention 
if  tiie  goTcmment ;  and  that  Nero  was  not  the  first  to  persecute  them. 
I  am  surpriBed  that  more  stress  has  not  been  laid  on  the  confirmation 
irhich  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  derive  from  these  words  of  Tacitns, 
fiepresaa  in  prssens,  and  rursus  erum^ebat.  —  G. 

ihave  been  unwilling  to  suppress  this  note,  but  surely  the  expression  of 
Tadtos  refers  to  the  expected  extirpation  of  the  religion  by  the  death  of 
Ss  finmder,  Cnrist. — Ml 

2* 
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impure,  whatever  is  atrocious.  The  confessions  of  thoAC  who 
were  seized  discovered  a  grpat  multitude  of  their  accomplices, 
and  they  were  oil  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of 
setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind.^ 
They  died  in  torments,  and  their  torments  were  imbittered  by 
msuU  and  derision.  Some  were  nailed  on  crofises;  others 
sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  dogs ;  others  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible  mate^ 
rials,  were  used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  gardens  of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melan- 
choly spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  horse-race, 
and  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled 
with  ihe  populace  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer. 
The  guilt  of  the  Christians  deserved  indeed  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment,  but  the  public  abhorrence  was  changed  into 
commiseration,  from  the  opinion  that  those  unhappy  wretches 
were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  to  the  public  welfare,  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant.'*^  Those  who  survey  with  a 
curious  eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind,  may  observe,  that  the 
gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican,  which  were  pol- 
luted with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have  been  rendered 
still  more  famous  by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the 
persecuted,  religion.  On  the  same  spot,^  a  temple,  which  far 
surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been  since 
erected  by  the  Christian  Pontiffs,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of 
universal  dommion  from  an  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  given  laws  to  the  bar- 
barian conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extendi  their  spiritual  juris- 
diction from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
CX^ean. 

"  Odio  humani  gentrU  cotwioU,  These  words  may  either  Bignig*  the 
hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  Christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Quia- 
tians  towards  mankind.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus,  and  to  the  popular  error,  of  which 
a  precept  of  the  gdspel  (see  Luke  ziv,  26)  oad  been,  perhaps,  the 
innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  bv  the  authori^  of 
lipsius ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  En  gush  translators  of 
Tacitus ;  of  Mosheim,  fp.  102,)  of  he  Clcro,  (Historia  Ecclesiast.  p 
427,)  of  Dr.  Lardncr,  (Testimonies,  vol.  L  p.  345,)  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.)  But  as  the  word 
eonvicti  does  not  unite  yery  happily  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  James 
Gronoyius  has  preferred  Uie  reading  of  cot\functi,  which  is  auth(>rised 
by  the  yaloable  MS.  of  Florence. 

•»  Tacit.  AnaL  xy.  44. 

**  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  487.    Donatus  de  BomA  Antique,  I.  iii. 
p.  449. 
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But  It  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account  of  Nei^ys 
persecution,  till  wc  have  made  some  observations  that  may 
serve  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church. 

1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the 
truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and  the  integrity  of  this  cele- 
brated passage  of  Tacitus.  The  former  is  confirmed  by  the 
diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  punishmeni 
which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  a  sect  of  men  who 
had  embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition.^  The  latter 
may  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts ;  by  the  inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus ; 
by  his  reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpola- 
tionB  of  pious  fmud ;  and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration, 
which  accused  the  first  Christians  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  without  insinuating  that  they  possessed  any  miracu- 
lous or  even  magical  powers  above  the  rest  of  mankind.^ 
2.  Notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  was  born  some 
yedis  before  the  firo  of  Rome,^  he  could  derive  only  from 
reading  and  conversation  the  knowledge  of  an  event  which 
happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he  gave  himself  to  the 
public,  he  calmly  wailed  till  his  genius  had  attained  its  full 


**  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  malejioa,  which  some 
iagadonB  commentatore  have  translated  magical,  is  considered  by  the 
more  rational  Mosheim  as  only  synonymous  to  the  exUiabUU  of  Taoi- 
tua. 

**  The  passage  coneeming  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  the 
text  of  Joeephus,  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Ensebius, 
may  famish  an  example  of  no  vulgar  forgery.  The  accompUahment 
of  tiie  prophecies,  the  virtues,  miracles,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are 
distinctly  related.  Josephus  acknowledges  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man*.  If  any  doubt  can 
stall  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  reader  may  exam- 
ine the  pointed  objections  of  Le  Fcvre,  (Havercamp-  Joseph,  tom.  iL 
p.  267 — 273,)  the  labored  answers  of  Daubuz,  (p.  187 — 232»)  and 
the  masterly  reply  (Biblioth^que  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  vii. 
p.  237 — 288)  of  an  anonymous  critic,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  learned  Abb6  de  Longuerue.* 

"  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie, 
IHctionnaire  de  Bayle  k  TartioleTAcrrB,  and  Fabridus,  Biblioth.  Latin, 
torn.  iL  p.  386»  edit.  Ernest. 

•  The  modem  editor  of  Easebius,  Heinichen,  has  adopted ,  and  ably 
supported,  a  notion,  which  had  before  suggested  itself  to  the  editor,  that 
thu  passage  is  not  altogether  a  forgery,  but  interpolated  with  many  addi- 
tiooai  clause*.  Heinicbec  has  encteavored  to  disengage  tLc  original  text 
(oB  the  foreiga.  and  more  recent  matter.— M. 
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maturhv)  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  when  a 
grateful  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola 
extorted  from  him  the  most  early  of  those  historiclil  compo- 
sitions which  will  delight  and  instruct  the  most  distant  poster- 
ity. After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in  the  life  of 
Agricola  and  the  description  of  Germany,  he  conceived,  and 
at  length  executed,  a  more  arduous  work ;  the  hisiory  of 
Borne,  in  thirty  hooks,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  accession 
of  Nerva.  The  administration  of  Nerva  introduced  an  tLgp 
of  justice  and  prosperity,  which  Tacitus  had  destined  for  the 
occupation  of  his  old  age  ;^  but  when  he  look  a  nearer  view 
of  his  subject,  judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honorable 
or  a  less  invidious  office  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants, 
than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chose 
rather  to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions  of  the 
four  immediate  successors  of  Augustus.  To  collect,  to  dis- 
pose, and  to  adorn  a  series  of  fourscore  years,  in  an  immortal 
work,  every  sentence  of  which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest 
observations  and  the  most  lively  images,  was  an  undertaking 
sufficient  to  exercise  the  genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  whilst  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power  of 
Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  historian  was  describing, 
in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  his  annals,  the  tyranny  of 
Tiberius  ;^  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  must  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  his 
work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the  capital,  and  the  cruelty  of 
Nero  towards  the  unfortunate  Christians.  At  the  distance  of 
sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalist  to  adopt  the  narra- 
tives of  contemporaries ;  but  it  was  natural  for  the  philosopher 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  description  of  the  origin,  the  prog- 
ress, and  the  character  of  the  new  sect,  not  so  much  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices  of  the  age  of  Nero,  as 
according  to  those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very 
frequently  trusts  to  the  curiosity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to 
■    I  .  ■        .  -I.  .  ■  . 

^  Pxincipotum  Divi  Nerve,  et  imperinm  Tnuaai,  uberioxam  secu- 
rioremque  mateiiain  senectuti  seposui.    Tadt.  Hiit.  L 
**  See  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  61,  ir.  4.* 

*  The  perusal  of  this  passage  of  Tacitns  alone  is  safflcient,  as  i  aaT« 
already  said,  to  show  that  the  Christian  sect  was  not  to  ebeenre  as  not 
already  to  have  been  repressed,  (repressa,)  and  that  it  did  not  past  fnv 
knnooent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans. — Q. 
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nipply  those  mf  dmieduite  circuourtanoea  and  ideas,  whien,  io 
]m  extreme  coocisenesfl,  be  haa  thought  proper  to  •U|)prefl8* 
We  may  therefore  presume  to  imagine  some  probable  cause 
which  could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  against  the  Christiaiift 
of  Rome,  whose  obscurity,  as  well  as  inaoecBce,  should  have 
shielded  them  from  bis  uidignation,  and  even  from  His  notiee* 
Tlie  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and  oppressed 
in  their  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  oliject  for  the  suspi* 
cions  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people:  nor  did  it  seem 
onlikely  that  a  vanquished  natioo,  who  already  discovered 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Soman  yoke,  might  have  recourse 
to  the  most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their  implacable 
revenge.  But  the  Jews  possessed  very  powerful  advocates  in 
the  palace,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and 
mistress,  the  beautiful  Popp«a,  and  a  favorite  player  of  the 
race  <^  Abraham,  who  had  already  employed  their  interces* 
sioD  in  behalf  of  die  obnozioua  people.^  In  their  room  it  was 
necessary  to  offer  some  other  victims,  and  it  might  easily  be 
suggested  that,  although  the  gemiine  followefs  of  Moses  were 
innocent  of  the  fire  of  Borne,  there  had  arisen  among  them  a 
new  and  pernicious  sect  of  Galiljean s,  which  was  capable  of 
the  most  horned  crimes.  Under  the  appellation  of  Galil  jsans, 
two  distinotioDs  of  men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to 
each  other  in  their  maimers  and  principles ;  the  disciples  who 
had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^^  and  the  sealots 
who  had  followed  the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.^  The 
former  were  the  friends,  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human 
kind  ;  and  the  only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in 
the  same  inflexible  constancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and  tortures.    The 


*  The  player's  name  was  Aliturns.  Through  the  same  channel, 
Josephofl,  (de  vitft  suA,  c.  2,)  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained 
the  pardon  and  release  of  some  Jewish  priests,  who  wore  prisoners  at 
Eomeu 

«>  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  voL 
iL  p.  102,  103)  has  proYed  that  the  name  of  Galileans  was  a  very 
ancient,  and  perhaps  the  primitive  appellation  of  the  Christians. 

^  Joseph.  Antxqnitat.  xviii.  1,  2.  "inilemont,  Rnlne  dee  JoiGs  p. 
742.  The  sons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Clandius.  Hu 
grandaon  Eleazar,  after  Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  for- 
tress with  960  of  his  most  desperate  followers.  When  the  battering- 
ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their  swords  against  their  wires, 
their  ehUdren,  and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts.  They  died 
to  the  last  man. 
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followera  of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  countrymen  into  rebel- 
lion, were  soon  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem ;  whilst 
those  of  Jesus,  known  by  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Chris- 
tians, difiused  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How  nat* 
ural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate 
to  the  Christians  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings,*  which  he  might, 
with  far  greater  truth  and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect 
whose  odious  memory  was  almost  extinguished !  4.  What* 
ever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  this  conjecture,  (for  it  is 
no  more  than  a  conjecture,)  it  is  evident  that  the  effect,  as 
well  as  the  cause,  of  Nero's  persecution,  were  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Rome,^t  that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Gralilieans. 
or  Christians,  were  never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or 
even  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  sufferings  was 
for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  idea  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, the  moderation  of  succeeding  princes  inclined  them  to 
spare  a  sect,  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  whose  rage  had  been 
usually  directed  against  virtue  and  innocence. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  flames  of  war  consumed, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem   and  the 

^  See  Dodwell.  Paucitat.  Mart.  1.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Inscription 
in  Gruter,  p.  238,  No.  9,  is  a  manifest  and  ackncywledged  forgery, 
contrived  by  that  noted  impostor,  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the 
pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  See  Ferreras,  Histoire  D'Es- 
pagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192. 


*  This  conjecture  is  entirely  devoid,  not  merely  of  Terisimilitude,  hut 
even  of  possioility.  Tacitus  could  not  be  deceived  in  appropriating  to  the 
Christians  of  Rome  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  which  he  might  have 
attributed  with  fax  greater  truth  to  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Oaulonite ; 
for  the  latter  never  went  to  Rome.  Their  revolt,  their  attempts,  theii 
opinions,  their  wars,  their  punishment,  had  no  other  theatre  but  Judsa. 
(Basn.  Hist,  des  Juifs,  t.  i.  p.  491.)  Moreover,  the  name  of  Christians 
had  long  been  ^ven  in  Rome  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  and  Tacitus 
affirms  too  positively,  refers  too  distinctly  to  its  etymology,  to  allow  us  to 
suspect  any  mistake  on  his  part. — G. 

M.  Guizot*8  expressions  are  not  in  the  least  too  strong  against  this 
strange  imagination  of  Gibbon  ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  followers 
of  Judas  were  known  as  a  sect  under  the  name  of  Galileeans.  —  M. 

t  M.  Guiiot,  on  the  authority  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  37,  and  of  Oro- 
tius,  viii.  6,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  tnose  who  extend  the  persecution 
to  the  provin4ps.  Mosheim  rather  leans  to  that  side  on  this  much  disputed 
{question,  (c.  ^Masy.)  Neander  takes  the  view  of  Gibbon,  which  is  in  gen- 
eral that  of  the  most  learned  writers.  There  is  indeed  no  evidence,  which 
£  can  discover,  of  its  reaching  the  provinces ;  and  the  apparent  security,  at 
least  as  regards  his  life,  with  which  St.  Paul  pursued  his  travels  during 
this  period,  affords  at  least  a  strong  inference  agf.inst  a  rigid  and  aeneriu 
cnqmsition  against  the  Christ'.ans  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  —  bL 
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Capitol  of  Eome;^  and  it  appears  no  less  singular,  tkit  the 
tribute  which  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former,  should  have 
been  converted  by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  victor  lo  restore 
and  adorn  the  splendor  of  the  latter.^^  The  emperors  levied 
a  general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  people ;  and  althoogh 
the  sum  aascneed  on  the  head  of  each  individual  was  incon« 
aiderable,  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity 
with  which  it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an  intolerable 
grievance.'^  Since  the  officers  of  the  revenue  extended  their 
unjust  claim  to  many  persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  blood 
or  religion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Christians, 
who  had  so  oAen  sheltered  themselves  under  the  shade  of 
die  synagc^oe,  should  now  escape  this  rapacious  persecution. 
Anxious  as  they  were  to  avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  idola- 
try, their  conscience  forbade  them  to  contribute  to  the  honor 
of  that  dasmon  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  the  Capito- 
line  Jupiter.  As  a  very  numerous  though  declining  party 
among  the  Christians  still  adhered  to  the  Taw  of  Moses,  their 
efforts  to  dissemble  their  Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the 
decisive  test  of  circumcision  ;^^  nor  were  the  Roman  magis- 
trates at  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their 
religious  tenets.  Among  the  Christians  who  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  or,  as  it  seems  more  prob* 
able,  before  that  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  two  persons  are 
said  to  have  appeared,  distinguished  by  their  extraction,  which 
was  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  the  greatest  monarchs. 
These  were  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the  apostle,  who  him- 


**  The  Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Yitellius 
and  Yeapaaian,  the  19th  of  Beccmber,  A.  D.  69.  On  the  10th  of 
August*  A.  D.  70,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Bomans. 

^  The  new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Bomi- 
tian.  c.  5.  Plutarch  in  Poplicola,  tom.  i.  p.  230,  edit.  Bryant.  The 
gilding  alone  cost  12,000  talents,  (above  two  millions  and  a  half.)  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Martial*  (L  iz.  Epigram  3,)  that  if  the  emperor 
had  called  in  his  debts,  Jupiter  himfwlf,  even  though  he  had  made  a 
general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  two 
■hillings  in  the  pound. 

^  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Caseins,  L  IxvL  p.  1082, 
with  Reimarus's  notes.  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numismatum,  tom.  iL  p. 
571 ;  and  Basnage,  ICstoire  des  Jui&,  1.  yii.  c.  2 

*^  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  12)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety 
publicly  examined  before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  wli^ 
Martial  cdla.  Mentula  tributis  damnata. 


i 
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self  M-aa  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ*"  Their  nafaral  prete  i- 
sions  to  the  throne  of  David  might  perhaps  attract  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and  excite  the  jealoasy  of  the  governor ;  but  the 
meanness  of  their  garb,  and  the  simptidtj  of  their  answers, 
soon  convinced  him  that  thej  were  neither  desirous  nor  capa- 
ble of  disturbing  the,  peace  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thej 
frankly  confessed  their  royal  origin,  and  their  near  relation  to 
the  Messiah;  but  they  disdaimed  any  temporal  views,  and 
professed  that  his  kingdom,  which  they  devoutly  expected, 
was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  angeUc  nature.  When  tbvy 
were  examined  concerning  their  fwtune  and  occupation,  they 
showed  their  hands,  hardened  with  daily  labor,  and  declared 
that  they  derived  their  whole  snbeislence  from  the  cultivation 
of  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Coeaba,  of  the  extent  of  about 
twenty-four  English  acres,  ^  and  of  the  value  of  nine 
thousand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The 
grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed  with  compassion  and 
contempt.** 

But  although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  David  might 
protect  them  from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the  present 
greatness  of  his  own  family  alarmed  the  pusillanimous  temper 
of  Doroitian,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of 
those  Romans  whom  he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed. 
Of  the  two  sons  of  his  uncle  Flavius  Sabinus,*^  the  elder  was 
soon  convicted  of  treasonable  intentions,  and  the  younger,  who 

**  This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious  tense, 
and  it  was  sapposed,  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  wer^  the  lawful  issue 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  virginity  of  the  mother 
of  God  suggested  to  the  Gnostics,  and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox 
Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a  second  wife  on  Joseph.  The 
Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  asserted  the 
perpetual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified  by  many  similar  examples 
the  new  interpretation  that  Jade,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who 
were  styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  cousins. 
See  TillemoDt,  Mem.  Ecclesiast  torn.  i.  part  iii. ;  and  Beausobre,  Hist 
Critique  du  Manicheisme,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

**  Thirty-nine  tr^e&pa,  squares  of  a  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if 
strictly  computed,  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the 
probability  of  circumstances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Yalois,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  irXe&pov  is 
used  to  express  the  Baraan  jugerum. 

^^  Eusebius,  iii.  20.    The  story  is  taken  from  Hegesippus. 

^^  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus.  (Hist  iii.  74, 
76.)  Sabinus  was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian, had  been  considered  as  the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian 
fiunily 
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bore  the  name  of  Flavius  Gcinens,  was  indebted  for  his  s^ifctv 
to  his  want  of  courage  and  ability. -"^^  The  cm|)cror,  for  a  long 
time,  distinguished  so  harmless  u  kinsman  by  his  favor  and 
protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Domitilla,  adopted 
the  children  of  that  marriage  to  the  hope  of  the  succession, 
and  invested  their  father  with  the  honors  of  the  consulship. 
But  be  had  scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magis- 
tiBcy,  when,  on  a  slight  pretence,  he  was  condemned  and 
executed ;  Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate  island  on  the 
coast  of  Campania;^  and  sentences  either  of  death  or  of 
confiscation  were  pronounced  against  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  involved  in  the  same  accusation.  The  guile 
imputed  to  their  charge  was  that  of  Atheism  and  Jewish  man' 
ners;^  a  singular  association  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  Christians,  as  the}' 
were  obscoreiy  and  imperfecdy  viewed  by  the  magistrate! 
and  hy  the  writers  of  that  period.  On  the  strength  of  so 
probable  an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  admitting  the  sus- 
picions of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their  honorable  crime, 
the  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domitilla  among  its 
first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty  of  Domitian  with 
the  name. of  the  second  persecution.  But  this  persecution 
(if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  few 
months  af\er  the  death  of  Clemens,  and  the  banishment  of 
Domitilla,  Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the  latter,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  favor,  but  who  had  not  surely  embraced  the 
fiiith,  of  his  mistress,*  assassinated  the  emperor  in  bis  pal- 
ace.^    The  memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by    the 

<*  Flavium  Clementem  patruelcm  suuiu  amtemptwimm  inertim  •  . 
ex  tenuiasimA  suspicione  Intcremit.     Sucton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 

^  The  Isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.  Bruttins  Pmsenf 
(■pud  Enseb.  iii.  18)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not 
fiur  distant  from  the  other.  That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of 
Basebius  or  of  his  transcribers,  have  given  occasion  to  suppose  two 
BomitiUas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont,  M6- 
moires  Eocleaiastiques,  tom.  iL  p.  224. 

^  Dion.  L  Lxvii  p.  1112.  If  the  Bruttius  Piaesens,  from  whom  it 
is  probable  that  he  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  oi 
Pluiy,  (EpistoL  viL  3,)  we  may  consider  liim  as  a  contemporary 
writer. 

**  8aeC.  in  Domit  c.  17.    Philostratus  in  ^t.  ApoUon.  1.  viii. 


*  This  is  an  uneandid  inrcasm.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  Stephen 
with  the  religion  of  Domitilla.  He  was  a  knave  detected  in  the  malTersa- 
tion  of  money —interceptarum  pecuniarum  reus.  —  M. 

VOL.  n.  3 
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penate ;  his  acts  were  rescinded ;  his  exil<?8  recalkd ;  and 
under  the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent 
were  restorbd  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most  guilty 
either  obtained  pardon  or  escaped  punishment.^ 

II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
the  younger  Pliny  was  intrusted  by  his  friend  and  master  with 
the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Ho  soon  found  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  justice  or  of  law 
he  should  direct  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  an  office  the 
most  repugnant  to  his  humanity.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at 
any  judicial  proceedings  against  the  Christians,  with  whose 
name  alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  ;  and  he  was  totally 
uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  the  method 
of  their  conviction,  and  the  degree  of  their  punishment.  In 
this  perplexity  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  wisdom  of -Trajan  an  impartial,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  favorable  account  of  the  new  superstition,  request- 
ing the  emperor,  that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his 
doubts,  and  to  instruct  his  ignorance.^^  The  life  of  Pliny  had 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the 
business  of  the  world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had 
pleaded  with  distinction  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,^  filled  a 
place  in  the  senate,  had  been  invested  with  the  honors  of  the 
consulship,  and  had  formed  very  numerous  connections  with 
every  order  of  men,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  From 
his  ignorance  therefon  ^e  may  derive  some  useful  informa- 
tion. We  may  assure  jurselves,  that  when  he  accepted  the 
government  of  Bithynia,  there  were  no  general  laws  or  de- 
crees of  the  senate  in  force  against  the  Christians ;  that  nei- 
ther Trajan  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  predecessors,  whose  edicts 

**  Dion.  L  Izviii.  p.  1118.    PUn.  EpiatoL  ir.  22. 

*^  Flin.  EpistoL  z.  97.  The  learned  MoBhelm  expresses  himself 
(p.  147,  232)  with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and 
oandid  temper.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lardner's  suspicions  (see  Jew- 
ish and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iL  p.  46,)  I  am  luiable  to  discover 
anj  bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings.* 

^  Pun.  Epist.  V.  8.  lie  pleaded  his  first  cause  A.  D.  81 ;  the  year 
after  the  famous  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle 
lost  his  life. 


*  Yet  the  humane  Pliny  put  two  female  attendants,  probably  deacon* 
esses,  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  ascertain  tae  real  rature  of  these  suspi- 
einus  meetings :  necessarium  credidi,  ex  daabus  ancilhs,  quae  minis^w 
iiuebantur,  quid  csset  veri  et  per  tormenia  qucrere.  —  M 
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were  received  into  the  ciyil  and  criminaf  jurispradence,  had 
pablicly  declared  their  intentions  concerning  the  new  sect 
and  that  whatever  proceedings  had  heen  carried  on  against 
the  Christians,  there  were  none  of  suiiicient  weight  and 
authority  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Roman 
magistrate. 

The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age  have  frequently  appealed,  discovers  as  much 
regard  for  justice  and  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with 
his  mistaken  notions  of  religious  policy.^  Instead  of  dis* 
playing  the  implacable  zeal  of  an  Inquisitor,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  most  minute  particles  of  heresy,  and  exulting  in  the 
number  of  his  victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much  more 
solicitude  to  protect  the  security  of  the  innocent,  than  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  guilty.  He  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  any  general  plan ;  but  he  lays  down  two  salutary 
rules,  which  oAen  afToided  relief  and  support  to  the  distressed 
Christians.  Though  he  directs  the  magt^lrates  to  punish  such 
persons  as  are  legally  convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  very 
humane  inconsistency,  from  making  any  inquiries  concerning 
the  supposed  criminals.  Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed  to 
proceed  on  every  kind  of  information.  Anonymous  charges 
the  emperor  rejects,  as  too  repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  strictly  requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those 
to  whom  the  guilt  of  Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  a  fair  and  open  accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable, 
that  the  persons  who  assumed  so  invidious  an  office,  were 
obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of  their  suspicions,  to  specify 
(both  in  respect  to  time  and  place)  the  secret  assemblies, 
which  their  Christian  adversary-  had  frequented,  and  to  dis- 
close a  great  number  of  circumstances,  which  were  concealed 
with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye  of  the  profane. 
If  they  succeeded  in  their  prosecution,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  a  considerable  and  active  party,  to  the  cen- 
sure of  the  more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  igno- 
miny which,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  attended  the 
character  of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in 
their  proofs,  they  incurred  the  severe  and  perhaps  capital 

**  Flin.  BpiBt.  X.  98.  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  6)  considers  this 
icftrripi  as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws,  "  qnas  Trajanus  ex 
parte  frustratus  est : "  and  yet  Tertollian,  in  another  part  of  his  Apol- 
ogy, exposes  the  inconsjatency  of  prohibiting  inquiries,  and  enjoining 
roniahmenta. 
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penalty,  which,  according  to  a  law  published  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  was'inflicted  on  those  who  falsely  attributed  to  their 
fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Christianity.  The  violence  of 
personal  or  superstitious  animosity  might  sometimes  preyail 
over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  disgrace  and  danger ; 
but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined,  that  accusations  of  so  un- 
promising un  appearance  were  either  lightly  or  frequently 
undertaken  by  the  Pagan  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.^®  • 

The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude  the  prudence 
of  the  laws,  affords  a  sufficient  proof  how  efiectually  they  dis- 
appointed the  mischievous  designs  of  private  malice  or  super- 
stitious zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly,  the  restraints 
of  fear  and  shame,  so  forcible  on  the  minds  of  individuals,  are 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  influence.  The  pious 
Christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain,  or  to  escape,  the  glory 
of  martyrdom,  expected,  either  with  impatience  or  with  terror, 
the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games  and  festivals.  On  those 
occasions  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  were 
collected  in  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  where  every  circum- 
stance of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed 
to  kindle  their  devotion,  and  to  extinguish  their  humanity. 
Whilst  the  numerous  spectators,  crowned  with  garlands,  per- 
fumed with  incense,  purified  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and 
surrounded  with  the  altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities, 
resigned  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  which  they 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship, 
they  recollected,  that  the  Christians  alone  abhorred  the  gods 
01  mankind,  and  by  their  absence  and  melancholy  on  these 
solemn  festivals,  seemed  to  insult  or  to.  lament  the  public 
felicity.    If  the  empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent  oalam- 

^  EusebiuB  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  It.  c.  9)  has  preserved  the  edict  of 
Hadrian.  He  has  likewise  (c.  13)  given  us  one  still  more  favorable, 
under  the  name  of  Antoninus ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so 
anivcrsally  allowed.  The  second  Apology  of  Justm  contains  some 
curious  particulars  relative  to  the  accusations  of  Christian8.t 


*  The  enactment  of  this  *aw  affords  strong  presumption,  that  accusa 
tions  of  the  "  crime  of  Cltfiscianitj/'  were  by  no  means  so  uncommon,  nor 
receiTcd  with  so  much  mistrust  and  cauti6n  by  the  ruling  authorities,  av 
Gibbon  w^uld  mainuate.— M. 

f  Professor  Hegebuayer  has  proved  the  authenticity  of  the  edict  of  An- 
toninus, In  his  Comm.  Hlst.-Theol.  in  Edict.  Imp.  Antonini.  Tubing.  1777i 
in  4to.  —  G. 

Neander  doubts  its  authenticity,  (vol.  i.  p.  163.)  In  my  opbidon,  the 
internal  evidence  is  decisive  against  it.  —  M. 
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tiy,  by  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  an  unsuccessful  war ;  if  the 
Tyber  had,  ot  if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks ;  if 
the  earth  had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the  seasons 
had  been  interrupted,  the  superstitious  Pagans  were  convinced 
that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety  of  the  Christians^  who  were 
spared  by  the  excessive  lenity  of  the  government,  had  at 
length  provoked  the  divine  justice.  It  was  not  among  a 
licentious  and  exasperated  popuhice,  that  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  could  be  observed ;  it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre 
stained  with-  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  that  the 
voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.  The  impatient  clamors 
of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Christians  as  the  enemies  of 
gods  and  men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest  tortures,  and^ven* 
turing  to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  new  sectaries,  required  with  irresistible  vehemence  that 
they  should  be  instantly  apprehended  and  cast  to  the  lions.^^ 
The  provincial  governors  and  magistrates  who  presided  in  the 
public  spectacles  were  usually  inclined  to  gratify  the  inclina- 
tions, and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the  people,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  emperors 
protected  the  church  from  the  danger  of  these  tumultuous 
clamors  and  irregular  accusations,  which  they  justly  censured 
as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the  equity  of  their 
adrainistnition.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius 
expressly  declared,  that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  should 
never  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punish 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  had  embraced  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Christians.^ 

ni.  Punishment  ¥ras  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  con- 
viction, and  the  Christians,  whose  guilt  was  the  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  volun; 
tary  confession,  still  retained  in  tlieir  own  power  the  alterna- 
tive of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as 
the  actual  resistance,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the. 
magistrate.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  oflfered  them  an  easy 
paiSon,  since,  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense 
upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  in  safety 
and  with  applause.     It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humano 

'^  See  Tertnllian,  (Apolog.  c.  40.)  The  acts  of  the  xnartrrdom  of 
Polycaip  exhibit  a  lirelj  picture  of  these  tumults,  which  were  usually 
Cbmented  by  the  malice  of  the  Jevrs. 

"  These  regolationB  are  inserted  in  the  above  mentioned  edicts  o^ 
Hadrian  and  Pius.    See  the  apology  of  Melito,  (apud  Euseb.  L  iv.  ( 
X6.) 

3» 
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judge  to  endjavor  io  re  Maim,  rather  than  to  punish,  thoM 
deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  according  to  the  ago^ 
the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  he  frequently  con. 
descended  to  «et  before  their  eyes  every  circumstance  which 
could  render  life  more  pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible ;  and 
to  solicit,  nay,  to  entreat,  them,  that  they  would  show  aome 
compassion  to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their 
friends.^3  If  threats  and  persuasions  proved  ineiTectual,  he 
had  oAen  recourse  to  violence ;  the  scourge  and  the  rack  were 
called  in  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  argument,  and  every  art 
of  cruelty  was  employed  to  subdue  such  infteitible,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  PaganR,  such  criminal,  obstinacy.  The 
ancient  apologists  of  Christianity  have  censured,  with  equal 
truth  and  severity,  the  irregular  conduct  of  their  persecutors, 
who,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  judicial  proceeding,  ad- 
mitted the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  confession, 
but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the  object  of  their 
inquiry.^  The  monks  of  succeeding  ages,  who,  in  their 
peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with  diversifying 
the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have  lire- 
quently  invented  torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and  iuge* 
nious  nature.  In  particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  su^jfose, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  con* 
sideration  of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavoied  to 
seduce  those  whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  tliat  fay 
their  orders  the  roost  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those 
whom  they  found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related,  that 
pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were 
sometimes  condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial,t  and   called 

"^  See  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Pliny.  The  most 
authentic  acts  of  tke  martyrs  abound  in  these  exhortations.* 

**  In  particular,  see  TertuUian,  (Apolog.  c.  2,  3,)  and  Lactantius, 
^Institut.  Divin.  v.  9.)  Their  reaaouings  are  ahnoat  the  same ;  but 
we  may  discover,  that  one  of  these  apologiats  had  been  a  lawyer,  and 
the  otbier  a  rhetorician. 


*  Pliny's  test  was  the  worship  of  the  gods,  offerings  to  the  statue  of  the 
emperor,  and  blaspheming  Christ — prsterea  maledicerent  Christo.— M. 

t  The  more  ancient  as  weU  as  autnentic  memorials  of  the  church,  relate 
many  examples  of  the  fact,  (of  these  severe  triaU^)  which  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict.  Tertullian,  among  others,  says.  Nam  proxinie  ad  lenonem 
damnando  Christianam.  potiu's  quam  ad  leonem,  confessi  estis  labem  pudi" 
eitis  apud  nos  atrociorem  omni  poena  et  omni  morte  reputari,  Apol.  cap« 
ttlt.  Eusebius  likewise  says,  "  Other  vireins,  dragged  to  brothels,  navr  lost 
their  life  rather  than  defile  their  virtue.       Kuseb.  Hist.  Bcc.  viii.  14.  --^  G. 

The  miraculous  interpositions  were  the  oifspring  of  the  ooa^no  imaf  *i»» 
Uons  of  the  monks.  —  Al. 
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upon  to  determine  whether  they  set  a  higher  value  on  their 
religion  or  on  their  chastity.  The  youths  to  whose  licenrious 
embraces  they  were  abandoned ,  received  a  solemn  exhortation 
from  the  jiHige,  to  exert  their  meet  strenuous  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin  who  refused 
to  bum  incense  on  her  altars.  Their  violence,  however,  was 
commonly  disuppmnted,  and  the  seasonable  interposition  of 
some  miracolous  power  preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ 
from  the  dishonor  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We  should 
not  indeed  neglect  to  remark,  that  the  more  ancient  as  well  as 
authentic  memorials  of  the  church  are  seldom  polluted  with 
these  extravagant  and  indecent  fictions.^ 

The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability  in  the  repre* 
sentation  of  these  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  by  a 
very  natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth 
or  fifUi  centuries  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  same 
degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their 
own  breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own 
times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who 
were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire,  might  have  imbibed 
the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  that  the  cruel  disposition 
of  others  might  occasionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of  ava« 
rice  or  of  personal  resentment^^  But  it  is  certain,  and  we 
may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of  the  first  Christians, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  those  magistrates  who  exercised  in 
the  provinces  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate, 
and  to  whose  hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death 
was  intrusted,  behaved  like  men  of  polished  manners  and 
liberal  education,  who  respected  the  rules  of  justice,  and  who 
were  conversant  with  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  They  fre- 
quently declined  (he  odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the 
charge  with  contempt,  or  suggested  to  the  accused  Christian 
some  legal  evasion,  l^  which  he  might  elude  the  severity  of 


*  See  two  instanceB  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Slncera 
Msrtyrunit  published  by  Ruinart,  p.  160,  399.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend 
of  Paul  the  Hennit,  tells  a  strange  story  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  assaulted  by  a  beautiful  and 
wanton  courtesan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temptation  by  biting  off  his 
Sonsue. 

**  The  eonveision  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herminianna, 
governor  of  Cappadooia,  to  treat  the  Christians  with  xmcommoo 
leveritf.    TertoUian  ad  Soapulam,  c.  3. 
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tlie  iaws.*7  Whenever  they  were  invested  with  a  discretionary 
pow'er,^  they  used  it  much  less  for  the  oppression,  than  for 
ihe  relief  and  benefit,  of  the  afflicted  church.  They  were  far 
from  condemning  all  the  Christians  who  were  accused  before 
their  tribunal,  and  very  far  from  punishing  with  death  all  those 
who  were  convicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  new 
Euperstition.  Contenting  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  milder  chastisements  of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in 
the  mines,^®  they  left  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  justice 
some  reason  to  hope,  that  a  prosperous  event,  the  accession, 
the  marriage,  or  the  triumph  of  an  emperor,  might  speedily 
restoi*e  them,  by  a  general  pardon,  to  their  former  state.  The 
martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, appear  to  have  been  selected  from  the  most  opposite 
extremes.  They  were  either  bishops  and  presbyters,  the  per- 
sons the  most  distinguished  among  the  Christians  by  their  rank 
and  influence,  and  whose  example  might  strike  terror  into  the 
whole  sect ;  ^^  or  else  they  were  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
among  them,  particularly  those  of  the  servile  condition,  whose 
lives  were  esteemed  of  little  value,  and  whose  suflerings  were 

*'  Tertullian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions 
leveral  remarkable  instances  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  which  had 
happened  within  his  knowledge. 

"^  Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid  quod  quasi  certam  fonnam 
habcati  constitui  potest ;  an  expression  of  Trajan,  which  gaye  a  very 
great  latitude  to  the  govcmors  of  provinces.* 

^  In  Metalla  damnamur,  in  insulas  relegamur.  Tcrtullian,  Apolog. 
c.  12.  The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  their  clergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian  ad- 
dressed a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  comfort.  See  Cyprian.  Epistol. 
76,  77. 

'"  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence  either  the 
epistles,  or  the  acts,  of  Ignatius,  (they  may  be  found  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,)  yet  we  may  quote  that  bishop  of 
Antioch  as  one  of  these  exempiary  martyrs.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to 
llomo  as  a  public  spectacle ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  he  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  already 
at  an  end.t 

*  Gibbon  altogether  forgets  that  Trajan  fully  approved  of  the  course 
pursued  by  Pliny.  That  course  was,  to  order  all  who  persevered  in  the\r 
faith  to  be  led  to  execution  :  perseverantes  duci  jussi.  —  M. 

t  The  acts  of  Ignatius  arc  generally  received  as  authentic,  as  are  seven 
of  his  letters.  Eiisebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  them:  there  are  two 
editions  ;  in  one,  the  letters  are  longer,  and  manv  passages  appear  to  have 
been  interpolated ;  the  other  edition  is  that  which  contains  tne  leal  letters 
of  St.  Ignatius;  such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  most 
enlightened  critics     (See  Lordner,  Cred.  of  Gosp.  Hist.)    L«ts«.  Ober  die  * 
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newed  by  the  ancients  with  too  careless  an  indiflTercnceJl 
The  learned  Origen,  who,  from  his  experience  as  wet]  as  read- 
ing, was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tians, declares,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  the  number  of 
martyrs  was  very  inconsiderable.''^  His  authority  would  alone 
be  sufBcient  to  annihilate  that  formidable  army  of  martyrs, 
whose  relics,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  have  replenbhed  so  many  churches,''^  and  whose  mar- 
vellous achievements  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
volumes  of  Holy  RomanceJ^     But  the  general  assertion  of 


'*  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  (Euseb.  1.  y.  c  1,)  the  slave  Blaii- 
dma  was  dwtinguiahed  by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  mar- 
tjn  BO  much  celebrated  in  the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  twc 
were  of  a  servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  concUtion. 

^*  Origen.  advers.  Celsum,  1.  iiL  p.  116.  His  words  deserve  to  bj 
transcribed.  **  'OAiyot  vara  jrai^ou;,  Mai  atpoOffa  tt/o^i^^iTrot  vn9{t  T>/i 
JE(»firTitfv«^  99otft^it(ag  TtSytlxatn.*'^ 

"  H  we  recollect  that  all  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  Christians, 
and  that  all  the  Christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judge 
with  how  much  safety  religious  honors  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or 
urns,  indiscriminately  taken  &om  the  public  burial-place.  After  ten 
centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  some  suspicions  have  arisen 
imong  the  more  learned  Catholics.  They  now  require,  as  a  proof  of 
lanctit}'  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full  of  red  liquor 
iuppoacd  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree.  But  the  two  for- 
Acr  signs  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last.  It  is  observed 
by  the  critics,  1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm,  is  perhaps 
a  cypress,  and  perhaps  only  a  stop,  the  flourish  of  a  comma  used  in 
the  monumental  inscriptions.  2.  That  the  palm  was  the  symbol  of 
victory  among  the  Pagans.  3.  That  among  the  Christians  it  served 
as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a  joyful 
resurrection.  See  the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon,  on  the  worship  of  un- 
known saints,  and  Muratori  sopra  le  Antichitd  Itallane,  Dissertat.  IviiL 

'^  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  10,000 
Christian  soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
on  Mount  Ararat.  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Romanum ;  Tllle- 
mont,  M6m.  Ecclesidst.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  438 ;  .and  Geddes's  Miscel- 


Keligion,  v.  i.  p.  529.  tJsser.  Diss,  de  Ign.  EpisL  Pearson,  Vindie.  Igna- 
tians.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  it  was  under  the  reign  of  Trajan  that 
the  bishop  Ignatius  was  carried  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  to  be  exposed  to 
the  lions  m  the  amphitheatre,  the  year  of  J.  C.  107,  according  to  some;  of 
116,  aecording  to  others. -—O. 

*  The  words  that  follow  should  be  quoted :  '*  Ood  not  permitting  that 
all  this  class  of  men  should  be  exterminated  ;  **  which  appears  to  indicate 
that  Origen  thought  the  number  put  to  death  inconsiaerable  only  when 
eompared  to  the  numbers  who  had  suryived.  Besides  this,  he  is  speaking 
of  the  state  of  the  religion  under  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  Alexander  oeverus, 
iind  Philip,  who  had  not  persecuted  the  Christians.  It  was  daring  the 
yagn  of  the  latter  that  Origen  wrote  his  books  against  Celsus.  — G. 
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On  gen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  particular 
lestimony  of  his  friend  Dionyslus,  who,  in  the  immense  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius, 
«^ckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered  for  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  name.'^^ 

During  the  same  period  of  persecution,  the  zealous,  the 
eloquent,  the  ambitious  Cyprian  governed  the  church,  not  only 
of  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  "possessed  every  quality 
which  could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  faithful,  or  provoke 
the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  Pagan  magistrates.  His 
chamcter  as  well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy 
prelate  as  the  most  distinguished  object  of  envy  and  of  danger.''^ 
The  experience,  however,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  our  fancy  has  exaggerated  the  perilous  situation 
oi  a  Christian  bishop  ;  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which  temporal  am* 
bition  is  always  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of 
honors.  Pour  Roman  emperors,  with  their  families,  their 
favorites,  and  their  adherents,  perished  by  the  sword  in  the 
space  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
guided  by  his  authority  and  eloquence  the  councils  of  the 
African  church.  It  was  only  in  the  third  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration, that  he  had  reuaon,  during  a  few  months,  to  apprehend 

laxiies,  vol.  iL  p.  203.  The  abbreviatiou  of  Mil.,  which  may  signify 
either  soldurM  or  thou$afuti,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some  extraor- 
dinary mistakes. 

^^  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  L  vi.  o.  41.  One  of  the  sevcmtcen  was 
likewise  accused  of  robbery.* 

^  The  letters  of  Cypzian  exhibit  a  very  curions  and  original  picture 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  timet.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of 
Cypriani  composed  with  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  different 
▼lews ;  the  one  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliothdque  Universelle,  torn.  xii.  p. 
208 — 378,)  the  other  by  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccleaiastiques,  torn, 
iv.  part  L  p.  76 — 459. 

*  Gibbon  ought  to  have  said,  was  falsely  accused  of  robbery,  for  so  it  is 
m  the  Greek  text.  This  Christian,  named  Nemesion,  falsely  accused  of 
robbery  before  the  centurion,  was  acquitted  of  a  crime  altogether  foreign 
to  his  character,  (dXAorpiwrdrirr,)  but  he  was  led  before  the  governor  as 
guilty  of  being  a  Christian,  and  the  governor  inflicted  upon  him  a  double 
torture.  (Euseb.  loc.  cit.)  It  must  be  added,  that  Saint  Dionysius  onlv 
makes  particular  mention  of  the  principal  martyra,  [this  is  very  doubtful. 
^M.,]  and  that  he  says,  in  general,  that  the  fury  of  the  Pagans  against 
the  Christians  gave  to  Alexandria  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm, 
rihis  refers  to  plunder  and  ill  usage,  not  to  actual  slaughter. —•  M.j 
Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  Origen  wrote  befois  the  persocu^in  of 
the  emperor  Dec! us.  —  G. 
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che  aewen  edicts  of  Decius^  the  ▼igilance  of  the  m&gitttrate, 
Rod  the  clamors  of  the  multitude^  who  loudly  demanded,  that 
Cyprian,  the  leader  of  the  Christians,  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lioos.  Pnidence  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  temporary 
retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was  obeyed.  He  withdrew 
himself  into  an  obscure  solitude,  from  whence  he  could  main« 
tain  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  clergy  and  peoole  of 
Carthage ;  and,  concealitig  himself  till  the  tempest  whj  past, 
he  preserved  his  life,  without  relinquishing  either  his  power  or 
hi  I  reputation.  His  extreme  caution  did  not,  however,  escape 
the  censure  of  the  more  rigid  Christians,  who  lamented,  or  the 
reproaches  of  his  personal  enemies,  who  insulted,  a  conduct 
which  they  considered  as  a  pusillanimous  and  criminal  deser* 
tion  of  the  most  sacrsd  duty  J'  The  propriety  of  reserving 
hitnself  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  church,  the  example 
of  aeveml  holy  bishops,^^  and  the  divine  admonitions,  which, 
as  be  declares  himself,  he  frequently  received  in  visions  and 
ecstasies,  were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his  justification  J'  But 
his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the  cheerful  resolution,  with 
which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  he  suffered  death  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  authentic  history  of  his  martyrdom 
has  been  recorded  with  unusual  candor  and  impartiality.  A 
short  abstract,  therefore,  of  its  most  important  circumstances, 
will  convey  the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the 
forms,  of  the  Roman  persecutions.^ 

When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the  third,  and  Gallienus  for 
the  fourth,  time,  Patemus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  summoned 
Cyprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber.  He  there 
acquainted  him  with  the  Imperial  mandate  which  he  had  just 


"  See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the 
bishop  of  Carthage.  (Cyprian.  Epist.  8,  9.)  Pontius  labors  with  the 
greatest  care  and  diligence  to  justify  his  master  against  the  general 


1*  In  partioular  thoeo  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory 
Thaum&turffUB,  of  Neo-Caesarea.  Soe  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  L  vi.  c. 
40 ;  and  Mraioxres  de  TUlemont,  torn.  iv.  part  IL  p.  686. 

^  See  Cyprian.  Epist.  16,  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

*  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontiiis,  the 
eompaaion  of  his  eiiie,  and  the  spectator  of  his  death ;  and  we  like- 
wise possess  the  ancient  proconsular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These 
two  relations  are  oonslBtent  with  each  other,  and  with  probability ; 
vid  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unsullied  by  &ny 
^inculoas  eixoumstances. 
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received  ,^^  that  those  who  had  ahandoned  the  Roman  rehgioD 
should  immediately  return  to  the  practice  of  the  oeremoniea 
of  tlieir  ancestors.  Cyprian  replied  without  hesitation,  thai 
he  was  a  Christian  and  a  hishop,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  daily  supplica- 
tions for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his 
lawful  sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to  some 
invidious  and  indeed  illegal  questions  which  the  proconsul  had 
proposed.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as  the 
penalty  of  Cyprian^s  disobedience  ;  and  he  was  conducted 
without  delay  to  Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugi- 
tania,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage.®  The  exiled 
bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniences  of  life  and  the  consciousness 
of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  diffused  over  Africa  and  Italy ; 
an  account  of  his  behavior  was  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  Christian  world  ;®3  and  his  solitude  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  letters,  the  visits,  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
faithful.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  proconsul  in  the  province, 
the  fortune  of  Cyprian  appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still 
more  favorable  aspect.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment; 
nnd  though  not  yet  permitted  to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  were  assigned  for 
the  place  of  his  residence.®* 

At  length,  exactly  one   year**  afler  Cyprian   was  first 

^^  It  should  seem  that  these  M'ere  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  governors.  DionysiuB  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  yii.  c.  II)  lelates 
the  history  of  his  own  banishment  £rom  Alexandria  almost  in  tho 
same  manner.  But  as  he  escaped  and  survived  the  persecution,  we 
must  account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than  Cyprian. 

"  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  3*  Cellariua,  Qcograph.  Antiq.  part 
lii.  p.  96.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90 ;  and  for  the  adjacent  coimtry,  (which 
is  terminated  I  ly  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,)  I'AMque 
de  Marmol.  torn.  ii.  p.  494.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
near  Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  present  altered  into  Gurbos ;  and  Dr.  Shaw 
n>ad  an  inscription,  which  styles  that  city  Colonia  Fulvia,  The  deacon 
I'untius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  12)  calls  it  **  Apricum  et  compctentem 
locum,  hospitium  pro  voluntate  sccretum,  et  quicquid  apponi  eis  ante 
promissum  est,  quiVegnum  ct  justitiam  Bel  quasrunt." 

«  See  Cyprian.  Epistol.  77,  edit.  Fell. 

^  Upon  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit 
ot  the  poor.  The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of 
some  Christian  friend)  restored  them  to  Cyprian.    See  Pontius,  c.  16, 

••  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he 
4reamt  th?t  he  should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.    The  event 
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apl  .\:hea<led,  Galerius  Maximua,  proconsul  of  Africa,  r^^eeived 
the  Imperial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Christian  teach- 
es. The  oishdp  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  shaald  bo 
singled  out  ibr  one  of  the  first  victims;  and  the  frailty  of 
nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  himself,  by  a  secret  flight, 
from  the  danger  and  the  honor  of  martyrdom  ;*  but  soon 
recovering  that  fortitude  which  his  character  required,  he 
returned  to  his  gardens,  and  patiently  expected  the  ministers 
of  death.  Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were  intrusted  with  that 
commission,  placed  Cyprian  between  them  in  a  chariot ;  and 
as  the  proconsul  was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  conducted  him, 
not  to  a. prison,  but  to  a  private  house  in  Carthage,  which 
belonged  to  one  of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  bishop,  and  his  Christian  friends 
were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy  his  society,  whilst 
the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  faithful,  anxious 
and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate  of  their  spiritual  father.^ 
In  the  mpming  tie  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  procon- 
sul, who,  al\er  informing  himself  of  the  name  and  situation  of 
Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  pressed  him 
lo  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  disobedience.  The 
Rsfusal  of  Cyprian  was  firm  and  decisive  ;  and  the  magistrate, 
when  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced 
with  some  reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was  conceived 
in  the  following  terms :  '^  That  Thascius  Cyprianus  should  bo 


made  it  necessary  to  explain  that  word,  as  signifying  a  year.  Pontius, 
e  12. 

*  Pontius  (c.  15)  acknowledffefl  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  he 
supped,  passed  the  night  custodil  delicate.  The  bishop  exercised  a 
last  and  very  proper  act-of  jniiadiotion,  by  directing  that  the  younger 
females,  who  watched  in  the  street,  should  be  removed  from  Uie 
daogeri  and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.  Act.  Proconsularii^ 
e.3 


*  Thia  was  not,  as  it  appears;  the  motive  which  induced  St.  Cyprian  to 
conceal  himself  for  a  short  time :  he  was  threatened  to  be  carried  to  Utica ; 
he  prefened  remaining  at  Carthage,  in  order  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  the 
midst  of  his  flock,  and  in  order  that  his  death  might  conduce  to  the 
edification  of  those  whom  he  had  guided  during  life.  Such,  at  least,  is  his 
•wn  explanation  of  his  conduct  m  one  of  his  letters :  Cum  perlattun  ad 
Bo^  fuisset,  fratres  carissimi,  frumentarios  esse  missos  qui  me  Uticam  per- 
ducerent,  consiUoque  cariseimorum  persuasum  est,  ut  do  hortis  interim 
sccederemus,  justa  intcrreniente  causa,  conscnsij  co  quod  congruat  epis- 
?opum  in  ea  civitate,  in  qua  Ecclesiie  dominicse  prniest,  illic  Dominun 
^infiteri  et  plebem  uniTersam  preepositi  prossentis  eonfessione  clariftcari 
€p.83.— O. 
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immediately  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome 
and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal  associatioa       v^ 
which  he  bad  seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the       ^ 
laws  of  the  most  holy  emperors,  Valerian  and  Gallienus.*'*^ 
The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest  and  least  painful 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person  convicted  of  any  capital 
offence ;  nor  was  the  use  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  from 
the  bishop  of  Carthage  either  the  recantation  of  his  principlefli  ^ 
or  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a  general  cry  of 
^^  We  will  die  with  him,^*  arose  at  once  among  the  listemng 
tnultitude  of  Christians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates 
The  generous  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  their  afrection  were 
neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  themselves. 
He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions, 
without  resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his  exe- 
cution, a  spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was 
already  tilled  with  great  numbers  of  spectators.  His  faithful 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  permitted  to  accompany  their 
holy  bishop.*  They  assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper 
garment,  spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious 
relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to  bestow  five*and- 
twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the  excutioner.  The  martyr  then 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was 
separated  from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained  during  some 
hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Gentiles :  but  in  the  night 
it  was  removed,  and  transported  in  a  triumphal  procession, 
and  with  a  splendid  illumination,  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
Christians.  The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated 
without  receiving  any  interruption  from  the  Roman  magis- 
trates ;  and  those  among  the  faithful,  who  had  performed  the 
last  offices  to  his  person  and  his  memory,  were  secure  from 
the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment  It  is  remarkable, 
that  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  bishops  in  the  province  of 

^  Soe  the  original  sentenco  in  the.  Acta,  c  4 ;  and  in  PontiuB,  c  17. 
rk»  latter  ezpreasea  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 


*  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  St.  Cyprian,  by  Pontim,  nor  in  the 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  can  make  us  suppose  that  the  piesbyt(*is  and 
deacons,  in  their  clerical  character,  and  known  to  be  such,  had  t!  e  per- 
mission  to  attend  their  holy  bishop.  Setting  aside  all  religious  considrra* 
tions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  kind  of  complaisance 
with  which  the  historian  here  insists,  in  favor  of  the  perteeutors,  on  some 
mitigating  circumstances  allowed  at  the  death  of  a  man  whose  only  erima 
was  maintaining  his  own  opinions  with  frankness  and  courage.  -  O. 
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Africa,  Cyprian  was  the  firat  who  was  esteemed  wctihy  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^ 

It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian,  either  to  die  a  martyr,  or 
to  live  an  apostate :  but  on  that  choice  depended  the  ahema*^ 
tive  of  honor  or  infamy.    Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  had  employed  the  profession  of  the  Christiao 
feith  only  as  the  instrument  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it 
was  still  incumbent  on  him  to  support  the  chamcter  he  had 
assumed  ;^  and  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  degree  of  manly 
fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
than  by  a  single  act  to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life, 
for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Christian  brethren,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  Gentile  world.     But  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  was  sup- 
ported by  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines 
which   he   preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  must  have 
appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  terror. 
It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any  distinct  ideas  from  the  vague 
though  eloquent  declamations  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  immortal  glory  and  happiness  which  they  con 
fidently  promised  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  died 
their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion.^    They  inculcated  with 
becoming  diligence,  that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied  every 
defect  and  expiated  every  sin ;  that  while  the  souls  of  ordinary 
Christians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  slow  and  painful 

^  Pontiiia,  c.  19.  M.  da  Tniemont  (M6inoire8,  torn.  iv.  part  L  p. 
150,  note  50)  is  not  pleased  with  so  positive  aa  ezelnsion  of  any 
finmer  martyxa  of  the  episcopal  rank.* 

*  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles 
of  Hiomas  Becketi  we  most  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death  wiUi 
a  constancy  not  unworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  LytUe- 
ton's  History  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  592,  ftc. 

**  See  in  particular  the  treatise  of  Cf3rprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  87 — ^98, 
edit.  FeU.  llie  leartung  of  Dodwell*  (Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  xii.  siiL,j 
and  the  ingenuity  of  liiddleton,  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  162,  ftc,)  have  left 
scarcely  any  thing  to  add  concerning  the  merit,  the  honors,  and  the 
Biothres  of  the  martyrs. 

*  M.  de  Tillemont,  as  an  honest  writer,  explains  the  difficulties  which 
as  felt  about  the  text  of  Pontius,  and  concludes  br  distinctly  stating,  that 
eithout  doubt  there  is  some  mistake,  and  that  Pontius  mutt  have  meant 
ndy  Africa  Minor  or  Carthage ;  for  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  58th  (09th)  letter 
addressed  to  Pupianus,  speaks  expressly  of  many  bishops  his  colleagues, 
|iii  proseripti  sunt,  vel  apprehenai  in  carcere  et  catenis  fuerunt ;  aut  qui 
n  exilium  rel^ati,  Ulustn  itinere  ad  Dominum  profecti  sunt;  aut  q«i 
foibttsdam  locis  animadversi,  coslestes  coronas  de  Domini  claiifleaticaa 
fampsenint.— O. 
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purificatioo,  the  triumphant  sufferers  entered  intc  the  imine* 
diate  fruition  of  eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  ihf! 
patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with 
Christ,  and  acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  universal  judgment 
of  mankind.  The  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation  upon 
earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the  vanity  of  human  nature, 
often  served  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  martyrs.  The 
honors  which  Rome  or  Athens  bestowed  on  those  citizens  who 
had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  were  cold  and  un- 
meaning demonstrations  of  respect,  when  compared  with  the 
ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive  church 
expressed  towards  the  victorious  champions  of  the  faith.  The 
annual  commemoration  of  their  virtues  and  sufferings  was 
observed  as  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  at  length  terminated  in 
religious  worship.  Among  the  Christians  who  had  publicly 
confessed  their  religious  principles,  those  who  (as  it  very 
frequently  happened)  had  been  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  or 
the  prisons  of  the  Pagan  magistrates,  obtained  such  honors  as 
were  justly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom  and  their  gen* 
erous  resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted  the  per- 
mission of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters  which  they  had 
worn,  and  on  the  wounds  which  they  had  received.  Their 
persons  were  esteemed  holy,  their  decisions  were  admitted 
with  deference,  and  th^y  too  often  abused,  by  their  spiritual 
pride  and  licentious  manners,  the  preeminence  which  their 
zeal  and  intrepidity  had  acquired.^^  Distinctions  like  these, 
whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit,  betray  the  inconsidera- 
ble number  of  those  who  suffered,  and  of  those  who  died,  for 
the  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  age  will  more  readily 

**  Cyprian.  EpistoL  6,  6,  7,  22,  24  ;  *  and  de  Unitat.  EcclcBue.  The 
number  of  pretendod  martyrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied,  by  the 
custom  which  was  introduced  of  bestowing  that  honorable  name  on 
oonfcssora. 


*  M.  Ouisot  denies  that  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  to  which  he  refers,  bear 
out  the  statement  in  the  text.  I  cannot  scruple  to  admit  the  accuracy  of 
Gibbon's  quotation.  To  Uke  only  the  fifth  letter,  we  find  this  passage : 
Doleo  enim  quando  audio  quosdam  improbe  et  insolenter  discurrere,  et  ad 
ineptias  vel  ad  discordias  Tacare,  Christi  membra  et  jam  Christum  confessa 
per  concubitus  illicitos  mquiuari,  nee  a  diaconis  aut  presbyteris  regi  posse, 
led  id  agere  ut  per  paucorum  pravos  et  males  mores,  multorum  et  bonorum 
confessorum  gloria  nonesta  maculetur.  Gibbon's  misrepresentation  lies  in 
the  ambiguous  expression  **  too  often."  Were  the  epistles  arranged  in  • 
different  manner  in  the  edition  consulted  by  M.  Guisot  ?  —  M. 
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efiQWire  than  admire,  but  can  more  easily  adnure  than  imi- 
lale,  the  fervor  of  the  first  Christians,  who,  according  to  the 
liveiy  expression  of  Suipicius  Severus,  desired  martyrdom  with 
more  eagerness  than  bis  own  contemporaries  solicited  a  bish-. 
opric.^  The  epistles  which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  wa« 
carried  in  chains  through  the  cities  of  Asia,  breathe  sentiments 
the  most  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature. 
He  earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans,  that  when  be  should  be 
exposed  in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their  kind 
but  unreasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of 
glory ;  and  h^e  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke  and  irritate 
the  wild  beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  instruments 
of  his  death.^3  Some  stories  are  related  of  the  courage  of 
martyrs,  who  actually  performed  what  Ignatius  had  intended , 
who  exasperated  the  fury  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner 
to  hasten  his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sensation  of  joy 
and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  Sev* 
era!  example  have  been  preserved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of 
those  restnunis  wnich  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the 
aecarity  of  the  church.  The  Christians  sometimes  supplied 
by  their  voluntary  declaration  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely 
disturbed  the  public  service  of  paganism,^^  and  rushing  in 
crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  called  upon  them 
to  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The 
belmvior  of  the  Christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
considered  it  with  much  less  admiration  than  astonishment. 
Incapable  of  conceiving  the  motives  which  sometimes  trans- 
ported the  fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence or  reason,  they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  the 

*"  Certatim  gloiioaa  in  certamina  ruebatur ;  multique  avidius  turn 
mtftyna  gloriosU  mortibuB  qwerobantur,  quam  nunc  EpiBcopatos 
nravis  ambitionibus  appetuntur.  Sulpi^us  Deyerus,  L  iL  He  might 
hare  omitted  the  word  nunc 

*"  See  Epist.  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  6,  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  27. 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  YindicisB  Ignatiancs, 
part  ii.  c.  9)  to  justify,  by  a  profusion  of  examples  and  authorities, 
the  sentiments  of  Ignatius. 

**  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Comeille  has  founded  a  very 
beautiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  authentic,  instances  of  this  excessive  ze^.  We  should 
observe,  that  the  60th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illibeiis  refuses  the  titU 
af  maityn  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  death,  by  publicly 
ieatroying  the  idols, 

4* 
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strange  result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  insensibility,  of 
of  superstitious  frenzy.**  "  Unhappy  men  !"  exclaimed 
the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  Christians  of  Asia ;  ^*  unhappy 
men  !  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so  difficult  for 
you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices?"*^  He  was  extremely 
cautious  (as  It  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious  historian) 
of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but  themselves^ 
the  Imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provision  for  so 
unexpected  a  case :  condemning  therefore  a  few  as  a  warn- 
ing to  their  brethren,  ho  dismissed  the  multitude  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt*^  Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected 
disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  productive 
of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds  which  nature  or  grao6 
had  disposed  for  the  easy  reception  of  religious  truth.  On 
these  melancholy  occasions,  there  were  many  among  the 
Gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were  converted. 
The  generous  enthusiasm  was  communicated  from  the  sufierer 
to  the  spectators;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to 
a  well-known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the  church. 

But  although  devotion  bach  raised,  and  eloquence  continued 
to  in6ame,  this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to 
the  more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the 
love  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and  the  horfor  of  disso* 
lution.  The  more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  restrain  the  indiscreet  ardor  of  their  followers, 
and  to  distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned  them  ia 
the  hour  of  trial.*^     As  the  lives  of  the  faithful  become  1 


**  See  Epictetiu»  L  It.  c.  7,  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
he  alludes  to  the  Christians.)  Marcus  Antoninus  da  Bebus  suis, 
1.  xi.  c.  3.    Lucian  in  Peregrin. 

**  Tertullian  ad  ScapuL  c  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between 
three  persons  of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia,  1 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  this  story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  after- 
wards emperor ;  and  who  may  have  governed  Asia  under  the  reign 
of  Trajan. 

^  Mosheim«  de  Bebus  Christ,  ante  Conatantin.  p.  235. 

^  See  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Euaeb.  Hist  Bodei. 
t  iv-  c.  16.«  . 

*  I1ie  l^th  chapter  of  the  10th  book  of  the  Eceles.  History  of  Eusebiui 
treats  principally  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  and  mentions  some 
other'martyrs.  A  single  example  of  weakness  is  related  ;  it  is  that  of  a 
Phrygian  named  Quintus,  who,  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  wild  beasta 
and  the  tortures,  renounced  his  fiutn.  This  example  proves  little  against 
the  mass  of  Christians,  and  this  chapter  of  Busebms  fumithed  much 
stronger  evidence  of  their  courage  than  of  their  timidity.  — 6. 

Thu  Quintus  had,  however,  rashlj   %nd  of  his  own  accord  aypearai 
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moTtjfied  hfid  austere,  they  were  every  day  lew  ambitious  of 
the  honors  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  instead 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of  heroism, 
frequently  deserted  their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion  before  the 
enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  resist.  There  were  three 
methods,  however,  of  escaping  the  flames  of  persecution, 
which  were  not  attended  with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the 
first,  indeed,  was  generally  allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  sec* 
and  was  of  a  doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a  venial,  nature  ;  but  the 
third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal  aposta^  from  the  Christian 
futh. 

I.  A  modem  inquisitor  would  hear  with  surprise,  that 
whenever  an  information  was  given  to  a  Roman  magistrate 
of  any  person  within  his  jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the 
sect  of  the  Christians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the 
party  accused,  and  that  a  convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to 
settle  his  domestic  concerns,  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
crime  which  was  imputed  to  him.^  If  he  entertained  any 
doubt  of  his  own  constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  preserving  his  life  and  honor  by  flight,  of  with- 
drawing himself  into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant 

*"  In  tlie  flteond  apology  of  Justin,  then  is  a  partieular  and  very 
canoas  instance  of  thia  ImX  delay.  The  eame  indulgenoe  was  grant- 
ed to  accused  Christiana,  m  the  persecution  of  Deoius :  and  Cyprian 
(de  Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  the  **  Dies  negantibns  prsstitatus."  * 

before  the  tribunal ;  and  the  ehnrch  of  Smyrna  oondemn  "  kit  indiacreH 
wrdor^^  coapled  as  it  was  with  weakness  in  Uie  hoar  of  trial.  —  M. 

*  The  examples  drawn  by  the  historian  from  Justin  Martjrr  and  Cyprian 
relate  altoffether  to  particular  eases,  and  prove  nothing  as  to  the  general 
practice  adopted  towards  the  accused ;  it  is  STident,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  same  apology  of  St.  Justin,  that  they  hardly  ever  obtained  delay.  *'  A 
man  namra  Ludas,  himself  a  Christian,  present  at  an  unjust  sentence 
passed  against  a  Christian  b^  the  judse  urbicus,  asked  him  why  he  thus 
ponishecT a  man  who  was  neither  adulterer  nor  robber,  nor  guilty  of  any 
ether  crime  but  that  of  avowing  himself  a  Christian."  UrWeus  answered 
anly  in  these  words:  ^  Thou  also  hast  the  appearance  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian."  "Tes,  without  doubt,"  replied  Lucius.  The  Judge  ordered  that 
be  shoald  be  put  to  death  on  the  instant.  A  third,  who  eame  up,  was  con- 
denmed  to  be  beaten  with  rods.  Here,  then,  are  three  examples  where 
no  delay  was  granted.  [Surely  these  acts  of  a  single  passionate  and  irri- 
tated jm^e  prove  the  generu  practice  as  little  as  those  Quoted  by  Gib- 
bon. -«  HI]  There  exist  a  multitude  of  others,  such  as  tnose  of  Ptole- 
my, KarceUus,  &e.  Justin  expressly  charges  the  judges  with  ordering 
tike  accused  to  be  executed  without  hearing  the  cause.  The  words  of  St, 
Cynrian  are  as  particular,  and  simply  say,  that  he  had  appointed  a  day  by 
wnieh  the  ('Hinstians  must  have  renounced  their  faith;  those  who  had 
not  done  it  by  that  time  were  oondemned.  — Q.  This  confirms  the  state* 
tin  tha  text.— H. 
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province,  ani!  of  patieitly  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and 
security.  A  measure  so  consonant  to  reason  was  soon  author- 
ized by  the  advice  and  example  of  the  most  holy  prelates ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  censured  by  few,  except  by  the  Mon- 
tanistB,  who  deviated  into  heresy  by  their  stnct  and  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  rigor  of  ancient  discipline.^^  11.  The  pro- 
vincial governors,  whose  zeal  was  less  prevalent  than  their 
avarice,  had  countenanced  the  practice  of  selling  certificates, 
(or  libels,  as  they  were  called ,\  which  attested,  that  the  persons 
therein  mentioned  had  complied  with  the  laws,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  Roman  deities.  By  producing  these  false  declarations, 
the  opulent  and  timid  Christians  were  enabled  to  silence  the 
malice  of  an  informer,  and  to  reconcile  in  some  measure 
their  safety  with  their  religion.  A  slight  penance  atoned  for 
this  profane  dissimulation.^^^  *  III.  In  every  persecution 
there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy  Christians  who  pub- 
licly disowned  or  renounced  the  faith  which  they  had  pro- 
fessed ;  and  who  confirmed  the  sincerity  of  their  abjuration, 
by  the  legal  acts  of  burning  incense  or  of  oC^.ring  sacrifices. 
Some  of  these  apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  menace  or 
exhortation  of  the  magistrate ;  whilst  the  patience  of  others 
had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of  tortures. 
The  affrighted  countenances  of  some  betrayed  their  inward 
remorse,  while  others  advanced  with  confidence  and  alacrity 
to  the  altars  of  the  gods.^^  But  the  disguise  which  fear  had 
imposed,  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  danger.  As 
soon  as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the  doors 
of  the  churches  were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of 

><">  Tertullian  considers  flight  from  jHsrsecution  as  an  imperfect,  but 
very  criminal,  UHMtasy,  as  an  impions  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of 
Goo,  ftc.,  &e.  He  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  sut^ect,  (sec  p.  536 — 
644,  edit  Bigalt.,)  which  is  filled  with  the  wildest  mnaticism  and  the 
most  incoherent  declamation.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable^ 
that  Tertullian  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  himsell 

loi  The  UbelkUiei,  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian, 
nre  described  with  the  utmost  precision,  in  the  copious  commentary 
of  Mosheim,  p.  483-— 489. 

>o*  Plin.  EpistoL  z.  97.  Dionysius  Alezandrin.  ap.  Euseb.  L  vL  c  4 1  • 
Ad  prima  statim  verba  minantis  inimici  maximus  fratrum  numerus 
fldem  suam  prodidit:  neo  prostratus  est  persecutionis  impetu,  sed 
Toluntario  lapsu  scipsum  prostravit.  Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Among 
these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even  bishops. 


*  The  penance  was  not  so  slight,  for  it  vras  exactly  the  same  with  that 
of  apostates  who  had  sacrificed  to  idols;  it  lasted  scTeral  years.  Eee 
Pleurr,  Hist  Eoo.  ▼.  ii.  p.  171.-0. 
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pemtents  who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  w!io 
solicited  with  equal  ardor,  but  with  various  success,  their  read- 
misaioQ  into  the  society  of  Christians. ^^  * 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  established  for  th» 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  Christians,  the  fate  of  those 
sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitraiy  govemment,  must  stiJIt 
in  a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  their  own  behavior,  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  supreme 
as  well  as  subordinate  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometime^  provoke, 
and  prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage,  the  super- 
stitious fury  of  the  Pagans.  A  variety  of  motives  might  dis- 
pose the  provincial  governors  either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  of  these  motives  the  most  forcible 
was  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts,  but  for  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance  from  whose  eye 
was  sufficient  to  kindle  or  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  perse- 
cution. As  often  as  any  occasional  severities  were  exercised 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  primitive  Christians 
lamented  and  perhaps  magnified  their  own  sufierings ;  but 
the  celebrated  numbef  of  ten  persecutions  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fiAh  century,  who 
possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse,  first  suggested  this 
calculation  to  their  minds;  and  in  their  application  of  the 
faith  of  prophecy  to  the  truth  of  history,  they  were  careful  to 
select  those  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  roost  hostile  to  the 

'^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cjrprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Lapsis 
and  many  of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment 
of  penitent  apostates,  does  not  occur  among  the  Christians  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Shall  we  ascribe  this  to  uie  superiority  of  their  faith 
and  courage,  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  history  ? 


*  Plinr  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Chrintians  persisted  in  arow- 
in^  theiDMlves  to  be  so ;  the  reason  for  his  consulting  Trajan  was  the 
periclitantium  numenu.  Eusebios  (1.  n.  c.  41)  does  not  permit  us  to 
doubt  that  the  number  of  those  who  renounced  their  faith  was  infinitely 
below  the  number  of  those  who  boldly  confessed  it.  The  prefect,  he  says, 
and  his  ansessors  present  at  the  coimcil,  were  alarmed  at  seeing  the  crowa 
nf  Christians ;  the  judges  themselves  trembled.  Lastly,  St.  Cyprian  in* 
f«trms  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  appeared  weak  brethr(?D 
in  the  persecution  of  Becius,  signalized  their  courage  in  that  of  Oalliia. 
St4>tenint  fortes,  et  ipso  dolore  poenltentia  fadi  ad  prelinm  fort>ores 
K|ri«».  Iz.  p.  142  —a. 
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Christian  cauae.^^  But  these  transient  perKcuticns  served 
only  to  revive  the  sseal  and  to  restore  the  diacip'ine  of  the 
fkitnful ;  and  the  moments  of  extraordinary  rigor  were  com- 
pensated hy  much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  secmity. 
The  indifference  of  some  princes,  and  the  indulgence  of 
others,  permitted  the  Christians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps 
a  legal,  yet  an  actual  and  public,  toleration  of  their  religion. 

The  apology  of  TertuHian  contains  two  very  ancient,  very 
singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious,  instances  oi 
Imperial  clemency  ;  the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius,  and  by 
Mareus  Antoninus,  and  designed  not  only  to  protect  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Christians,  but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupen- 
dous miracles  which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrina 
The  first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difficulties 
which  might  perplex  a  sceptical  mind.^^^     We  are  required 
to  believe,  that  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the 
unjust  sentence  of  death  which  he*had  pronounced  against  an 
innocent,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a  divine,  person ;  and  that, 
without  acquiring  the  merit,  he  exposed  Himself  to  the  dan- 
ger of  martyrdom  \  thai  Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt 
for  all  religion,  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  placing 
the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the  gods  of  Rome ;  that  his  servile 
senate  ventured  to  d*sobey  the  commands  of  their  master ; 
that  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting  their  refusal,  contented 
himself  with  protecting  the  Christians  from  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  many  years  befbre  such  laws  were  enacted,  or  before 
the  church  had  assumed  any  distinct  name  or  existence ;  and 
lasdy,  that  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  was 
preserved  in  the  most  public  and  authentic  records,  which 
.  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  Christian,  who 
composed  his  apology  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  aAer  the 
death  of  Tiberius.     The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus  b  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude, 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 

'^  Soo  Mosheim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Serenu  was  the  fint  author  of 
thJjB  computation  ;  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth 
and  greatest  persecution  for  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist. 

'•*  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by 
Justin.  The  successive  improvements  which  the  story  acquired  (as  it 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Epijihoniun, 
(Jhrysostom,  Orosius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  authors  of  the  sev- 
eral editions  of  the  acts  of  *P  ilatc)  are  very  fairly  stated  by  I^oni 
Caimet,  Disaertat.  sur   'Ecriture,  tom.  iii.  p.  651,  &c. 
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Marcomaunic  war.  The  distrefls  of  the  legions,  the  seasoDa 
ble  tempest  of  rain  and  bail,  of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and 
the  dismay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence  of  several  Pftgan  writers.  If  there  were 
any  Christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
ascribe  some  merit  to  the  fervent  prayers,  which,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danger,  they  had  offered  up  for  their  own  and  the 
public  safety.  But  we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass 
and  marble,  by  tile  Imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine 
column,  that  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained 
any  sense  of  this  signal  obligatioa,  since  they  unanimously 
attribute  their  deliverance  to  the  providence  of  Jupiter,  and  to 
the  interposition  of  Mercury.  During  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign,  Mareus  despised  the  Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and 
punished  them  as  a  sovereign.'^* 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships  which  they  had  en- 
dimd  under  the  government  of  a  virtuous  prince,  immediate- 
ly ceased  on  the  accession  of  a  tyrant ;  and  as  none  except 
themselves  had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they 

*^  On  this  xnixade,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  thundering 
le^n,  iee  the  admirable  criticism  of  Sir.  Mojle,  in  his  Works,  toL 
sL  p.  81---390. 

*  Gibbon,  with  this  phrase,  and  that  below,  which  admits  the  iaiustice 
of  Maretts,  has  dexterously  glossed  OTer  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
in  the  early  Christian  history,  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most  hu- 
mstne  of  the  heathen  emperors  was  the  most  fistal  to  the  Christians.  Most 
writers  hare  ascra>ed  the  persecutions  under  Marcus  to  the  latent  bigotry 
of  his  character ;  Mosheim,  to  the  influence  of  the  philosophic  party :  but 
Ibc  fiset  is  admitted  by  all.  A  late  writer  (Mr.  Waddington^  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  p.  47)  has  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  **  this  prince  polluted 
every  year  of  a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood ; "  but  the  causes  as  well 
as  the  date  of  the  persecutions  authorized  or  permitted  by  Marcus  are 
cqnallT  nncertain. 

Of  the  Asiatic  edict  recorded  by  Melito,  the  date  is  unknown,  nor  is  it 
quite  clear  that  it  was  an  Imperial  edict  If  it  was  the  act  under  which 
Polycaip  aai!ered,  his  martyrdom  is  placed  by  Ruinart  in  the  sixth,  by 
Mosheim  in  the  ninth,  year  of  the  reign  of  Marcus.  The  martyrs  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  are  assigned  by  iJodwell  to  the  seventh,  by  mOst 
writers  to  the  seventeenth.  In  fact,  the  commencement  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians  appears  to  s^chronize  exactly  with  the  period  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Marcomannic  war,  which  seems  to  haye  alarmed 
the  whole  empire,  and  the  emperor  himself,  into  a  paroxysm  of  returning 
piety  to  their  gods,  of  which  the  Christians  were  the  victims.  See  Jul. 
Capit.  Script.  Hilt.  August,  p.  181,  edit.  1661.  It  is  remarkable  that 
TertuUian  ( Apologet.  c  v.)  distinctly  asserts  that  Verus  ^M.  Aurelius) 
issued  no  edicts  againitt  the  Christians,  and  almost  positively  exempts 
him  from  the  charge  of  persecution.  —  M. 

This  remarkable  synchronism,  which  explains  the  persecutions  under 
M.  AnreUus,  is  shown  at  length  in  Milmsn's  History  of  Christianity,  book 
ii.  c7.— M.  I84i>. 
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alone  were  protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus.  The  cel- 
ebrated Marcia,  the  nnost  favored  of  his  concubines,  and  who 
at  length  contrived  the  murder  of  her  Imperial  lover,  enter- 
tained a  singular  affection  for  the  oppressed  church ;  and 
though  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  reconcile  the  prac- 
tice of  vice  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  she  might  hope 
to  atone  for  the  frailties  of  her  sex  and  profession  by  declar- 
ing herself  the  patroness  of  the  Christians. i<*^  Under  the 
gracious  protection  of  Marcia,  they  passed,  in  safety  the 
thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  tyranny  ;  and  when  the  empire  was 
established  in  the  house  of  Scverus,  they  formed  a  domestic 
but  more  honorable  connection  with  the  new  court.  The 
emperor  was  persuaded,  that  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  he  had 
derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual  or  physical,  from  the 
holy  oil,  with  which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed  him. 
He  always  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  several  persons  of 
tx>th  sexes  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The  nurse 
as  well  as  the  preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  Christians  ;  *  and 
if  that  young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident,  which,  however  trifling, 
bore  some  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.^^  Under 
«he  reign  of  Severus,  the  fury  of  the  populace  wa9  checked  ; 
ihe  rigor  of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended  ;  and 
the  provincial  governors  were  satisfied  with  receiving,  an 
annual  present  from  the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction,  as 
the  price,  or  as  the  reward,  of  their  moderation.*^  The  con- 
troversy concerning  the  precise  time  of  the  celebration  of 
Eastor,  armed  the  bishops  of  Ajsia  and  Italy  against  each 
other,  and  was  considered  as  the  most  important  business  of 

*^  Dion  CassiuB,  or  rather  his  abbreviator  Xiphilin,  L  IzziL  p. 
1206.  Mr.  Moyle  (p.  266)  has  ezplaiaed  the  condition  of  the 
church  under  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

^'-^  Compare  the  lile  of  Caracalla  in  the  Augustan  ICstory,  with 
the  epistle  of  TertuUian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Kemarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  toL  ii.  p.  5,  &c.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus  by 
the  means  of  holy  oil«  with  a  strong  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  mir- 
acle 

*"'  Tertullian  de  Fug&,  o.  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
Tertullian,  that  the  &ithful  should  be  confounded  with  the  most 
infiunous  professions  which  purchased  the  connivance  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 


*  The  Jew  and  Christians  contest  the  honor  of  having  fUmished  a  nurse 
*o  the  fratricide  son  of  Se?era8  Caracalla.    Hist,  if  Jews,  ill.  158.  — M. 
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diis  period  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.^^®  Nor  was  the  peace 
of  the  church  interrupted,  till  the  increasing  numbers  of  prose- 
lytes seem  at  length  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  and  to 
have  alienated  the  mind  of  Severus.  With  the  design  ol 
restraining  the  progress  of  Christianity,  he  published  an  edict 
which,  though  it  was  designed  to  affect  only  the  new  converts, 
could  not  be  carried  into  strict  execution,  without  exposing  te 
danger  and  punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  teachers  and 
missiooaiics.  In  this  mitigated  persecution  we  may  still  dis- 
cover the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome  and  of  Polytheism,  which 
so  readily  admitted  every  excuse  in  favor  of  those  who  prac- 
tiaed  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  fathers. ^^^ 

But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon  expired  with 
the  authority  of  that  emperor ;  and  the  Christians,  after  this 
accidental  tempest,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years.^^' 
Till  this  period  they  had  usually  held  their  assemblies  in 
private  houses  and  sequestered  places.  They  were  now  per- 
mitted to  erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  worship ;  ^^^  to  purchase  lands,  even  at 
Rome  itself,  for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to  conduc 
the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical  ministers  m  so  public,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  so  exemplary  a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  Gentiles^^^^  This  long  repose  of 
the  church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The  reigns  of 
those  princes  who  derived  their  extraction  from  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  proved  the  most  favorable  to  the  Christians ;  the 
eminent  persons  of  the  sect,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  a  slave  or  concubine,  were  admitted 
into  the  palace  in  the  honorable  characters  of  priests  and 

n9  Eoseb.  1.  v.  c.  23,  24.    Mosheim,  p.  435 — 447. 

^*'  JudasoB  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Id^n  etiam  de  Chriatiania 
SBnxit.    Hiat.  Auguat.  p.  70. 

*"  SulpiciuB  Severus,  L  ii.  p.  884.  Thia  computation  (allowing  for 
a  single  exception)  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Euseoiua,  and  by 
the  writings  of  Cyprian. 

">  The  antiquity  of  Christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tillemont, 
(M6moires  Ecclesiastiquiis,  torn.  iii.  part  iL  p.  68 — 72,)  and  by  Mr. 
Moyle,  (toI.  i.  p.  378—398.)  The  former  refers  the  first  construction 
of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus ;  the  latter,  to  tho  peace 
of  OaUienua. 

"^  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  130.  The  emperor  Alexandei 
adopted  their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  the  honor 
of  this  practice  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jews. 

iroL.  II.  5 
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philosopliere ;  and  their  mysterious  doctrinces,  which  wora 
already  diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the  empress  Mammea 
passed  through  Antioch,  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conyersing 
with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of  whose  piety  and 
learning  was  spread  over  the  East  Origen  obeyed  so  flatter- 
ing an  invitation,  and  though  he  could  not  expect  to  succeed 
in  the  conversion  of  an  artful  and  ambitious  woman,  she  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  honora- 
bly dismissed  him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine. ^^^  The 
sentiments  of  Mammiea  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alexander, 
and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was  mfirked  b}' 
a  singular  but  injudicious  regard  fgr  the  Christian  religion. 
In  his  domestic  chapel  he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of 
Orpheus,  of  ApoUonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honor  justly  due 
to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the 
various  modes  of  addressing  their  homage  to  the  supreme  and 
universal  Deity.^^^  A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was 
openly  professed  and  practised  among  his  household.  Bish- 
ops, perhaps  for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court ;  and,  aAer 
the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  inhuman  Ma:i^imin  dis- 
charged his  fury  on  the  fkvorites  and  servants  of  his  unfortu- 
nate benefactor,  a  great  number  of  Christians  of  every  rank, 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  in  the  promiscuous  massa- 
cre, which,  on  their  account,  has  properly  received  the  name 
of  Persecution.^^'  • 


"*  Emieb.  Hist.  Ecol^nast.  L  vi.  o.  21.  Hieronym.  de  Script 
Ec6les.  c.  54.  Mammfea  was  atyled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by 
the  Christians  and  the  Pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  that  she  shonla  deserve  that  honorable  epithet 

^'*  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  123.  Mosh6im  (p.  465)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  desien 
of  building  a  public  temple  to  Christ,  (Hist.  August  p.  129,)  and  the 
objection  vhich  wos  suggested  either  to  him,  or  in.  similar  circum- 
stances to  Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  im* 
Erobable  report,  invented  by  the  Christians,  and  credulously  adopted 
J  an  histarian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

"7  £uaeb.  1.  vi  c.  28.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  success  of  the 
Christians  had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  Pagans. 


*  It  is  with  good  reason  that  this  massacre  has  been  called  a  persecu- 
tion, lor  it  lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Maximin,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
Busebius.  (1.  vi.  c.  28.)  Rufintts^tpressly  confirms  it :  Tribos  aanis  a  Mas* 
Imino  persecntione  oommota,  in  q^us  fin«m  et  persoeationis  fseit  et  vita 
Hist.  L  v\.  c.  19.  —  O.  '.        ' 
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Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Maximin,  the  effects 
of  bis  resentment  against  the  Christians  mreie  of  a  veiy  local 
and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  tjeen 
proecribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still  reserved  to  convey 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  ear  of  monarchs.^^^  He  ad- 
dreesed  several  edifying  letters  to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  hji 
wife,  and  to  his  mother ;  and  as  soon  as  thcit  prince,  who  was 
bom'^in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  Impe- 
rial sceptre,  the  Christians  acquired  a  friend  and  a  protector. 
The  public  and  even  partial  favor  of  Philip  towards  the  sec* 
taries  of  the  new  religion,  and  hb  constant  reverence  for  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  gave  some  color  to  the  suspicion, 
which  prevailed  in  his  qwn  times,  that  the  emperor  himself 
was  become  a  convert  to  the  faith  ;^^^  and  afforded  some 
grounds  for  a  fable  which  was  afterwards  invented,  that  he 
had  been  purified  by  confession  and  penance  from  the  guilt 

INon  Caanoa,  who  eomposed  hit  historj  under  the  fomier  niign^  had 
moet  probably  intended  for  the  nae  of  hia  maater  those  coozimIi  of 
persecation,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age,  and  to  the  fiivorite  of 
AngustoB.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Ma^enas,  or  rather  of  Dion,* 
I  may  refer  to  my  own  nnbiased  opinion,  (toI.  L  c.  1,  note  25,)  and  to 
the  Abb6  de  la  Bletene  (Mdmoirea  de  TAcad^mie,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  803, 
torn.  zxv.  p.  482.) 

*"  Oroeius,  L  vii  c  19,  mentions  Orisen  as  the  object  oi  Mazimin's 
resentment ;  and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappaaocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives 
a  JQSt  and  oonfined  idea  of  this  persecution,  (apud  Cyprian.  Epist.  75.) 

>v  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to 
be  Christiana,  aa  we  find  it  in  an  episUe  of  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria, 
(mp,  Buseb.  L  viL  c  10,)  evidently  alludes  to  Fhilip  and  his  family, 
and  forma  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  such  a  report  had  prevailed ; 
bat  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  distance  from  the 
oomxt  of  Rlnne,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  the  feet.  The  epistles  of  Origen  (wM6h  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  see  L  tL  c.  86)  would  most  probably  decide 
this  curious,  rather  than  important,  question. 


*  If  this  be  the  case,  Dion  Cassins  must  have  known  the  Christians ; 
thcT  must  hsTe  been  the  subject  of  his  particular'  attentioD,  since  the 
aatAor  supposes  that  he^nrished  his  master  to  profit  by  these  "  counsels  of 
persecution.'*  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  necessary  consequence  with 
wlkat  Gibbon  has  said  of  the  ignorance  of  Dion  Cassias  even  of  the  name 
of  the  Christians  ?  (c.  xri.  n.  24.)  ^Gibbon  speaks  of  Dion's  silence, 
not  of  his  iffnortmoe,  —  M.]  The  supposition  in  this  note  is  supported  by  no 
proof;  it  is  probable  that  Dion  Cassins  has  often  desi^atea  the  Chris- 
tians by  the  name  of  Jews.     See  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixvit.  o.  14,  Ixviii.  1. 

On  this  point  I  should  adopt  the  view  of  Gibbon  rather  than  that  of  M. 
Vuiaot.  — If 
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contracted  by  the  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor. ^'^ 
The  fall  of  Philip  introduced,  with  the  change  of  masters,  a 
new  system  of  government,  so  oppressive  to  the  Christians, 
that  their  former  condition,  ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  represented  as  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  security 
if  compared  with  the  rigorous  treatment  which  they  experi- 
enced under  the  short  reign  of  Decius.^*^  The  virtues  of 
that  prince  will  scarcely  allow  us  to  suspect  that  he  was  actu* 
ated  by  a  mean  resentment  against  the  favorites  of  his  prede> 
cessor ;  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  in  the  pios- 
ecution  of  his  general  design  to  restore  the  purity  of  Roman' 
manners,  he  was  desirous  of  delivering  the  empire  from  what 
he  condemned  as  a  recent  and  criminal  superstition.  The 
bishops  of  the  most  considerable  cities  were  removed  by  exile 
or  death :  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  prevented  the 
clergy  of  Rome  daring  sixteen  months  from  proceeding  to  a 
new  election ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Christians,  that 
the  emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a  competitor  for  the 
purple,  than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.'^  Were  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  discovered  pride 
under  the  dissuise  of  humility,  or  that  he  could  foresee  the 
temporal  dommion  which  might  insensibly  arise  from  the 
claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might  be  less  surprised,  that 
he  should  consider  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most 
formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Augustus. 

The  administration  of  Valerian  was  distinguished  by  a 
levity  and  inconstancy  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman 
Censor,  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  surpassed  in  clem* 
ency  those  princes  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  last  :hree  years  and  a  half,  lis- 
tening to  the  insinuations  of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and  imitated  the 

1*0  Euscb.  1.  vi.  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished 
bj  succeeding  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous  learn- 
ing, by  Frederick  Spanheim,  (Opera  Varia,  torn.  iL  p.  400,  &c.) 

■'*  Lactantius,  de  MortLbus  Persecutorum,  e.  3,  4.  After  celebrat- 
ing the  felicity  and  increase  of  the  church,  under  a  long  sucoesslQa 
of  good  princes,  he  adds,  **  Extitit  post  annos  plurimos,  ezecrabilo 
animal,  Decius,  qui  vexaret  Ecclesiam.*' 

**•  Euseb.  L  vi.  c.  39.    Cyprian.  Epistol.  66.    Tho  see  of  Rome  re-  , 
mained  vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20th  of  January^ 
A.  D.  260,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  A.  D.  261, 
Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he  was  killed  before  the  end  of 
Ibmt  year. 
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teverity,  of  his  predecessor  Decius.^^  The  accession  of  Gal- 
lienus,  which  increased  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  restored 
peace  to  the  church  ;  and  the  Christians  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  bishops, 
and  conceived  in  such  terms  as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their 
oiRce  and  public  cbaracter.^^  The  ancient  laws,  without 
being  formally  repealed,  were  suflTered  to  sink  into  oblivion ; 
and  (excepting  only  some  hostile  intentions  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  emperor  Aurelian  ^^)  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed 
above  forty  years  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  &r  more  dangerous 
to  their  virtue  than  the  severest  trials  of  persecution. 

The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  filled  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Antioch,  while  th^  East  was  in  the  hands  of  Odena- 
thus  and  Zenobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  times.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  since  it  was  neither  deriveu 
from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor  acquired  by  the  arts 
of  honest  industry.  But  Paul  considered  the  service  of  the 
church  as  a  very  lucrative  profession. ^^     His  ecclesiastical 

'^  Eoseb.  L  Tii  a  10.  Moshelm  (p.  648)  has  very  clearly  shown, 
that  the  pntSeot  Macrianus»  and  the  Egyptian  Mojfm,  are  oite  and  the 
aamepenon. 

'^  EnsebiiuB  (L  viL  e.  13)  gives  ns  a  Ghreek  version  of  this  Latin 
edict,  which  seems  to  hove  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict,  he 
directed  that  the  Cameteria  should  be  restored  to  the  Christians. 

'*  Eoaeb.  1.  tIL  c.  30.  Lactantins  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronym.  in 
Chron.  p.  177.  Oroeins,  L  vlL  c.  23.  Their  language  is  in  general  so 
ambigtioiis  and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  Iobs  to  determine  how  fiir 
Aurelian  had  carried  his  intentions  befoie  he  was  assassinated.  Most 
o£  the  modems  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  64)  have 
seized  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  £ew  extraordinary  martyrs.* 

'"^  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  Dueenariua,  than  with 
that  of  bishop.  The  Duoenaritu  was  an  Imperial  procurator,  so  called 
firom  his  salary  of  two  hundred  Settertia,  or  1600/.  a  year.  (See  Sal- 
uiAtius  od  Hist.  August,  p.  124.)  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
bishop  of  Antiooh  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office  from  Zenobia, 


^  Dr.  Lardner  has  detailed,  with  his  nsual  impartiality,  all  that  has 
eome  down  to  us  relating  to  the  persecation  of  Aurelian,  and  conclude* 
bw  sabring,  '*  Upon  more  carefully  examining  the  words  of  Eusebius,  and 
obserring  the  accounts  of  other  authors,  learned  men  have  generally,  and, 
as  I  think,  very  judiciously,  determined,  that  Aurelian  not  only  intended, 
but  did  actcall}  persecute  :  but  his  persecution  was  short,  he  having  died 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  edicts/'  Heathen  Test.  a.  zxxri.  —  Bas* 
vage  positively  pronounces  the  same  opinion  :  Non  intentatum  modo,  sed 
ezecntum  quoque  brevissimo  tempore  mandatum,  nobis  infixum  est  in  ani 
mis.  Basn.  Ann.  275,  No.  2,  and  compare  Pagi  Ann.  272,  Nos  4,  12. 
W3.— O. 

6» 
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jurisdiction  v  «s  venal  and  rapacious ;  be  extorted  frequent 
contributions  from  the  most  opulent  of  the  faithful,  and  con- 
verted to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  rev* 
enue.  By  his  pride  and  luxury,  the  Christian  religion  was 
rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles.  •  His  council 
chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendor  with  which  he  appeared 
ill  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who  solicited  his  attention,  the 
multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to  which  he  dictated  his 
answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in  which  he  was 
involved,  were  circumstances  much  better  suited  to  the  state 
of  a  civil  magistrate,^^  than  to  the  humilily  of  a  primitive 
bishop.  When  he  harangued  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul 
affected  the  figurative  style  and  the  theatrical  gestures  of  an 
Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathedral  resounded  with  the  loudest 
and  most  extravagant  acclamations  in  the  praise  of  his  divine 
eloquence.  Against  those  who  resisted  his  power,  or  refused 
to  flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate  of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid, 
and  inexorable;  but  he  relaxed  the  discipline,  and  lavished 
the  treasures  of  the  church  on'  his  dependent  clergy,  who 
were  permitted  to  imitate  their  master  in  the  gratification  of 
every  sensual  appetite.  For  Paul  indulged  himself  verf 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  be  had  received  into 
the  episcopal  palace  two  young  and  beautiful  women  as  the 
constant  companions  of  his  leisure  moments. ^^ 

Notwithstanding  these  scandalous  vices,  if  Paul  of  Samos* 
ata  had  preserved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his  reign 
over  the  capital  of  Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life ; 
and  had  a  seasonable  persecution  intervened,  an  effort  of 
courage  might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  saints 
and  martyrs.^     Some  nice  and  subtle  errors,  which  he  impru- 

while  others  consider  it  only  as  a  figuratiTe  expression  of  his  pomp 
and  insolence. 

***  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times;  and  the  clergy  some- 
times bought  what  they  intended  to  selL  It  appears  that  the  bishop- 
ric of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lucille, 
for  her  servant  Mi^orinus.  The  price  was  400  FoUet,  f  Monmnent. 
Anttq.  ad  caloem  Optati,  p.  263.)  Every  FolUa  containea  12^  pieces 
of  silver,  and  the  wiiole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  24002. 

*""  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must 
suspect  the  assembled  bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  moot 
malicious  calumnies  in  circular  epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches 
af  the  empire,  (ap.  Euseb.  L  vii.  c.  30.) 


*  It  appears,  neyertheless,  that  the  vioes  and  immoralities  of  Paul  of 
Bomosata  had  much  weight  in  the  sentence  pronoanced  against  him  Irf 
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dentij  adopted  and  obstinately  maintained,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  indignation  of 
the  Eastern  churches.^39  prom  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  the 
bishops  were  in  arms  and  in  motion.  Several  councils  were 
held,  confutations  were  published,  excommunications  wercf 
pronounced,  ambiguous  explanations  were  by  turns  accepted 
and  refused,  treaties  were  concluded  and  violated,  and  at 
length  Paul  of  Samosata  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal 
character,  by  the  sentence  of  seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who 
assembled  for  that  purpose  at  Antioch,  and  who,  without  con« 
suiting  die  rights  of  the  clergy  or  people,  appointed  a  succes- 
sor by  their  own  authority.  The  manifest  irregularity  of  this 
proceeding  increased  the  numbers  of  the  discontented  faction  ; 
and  as  Paul,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained 
above  four  years  the  possession  of  the  episcopal  house  and 
office.*  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed  the  face  of  the 
East,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  who  applied  to  each 
other  the  epithets  of  schism  and  heresy,  were  either  com- 
manded or  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular  trial  afibrds 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  existence,  the  property,  the  priv- 
ileges, and  the  internal  policy  of  the  Christians,  were  acknowl- 
edged, if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magistrates,  of  the 
empire.  As  a  Pagan  and  as  a  soldier,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  Aurelian  should  enter  into  the  discussion, 
whether  the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries 
were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  His  determination,  however,  was  founded  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  equity  and  reason.     He  considered  the 


'*  His  heresy  (like  those  of  Noetus  and  Sabellius,  in  the  dame 
eentnry)  tended  to  confound  the  mysteriouB  distinction  of  the  divine 
penoDB.    See  Mnshriim,  p.  702,  &c. 


the  biahope.    The  object  of  the  letter,  addreaied  by  the  synod  to  the  bish 
eps  of  Borne  and  Alexandria,  was  to  inform  them  of  the  change  in  the 
fiuth  of  Paul,  the  altercations  and  discussion!  to  which  it  had  given  rise, 
M  wen  as  of  his  morals  and  tliB  whole  of  his  conduct.    Buseb.  Hist. 
Bccl.  L  rn.  o.  %xx,  —  G. 

•  **  Her  farorite,  (Zenobta's,)  Paul  of  Samosata,  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained some  Tiews  of  atCemptmg  a  union  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tisnity ;  both  parties  reiected  the  unnatural  alliance."  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii 
175,  and  Jost.  Oesehichto  der  Israeliter,  ir.  167.  The  protection  of  the 
ttwere  Zenobia  is  the  only  drcnmstance  which  may  raise  a  doubt  of  ths 
aotoiioQS  immorality  of  Paul.— M. 
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bishops  of  Ital}'  as  the  most  impartial  and  respectable  judget 
among  the  Christians,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
they  had  unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the  council^ 
he  acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders 
that  Paul  should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions belonging  to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  brethren,  he  had  been  regularly  deprived.  But  while  we 
applaud  the  justice,  we  should  not  overlook  the  policy,  of  Au- 
relian,  who  was  desirous  of  restoring  and  cementing  the  de- 
pendence of  the  provinces  on  the  capital,  by  every  meaiui 

which  could  bind  the  interest  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  hii 
subjects.J^o 

Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  empire,  the  Chris- 
tians still  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity;  and  notwith* 
branding  a  celebrated  eem  of  martyrs  has  been  deduced  from 
the  accession  of  Diocletian,*^^  the  new  system  of  policy, 
introduced  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince, 
continued,  during  more  than  eighteen  years,  to  breathe  the 
mildest  and  most  liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  The 
mind  of  Diocletian  himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  specu- 
lative inquiries,  than  to  the  active  labors  of  war  and  government. 
His  prudence  rendered  him  averse  to  any  great  innovation, 
and  though  his  temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or 
enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an  habitual  regard  for  the 
ancient  deities  of  the  empire.  But  the  leisure  of  the  two 
empresses,  of  his  wife  Prisca,  and  of  Valeria,  his  daughter, 
permitted  them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and  respect  to 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  in  every  age  has  acknowl- 
edged its  important  obligations  to  female  devotion.^^    The 


1")  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vii.  c.  80.  We  are  entirely  indebted 
to  him  for  the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

^'^  The  ^ra  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts 
and  the  Abyssinians,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  284 ;  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days 
earlier  than  the  real  accession  of  Diocletian.  See  Dissertation  Pre- 
liminaire  a  I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.* 

^*^  The  expression  of  Lactantius,  (de  M.  P.  c.  15,)  **  sacrificio  pollui 
coegit,"  implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith,  but  does  not 
■eem  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Mosheim,  (p.  912,)  that  iJiey  had  been 
privately  baptized. 

*  On  the  era  of  martyrs  see  the  very  curious  dissertations  of  Mona. 
Letronne  on  some  recently  discovered  inscriptions  in  Egypt  and  Nubaa,  n. 
102,  &o.— M. 
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pnncipal  eunuchs,  Luciau  ^^  and  Dorotheus,  Gorgonius  and 
Andrew^  who  attended  the  person,  possessed  the  favor,  and 
governed  the  household  of  Diocletian,  protected  by  their  pow- 
erful influence  the  faith  which  they  had  embraced.  Theii 
example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable 
officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective  stations,  had 
the  care  of  the  Imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the  fur- 
niture, of  the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury ;  and, 
though  it  might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  accompany 
the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple,^^  they  enjoyed, 
with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  slaves,  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  col- 
leagues frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices  on 
those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  but  who  had  displayed  abilities  proper  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  The  bishops  held  an  honorable  rank  in 
their  respective  provinces,  and  were  treated  with  distinction 
and  respect,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  magistrates 
themselves.  Almost  in  every  city,  the  ancient  churches  were 
found  insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  multitude  of  prose- 
lytes ;  and  in  their  place  more  stately  and  capacious  edifices 
were  erected  for  the  public  worship  of  the  faithful.  The  cor- 
ruption of  manners  and  principles,  so  forcibly  lamented  by 
Eusebius,*^  may  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  consequence, 
but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  and 
abused  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Prosperity  had  relaxed 
the  nerves  of  discipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice  prevailed 
in  every  congregation.  The  presbyters  aspired  to  the  epis- 
copal office,  which  every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy 
of  their  ambition.  The  bishops,  who  contended  with  each 
other  for  ecclesiastical  preeminence,  appeared  by  their  con- 
duct to  claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical  power  in  the  church  ; 
and  the  lively  faith  which  still  distinguished  the  Christians  from 
the  Gentiles,  was  shown  much  less  in  their  lives,  than  in  their 
controveraial  writings. 

''^  H.  de  TiUemont  (Memoires  Ecdesiastiquefl,  tolh.  y.  part  i.  p.  11, 
12)-  has  quoted  firom  the  Spicilegiuiu  of  Dom  Luc  d'Archeii  a  ver^ 
euriona  instruction  which  Bishop  Theonaa  composed  for  the  uae  of 
Lucian. 

»*•  Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  10. 

^*  EuscbiuB,  Hist.  Eccleaiast.  1.  viu.  c.  1.  The  reader  who  consults 
the  original  will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Busebiiis 
waji  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  tlio  accession  of  the  emperor  Dio- 
tl^tian. 
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Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  attentiTe  obeenre? 
might  discern  some  symptoms  that  threatened  the  church  with 
a  more  violent  persecution  than  any  which  she  had  yet 
endured.  The  zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  ChristianB 
awakened  the  Polytheists  from  their  supine  indifference  in  the 
cause  of  those  deities,  whom  custom  and  education  had  taught 
them  to  revere.  The  mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war, 
which  had  already  continued  above  two  hundred  years,  ezBs* 
perated  the  animosity  of  the  contending  parties.  The  Pagans 
were  incensed  at  the  rashness  of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect, 
which  presumed  to  accuse  their  countrymen  of  error,  and  to 
devote  their  ancestors  to  eternal  misery.  The  habits  of  justi- 
fying the  popular  mythology  against  the  invectives  of  an 
implacable  enemy,  produced  in  their  minds  some  sentiments 
of  faith  and  reverence  for  a  system  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most  careless  levity.  The 
supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the  church  inspired  at  the  same 
time  terror  and  emulation.  The  followers  of  the  established 
religion  intrenched  themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification  6f 
prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation,  and 
of  initiation ;  ^^  attempted  to  revive  the  credit  of  their  expinog 
oracles ;  ^^  and  listened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  impostor, 
who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonden.^^  Both 
parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those  miracles 

>M  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  mys- 
torioiu  wonhip  of  Mvthraa,*  and  the  TauroboUa ;  the  latter  of  which 
became  fiuhionable  m  the  time  of  the  Antoninea,  (see  a  Dissertation 
of  M.  de  Boze,  in  tiie  M^moires  de  T Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
ii.  p.  443.)  The  romance  of  Apul^iis  is  as  fii)l  of  devotion  as  of 
satire. 

^'^  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  Claros  and  Miletus, 
(Lucian,  tom.  ii  p.  236,  edit.  Reits.)    The  last  of  these,  whose  sin- 

gilar  history  would  furnish  a  very  curious  episode,  was  consulted  by 
iodetian  before  he  pubUshed  his  edicts  of  persecution,  (Lactantiust 
de  M.  P.  0.  11.} 

'"  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristeas,  the  cures 

Eciformed  at  the  shrine  of  JEsculapius,  and  the  fables  related  of  Apol- 
>nius  of  Tyana,  were  frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  f^hrist ; 
though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner,  (see  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  253, 
862,)  that  when  Philostratus  composed  the  life  of  Apollonius,  he  had 
DO  such  intention. 


*  On  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Mithriac  rites,  in  the  West,  set 
Dc  Ouigniaud's  translation  of  Creuser,  vol.  1.  p.  266,  and  Note  9.  torn,  i 
part  2,  p.  738,  &c.  — M 
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were  ckiimed  by  their  adversaries  ;  and  while '  they 
were  coateoted  with  ascribing  them  to  the  aits  of  magic,  and 
to  the  power  of  demons,  they  mutually  concurred  in  restoring 
and  eatabiishing  the  reign  of  superstition.^^  Plulosophy,  hei 
no8l  daogerous  enemy,  was  now  converted  into  her  most  use- 
fiil  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy,  the  gardensof  Epicurus, 
aad  even  the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as 
so  many  different  schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety ;  ^^  and 
many  among  the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of 
Ciceio  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  authority 
of  the  aeoate.^^^  The  prevailing  sect  of  the  n^w  Platonicians 
judged  it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with  the  priests,  whom 
perhaps  they  despised,  against  the  Christians,  whom  they  had 
reaaoa  to  fear.  These  fashionable  Philosophers  prosecuted 
the  design  of  extracting  allegorical  wisdom  from  the  fictions  of 
the  Greek  poets ;  instituted  mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the 
use  of  their  chosen  disciples ;  recommended  the  worship  of 
the  ancient  gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme 
Deity,  and  composed  against  the  fiiith  of  the  gospel  many 
elabomla  treatises,^^  which  have  since  been  committed  to  the 
flames  by  the  prudence  of  orthodox  emperors. ^^^ 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  ana  the  humanity  of  Con- 
Mantiua  inclined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maxims  of 

**  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Christiaii  fathers,  by 
•cknowledgiiig  the  supernatural,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal  part 
of  Paganism,  destroy  with  their  own  hands  the  great  advantage  which 
we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  liberal  concessions  of  our  adver- 


'^  Julian  (p.  301,  edit.  8panheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the 
providence  of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  Ibr 
Ihk  moat  part  destroyed  the  books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Bpicu- 
neans,  which  had  been  very  numerons,  since  Epicurus  himself  com- 
posed no  less  than  300  volumes.    See  Diogenes  Laertius,  L  x.  c.  20. 

>4i  Cumque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicere  opportere 
•tatui  per  Senatum,  aboleantur  ut  haec  scripts,  quibus  Christiana 
Beligio  comprobetur,  et  vetustatis  opprimatur  auctoritas.  Amobius 
adverstts  Genres,  L  iiL  p.  103,  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris 
eoavincite  Ciceronem  .  . .  nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  publicatam  velle 
sabmergere  lectionem,  non  est  Deum  defendere  sed  veritati^  testifl- 
eationem  timera. 

^^  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3)  gives  a  very  clear  and 
spirited  account  of  two  of  these  philosophic  adycrsaries  of  the  faith. 
The  large  treatise  of  Porphjrry  against  the  Christians  consisted  of 
thirty  books*  and  was  composcKi  in  Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

^  See  Soeratos.  Hist.  Ecolcaiast.  L  L  o.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian.  ^ 
1  tit.  L  I.  3.  ^ 
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toleration,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  two  associafen, 
Maxim ian  and  Galerius,  entertained  the  most  implacable  aver* 
sion  for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Christians.  The  minds 
of  those  princes  had  never  been  enlightened  by  science; 
education  had  never  soAened  their  temper.  They  owed  their 
greatness  to  «their  swords,  and  in  their  most  elevated  fortune 
they  still  retained  their  superstitious  prejudices  of  soldiers  and 
peasants.  In  the  general  adminLstration  of  the  provinces  they 
obeyed  the  laws  which  their  benefactor  had  established ;  but 
they  frequently  found  occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp 
and  j)alaces  a  secret  persecution,*^^  for  which  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  the  Christians  sometimes  ofiered  the  most  specious 
pretences.  A  sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon  Maxi- 
milianus,.an  African  youth,  who  had  been  produced  by  his 
own  father  *  before  the  magistrate  as  a  sufficient  and  legal 
recruit,  but  who  obstinately  pereLsted  in  declaring,  that  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  embrace  the  profession 
of  a  soldicr.*^^  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  gov- 
ernment should  suffer  the  action  of  Marcellus  the  Centurion  to 
pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public  festival,  that 
officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  his 

^**  EuBebius,  1.  yiii.  c.  4,  c.  17.  He  limits  the  number  of  military 
martyrs,  by  a  remarkable  expression,  (aTcavttut  rot^^wv  •!(  nov  xal  dtv- 
rtqoff)  of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  rendered 
the  enerey*  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  and  the 
silence  of  Laotantius,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius,  Orosius,  &c.,  it  has  been 
long  believed,  that  the  Thebsean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  Christians, 
suffered  martyrdom  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pennine  Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the 
6  th  century,  by  Euoherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from 
certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac,  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore,  bishop  of  Octodurum.  The 
abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credul^ 
of  Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in 
xxxvith  volume  of  the  Bibliothdque  Baisonnee,  p.  427—464. 

'^  See  the  Acta  Sincera,  p.  299.  The  accounts  of  his  mart3^om, 
and  of  that  of  Marcellus,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 


*  M.  Guizot  criticizes  Gibbon's  account  of  this  incident.  He  supposes 
that  Maximilian  was  not  "  produced  by  his  father  as  a  recruit,"  but  was 
obliged  to  appear  by  the  law,  which  compelled  the  sons  of  soldiers  to 
serve  at  21  years  old.  Was  not  this  a  law  of  Constantine  ?  Neither  does 
this  circumstance  appear  in  the  acts.  His  father  had  dearty  expected  bim 
to  serve,  as  he  had  bought  him  a  new  dress  for  the  occasion ;  yet  he  refused 
to  force  the  conscience  of  his  son,  and  when  Maximilian  was  condemned 
to  death,  the  father  returned  home  in  joy,  blessing  God  for  haviuK  be- 
stowed upon  him  such  a  son.  —  M. 
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office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  Icud  voice,  that  he  would  obey 
none  bat  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King,  and  that  he  renounced 
forever  the  use  of  camal  weapons,  and  the  service  of  an  idola- 
trous master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from 
their  astonishment,  secured  the  person  of  Marcellus.  He  was 
examined  in  the  city  of  Tingi  by  the  president  of  that  part  of 
Mauritania  ;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his  own  confession, 
he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for  the  crime  of  desertion.^^ 
Examples  of  such  a  nature  savor  much  less  of  religious  per- 
secution than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law  ;  but  they  served  to 
alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify  the  severity  of 
Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great  number  of  Christian  ofllicen 
from  their  employments ;  and  to  authorize  the  opinion,  that  a 
sect  of  enthusiastics,  which  avowed  principles  so  repugnant  to 
the  public  safety,  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would  soon 
beconke  dangerous,  subjects  of  the  empire. 

After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  had  raised  the  hopes 
and  the  reputation  of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  Dio- 
cletian in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  fate  of  Christian- 
ity became  the  object  of  their  secret  consultations.^^''  l^he 
experienced  emperor  was  still  inclined  to  pursue  measures 
of  lenity ;  and  though  he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the 
Christians  from  holding  any  employments  in  the  household 
or  the  army,  he  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  as 
well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics. 
Galerius  at  length  extorted  |  from   him  the  permission  of 

M>  Acta  Sincara,  p.  302.* 

'^  De  ]^  P.  c.  11.  Lactantiufl  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this 
tittle  trcatiBe)  wbb,  at  that  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia;  b  it  it 
■ecms  difficolt  to  conoeive  how  he  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  passed  in  the  Imperial  eabineCf 


*  M.  Oiiizot  here  justly  observes,  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  which  induced  Marcellus  to  act  in  this  manner. — M. 

t  Lactantius,  who  was  subsequently  chosen  by  Consttmtine  to  educate 
Crispus,  might  easily  have  learned  these  details  from  Constantine  himself, 
mlready  of  sufficient  age  to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  government, 
.ind  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  best  information.  —  G. 

This  assumes  the  doubtful  point  of  the  authorship  of  the  Treatise. — M. 

t  This  permission  was  not  extorted  from  Diocletian ;  he  took  the  step 
if  his  own  accord.  Lactantius  sa'y^  in  truth,  Nee  tamen  deflectere  potuit 
(Diocletianus)  praecipitis  bqminis  insaniam;  placoit  ergo  amicorum  sen- 
tentiam  experirL  (I>e  Mori.  Pers.  c.  110  But  this  mealsure  was  ia 
accordance  with  the  artificial  character  of  Diocletian,  who  wished  to  have 
the  appearance  of  doing  ^ood  by  his  own  impulse,  and  evil  by  the  imoulse 
Df  others.    Nam  erat  hajus  malitis,  cum  bonum  quid  facere  decrevisseti 

VOL.  II.  6 
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tumtnoniiig  a  council,  composed  of  a  few  persons  the  moti 
distinguished  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state. 
The  important  question  was  agitated  in  their  presence,  and 
thosi  ambitious  courtiers  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent OD  them  to  second,  by  their  eloquence,  the  iroporUinate 
violence  of  the  Cesar.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  they  insislad 
on  every  topic  which  might  interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the 
fears,  of  their  sovereign  in  the  destruction  of  Chrwtianitv* 
Perhaps  they  represented,  that  the  glorious  work  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an 
independent  people  was  permitted  to  subsist  and  multiply  in 
tlie  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  Christians,  (it  might  specially 
be  alleged,)  renouncing  the  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome, 
had  constituted  a  distinct  republic,  which  might  3ret  be  sup- 
pressed before  it  had  acquired  any  military  force ;  but  which . 
was  already  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  was 
possessed  of  a  public  treasure,  and  was  intimately  connected 
in  all  its  parts  by  the  frequent  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  to 
whose  decrees  their  numerous  and  opulent  congregations 
yielded  an  implicit  obedience.  Arguments  like  these  may 
seem  to  have  determined  the  reluctant  mind  of  Diocletian  to 
embrace  a  new  system  of  persecution ;  but  though  we  may 
suspect,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  the  private  views  and  resentments,  the  jealousy  of- 
women  or  eunuchs,  and  all  those  trifling  but  decisive  causes 
which  so  often  influence  the  fate  of  empires,  and  the  councils 
of  the  wisest  monarchs.^^ 

^^  The  only  circumstance  which  we  can  discover,  is  the  devotion 
and  jealousy  of  the  mother  of  Qaloritis.  She  is  described  by  Lactaa- 
tius,  as  Deorum  montium  cultrix;  mulier  admodum  aupezstitioaa. 
She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  son,  and  was  offended  by  the  disre- 
gard of  some  of  her  Christiaii  servants.* 


sine  consilio  faciebat,  ut  ipse  laudaretur.  Cum  autem  malum,  quoniam  id 
reprehendendum  sciebatf  m  consilium  moltos  adrocabat,  ut  aliorum  culpe 
adscriberetur  quicquid  ipse  deliquerat.  Lact.  ib.  Eutropius  says  likewise, 
Miratus  callide  fait,  sagaz  i>neterea  et  admodum  subtilis  ingenio,  et  qui 
severitatem  suam  aliena  invidin  vellet  ezplere.    Eutrop^  iz.  c.  26.— >Q. 

The  manner  in  which'the  ooarse  and  unfiiendly  pencil  of  the  author  ot 
the  Treatise  de  Mort.  Pers.  has  drawn  the  character  of  Diocletian,  seems 
inconsistent  with  this  profound  subtilty.  Many  readers  will  perhaps  a^ree 
with  GKbbon.  — M. 

*  This  disregard  consisted  in  the  Christians  fasting  and  praying 
instead  of  participating  in  the  banquets  and  sacrifices  which  she  cele- 
brated with  the  Pagans.  Dapibus  sacrificabat  poene  quotidi^,  ac  vicsriii 
Buis  epulis  ezhibebat.    Christiani  abstinebant,  et  ilia  cum  gent^us  ejni> 
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The  pleasure  of  the  emperon  was  at  lenglli  signified  to  the 
(Surtstiaiis,  who,  during  the  course  of  this  melancholy  wiater 
had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  con* 
BultatioQS.  The  twenty-third  of  February,  whieh  coincided 
with  the  Boman  festival  o£  the  Termiaulia,^^  was  appointed 
(whether  from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  prog« 
PBGs  of  Christianity.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  Pnsto* 
rian  pnefect,^^  accompanied  by  several  generals,  tribunes, 
and  officers  of  the  revenue,  repaired  to  the  principal  church 
of  Nicomedia,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminenoe  in  the  most 
populous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were 
instantly  broke  open ;  they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary ;  and  as 
they  seavcfaed  in  vain  for  some  visible  object  of  wonhip,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  wiUi  committing  to  the 
flames  the  volumes  of  the  holy  Scripture.  The  ministerB  of 
Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and 
pioneen,  who  marched  in  order  of  bat^,  and  were  provided 
with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  destruction  of  Ibrtified 
cities.  Bj  their  incessant  labor,  a  sacred  edi6ce,  which 
towered  abote  the  Imperial  palace,  and  had  long  excited 
the  indignation  and- envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a  few  houn 
levelled  with  the  ground.^^ 

The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  persecution  was  pub- 
lished ;  1^  and  though  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  effusion 
of  blood,  had  moderated  the  fury  of  Gialerius,  who  proposed, 
that  every  one  refusing  to  ofier  sacrifice  should  immediately 
be  burnt  alive,  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Christians  might  be  deemed  sufficiently  rigorous  and  effectual. 
It  was  enacted,  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empife,  should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations ;  and  the 

*^  The  wonhip  and  Ibstival  of  the  cod  Terminus  are  elegantly 
Qlvstrated  by  M.  de  Boze,  M6m.  de  1' Aeaoemie  dee  Insoriptionsy  torn.  L 
p.  60. 

'■"  In  our  only  MS.  of  Lactantins,  we  read  profeehu  •  bnt  reason,  and 
the  authority  of  all  the  critiea,  allow  us,  instead  of  that  word,  whieh 
deatiovB  the  sense  of  the  passage,  to  substitate  prmfectut, 

>*i  Iiaetantius,  de  M.  P.  c  12^  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
destruotioQ  of  the  church. 

■**  Bfoflheim,  (p.  922 — 926,)  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Lae« 
tantias  and-  Busebius,  has  collected  a  very  just  and  aocuxate  notion 
af  tins  edict;  though  he  sometimeB  deviates  into  oonjeccuie  and 
refinement. 


bote,  jejoniia  hi  et  ontionihiu  insistebant:  hino  conoepit  odium  advccsas 
SOS.    LmC  de  Hist.  Pers.  c.  11.— Q. 
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puttianment  of  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  should 
presume  lo  hold  any  secret  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship.  The  philosophers,  who  now  assumed  the 
unworthy  office  of  directing  the  blind  zeal  of  persecution,  had 
diligently  studied  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion; and  as  they  were  not  ignorant  that  the  speculative 
doctrines  of  the  faith  were  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles, 
they  most  probably  suggested  the  order,  that  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  should  deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates ;  who  were  commanded,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner.  By 
the  same  edict,  the  property  of  the  church  was  at  once  con* 
fiscated ;  and  the  several  parts  of  which  it  might  consist  were 
either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to  the  Imperial  do- 
main, bestowed  on  the  cities  and  corporations,  or  granted  to 
the  solicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers.  AAer  taking  such 
ofiectual  measures  to  abolish  the  worship,  and  to  dissolve  the 
government  of  the  Christians,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
subject  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the  condition  of  those 
perverse  individuals  who  should  still  reject  the  religion  of 
nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  ancestors.  Persons  of  a  liberal 
birth  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  honors  or 
employments ;  slaves  were  forever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of 
freedom,  and  the  whole  kKxJy  of  the  people  were  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  judges  were  authorized  to 
hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that  was  brought  against 
a  Christian.  But  the  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  com- 
plain of  any  injury  which  they  themselves  had  sufiered  ;  and 
thus  those  unfortunate  sectaries  were  exposed  to  the  severity, 
while  they  were  excluded  from  the  benefits,  of  public  justice. 
This  new  species  of  martyrdom,  so  painful  and  lingering,  so 
obscure  and  ignominious,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  proper  to 
weary  the  constancy  of  the  faithful :  nor  can  it  be  d^Aibted 
that  the  passions  and  interest  of  mankind  were  disposed  on 
this  occasion  to  second  the  designs  of  the  emperors.  But  the 
policy  of  a  well-ordered  government  must  sometimes  have 
mterposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christians ;  *  nor  was  it 
|>ossible  for  the  Roman  princes  entirely  to  remove  the  appre- 
hension of  punishment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud 


•  This  wants  proof.    The  edict  of  Diocletian  was  executed  in  nU  its 
rigor  during  the  rest  of  bis  reign.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ^ii  o.  13.  —  O 
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«Dd  Tiolenne,  withoat  exposing  their  own  aathority  and  the  rest 
of  their  sabjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.^ 

This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  tho 
most  conspicuous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was  torn  down 
bj  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  who  expressed  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  bitterest  inTectiTes,  hia  coot^npt  as  well  as  abhorrence 
for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  governors*  His  offence,  ac- 
cording to  the  mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved 
death.  And  if  it  be  true  thai  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
education,  those  circumstances  could  serve  only  to  aggravate 
his  guilt  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire 
and  his  executioners,  zealous  to  revenge  the  personal  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhausted  every 
refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience, 
or  to  alter  the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in  his  dying 
agonies  he  still  preserved  in  his  countenance.  The  Christians, 
thragh  they  oonfessed  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly 
cotifonnable  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervor 
of  his  zeal ;  and  the  excessive  commendations  which  they 
lavished  on  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr,  contributed 
to  fix  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of 
Diocletian.*** 

His  fears  were  socm  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  danger  from 
which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  Within  fifteen  days  the 
palace  of  Nioomedia,  and  even  the  bed-chamber  of  Diocletian, 
were  twice  in  flames ;  and  though  both  times  they  were  extin- 
guished without  any  material  damage,  the  singular  repetition 
of  the  fire  was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it 
had  not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence.  The  sus- 
picion naturally  fell  on  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  suggested, 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  those  desperate  fanatics, 
provoked  by  their  present  sufferings,  and  apprehensive  of 
impending  calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their 
faithful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives 
rf  two  emperors,  whom  they  detested  as  the  irreconcilable 

^  Many  ages  afterwaids,  Edward  L  practised,  with  groat  succeM, 
the  same  mode  of  peisecutioa  against  the  dergy  of  England.  See 
Home's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  900,  last  4to  edition. 

^  Lactantlas  only  calls  him  quidam,  et  si  non  recte,  magno  tamen 
anifflo,  &c.,  c.  12.  Eusebios  (1.  vlii.  c.  6)  adorns  him  with  secular 
boQors.  Neither  have  condescended  to  mention  his  name;  but  the 
Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  imder  tliat  of  Jolm.  See  Tillemon^ 
Ui6moires  Ecclesiastques,  torn.  v.  part  11.  p.  820. 

6* 
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enemies  of  the  church  of  God.  Jealousy  and  resentment 
prewled  in  every  breast,  but  especially  in  that  of  Diocletian. 
A  great  number  of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  offices 
which  they  had  filled,  or  by  the  favor  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
were  thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode  of  torture  was.  put  in 
practice,  and  the  court,  as  well  as  city,  was  pollated  with 
many  bloody  executions.^^  But  as  it  was  found  impossible 
to  extort  any  discovery  of  this  mysterious  transactioii,  it 
seems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the  innocence,  or 
to  admire  the  resolution,  of  the  sufferers.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Galerius  hastily  withdrew  himself  from  Nioomedia, 
declaring,  that  if  he  delayed  his  departure  from  that  devoted 
palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  Christians. 
The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  a 
partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  persecution,  are  at  c 
loss  how  to  account  for  the  fears  and  dangers  of  the  emper- 
ors. Two  of  these  writers,  a  prince  and  a  r&torician,  were 
eye-witnesse^of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The  one  ascribes  it 
to  lightning,  and  the  divine  wrath ;  the  other  affinns,  that  it 
was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Galerius  himself.^^ 

As  the  edict  against  the  Christians  was  designed  for  a  gen- 
eral law  of  the  whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius, 
though  they  might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured  of 
the  concurrence,  of  the  Western  princes,  it  would  appear 
more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy,  that  the  governors  of 
all  the  provinces  should  have  received  secret  instructions  to 

■**  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  13,  14.  PotontiMinii  quondAm  Eu- 
nuchi  necati,  per  quos  Falatium  et  ipsa  eonstabat.  Busebius  (L  viiL 
o.  6)  mentions  the  cruel  exeoutlonB  of  the  eimuchSp  QorgoniuB  and 
DorotheuB,  and  of  AnthimiiiB,  bishop  of  Nicomedia ;  and  both  those 
writers  describe,  in  a  vague  but  tragical  manner,  the  horrid  scenes 
which  were  acted  even  in  the  Imperial  presence. 

^'^  See  Lactantius,  Busebius,  and  Constantine,  ad  CoBtum  Saaeto- 
nun,  o.  xzv.  Busebius  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  this 
Are.* 


made 
the 

the  authority        _ 

de  Tillemont  has  shown  how  they  can  be  reconciled.    Hist,  des  Empe- 

reurs  Vie  de  Diocletian,  six.— Q.    Had  it  been  done  by  a  Christian,  it 

would  probably  have  been  a  fanatic,  who  would  have  avowed  and  gloried 

In  it.    Tillemont'B  supposition  that  the  fire  was  first  caused  by  lightning 

and  fed  and  increased  by  the  malice  of  Galerius,  sterns  singularly  fasprot- 

able.—M. 
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publish,  on  one  and  the  same  daj,  dits  declaration  of  wai 
within  thoir  fespective  departments.  It  was  at  least  to  be 
npected,  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  highways  and 
MtablisheJ  poBls  would  have  enabled  the  emperors  to  trans- 
mit tbetr  orders  with  the  utmost  despatch  from  the  palace  of 
Nieomedta  to  the  extremtties  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that 
thej  woald  not  have  snfiered  fiAy  days  to  elapse,  before  the 
edict  was  poblidMd  in  Syria,  and  near  four,  months  before  it 
was  signified  to  the  cities  of  Africa.^^^  This  delay  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautjoos  temper  of  Diocletian,  who 
had  3rielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  measures  of  persecu* 
tioo,  and  who  was  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment  under 
his  more  ionnediate  eye,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  disorders 
and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably  occasion  in  the  distant 
ppvnnoes.  At  first,  indeed,  the  magistmtes  were  restrained 
from  the  efibsioD  of  blood ;  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity 
was  permitled,  and  even  recommended  to  their  zeal;  nor 
conid  the  Ghrlstiaas,  though  they  cheerfully  resigned  the  oma- 
menls  of  their  churches,  resolve  to  interrupt  their  religious 
assemblies,  or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  to  the  flames. 
The  pious  obstinacy  of  Felix,  an  African  bishop,  appears  to 
have  embarrassed  the  subordinate  nunisters  of  the  govern- 
ment The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
procoosal.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  Prmtorian 
preefect  of  Italy;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give 
an  evasive  answer,  was  at  length  beheaded  at  Venusia,  in 
LttcanJa,  a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred 
faiQe.U8  T^hia  precedent,  and  perhaps  some  Imperial  rescript, 
which  was  issued  in  ccHisequence  of  it,  appeared  to  author- 
ize the  governors  of  provinces,  in  punishing  with  death  the 
refusal  of  the  Christians  to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books. 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  persons  who  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  there 
were  likewise  too  many  who  purchased  an  ignominious  life, 
fay  discovering  and  betraying  the  holy.  Scripture  into»the  hands 
of  infidels.  A  great  number  even  of  bishops  and  presbyten 
acquired,  by  this  crimii&al  compliance,  the  opprobrious  epithet 

>"  TUleraont,  Mtooires  Ecdenast.  torn.  y.  part  L  pi  43. 

**  See  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  363;  those  of  Felix  of 
Iliibara  or  Tibiur,  appear  mach  less  corrupted  than  in  the  othei 
iditioM,  whicn  afibrd  a  lively  specimen  of  legendary  licenBe^ 
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of  T^aditors;  and  their  offence  was  productive  of  much 
present  scandal  and  of  much  future  discord  in  the  African 
church.15* 

The  copies  as  well  as  the  versions  of  Scnpture,  were 
already  so  multiplied  in  the  empire,  that  the  most  severe 
inquisition  could  no  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  conse- 
quences ;  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public  use,  required 
the  consent  of  some  treacherous  and  unworthy  Christiana 
But  the  ruin  of  the  churehes  was  easily  efllected  by  the 
authority  of  the  government,  and  by  the  labor  of  the  Pagans, 
In  some  provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  contented  them* 
selves  with  shutting  up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  In 
others,  they  more  literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
edict ;  and  after  taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  they  burnt  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they 
completely  demolished  the  remainder  of  the  edifice. ^^^  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occasion  that  we  should  apply  a 
very  remarkable  story,  which  is  related  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  variety  and  improbability,  that  it  serves  rather 
to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In  a  small  town  in 
Phrygia,  of  whose  name  as  well  as  situation  we  are  left  igno- 
rant, it  should  seem  that  the  magistrates  and  the  body  of  the 
people  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith ;  and  as  some  resist- 
ance might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution  of  the  edict, 
the  governor  of  the  province  was  supported  by  a  numerous 
detachment  of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the  citizens 
threw  themselves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution  either 
of  defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice,  or  of  perishing  in  its 
ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permission 
which  was  given  &em  to  retire,  till  the  soldiess,  provoked  by 
their  obstinate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides,  and 


***  See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  MfleviB  against  the  Donatistt. 
Paris,  1700,  edit.  Bupin.    He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Yalens. 

'*"  The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optatus, 
p.  261,  &c.  describe,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings 
of  the  governors  in  the  destruction  of  churches.  ^They  made  a  minute 
inyentMy  of  the  plate,  ftc,  which  they  found  in  them.  That  of  the 
church  of  Oir£a,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant.  It  consisted  of  two 
ehalices  of  gold,  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven  lampa, 
•11  likewise  of  diver ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utenailSv  muI 
wearing  appareL 
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eonsamed,  by  tliis  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdonit  a  great 
Dumber  of  Phiygians,  with  their  wives  and  chUdren.^^^ 

Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they  were  sapprened 
ftlmost  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontien  of 
Armenia,  afforded  the  enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plaiMible 
3ccasion  to  insinuate,  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
forgotten  tlMsir  ostentatious  professions  of  passive  and  unlim- 
ited obedience.i^^  The  resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Dio* 
cletian,  at  length  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  he  declared 
b  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,t  his  intention  of  abolishing  the 
Christian  name.  -  By  the  first  of  these  edicts,  the  govemom 
of  the  provinces  were  directed  to  apprehend  all  persons  of  the 
ecclenastical  order ;  and  the  prisons,  destined  for  the  vilest 
criminals,  were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  pre8> 
bjters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a  second  edict, 
the  magistrates  were  commanded  to  employ  every  method 

"^  Lactantitis  (Institut.  Divin.  ▼.  11)  confines  the  calamity  to  the 
eauwffanfMin,  with  its  congregation.  Euaebins  (viiL  11)  extends  it 
to  a  whole  city,*  and  introdnoes  something  very  like  *  regular  siege. 
His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Kufinus,  adds  the  important  dzcum- 
■tance  of  the  pArmission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  retiring  from 
thence.  Ab  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isaiiria,  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have 
contributed  to  this  misfortune. 

I*"  Eusebius,  L  viiL  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability) 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of 
Libanins ;  and  that  it  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenios^ 
who  with,  only  five  hundred  men  seized  Antioeh,  and  might  perhaps 
allure  the  Christians  by  the  promise  of  religious  toleration.  "Frwa 
Eusebius,  (L  ix.  c  8,)  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene^  (Hist. 
Annen.  L  iL  77,  &c,)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Christianity  was  already 
introduced  into  Armenia. 


*  UnlTersum  populum.    Lact.  Inst.  Dit.  t.  11.  —  G. 

t  He  had  aheaay  passed  them  in  his  first  edict.  It  does  not  appear 
that  resentment  or  fear  had  any  share  in  the  new  persecntions :  perhaps 
they  originated  in  superstition^  and  a  specious  apparent  respect  fbr  its 
Bu&isters.  The  oracle  of  A|>ollo,  consulted  by  Diocletian,  gare  no  answer ; 
■ad  said  that  just  men  hindered  it  from  speaking.  Constantine,  who 
uaitted  at  the  ceremony,  affirms,  with  an  oath,  that  when  questioned 
About  these  men,  the  high  priest  named  the  Christians.  **  The  Emperor 
eagerly  seised  on  this  answer ;  and  drew  against  the  innocent  a  sword, 
destined  only  to  punish  the  guilty :  he  instantly  issued  edicts,  written,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  with  a  poniard ;  and  ordered  the  Judges  to 
employ  all  their  skill  to  iuTent  new  modes  of  punishment  Eoseo.  Vit 
CoastantLii.  e.Mr— O. 
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of  fleverity,  which  might  reclaim  them  from  their  odioiit 
•uperstition,  and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  established 
worship  of  the  gods.  This  rigorous  order  was  extended,  by 
a  subsequent  edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  who  were 
expoeed  to  a  violent  and  general  persecution.^^  Instead  of 
diose  salutary  restraints,  which  had  required  the  direct  and 
■oiemin  testimony  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  Impericd  officers  to  discover,  to  pui^ 
sue,  and  to  torment  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  faithful 
Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  pre- 
sume to  save  a  furescribed  sectary  from  the  just  indignation 
of  the  gods,  and  of  the  emperors.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  this  law,  the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of 
ibe  Ptigans,  in  concealing  their  friends  or  relations,  affords 
an  honorable  proof,  that  the  rage  of  superstition  had  not 
extingui^ed  in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of  nature  and 
humanity.^^ 

Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his  edicts  against  the 
Christians,  than,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to 
other  hands  the  woric  of  persecution,  he  divested  himself  of 
the  Imperial  purple.  The  character  and  situation  of  his  col 
ieagues  and  successors  sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce 
and  sometimes  inclined  them  to  suspend,  the  execution  of 
ihese  rigorous  laws;  nor  can  we  acquire  a  just  and  distinct 
idea  of  this  important  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  unless 
^e  separately  consider  the  state  of  Christianity,  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  the  final 
peace  of  the  church. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius  was  averse  to 
the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.  The  principal 
offices  of  his  palace  were  exercised  by  Christians.  He  loved 
their  persons,  'esteemed  their 'fidelity,  and  entertained  not 
any  dislike  to  their  religious  principles.  But  as  long  as  Con- 
stantius remained  in  the  subordinate  station  of  Csesar,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  or 
to  disobey  t^ie  commands  of  Maximian.     His  authority  con- 

^  See  Mosheim,  p.  938 :  the  text  of  EusebiuB  very  plainly  shows, 
that  the  govcmois,  whose  powexs  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  by 
the  new  laws,  oonld  punish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  Christians, 
as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 

***  AthanasiuB,  p.  833,  ap.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecciesiast.  tOa*.  v 
part  i.  90. 
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Iribitted,  hcmever,  to  aHeTiate  the  sofierings  which  he  pitied 
Knd  abhorred.  He  consented  with  reluctance  to  the  ruin  of 
tbo  churches ;  but  he  Tentured  to  protect  the  Christians  them- 
lehres  froni  the  fviry  of  the  populace,  and  from  the  rigor  of 
the  laws.  The  provinces  of  Gkuil  (under  which  we  may 
probably  inchide  those  of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  sincu- 
lar  tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  gentle  interpoHtion 
of  their  sovereign.^^  But  Datianus,  the  president  or  gov* 
emor  of  Spain,  actuated  either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather 
to  execute  the  public  edicts  of  the  emperors,  than  to  undei^ 
itand  the  secret  intentions  of  Constantius ;  and  it  can  scaroely 
be  doubted,  that  his  provincial  administration  was  stained  with 
(he  blood  of  a  few  martyn.^^  The  elevation  of  Constantius 
to  the  supreme  and  independent  dignity  of  Augustus,  gave  a 
free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a  system  of 
toleration,  of  which  he  left  the  precept  and  the  example  to  his 
son  Constantioe.  His  fortunate  son,  from  the  first  moment 
of  bis  accession,  declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  church, 
at  length  deserved  the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who 
publicly  professed  and  established  the  Christian  religion^  The 
motives  of  his  conversion,  as  they  may  variously  be  deduced 
fitHn  benevolence,  from  policy,  from  conviction,  or  from 
remorse,  and  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  which,  under  hb 
powerful  iafluence  and  that  of  his  sons,  rendered  Christianity 
the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  will  form  a  very 
interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  present  volume  of  this 
history.  At  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
every  viptory  of  Constantioe  was  productive  of  some  reliefer 
beo^  to  the  church. 

**  Snsebina,  1.  vuL  o.  13.  Laotaatius  de  M.  P.  c.  15.  DodweU 
(Binertat.  Cyprian.  zL  76)  represents  them  as  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  But  the  former  evidently  speaks  of  Constantius  in  thd 
■tatkm  of  CiBBNir,  and  the  latter  of  the  same  prinoe  in  the  rank  of 
Augustas. 

^  Datianus  is  mentioned,  in  Gruter^s  Inscriptiona,  as  harinff  deter- 
nuned  the  lunitB  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of 
Bbon,  both  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  Lusitania.  If  "we  recollect 
the  neighborhood  of  those  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  may  tuapeot 
(hat  the  celebrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  name  has  been  inaccu- 
ntdy  assigned  by  Prudentius,  kc,  to  Saragossa,  or  Yalentia.  See 
the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  Mdmoires  de  TiUemont, 
''Om.  T.  part  ii.  p.  58 — So.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the  de* 
pertment  of  Ccmstantius,  as  Ccesar,  did  not  include  Spain,  which  stil) 
MQtiaiied  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Maximian. 
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The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced  a  sliort  but 
violent  persecution.  The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were 
strictly  and  cheerfully  executed  by  his  associate  Maximian, 
who  had  long  hated  the  Christians,  and  who  delighted  in  acta 
of  blood  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their 
triumph ;  several  oppressive  laws  appear  to  have  issued  from 
their  secret  consultations,  and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates 
was  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  After 
Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa 
were  administered  under  the  name  of  Severus,  and  were 
exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  implacable  resentment  of 
his  master  Galerius.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctua 
deserves  the  notice  of  posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family 
in  Italy,  and  had  raised  himself,  through  the  successive  honors 
of  the  palace,  to  the  important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  private 
demesnes.  Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the 
only  person  of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered death,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  general  persecu- 
tion.**^ 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  restored  peace  to  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  the  same  tyrant  who 
oppressed  every  other  class  of  his  subjects,  showed  himself 
just,  humane,  and  even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  Chris- 
tians. He  depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very 
naturally  presumed,  that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  the  dangers  which  tl)ey  still  apprehended  from  his  most  in- 
veterate enemy,  wotild  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  already 
considerable  by  their  numbers  and  opulence.^^     Even  the 

»•»  Eusebius,  L  viii.  c.  11.  Gruter,  InBcrip.  p.  1171,  No.  18.  Ra- 
finuB  has  mistidLen  the  oiEce  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom.* 

**  EuKebiuB,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by 
Constantine,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death 
among  those  of  the  persecutors. f 

*  M.  Ghiizot  suggests  the  powerful  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  Dorotheus, 
Gorgonius,  And  Andrew,  admitted  by  Gibbon  himself  to  have  been  put  to 
ieath,  p.  66. 

t  H.  Guisot  durectl^  contradicts  this  statement  of  Gibbon,  and  appeals 
to  Eusebius.  Maxentius,  who  assumed  the  power  in  Italy,  pretended  at 
first  to  be  a  Christian,  {KaOvntxplvaro,)  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Itoman  peo- 
ple ;  he  ordered  his  ministers  to  cease  to  persecute  the  Christians,  affect- 
mg  a  hypocritical  piety,  in  order  to  appear  more  mild  than  his  predeces 
sors ;  but  his  actions  soon  proved  that  he  was  very  different  from  what 
they  had  at  first  hoped.*'    The  actions  of  Maxentius  were  those  uf  a  laaciv 
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coodadef  Maxeudus  towards  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthago 
nay  be  oonndered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  is 
probibie  that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would  adopt  the  same 
meanires  with  regard  to  their  established  clergy.  Marcellus, 
the  former  of  those  prelates,  had  thnown  the  capital  into  oon- 
fiisioDy  by  the  severe  penance  which  he  imposed  on  a  great 
nomber  of  ChristianB,  who,  daring  the  late  persecution,  had 
reoooneed  or  dissembled  their  re^gion•  The  rage  of  faction 
broke  out  in  frequent  and  violent  seditions ;  the  blood  of  the 
fiuthfol  was  shed  by  each  other's  hands,  and  the  exile  of  Mar* 
idku,  whoee  prudence  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent  than 
Ills  zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  measure  capable  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  distracted  church  of  Borne.'*  The  behavicr  of 
Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more 
reprehensible.  A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel 
a^^inst  the  eo^ror.  The  offender  took  refuge  in  the  epis- 
copal palace ;  and  though  it  was  somewhat  early  to  advance 
any  daima  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  officers  of  justice*  For  this  treasonable 
resistance,  Mensurius  was  summoned  to  court,  and  instead  of 
receiving  a  legal  sentence  of  death  or  banishment^  he  was  per- 
mitted, after  a  short  examination,  to  return  to  his  diocese.^ 


**  The  epitaph  of  Marcdlus  is  to  be  found  in  Qrator»  Inscrip. 
p.  1172,  No.  3,  tad  it  oontainB  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.  Mar- 
•elliaiis  and  ^tfarcdlua,  whoee  names  follow  in  the  list  of  popes,  ar« 
loppoeed  by  many  critics  to  be  different  persons ;  but  the  learned 
Abb6  de  Longuerue  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  same. 

Veridical  rector  Inpeie  quia  erf  mine  flere 
Prediztt  miseris,  f^iit  oranibne  lioetii  aaienie. 
Hine  ftirar,  hine  odiam  ;  Mquicar  discordui»  litee, 
Bedhio,  ciMies ;  eolvuntur  fcsdera  pacli. 
Crtaneo  ob  alteriiis,  Chri«tuiii  qal  in  pnce  negava 
FlDlInu  expnlein  pacria  ett  ferilate  Tyninnf. 
Bae  breTiler  Damasue  volait  comperta  refbm : 
Marcelll  popolua  meritam  eognoscere  poeseL 

^e  may  observe  that  Damasus  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D. 
166. 

m  Optatus  contr.  Donatist  1.  L  c  17,  18.* 


Wmh  and  cmel  tyrant,  bat  not  those  of  a  perseoator :  the  Christians,  like 
tike  rest  of  his  subjects,  suffered  from  his  yices,  but  they  were  not  op- 
presscd  at  a  aect.  Christian  females  were  exposed  to  his  lusts,  as  well  as 
lo  the  brutal  riolenee  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  but  they  were  not  select* 
ed  as  Christians.  ~  M. 

*  The  words  of  Optatus  are,  Profectus  (Roman)  causnm  dixit ;  iussns 
•St  Teverti  Carthagmem ;  perhaps,  in  pleading  his  cause,  he  excrupatad 
himself,  since  he  received  an  order  to  return  to  Carthago. '  -  O. 

▼OL.    11.  7 
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Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the  Chnstian  mifayEi^tB  of  Mnx* 
entius,  that  wheneTer  they  were  desirous  of  procuring  for  their 
own  use  any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase 
them  from  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  Eest.  A  stoiy  is 
related  of  Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  descended  ftom  a  oonsular 
family,  and  possessed  of  so  ample  an  estate,  that  it  required 
the  management  of  seventy-three  stewards.  Among  these, 
Doniface  was  the  favorite  of  his  mistress ;  and  as  Aglae  mixed 
love  with  devotion,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share 
*ier  bed.  Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire 
of  obtaining  some  sacred  relics  from  the  East.  She  intrusted 
Boniface  with  a  considerable  sum  of  gold,  and  a  large  qtmntity 
of  aromatics ;  and  her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and 
three  covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as  far 
as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.^^^ 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  first  and  principal 
author  of  the  persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Christians 
whom  their  misfortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  his 
dominions ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  many  persons 
of  a  middle  rank,  who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either 
of  wealth  or  of  poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native 
country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate  of  the 
West.t  As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  Illyricum,  he  could  with  difficulty  either  find  or 
make  a  considerable  number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country* 
which  had    entertained  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  with 

m 

171  The  Acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Bonifiuse,  which  abound  in  mir- 
Acloe  and  declamation,  are  published  by  Ruinart,  (p.  283 — 291,)  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  Authority  of  very  ancient  manuacripta.* 


«  We  arc  ignorant  whether  AgUe  and  Boniface  were  ChristuuiB  at  the 
time  of  their  unlawful  connection.  See  TiUemont,  M^m.  Bceles.  Note  on 
the  Persecution  of  Domitian,  torn.  t.  note  82.  M.  de  Tillemont  pioTes 
also  that  the  history  is  doubtful.  —  O. 

Sir  D.  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes)  calls  the  story  of  A.glae  and  Boniface 
as  of  equal  authority  with  ouijaojpular  histories  oi  Whittington  and  Hick- 
athiift.    Christian  Antiquities,  ii.  64. — M. 

t  A  little  after  this,  Christianity  was  propsgated  to  the  north  of  tho 
Roman  provinces,  among  the  tribes  of  Oermany :  a  multitude  of  Christians, 
forced  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperors  to  take  refuge  among  the  Bar- 
parians,  were  received  with  kindness.  Euseb.  de  Yit  Constant  ii.  68. 
Spmler reelect,  cap.  H.  E.  p.  115.  TheOoths  owed  their  first  knowledge 
of  Christianity  to  a  young  girl,  a  prisoner  of  war ;  she  continued  in  the 
midst  of  them  hci^xerciscs  of  piety :  she  fasted,  prayed,  and  praised  Ood 
day  and  night.    When  she  was  asked  what  good  could  eome  of  so  inuch 

K sinful  trouble,  she  answered^^  "  It  is  thus  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
\  to  be  honored."    Sosomen,  u.  c.  6.  —  O. 
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more  ooUnen  and  reluctance  than  any  other  [nrt  of  the 
empire.!''*  But  when  Galeiius  had  obtained  the  supreme 
power,'  and  the  goTemmeot  of  the  Ekiat,  he  indulged  in 
their  fiiliest  extent  his  seal  and  cruelty,  not  only  in  the 
prorinoes  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which  acknowledged  hie 
immediate  jmisdictioo,  but  in  those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  where  Blajdmin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by 
3riei(&ng  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  his 
benefiustor.!^  The  frequent  disappointments  of  his  ambitions 
views,  the  experience  of  six  years  of  persecution,  and  the 
salutary  reflections  which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Gralerius,  at  length  convinced  him 
that  the  most  riolent  efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to 
extirpate  a  whole  people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  preju- 
dices.  Desirous  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occa« 
Honed,  he  published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of 
Lictnius  and  Constantino,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  » 
pompous  recital  of  the  Imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  fol* 
lowing  manner :  — 

**  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  omr 
mind  for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was 
our  mtention  to  correct  and  reestablish  all  things  accprdihf{ 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  Romans.  We 
were  particularly  desirous  of  reclaiming  into  the  way  of  rea- 
son and  nature,  the  deluded  Christians  who  had  renounced  the 
religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their  fathers ;  and  pre- 
sumptuously despising  the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented 
extravagant  laws  and  opinions,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various  society  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  our  empire.  The  edicts,  which  we  have 
published  to  enforce  the  worship  of  the  gods,  having  exposed 
maay  of  the  Christians  to  danger  and  distress,  many  having 
sufiered  death,  and  many  more,  who  still  persist  in  their 
-  '■  -  ■  '  I .....    II  -      « 

^  During  the  fbar  first  centuricsi  there  exist  few  traces  of  either 
bishops  or  bishoprics  in  the  western  rUyricum.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over 
Sinnium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  See  the  GeograpMs 
eaera  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  68 — 76,  with  the  observations  oi 
Lucas  Holst^ns. 

*^  The  Tiiiih  book  of  Eusebitis,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concern- 
ing the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  of 
Galenus  and  Maxiznixi.  The  eenend  lamentations  with  which  Lac- 
tanthis  opens  the  vth  book  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  allude  to  theil 
cmelty 
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impious  folly,  being  left  destitute  of  any  public  exercira  of 
religion,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  to  those  unhi^ppy  men  the 
effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.  We  permit  them  therefore 
freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in 
their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molestation,  provided  always 
that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the  established  laws  and 
government.  By  another  rescript  we  shall  signify  our  inten* 
tions  to  the  judges  and  magistrates  ;  and  we  hope  that  our 
indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety  and  prosperity 
for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic.'' ^^*  It  is  not 
usually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestos  that  we 
■hould  search  for  the  real  character  or  the  secret  motives  of 
princes ;  but  as  these  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor, 
his  situation,  perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity. 

When  Galerius  subscribed  tl)is  edict  of  toleration,  he  was 
well  assured  that  Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the 
inclinations  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  meas- 
ures in  favor  of  the  Christians  would  obtain  the  approbation 
of  Constantino.  But  the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  insert 
in  the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  after- 
wards to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  how- 
ever, of  his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt  the  prudent 
counsels  of  his  predecessor;  and  though  he  never  conde- 
scended to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a  public 
edict,  Sabinus,  his  Praetorian  prsefect,  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces, 
expatiating  on  the  Imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the 
invincible  obstinacy  of  the  Christians,  and  directing  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  to  cease  their  ineffectual  prosecutions,  and  to 
connive  at  the  secret  assemblies  of  those  enthusiasts.  In 
consequence  of  these  orders,  great  numbers  of  Christians 
were  released  from  prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines.    The 

^^*  EusebiuB  (L  viiL  c.  17)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Lho 
tantius  (de  M.  r.  c.  34)  the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  edict. 
Neither  of  these  writers  seems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contradiota 
whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of  the  remorse  and  repentance  of 

***  Summ&  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  iwostras  accipite ;  et 
Galerius.* 

*  But  Gibbon  has  answered  this  by  his  just  obserra  tion,  that  it  is  noi  m 
the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestos  that  we  should  search  *  *  fn 
the  secret  motives  of  princes.  "^M 
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eonfasflcre,  singing  hymns  of  triumph,  returned  into  their  cum 
countries ;  and  those  who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
tempest,  solicited  with  tears  of  repentance  their  readmissioa 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church.*''* 

But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  duration ;  nor  could 
the  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  confidence  in  the  char* 
acter  of  their  sovereign.  Cruelty  and  supemition  were  the 
rating  passions  of  the  soul  of  Mazimin.  The  fwmer  sug- 
gested the  means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects  of  perso* 
cution.  The  eraperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
to  the  study  of  magic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles.  The 
prophets  or  philosophers,  whom  he  revered  as  the  favorites 
of  Heaven,  were  frequently  raised  to  the  government  of 
provmces,  and  admitted  into  his  most  secret  councils.  They 
easily  convinced  him  that  the  Christians  had  been  indebted  for 
their  victories  to  their  regular  discipline,  and  that  the  weak- 
ness of  polytheism  had  principally  flowed  from  a  want  of 
uoion  and  subordination  among  the  ministers  of  religion. 
A  system  of  government  was  therefore  instituted,  which  was 
evi(fently  copied  from  the  policy  of  the  church.  In  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were  repaired  and 
beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin,  and  the  officiating  priests 
of  the  various  deities  were  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a 
superior  pontiff  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  paganism.  These  pontiffs  acknowledged,  in 
their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans  or 
high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the  immediate  vice- 
gerents  of  the  emperor  himself.  A  white  robe  was  the  ensign 
of  their  dignity;  and  these  new  prelates  were  carefully  selected 
from  the  most  noble  and  opulent  families.  By  the  influence 
of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  a  great  num- 
ber of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained,  particulariy  from  the 
cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully  rep* 
resented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the  court  as  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  people ;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consuh 
the  laws  of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency ; 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Christians,  and  humbly 
prayed  that  those  impious  sectaries  might  at  least  be  ex- 
eluded  from  ^  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories.  The 
answer  of  Maximin  to  the  address  which  he  obtained  from 
the  citizens  of  Tyre  is  still  extant     He  praises  their  zeal  and 


in  SuMbiiis,  I.  ix.  0.  1.    He  inserU  tb«  apiitl*  W  d     \  ^-r-. 
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devotion  in  terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  oo 
the  obstinate  impiety  of  the  Christians,  and  betrays,  by  the 
readiness  with  which  he  consents  to  their  banishment,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  receiving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an 
obligation.  The  priests  as  well  as  the  magistrates  were  em- 
powered to  enfofx^  the  execution  of  his  edicts,  which  were 
engraved  on  tables  of  brass ;  and  though  it  was  recommended 
to  them  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory 
Christians.  ^^' 

The  Asiatic  Christians  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  the 
severity  of  a  bigoted  monarch  who  prepared  his  measures  of 
violence  with  such  deliberate  policy.  Bat  a  few  months  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  edicts  published  by  the  two  West* 
ern  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the  prosecution 
of  his  designs :  the  civil  war  which  he  so  rashly  undertook 
against  Licinius  employed  all  his  attention ;  and  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church  from  the 
last  and  most  implacable  of  her  enemies.^'^ 


^^  See  £\iBebiu8,  L  viii.  c  14,  L  iz.  o.  2—8.  Lactantiiu  de  M.  P. 
o.  36.  Those  writen  agree  in  repretentmg  the  art*  of  Maximin ;  but 
the  former  relates  the  execution  of  sevenl  martyrs,  while  the  latter 
ezprestly  afllrms,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetuit,* 

^"^  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of 
toleration,  in  which  he  imputes  all  the  severities  whidi  the  Christians 
suiTorod  to  the  judges  and  ffovemors,  who  had  misunderstood  his 
intentions.    See  the  edict  in  jSusebius,  L  ix.  c  10. 


_  m 

«  It  is  eagy  to  reconcile  them  '^  it  ia  aaffieient  to  quote  the  entirs  text  of 
Laetantiua :  Nam  cum  elementiam  specie  tenus  proflteretur,  occidi  ser- 
vos Dei  vet^iut,  debilitari  juasit.  Itaque  confessoribus  effodiebantur  oculi, 
amputabantur  manus,  narea  Tel  auriculae  deaecabantur.  Hoec  ille  moliena 
Conatantini  litteria  deterretur.  Diaaimulavit  ergo,  et-tamen,  si  quia  incid- 
erit,  man  occult^  mergebatur.  Thia  detail  of  tormenta  inflicted  on  the 
Cbriatiana  easily  reconcilea  Laetantiua  and  Euaebiua.  Those  who  died  in 
conaequence  ef  their  tarturea,  thoae  who  were  plunged  into  the  sea,  miffht 
well  pasa  foi  martjnra.  The  mutilation  of  the  words  of  Laetantiua  has 
alone  given  rise  to  the  apparent  contradiction.  —  O. 

£uaebiua»  ch.  vi.,  relatea  the  public  martyrdom  of  the  aged  hiahop  of 
Emeaa,  with  two  othera,  who  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beaata.  the  behead- 
ing of  Peter,  biahop  of  Alexandria,  with  aeveral  othera,  and  Ihe  death  of 
Lucian,  preabyter  of  Antioch,  who  waa  carried  to  Numidfa,  and  pet  to 
death  in  priaon.  The  contradiction  ia  dtrect  and  undeniable,  for  although 
Euaebiua  may  hare  miaplaced  the  former  martyrdoms,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  authority  of  Maximin  extended  to  Nicomedia  till  after  the 
death  of  Oalerius.    Tne  laat  edict  of  toleration  iaaued  by  Maximin*  and 

Cbliahed  by  Euaebiua  himaelf,  EccL  Hiat.  ix.  9,  oonfirma  ttte  statement  of 
ctantius.  — M. 
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In  tfak  general  view  of  the  persecution,  which  was  first 
authorized  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely  re* 
Iraiiied  from,  describing  the  particular  sufferings  and  deaths  of 
the  Christian  martyrs.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  from 
the  history  of  EuselMUS,  from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius, 
and,  from  the  most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of 
horrid  and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with 
lacks  and  scourges,  with  iron  hooks  and  red-hot  beds,  and 
with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  steel,  savage 
beasts,  and  more  savage  executioners,  could  inflict  upon  the 
human  body.  These  melancholy  scenes  might  be  enlivened 
by  a  crowd  of  visions  and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay 
the  death,  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics 
of  those  canonized  saints  who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ 
But  I  cannot  determine  what  I  ought  to  transcribe,  tOl  I  am 
satisfied  how  much  I  ought  to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius  himself,  indirectly  confesses 
that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory,  and 
that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace,  of 
religidn.^7^  Such  an  acknowledgment  will  naturally  excite  a 
BuspicioQ  that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly  violated  one  of  the 
filndamental  laws  of  history,  has  not  paid  a  very  strict  regard 


"^  Such  10  the  /oar  deduction  from  two  remarkable  paieages  m 
SpMbiiUy  1,  TiiL  e.  2,  and  de  Martyr.  Paleatin.  c.  12.  The  prudence 
of  the  historian  has  exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  sus- 
picion. It  was  well  known  that  he  himself  had  heen  thrown  into 
priBon  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased  hi^  deliverance 
by  some  dishonorable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in  his 
lifecfme^  and  even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tille- 
vaoot,  Mfemoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67.* 


*  Histoxical  criticiam  does  not  consist  in  rqeeting  indidcriminately  all  the 
Cuts  which  do  not  agree  with  a  partieular  system,  as  Oibbon  does  in  this 
chapter,  in  which,  except  at  the  last  extremity,  he  will  not  consent  to 
Mugwe  a  martyrdom.  Authorities  are  to  be  weighed,  not  excluded  from 
examination.  Mow,  the  Pagan  historians  justify  in  manv  places  the  details 
which  hare  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  ot  the  church,  con- 
esriiini;  the  tortures  endured  by  the  Christians.  Celsus  reproaches  the 
Qtfistians  with  holding  their  assemblies  in  secret,  on  account  of  the  fear 
iaqmred  by  their  sufferings,  "for  when  you  are  arrested,"  he  says,  "you 
sre  diajraed  to  punishment ;  and,  hefore  you  are  put  to  death,  you  hsTC  to 
suffer  afl  kinds  of  tortures.'*  Origen  cent.  Ceis.  1.  i.  ii.  ri.  yiii.  passim. 
I^Mmius,  the  panegyrist  of  Julian,  says,  while  speaking  of  the  Christians, 
**  Those  who  followed  a  corrupt  religion  were  in  continual  apprehensions; 
they  feared  lest  Julian  should  invent  tortures  still  more  refined  than  those 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed  before,  as  mutilation,  burning  alive,  ftc. ; 
hr  the  emperors  had  inflicted  upon  them  all  these  barbanties."  lib 
Fsient  ia  Julian,  ap.  Fab.  Bib.  Onee.  No.  9,  No.  6S,  p.  28S.  —  0. 
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to  the  observance  of  the  other ;  and  the  suspicion  will  den\ « 
additional  credit  from  the  character  of  Eusebius,*  which  was 
less  tinctured  with  credulity,  and  more  practised  in  the  arts  of 
courts,  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  On 
some  particular  occasions,  when  the  magistrates  were  eias- 
perat#^  by  some  persona^  motives  of  interest  or  resentment, 
when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs  urged  them  to  forget  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn  the  altars, 
!o  pour  out  imprecations  against  the  emperors,  or  to  strike  the 
judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
every  mode  of  torture  which  cruelty  could  invent,  or  con- 
stancy could  endure,  was  exhausted  on  thode  devoted  vic- 
tims. ^^*    Two  circumstances,  however,  have  been  unwarily 

IT*  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  acooant  of  the  sufferings  of 
Tarachust  and  his  companions,  (Acta  Sinoera  Kuinart,  p.  419 — 448«) 
is  filled  with  strong  expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which 
could  not  fail  of  irritutixig  the  magistrate.  The  behavior  of  JEdesiua 
to  Hierodes,  prsfect  of  £gypt,  was  still  more  eztraorcUnary.  io/oi^ 
T«  xai  ii^yoiff  toi^  dtxafir},v  .  •  •  ntqtflalwv*  £u8eb.  de  Mar^^.  Pales* 
tin.  c.  6.%  • 

*  This  sentence  of  Gibbon  has  given  rise  to  leTeral  learned  disserta- 
tiona:  Moller,  de  Fide  Eusebii  Caesar,  &e.,  Havnin,  1813.  Daniius,  de 
Enaebio  Caea.  Hist.  Eccl.  Scriptore,  ejuaque  tide  bistoricA  rect^  esti- 
mand&,  &c.,  Jenae,  1815.  Kestner  Commentatio  de  Euaebii  Hist.  Ecclea. 
conditoris  auctoritate  et  fide,  &c.  See  also  Beuterdahl,  de  Fontibus  His- 
torias  Ecclea.  Ensebianas,  Lond.  Ooth.,  1826.  Gibbon's  inference  may 
appear  stronger  than  the  text  will  warrant,  jet  it  is  difficult,  after  reading 
the  passages,  to  dismiss  all  suspicion  of  partiality  from  the  mind.  —  M. 

f  M.  Guisot  states,  that  the  acts  of  Tarachus  and  his  companion  con- 
tain nothing  that  appears  dictated  by  violent  feelings,  (sentiment  outr4.) 
Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  the  constant  attempt  of  Gibbon, 
throughout  this  discussion,  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  virtue  and  heroism  of 
the  martyrs,  some  extenuation  for  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors.  But 
truth  must  not  be  sacrificed  even  to  well-grounded  moral  indignation. 
Though  the  language  of  these  martyrs  is  in  great  part  that  of  calm  de« 
fiance,  of  noble  firmness,  yet  there  are  many  expressions  which  betray 
**  resentment  and  contempt.'*  *'  Children  of  Satan,  worshippers  of  Devils,'* 
18  their  common  appellation  of  the  heathen.  One  of  them  calls  the  judge, 
ivatiiaTare;  another,  B^pi^v  ivatiiorars  ripawe :  one  curses,  and  declares 
that  he  will  curse  the  Emperors,  Ifipiea^  nal  ifiplcm  Aot^iod^  trras  ral  s/^ioirtfrar, 
as  pestilential  and  bloodthirsty  frrants,  whom  God  will  soon  visit  in  his 
wratk.  On  the  other  hand,  though  at  first  they  speak  the  milder  language 
of  pel  suasion,  the  cold  barbarity  of  the  judges  and  officers  might  surely 
have  (tailed  forth  one  sentence  of  abhorrence  from  Gibbon,  (hi  the  first 
unsatislhctory  answer,  "  Break  his  jaw/'  is  the  order  of  the  judffe.  They 
direct  and  witness  the  most  excruciating  tortures ;  the  people,  as  M.  Guizot 
observes,  were  so  much  revolted  by  the  cruelty  of  Maxirous,  that  when  the 
martyrs  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre,  fear  seised  on  all  hearts,  and  gen- 
eral murmurs  against  the  unjust  judge  ran  through  the  assembly.  It  is 
singular,  at  least,  that  Gibbon  should  have  quoted  "  as  probably  authen- 
tic, '  acts  so  much  embellished  with  miracle  as  these  of  Tarachus  are,  pai- 
ticularly  towards  the  end.  —  M. 

i  Scarcely  were  the  authorities  Inibimed  of  this,  than  the  presidsnt  M 
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mentiooed,  wbich  ioanuate  that  the  general  treatineot  of  the 
Christiaiis,  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  ofFicera  of  juzi* 
tice,  was  ess  intolerable  than  It  is  usually  imagined  to  have 
been.  1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  were  permitted  by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence 
of  their  keei^ers  to  build  chapels,  and  freely  to  profess  their 
religion  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  habitations.^^  2.  The 
bishops  were  obliged  to  check  and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal 
of  the  Christians,  who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  lie  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  persons  op- 
pressed by  poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly  sought  to  terminate 
a  miserabls  existence  by  a  c^lorious  death.  Others  were 
allured  by  the  hope  that  a  short  confinement  would  expiate 
the  sins  of  a  whole  life ;  and  others  again  were  actuated  by 
the  less  honorable  motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence, 
and  perhaps  a  considerable  profit,  from  the  alms  which  the 
charity  of  the  faithful  bestowed  on  the  prisoners.^^^  AHei 
the  church  bad  triumphed  over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest 
18  wei!  as  vanity  of  the  captives  prompted  them  to  magnify 
i.he  merit  of  their  respective  sufferings.  A  convenient  dis* 
tance  of  time  or  place  gave  an  ample  scope  to  the  progress  of 
fiction  ;  and  the  frequent  instances  which  might  be  alleged  of 
holy  martyrs,  whose  wounds  had  been  instantly  healed,  whose 
strength  had  been  renewed,  and  whose  lost  members  had 
miraculously  been  restored,  were  extremely  convenient  foi 
the  purpose  of  removing  every  difficulty,  and  of  silencing* 
every  objection.  The  most  extravagant  legends,  as  they  con- 
duced to  the  honor  of  the  church,  were  applauded  by  tho 
credulous  multitude,  countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  cierg>', 
and  attested  by  the  suspicious  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
toiy- 

***  Eiueb.  de  Martyr.  Palestm.  c.  13. 

***  Augnstin.  Collat  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii  c  13,  ap.  'HllexDont, 
HkmoanB  Kcclenaatiquea,  torn.  y.  part  i.  p.  46.  The  controversy 
widL  the  BoDAtiats  has  reflected  some,  though  perha.ps  a  partial,  light 
on  the  history  of  the  African  churdi. 


tke  provinee,  a  man,  says  Easebius,  harsh  and  eraeL  banished  the  confM 
eors,  some  to  Cyprus,  others  to  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  tormented  by  bein^  set  to  the  most  painful  labors.  Four  of 
Cbem,  whom  he  required  to  abjure  their  fkith,  and  refuned,  were  burnt 
alive.  Boseb.  de  Mart.  Palest,  c.  ziii.  —  O.  Two  of  these  were  bishopB ;  a 
ifth,  SiWanus,  bishop  of  Oasa,  was  the  last  martyr ;  another,  named  John, 
was  blinded,  but  used  to  officiate,  and  recite  from  memory  long  passaged 
if  the  saersd  writings.  — M. 
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Tlie  vague  •descriptions  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  cf  pain 
and  torture,  are  so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  tlie  pen- 
cil of  an  artful  orator,*  that  we  are  naturaJly  induced  to  in- 
quire into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind ;  the 
number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in  consequence  of  tlie 
edicts  published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates,  and  his  succes- 
^rs.  The  recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities, 
which  were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  undistinguishing  rage 
of  persecution.  The  more  ancient  writers  content  themselves 
with  pouring  out  a  liberal  effusion  of  loose  and  tragical  invec- 
tives, without  condescending  to  ascertain  the  precise  number 
o(  those  persons  who  were  permitted  to  seal  with  their  blood 
their  belief  of  the  gospel.  From  the  history  of  Eusebius,  it 
may,  however,  be  collected,  that  only  nine  bishops  were  pQn- 
ished  with  death  ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  his  particular  enu- 
meration of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than 
ninety-two  Christians  were  entitled  to  that  honorable  appella- 
tiQn.i^t    As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  degree  of  epis- 


'**  Euaebiua  de  liait]rr.  PaloBtin.  c  13.  He  closes  his  nairation  by 
assuring  us  that  these  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  persecution.  The  9th  chapter  of  his 
viiith  book,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thebais  in  Bgypt,  may 
seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation ;  but  it  will  only  lead 
UB  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian.  Choosing  for 
the  soene  of  the  most  exquisite  crusty  the  most  remote  and  seques- 
'tered  country  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates  that  in  Thebais  firom 
ten  to  one  hundred  persons  had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
same  day.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  mention  hii  own  journey  into 
Egypt,  his  language  insensibly  becooics  more  cautious  and  moderate. 
Iitftead  of  a  Iwge,  but  definite  numbiff,  he  speaks  of  many  Christians 
{nUlovf),  and  most  artfuUy  selects  two  smblguous  words,  {laroQiaofup 


*  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of  an  author  committing  so 
deliberately  the  fault  which  he  reprobates  so  strongly  in  others.  What  is 
the  dexterous  management  of  the  more  inartificialliistorians  of  Christian- 
ity, in  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  the  martyrs,  compared  to  the  unfaiz 
aaoress  witn  which  Gibbon  here  quietly  dismisses  from  the  account  all  the 
horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  which  feU  short  of  death  ?  The  reader 
may  refer  to  the  xiith  chapter  (book  riii.)  of  Eusebius  for  die  description 
ana  for  the  scenes  of  these  tortures.  —  M. 

t  This  calculation  is  made  Irom  the  martyrs,  of  whom  Eusebius  speaks 
by  name ;  but  he  recognizes  a  much  greater  number.  Thus  the  ninth  and 
tenth  chapters  of  his  work  are  entitled,  "  Of  Antoninus,  Zebinus,  Oer- 
manus,  and  other  martyrs :  of  Peter  the  monk,  of  Asclepius  the  Maroion- 
ite,  and  other  martyrs.'*  [Are  these  vague  contents  of  cnapters  very  good 
authorin'? — M.l  Speaking  of  those  who  suffered  under  DiOcletian,  he 
says,  "  I  will  only  relate  the  death  of  one  of  these,  from  which  the  reader 
may  divine  what  befell  the  rest."   Hist.  Eccl.  viiL  6.    [This  relates  only  u 
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topal  zeal  and  courage  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
ID  our  power  to  draw  any-  useful  inferences  from  the  former 
of  theae  (acts :  but  the  latter  may  serve  to  justify  a  very  im- 
portant and  probable  conclusion.  According  to  the  distribu- 
lion  of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine  may  be  considered  as  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  Eastern  empire  :  ^^  and  since  there  were 
some  governors,  who  from  a  real  or  afiected  clemency  had 
preserved  their  hands  unstained  with  the  blood  of  the  faith* 
ful,^^  it  is  reasonable  to  believp,  that  the  country  which  hod 

mad  tFSflfic/fwrrac)  *  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  teen,  or 
what  he  had  hemrd ;  either  the  exTiectation*  or  the  execution  of  too 
ponishmenL  Having  thus  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  oominits  the 
equivocal  passage  to  his  readers  and  traaslatofs;  Justly  conceiving 
that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  most  iisvorable  sense. 
IWre  was  perhaps  aome  malice  in  the  remark  of  Theodorus  Meto* 
diita,  that  all  who,  like  Eusebius,  had  been  conversant  with  the 
foyptians,  delisted  in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style.    (8ee  Yalesius 

*"*  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  thzee,  the  pmfeotnre  of  the 
East  contained  forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions  oi 
nations  were  long  since  al^olished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  prov- 
inces according  to  a  general  proportion  of  their  extent  and  opulence. 

^**  Vt  glorisri  possint  nullani  se  innocentium  peremisse,  nam  et 


the  martTTs  hi  the  tojhX  household.  —  M.]  Dndwell  had  made,  before  Gib- 
bon, this  calculation  and  these  objections ;  but  Ruinart  (Act.  Mart.  Pref. 
p.  27,  9i  «e^.)  has  answered  him  in  a  peremptor7  manner :  Nobis  constat 
Eusebiam  m  histori&  inflnitos  passim  martyres  admisisse,  qnamvis  rsTora 

Cocorum  nemina  reeeasDerit.  Nee  alinm  Eusebii  interpretem  quam 
,  rammet  Busebium  proferimus,  qui  (1.  iii.  c.  33.)  ait  sub  Trajano  plunmoi 
ex  fidelibus  martyrii  certamen  subiisse  (1.  t.  init.)  sub  Antonino  et  Vero 
innumerabiles  props  martjres  per  nniTersam  orbem  enituisse  aflirmat. 
(L.  vi.  c.  1.)  oeTeram  persseutaonem  concitftste  refert,  in  qua  per  orones 
nbique  locorum  Eeclesias,  ab  athletis  pro  pietate  eertantibus,  illustria  eon- 
fecta  fuerunt  martrria.  Sic  de  Decu,  sic  de  Valeriuii,  persecutionibus 
loqtntmr,  qua  an  ^dwelli  faveant  oonjeetionibus  judicet  equus  lector. 
Even  in  tbe  persecutions  which  Oibbon  bas  represented  as  much  more 
mild  than  that  of  Diocletian,  tbe  nnmber  of  martyrs  appears  much  greatei 
ttzzi  that  to  which  he  limits  the  martyrs  of  the  latter :  and  this  number  ii 
attested  by  incontestable  monuments.  I  will  quote  but  one  example.  We 
And  among  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian  one  from  Lueianus  to  Celerinan, 
written  from  the  depth  of  a  prison,  in  whinh  Lncianus  names  serenteen 
of  his  brethrpn  dead,  some  ia  the  quarries,  some  in  the  midst  of  tortures, 
pome  of  starvation  in  prison.  Jossi  sumut  (he  pfoceeds)  secundum  pra>- 
ceptnm  imperatoris,  fame  et  sitt  oecaH,  et  reclusi  numus  in  duabus  cellis 
Ita  ut  nos  afSeerent  fame  et  siti  et  ignis  rapore.  —  O. 

•  Those  who  win  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  text  will  see  that  if 
the  word  hwoittivarrac  could  bff  taken  for  the  expectation  of  ponishmentf 
tile  passage  could  hare  no  sense,  and  become  absurd.-— G.  The  many 
(wXshvs)  he  speaks  of  as  suffering  together  in  one  day ;  ABpowf  Kari  iiia» 
Lir#«v.  l*he  fact  seems  to  be,  that  religious  persecution  always  ragea  in 
Bgypt  with  greater  violence  than  elssirhere.-M. 
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given  birth  to  Christianity,  produced  at  least  the  sixteenth  part 
of  the  martyrs  who  suifered  death  within  the  dominions  of 
Gaienus  and  Maximin ;  the  whole  might  consequently  amount 
to  about  fifleen  hundred,  a  number  which,  if  it  is  equally 
iHvided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecution,  will  allow  as 
annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  martyrs.  Allot* 
ting  the  same  proportion  to  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
rigor  of  the  penal  laws  was  either  suspended  or  abolished,  the 
multitude  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a  cap- 
ital punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judicial  sentence,  will  be 
reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand  persons.  Since 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  were  more  numerous, 
and  their  enemies  more  exaspemted,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former  persecution,  this  prob* 
able  and  moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  estimate  the 
number  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  important  purpose  of  introducing  Christianity  into 
the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  thb  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truth, 
which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluctant  mind ;  that  even  admit- 
ting, without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded, 
or  devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyrdoms,  it  must 
still  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Christians,  in  the  course  of 
tlieir  intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  far  greater  severities 
on  each  other,  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of 
infidels.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  followed  the 
i^ubversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  the  bishops  of 
the  Imperial  city  extended  their  dominion  over  the  lai^  as 
well  as  clergy  of  the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  super- 
stition which  they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long  have 
defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  reason,  was  at  length  assaulted  by 
a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six* 
teenth  century  assumed  the  popular  character  of  reformers. 
The  church  of  Rome  defended  by  violence  the  empire  wnic^ 
she  had  acquired  by  fraud ;  a  system  of  peace  and  benevo- 
lence was  soon  disgmced  by  proscriptions,  war,  massacres, 
and  the  institution  of  the  holy  office.  And  as  the  reformers 
were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious 
freedom,  the  Catholic  princes  connected  their  own  interest 

ipse  audivi  aliquos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua,  in  hAc  partly 
fur:nt  incrucnta.    Lactant.  I^stitttt.  Divin.  y.  II. 
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with  that  of  the  clei^,  and  enforced  by  fire  and  the  swora 
the  terrors  of  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Netherlands  alone, 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Charles  V. 
tLTet  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner; 
and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attested  by  Grotius,^^  a  man 
:»f  geoius  and  learning,  who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst 
the  fiuy  of  ^antending  sects,  and  who  composed  the  annals  of 
his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when  the  invention  cf 
printing  had  facilitated  the  means  of  intelligence,  and  increased 
the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our 
belief  to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
number  of  Protestants,  who  were  executed  in  a  single  prov- 
ince and  a  single  reign,  &r  exceeded  that  of  the  primitive" 
martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself  should 
prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence;  if  Grotius  should  bo 
convicted  of  exaggemting  the  merit  and  sufllenngs  of  the  Re 
fonners ;  '^  we  sluill  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  confi 
dence  can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments 
of  ancient  credulity ;  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned 
to  a  courtly  bishop,  and  a  passionate  declaimer,*  who,  under 
the  protection  of  Goostantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  lecordiag  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Christians  by 
the  vanquished  rivals  or  disregarded  predecesscHrs  of  their 
gracious  sovereign. 

'**  Grot.  AnnaL  de  Rebus  Belgids,  1.  L  p.  12,  edit.  foL 
^  Fra  Paolo  rUtoria  del  Conoilio  Tridentino,  L  iii.)  radaeea  the 
mimber  of  the  fielgio  martyn  to  60,000*  In  ie8xnixi|(  and  modsratioii 
Fra  Paolo  was  not  inferior  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time  gives 
some  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  which  he  loses,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the  Netherlands. 


*  Sosebius  and  the  author  of  the  Treatise  de  Mortihas  Persecutortim. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  this  period  rests  so  mneh 
on  the  loose,  and,  it  most  be  admitted,  by  no  means  scrupulous,  authority 
of  Eusebius.  Bcclesiastical  history  is  a  solemn  and  melancholy  lessen 
that  the  best,  even  the  most  Mcred,  cause  will  eventually  sufler  by  the 
lesst  departure  from  truth !  —  IL 

TOL.   II.  8 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

rouiiuAncN    of  constamtimoplk.  *•  political  «TSTBK    Of 

COKSTANTINB,    AND     HIS      SUCCBSSOmS. MILITAKT     DUCI* 

PLINE.  — THE   PALACE. THE   FINANCES. 

The  unfortunate  Liicinius  was  the  last  rival  who  opposed 
the  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph, 
of  Constantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign,  die 
conqueror  bequeathed  to  his  £unily  the  inheritaoee  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new 
religion ;  and  the  innovations  which  he  establi^ed  have  been 
embraced  and  consecrated  by  succeeding  generations.  The 
age  of  the  great  Constantine  and^his  sons  is  filled  with  impor* 
tant  events;  but  the  historian  must  be  oppressed  by  theii 
number  and  variety,  unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each 
other  the  scenes  which  are  connected  only  by  the  order  of 
time.  He  will  describe  the.  political  institutions  that  gave 
strength  and  stability  to  the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to 
relate  the  wars  and  revolutipns  which  hastened  its  decline. 
He  will  adopt  the  division  unknown  to  the  ancients  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  afiairs :  the  victory  of  the  Christians,  and 
their  intestine  discord,  will  supply  copious  and  distinct  materials 
both  for  edification  and  for  scandal. 

After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious 
rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to 
reign  m  future  times,  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  to  survive 
the  empire  and  religion  of  Constantine.  The  motives,  wheth* 
er  of  pride  or  of  policy,  which  first  induced  Diocletian  to 
withdraw  himself  from  th^  ancient  seat  of  government,  had 
acquiied  additional  weight  by  the  example  of  his  successois, 
and  the  habits  of  forty  years.  Rome  was  inseosibly  con- 
founded with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once  ac- 
knowledged her  supremacy ;  and  the  country  of  the  Cessan 
was  viewed  with  cold  indifibrence  by  a  martial  prince,  born  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts  and 
armies  of  Asia,  and  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of 
Britain.  The  Italians,  who  had  received  Constantine  ^  their 
deliverer,  submissively  obeyed  (he  edicts  which  he  sometimes 
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caadeacethded  to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ; 
but  tbej  were  seldom  honored  with  the  presence  of  their  new 
sovereign.  During  the  vigor  of  his  age,  Ck>nstantine,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with 
stow  dignity,  or  with  aotive  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of 
his  extensive  dominions ;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the 
field  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy.  But  as  he 
gradually  reached  the  summit  of  prosperity  and  the  decline  of 
fife,  he  began  to  meditate  the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  per- 
manent station  the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne. 
In  the  choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred  the 
confines  of  Curope  and  Asia ;  to  curb  with  a  powerful  arm 
the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais ; 
to  watch  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  who  indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignomin- 
ious treaty.  With  these  views,  Diocletian  had  selected  and 
embellished  the  residence  of  Nicomedta :  but  the  memory  of 
Diocletian  was  justly  abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  churob ; 
and  CoDstantine  was  not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  found- 
ing a  city  which  might  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name. 
During  the  late  operations  of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  contemplate,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as 
a  statesman,  the  incomparable  position  of  Byzantium ;  and  to 
observe  how  strongly  it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  a 
hostile  attack,  whilst  it  was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the 
benefits  of  commercial  intercourse.  Many  ages  before  Con- 
stantino, cme  of  the  most  judicious  historians  of  antiquity ^ 
had  described  the  advantages  of  a  situation,  from  whence  a 
feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
the  honors  of  a  flourishing  and  independent  republic.^ 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with 
the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the  Imperial 

>  Polvbiiv,  L  iv.  p.  423,  edit.  Casaubon.  He  observes  that  the 
peace  m  the  BysantiBes  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  the  cactcnt  of 
tbeir  tSRXlorj  contiaeted,  bv  the  inroada  of  the  wild  ThxaciaDa. 

'  The  navigator  Byias*  who  was  atyled  the  son  of  Neptune,  found 
•d  the  city  666  jears  before  the  Chnstian  era.  His  foUowets  wert 
drawn  from  Argos  and  Megara.  Bysantiusi  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  the  Spartan  general  Pausaniaa.  See  Scaliger,  Ani- 
SMidvers.  ad  Buseb.  p.  81.  Ducange,  Conatantinopolia,  L  i.  part  i.  cap. 
16, 16.  With  regard  to  Uie  w^ars  of  the  Bysantines  against  Philipv 
the  Oauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia^  we  should  trust  none  but  the 
ancient  writers  who  lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  oity 
t«d  eiJoiiC'd  a  vpttit  of  flattery  and  fict&n. 
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city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle. 
The  obtuse  point,  which  advances  towards  the  east  and  the 
shores  of  Ajsia,  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
harbor;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the  Propontis,  or  Bea 
of  Marmara.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  opposed  to  the 
west,  and  termmates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the  admira- 
ble jfbrm  and  division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water 
cannot,  without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or 
sufficiently  understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Guxine  flow  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a  name 
not  less  celebrated  in  the  history,  than  in  the  fables,  of  an- 
tiquity.' A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  altars,  profusely 
scattered  along  its  steep  and  woody  banks,  attested  the  unskii« 
fulness,  the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian  naviga- 
tors, who,  aHer  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored  the 
dangers  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these  banks  traditioii 
long  preserved  the  memoiy  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  infested 
by  the  obscene  harpies  ;^  and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amycus, 
who  defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  cestus.^  The 
straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks, 
which,  according  to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had  once 
floated  on  the  face  of  the  waters ;  and  were  destined  by  the 
gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the  eye  of 
profane  curiosity.^     From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  point  and 

'  The  BoBphorus  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysius 
of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  (Hudson,  Geograph. 
Minor,  torn,  iii.,)  and  by  QiUes  or  Oyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the 
XVIth  conturv.  Toumdbrt  l(Lettre  XV.)  seems  to  have  used  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  ieaming  of  Gyllius.  [Add  Von  Hammer,  Constantino- 
polis  und  dcr  Bosporos,  8yo.  —  M.] 

*  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc, 
(Biblioth^que  Universelle,  tom.  L  p.  148,)  who  supposes  that  the 
harpies  were  only  locusts.  The  Syxiac  or  Phoenician  name  of  those 
insects,  their  noisy  flight,  the  stench  and  devastation  which  they 
OQcasion,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  tl  e  sea,  all  con- 
tribute to  form  the  striking  resemblance. 

*  The  residence  of  Amvcus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the 
new  castles,  at  a  place  called  Laurus  Insane.  That  of  Phineus  was 
in  Europe,  near  the  village  of  Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See 
OtIHus  de  Bosph.  1.  iL  c.  23.    Toumefort,  Lettre  XY. 

*  The  deception  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rocks,  alteniately 
severed  and  abandoned  by  the  waves.   At  present  there  ere  two  amaK 
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harbor  of  Byzantium,  the  win  ling  length  of  the  Boepbonis 
eztenda  about  sixteen  miles,^  and  its  most  ordinary  breadth 
may  be  computed  dt  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  neio 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either  oonti* 
nent,  upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples,  of  Sera* 
pis  and  of  Jupiter  Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  woric  of  tlie 
Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel* 
in  a  place  where  the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hun* 
dred  paces  of  each  other.  These  fortresses  were  destioyed 
and  strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  when  he  meditated 
the  siege  of  Constantinople :  ^  but  the  Turkish  conqueror  was 
most  probably  ignorant,  that  near  two  thousand  years  before 
his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same  situation,  to  connect  the 
two  continents  by  a  bridge  of'  boats.^  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  old  castles  we  discover  the  little  town  of  Chryaopolis, 
or  Scutari,  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  Asiatic 
subarb  of  Constantinople.  The  Bosphorus,  as  it  begins  to 
open  into  the  Propontis,  passes  between  Byzantium  and  ChaU 
qedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built  by  the  Greeks, 
a  few  years  before  the  former ;  and  the  blindness  of  its  found- 
ers, who  overloeked  the  superior  advantages  of  the  opposite 
coast,  has  been  stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  expression  of 
contempt.*® 

The  harbor  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period, 
the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn.    The  curve  which  it 


iilandflr  one  towards  either  shore ;  that  of  Europe  is  distingqished  by 
the  colonui  of  Pompey. 

^  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia^  or  fifteen 
Roman  miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  oastles,  but  they 
carried  the  straits  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 

'  Dneas.  Hist  c  34.  Leunclavius  Hist  Turcica  Mussulmanioa» 
L  XT.  p.  677-  Under  the  Greek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  state 
prisooa,  under  the  tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  obUvion. 

*  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters,  on  two  marble 
columns,  the  names  of  his  subject  nations,  and  the  amazing  numbera 
of  his  land  and  sea  forces.  Tho  Byzantines  afterwards  tnuisppxtGd 
these  columns  into  the  dty,  and  used  them  for  the  altars  of  thetr 
tutehur  deities.     Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

**  Namque  arctissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamquo  divortio  Byzantium 
m  extremA  Europe  posuere  Greci,  quibus,  Pj'thium  Ap^^^i^<*ni  con- 
snlentibus  uU  oondcront  urbcm,  redditum  oraculum'  est,  quererent 
vedem  etfcorum  terris  adversam.  Eft  ambagc  Chalcedonii  monstraban- 
tor,  quod  priores  illuc  advecti,  prsQvisA  looorum  utilitato-pejoni  legia* 
Mot.    Tacit  AnaL  xiL  63. 

8» 
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de9r.ribet  might  oe  compafed  to  the  horn  of  a  stag,  or  as  it 
should  seem,  with  more  propriety^  to  that  of  im  ox.*^  The 
epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches  which  eyeiy 
wind  wafted  from  the  mof«t  distant  countries  into  the  secure 
and  capacious  port  of  Constantinople*  The  River  Lycus, 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the 
harbor  a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to 
cleanse  the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodical  shoab  d  fish 
to  seek  their  retreat  in  that  convenient  recess.  As  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  tides  are  scaroely  felt  in  those  seas,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  harbor  allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without 
the  assistance  of  boats ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  many 
places  the  largest  vessetfe  may  vest  their  prows  ag^MOst  the 
nanuses,  while  their  sterns  are  floating  in  the  water.^  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbor,  this  arm  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance 
is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could 
be  occasionally  drawn  across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city 
from  the  attack  of  a  hostile  navy.^ 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  receding  on  either  side,  enclose  the  sea  of 
Marmara,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denomina* 
tion  of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the  issue  of  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their  westward  course 
through  the  middle  of  the  Propootis,  may  at  once  descry  the 
high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never  lose  sight  of 
the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal 
snows.^^    They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom 

"  Strabo,  L  viL  p.  492,  [edit  Casaub.]  Most  of  tho  antlers  srs  now 
broken  off;  or,  to  tpeak  len  ftgurativelv,  moat  of  the  leceMea  of  the 
harbor  are  filled  up.    See  QilL  de  Boapnoro  Thrado,  L  L  c.  5. 

''  Procopiua  de  JSdificijs,  L  i.  c  5.  Hia  deacription  ia  oonfizmed 
by  modem  traveUers.  See  Thevenot,  part  L  L  L  c  16.  Toomefor^ 
Lettre  XIL    Niebuhr,  Voyage  d' Arable,  p.  22. 

"  See  Bucange,  C.  P.  L  i.  part  L  c.  16,  and  hia  Obiervatioaa  Mir 
Yillehardouin,  p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  firom  the  Acropolis  near 
the  modern  Kiosk,  to  the  tower  of  Galata;  and  was  supported  at 
sonvenient  distances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

**  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part  L  L  i.  c.  14)  oontrsoto  the 
measure  to  126  small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  L  ii  c  1) 
li^TOS  a  good  description  of  the  Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with 
the  vague  expression  of  one  dav  and  one  night's  saiL  When  Samlya 
(Travolft,  p.  21)  talks  of  150  furl  or  gs  in  length,  as  well  aa  breadth,  we 
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af  which  Niconiedia  was  aeatedi  the  Imperial  reakfeiice  of 
Diocletian ;  aod  they  pass  the  smail  islands  of  Cyzicus  and 
PnKonDesus  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Grallipoli ;  where  the 
aea^  which  separates  Asia  from  £urope,  is  again  contracted 
into  a  narrow  channel. 

The  geographers  who,  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy^  have 
surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign  ahout 
sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three  miles  for 
the  ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated  straits.*^  But  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  tht> 
old  Tarkish  castles  between  the  cities  of  Sestus  and  Abydus. 
It  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  passage 
of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.^*  It  was  here 
likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the  'Opposite 
banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that  Xerxes  imposed 
a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
into  Eoiope  a  hundred  and  seventy  myriads  of  barbarians.^^ 
A  sea  contracted  within  such  narrow  limits  may  seem  but  ill 
to  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of  broody  which  Homer«  as 


ean  only  suppoae  lome  miBtakft  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that  jndi- 
eioiift  tmTelt^. 

**  See  an  admirable  dissertatlcm  of  M.  d'Anville  upon  the  Helles- 
pont or  DBrdsnelles,  in  the  M^moires  de  1*  Aoademie  des  Ineoriptions, 
torn.  zzviiL  p.  318---846.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geographer  is  too 
had  of  supposing  new,  and  perhaps  imaginary  meaturea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  ancient  writers  as  accurate  as  himself.  The  stadia 
employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the  Euxine,  the  Bos* 
phorusy  &c.,  (L  iv.  o.  86,)  must  undoubtedly  be  aU  of  the  same  species ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with 
each  other. 

^  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestus  and  Abydus  was  thirty 
stadia.  The  impKobahle  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M. 
Mahndel,  hut  is  de&nded  on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by 
)L  de  la  Nauze.  See  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  viL  Hbt. 
p.  74.  Mem.  p.  240.« 

^  See  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant 
trophy  to  his  own  ikme  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review 
appeals  to  have  been  made  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  the  vanity, 
tot  of  the  Persiasis,  and  afterwards  of  time  Oreeka,  was  interested  to 
magnify  the  armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much  doubt 
whether  Hie  moaden  have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country 
tiiey  attacked. 


*  The  practieal  iUnstration  of  the  fostihility  of  Leander's  fea^  by  Lord 
8^iea  uid  other  English  swimnen  is  too  well  known  to  need  — -■-  «-~ 
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well  as  Orpheus,  has  frequently  bestowed  on  the  Hellespont.* 
But  our  ideas  of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature :  the  tray- 
eller,  and  especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along  the  Hellespont 
who  pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  contemplated  the 
rural  scenery,  which  appeared  on  every  side  to  terminate  the 
prospect,  insensibly  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea :  and  him 
fancy  pahited  those  celebrated  straits,  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current,  in  the  midst  of 
a  iit3ody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length,  through  a  wide 
mouth,  discharging  itself  into  the  .£gean  or  Archipelago.^ 
Ancient  Troy,^  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely 
received  an  accession  of  waters  from  the  tribute  of  those 
immortal  rivulets  the  Simois  and  Scamander.  The  Grecian 
camp  had  stretched  twelve  miles  along  the  shore  from  the 
SigflBan  to  the  Rhtetean  promontory;  and  the  flanks  of  the 
army  were  guarded  by  the  bravest  chiefs  who  fought  under 
the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first  of  those  promontories 
was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invincible  myrmidons,  and 

>'  See  Wood's  Obsorvatlons  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have,  with 
pleasure,  selected  this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems 
to  have  diaappointed  the  expectation  of  the  public  as  a  eritic*  and  atill 
more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  visited  the  bank*  of  the  HeUespont; 
he  had  read  Strabo ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the  Koman  itine- 
raries. How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alcxan* 
dria  Troas,  (Observations,  p.  840,  341,)  two  cities  which  were  sixteen 
miles  distant  from  each  other }  t 

^  Demetriua  of  Scepsis  wrote  slxty^books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer's 
catalogue.    The  XTTIth  Book  of  Strabo  is  sufficient  for  our  curiosity. 


*  Gibbon  does  not  allow  greater  width  between  the  two  nearest  points 
of  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  than  between  those  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  yet 
all  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Hellespontio  strait  as  broader  than  the 
other :  they  agree  in  giTinff  it  seven  stadia  in  Its  narrowest  width,  (Herod, 
in  Melp.  c.  86.  Polym.  c.  34.  Strabo,  p.  591.  Plin.  ir.  c.  12,)  which  make 
S75  paces.  It  is  singular  that  Gibbon,  who  in  the  fifteenth  note  of  thia 
lliapter  reproaches  d*Anville  with  beinff  fond  of  supposing  new  and  pcr< 
haps  imaffinory  measures,  has  here  adopted  the  peculiar  measurement 
wnich  d'AnTille  has  assigned  to  the  stadium.  This  great  geographer 
believes  that  the  aneienta  had  a  stadium  qt  fifty-one  toises,  and  it  is  that 
which  he  applies  to  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Kow,  seyen  of  these  Atadia  are 
eoual  to  about  500  paces,  7  stadia » 2142  feet;  500  paces » 2135  feet 
5  inches. — G.  See  Ilennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  p.  121.  Add  Ukert,  Geo 
graphic  der  Gn'echen  und  ROmer,  v.  i.  p.  2,  71-  —  M. 

t  Compare  Walpole's  Memoirs  on  Turkey,  t.  i.  p.  101.  Dr.  Clarka 
adopted  Mr.  Walpole's  interpretation  of  wXAm  'KXMnwroff  the  salt  Hel- 
lespont. But  the  old  interpretation  ia  more  graphic  and  Homeric.  Olr-^r's 
rraTeU,u.70.  — M. 
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6ie  dauntl»3  Ajax  pitched  bis  tents  on  the  oiher.  AAer  Ajaz 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  bis  disappcMoted  pride,  and  to  tho 
ingratitude  of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was  erected  on  the 
sround  where  he  had  defended  the  navy  agaioit  the  nge  of 
love  and  of  Hector ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  rising  town  of 
Rhsleum  celebrated  his  memory  with  divine  hooon.^  Before 
Constsntine  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of  Bysan^ 
tium,  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  'erecting  the  seat  of 
empire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from  whence  the  Romans 
derived  their  fabulous  origin.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies 
below  ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Rhstean  promontory  and  the 
tomb  of  Ajaz,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital ;  and  though 
the  midertaking  was  soon  relinquished  the  stately  remains  of 
unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  wlio 
sailed  through  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.^ 

We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  posi- 
tkn  of  Ckmstantinople ;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy. 
Situated  in  the  forty*first  -degree  of  latitnde,  tbe  Imperial  city 
commanded,  from  her  seven  hills,^  the  opposite  shores  oC 
£urope  and  Asia ;  the  climate  was  healthy  and  temperate, 
tbe  soil  fertile,  the  harbor  secure  and  capacious ;  and  the  ap- 
proach on  die  side  of  the  continent  was  of  small  extent  and 
easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  may  be 
<x>nsidered  as  the  two  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  prince 
who  possessed  those  important  passages  could  always  shut 
them  against  a  naval  enemy,  and  open  them,  to  the  fleets  of 
commerce.  The  preservation  of  the  eastern  provinces  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Constantine,  as 
the  barbarians  of  the  Euxine,  who  in  the  prec^eding  age  had 

^  Strabo,  1.  ziii  p.  596,  [890,  edit  Casaub.]  T^  dlBpoaitioii  of  the 
•bips,  which  were  drawn  upon  dry  land,  and  the  ^xnts  of  Ajax  and 
^^Kiiig^,  are  very  clearly  described  by  Homer.    See  Qiad,  ix.  220. 

"  Zo^ni.  L  ii  [o.  30,]  p.  106.  Sozomen,  L  iL  c.  3.  Theophanes, 
T^  18.  Nioephorus  Calliataa,  1.  yu.  p.  48.  Zonaras,  torn,  ii  1.  xiii.  p.  6. 
Zodmvm  places  the  new  dty  between  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  this 
i^yparent  difference  may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of  iti 
ciivnmfcrence.  Before  the  frandation  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonica 
Is  mentioned  by  Cedrenns,  (p.  283,)  and  Sardica  by  Zonaras,  ak  Uie 
intended  capitaL  They  botitl  suppose,  with  very  little  probalality, 
that  the  emperor,  if  he  had  not  been  prevpnted  by  a  prodigy,  would 
hxre  repteted  the  mistake  of  the  bUnd  Chaicedonians. 

*  Poeock's  Description  of  the  East,  voL  iL  part  u.  p.  127*  Hia 
plan  of  ttie  seren  hillB  is  deer  and  accorite.  That  traveller  is  sel- 
dom so  satiafactory. 
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pourei  their  armaineDtB  ioto  the  heart  of  the  Meditenanean 
Boon  defliated  from  the  exerciee  of  piracy^  and  despaired  of 
forcing  this  inBurmountable  barrier.  When  the  gates  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Boephorus  were  shut,  the  capital  still  enjoyed 
within  their  spacious  enclosare  eyery  production  which  could 
supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  its  numerous  inhah* 
itantSi  The  sea-coasts  of  Thimce  and  Bithynia,  which  Ian* 
guish  under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression,  still  exhibit  a 
rich  prospect  €ff  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful  bar 
vests ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned  for  an  inex* 
haustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that  are  taken  in 
their  stated  seasons,  without  skill,  and  almost  without  labors® 
But  when  the  passages  of  the  straits  were  thrown  open  foi 
trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and  artificial  riches 
of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Whatever  rude  commodities  were  collected  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  and  Se3rthia,  and  fiir  as  the  sources  of  the 
Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes;  whatsoever  was  manufactured 
by  the  skill  of  Europe  or  Asia ;  the  com  of  Egypt,  and  the 
gems  and  spices  of  the  ferthest  India,  were  brought  by  the 
varying  winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  which  for  many 
ages  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.^ 

The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in 
a  single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constan- 
tino. But  as  some  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  faUe  has, 
in  every  age,  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becoming  majesty  on 
the  origin  of  great  cities,^  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  ascrib- 
ing his  resolution,  not  so  much  to  the  uncertain  counsels  of 
human  policy,  as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of  divine 
wisdom.  In  one  of  his  lews  he  has  been  careful  to  instruct 
posterity,  that  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  he  laid 
the  everlasting  foundations  of  Constantinople  :  ^  and  though 

"  Seo  Belon,  Observationfl,  o.  72 — 76.  Among  a  variotj  of  differ- 
ent species,  the  Pelamides,  a  sort  of  Thunnics,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated. We  may  learn  from  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
profits  of  the  fishery  constituted  the  principal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 

**  See  the  eloquent  description  of  lausbcquius,  cpistol.  L  p.  64.  Sst 
In  Europa ;  habet  in  oonspectu  Asiam,  Egyptum,  Africamque  a  dex- 
trA :  qus  tametsi  oontigue  non  sunt,  maris  tamen  navigandiqtie 
oommoiditate  veluti  jui^guntur,  A  sinistra  vero  Pontus  est  Euki* 
nus,  &c. 

**  Datur  haec  vcnia  antiquitad,  ut  misccndo  humana  divinis,  primor- 
dia  urbium  augustiora  faciat.    T.  Liy.  in  prooem. 

"*  He^savs  in  one  of  his  laws,  pro  commoditate  urUs  quam  et«9mo 
aomine,  jubente  Deo,  donavimus.     Cod.  llieoios.  L  xiiL  tit.  v.  leg.  ?• 
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he  has  not  condeacended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the  eelestial 
inspiration  was  communicated  to  his  mind,  the  defect  of  his 
modest  silence  has  been  libemlly  supplied  bj  the  ingenuity 
of  soooeeding  wrttere ;  who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision 
which  appeared  to  the  fkocy  of  Constantine,  as  he  slept  within 
the  walls  of  Byzantium.  The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a 
venerable  matron  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities,  was  suddenly  tmnsformed  into  a  blooming  maid 
whom  his  own  hands  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of  Imperial 
greatness."  The  monarch  awdie,  interpr^ed  die  auspicious 
omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  will  of  Heaven. 
The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony  was  celebrated 
by  the  Romans  with  such  ceremonies  as  had  been  ordained 
by  a  generous  supersdtion ;  ^  and  though  Constantino  might 
onnt  some  rites  which  savored  too  strongly  of  their  Pagan 
orifln,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of  hope 
and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  On  foot,  with  a 
lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the  solemn  proces- 
sion ;  and  directed  the  line,  which  was  traced  as  the  boundaiy 
of  the  destined  capital :  till  the  growing  oireumference  was 
observed  with  astonishment  by  tiie  assistants,  who,  at  length, 
ventured  to  observe^  that  he  had  already  exceeded  the  most 
ample  measure  of  a  great  city.  ^.  I  shall  still  advance,"  replied 
Coostantine,  ^  till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who  marches  before 
me,  thinks  proper  to  slop.*^  ^  Without  presuming  to  investigate 
the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extraordinary  conductor,  we  shall 
content  ourmlves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describing  the 
extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.^ 

"  The  Oteeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenna,  «nd  the  author  of  the  Al- 
^TPf>«iTiT»  Chronicle,  confine  themselTefl  tova^e  and  general  expres- 
•iona.  For  a  more  partictdar  aocotint  of  the  vuion,  we  are  obliged  to 
hare  reoonme  to  such  Latin  writers  as  WHfiam  of  Mahnesbary.  See 
Duoflmge,  C.  P.  L  i.  p.  24,  25. 

*  See  Plutarch  in  Romul.  torn.  i.  p.  49,  edit  Brjan.    Among  other 
oeremoniea,  a  large  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpoae^  was 
filled  up  with  handfuls  of  earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought' 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  tlius  adopted  his  new  country. 

*  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c  9.  This  incident,  though  borrowed  from 
a  Bunpected  writer,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

^  See  in  the  M^moires  de  TAeademie,  torn.  xzxr.  p.  747 — ^768,  a 
dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He 
takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduii  as  the 
aaost  oomplete ;  but,  by  a  series  of  very  nice  olwervations,  he  reduces 
the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  instead  of  9600,  deter 
mines  the  circumference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7900  Frenoh 
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In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  o( 
the  Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory,  the  firet  of  the 
seven  hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
our  own  measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy  and  despot- 
ism is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  republic  ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Byzantines  were  tempted  by  the 
conveniency  of  the  harbor  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that 
side  beyond  the  modem  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The  new 
walls  of  Ck>nstantiDe  stretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis 
across  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  stadia  from  the  ancient  fortification ;  and  with  the  city 
of  Byzantium  they  enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills,  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople,  appear  to 
rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful  order.^^  About  a  century 
after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  new  buildings,  extending 
on  one  side  up  the  harbor,  and  on  the  other  alon^  the  Propon- 
tis, already  covered  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth,  and  the 
broad  summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  The  necessity  of  protect- 
ing those  suburbs  from  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
engaged  the  younger  Theodosius  to  surround  his  capital  with 
an  adequate  and  permanent  enclosure  of  walls.^  From  the 
eastern  promontory  to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of 
Constantinople  was  about  three  Roman  miles  ;^  the  circum- 
ference measured  between  ten  and  eleven ;  and  tbe  surface 
might  be  computed  as  equal  to  about  two  thousand  English 
acres.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exag- 
gerations of  modern  travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched 
the  limits  of  Constantinople  over  the  adjacent  villages  of  the 
European,  and  even  of  the  Asiatic  coast.^^     But  the  suburbs 

»  CodinuB,  AAtiquitat.  Conat.  p.  12.  He  assigns  the  chorch  of 
8t  Anthony  as  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbor.  It  is  men- 
tioned ir.  Dueange,  L  iv.  o.  6 ;  but  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to 
discover  the  exact  place  where  it  was  situated. 

"  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  413. 
In  447  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  threo 
months  by  the  diligence  of  this  prasfect  Cyrus.  The  suburb  of  the 
Blachemae  was  first  taken  into  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
Ducange*  Const.  L  i.  o.  10,  11. 

''The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia  by  14,075  foet.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  Greek  feet,  the  proportion 
of  which  has  been  ingeniously  determined  by  M.  d'Anrille.  He 
eompves  the  180  feet  with  78  Hashomite  cubits,  which  in  different 
writers  are  assigned  for  the  heights  of  St.  Sophia.  Each  of  these 
•ubits  was  equal  to  27  French  inches. 

**  The  accurate  Thcvenot  (1.  i.  c.  15)  walked  in  one  hour  and  three 
1  uarters  round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the 
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of  Pent  and  Galata,  though  situate  beyond  the  harbor,  may 
dewrve  to  be  considereo  as  a  part  of  the  city  ;  ^^  and  this 
additioo  may  perhaps  authorize  the  measure  of  a  Byzantine 
histortaa,  who  assigns  sixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roimn) 
miles  for  the  circumference  of  his  native  city.^^  Such  aa 
extent  may  seem  not  unworthy  of  an  Imperial  residence.  Yet 
Coiwtantinople  must  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,^  to  ancien 
Rome,  to  London,  and  even  to  Paris.^ 

The  master  of  the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  erect  an 
eternal  monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ 
b  the  prosecution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labor, 
and  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  bestowed  with 
Imperial  liberality  on  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
allowance  of  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticos,  and  the  aque- 
ducts.^ The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the 
Eoxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in  the 
litde  island  of  Proponnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a 

* 

Sen^Iio  to  the  seven  towers.  B'AnyiUe  examines  with  care,  and 
receives  with  confidence,  this  decisive  testimony,  which  gives  a  oir- 
eumfiBrenoe  of  ten  or  twelve.miles.  The  extravagant  compntation  of 
Tonmefoit  (Lettee  XL)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  without  inolud- 
ing  Scutari,  is  »  Btraage  departure  from  his  usual  character. 

*  The  sycse,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were 
very  much  embellished  by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names 
of  Pern  and  Galata.  The  etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious;  that 
of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducange,  Const.  L  i.  c.  22,  and  (iylii- 
Ui  de  Byzant.  L  iv.  c.  10. 

"*  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  be  translated  into 
modem  Greek  miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  660,  sometimes  only 
600,  French  toises.    See  D'AnviUe,  Mesures  Itineraires,p.  63. 

"  When  the  andent  texts,  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and 
Thebes,  are  settled,  the .  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures 
Mcertained,  we  find  that  those  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not 
incredible  circumference  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Com- 
pare B'Anville,  Mem.  de  I'Academie,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  235,  with  his 
I)sscription  de  I'Effypte,  p.  201,  202. 

*  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  squares  of  60 
French  ioiaest  the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160,  of  tho6« 
divisions. 

*  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of 
gold.  This  sum  is  taken  from  Codinus,  Antiquit.  Const,  p.  11 ;  but 
unlesB  that  contemptible  author  had  derived  his  information  from 
some  purer  sources,  he  would  probably  have  been  unacquainted  witl* 
fo  olwidetc  a  mode  of  reckoning. 

VOL.   II.  9 
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•hort  water-carriage,  to  the  harbor  of  Byzantium.^  A  multi- 
tude of  laborers  and  artificers  urged  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  with  incessant  toil :  but  the  impatience  of  ConstantiDe 
soon  discovered,  that,  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  skill  as 
well  as  numbers  of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistrates  of  the 
most  distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed  to  instil  ate 
schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by  the  hopes  of  lewards 
ond  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice  of  archt- 
lecture  a  sufficient  number  of  ingenious  youths,  who  had 
received  a  liberal  education.'*^  The  buildings  of  the  new  city 
were  executed  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantino 
could  afford ;  but  they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander. 
To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  surpassed 
indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  but  the  immortal 
productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity  were 
exposed  without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  •f  a  despot. 
By  his  commands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled 
of  their  most  valuable  ornaments.^'  The  trophies  of  memo- 
rable wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the  most  finished 
statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages  and  poets,  of 
ancient  times,  contributed  to  the  splendid  triumph  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  gave  occasion  to  the  remark  of  the  historian 
Cedrenus,^  who  observes,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that  nothing 
seemed  wanting  exdept  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  men  whom 
these  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  represent  But 
it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Constantino,  nor  in  the  declining 

^  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  Sea,  ooiuult  Toumefort,  Lettre  XVI ; 
fur  the  marble  quarries  of  ProconnesuB,  see  Strabo,  L  ziiL  p.  588» 
[881,  edit.  Casaub.!  The  latter  had  already  furnished  the  muteriaia 
of  the  stately  buildings  of  Cyzicxis. 

*^  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  L  xiii  tit  iv.  leg.  1.  This  law  is  dated 
in  the  year  334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  pnefect  of  Italy,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  Africa.  The  commentary  of  Qodefiroy  on 
the  whole  title  well  deBcrves  to  be  consulted. 

**  Constantinopolis  dedicatur  pcene  omnium  urbium  noditate.  Hie- 
ronym.  Chron.  p.  181.  See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9.  The  author  of  the 
Antiqnitat  Const  L  iiL  (apud  Banduri  Imp.  Orient  tom.  i.  p.  41  j 
enumerates  Home,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
cities.  The  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  may  be  supposed  to 
have  yielded  the  richest  booty. 

^  Hist.  Compend.  p.  369.  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather  bust, 
of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  indicate  that  Gedie- 
BUS  copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 
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period  of  an  empire,  when  the  humaa  mind  was  dopresseo  oy 
civil  and  religious  slavery,  that  we  should  seek  for  the  souls 
of  Homer  and  of  Demosthenes. 

During  the  siege  of  B3rzantium,  the  conqueror  bad  pitched 
nis  tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hill.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the  same 
advantageous  position  for  the  principal  Forum  ;^  which 
appesjB  to  have  been  *of  a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form. 
The  two  oppoeate  entrances  formed  triumphal  aiches;  the 
porticos,  which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues ;  and  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty 
column,  of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  b^ 
the  appellation  of  the  burnt  pUlar.  This  column  was  erected 
on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  twenty  feet  high ;  and  was 
composed  of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which  measured 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  thirty-three  in  circumfer* 
ence.^  On  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  the  colossal  statue  of 
ApoUa  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been  transported  either  from 
Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artist  had  represented  the  god  of 
day,  or,  as  it  was  aAerwards  interpreted,  the  emperor  Constati- 
tine  hiooself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe  of  the 
world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glittenng  on  his  head.^ 
The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a  suitely  building  about  four 

**  Zosim.  L  ii.  p.  106.  Chion.  Alezandrin.  vel  Paschal,  p.  28i. 
Dueange,  Const.  L  L  o.  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
oonfrand  the  Forum  of  Constantine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  court 
of  the  palace.  I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  faAve  properly  dis- 
tingoished  what  belonss  to  the  one  and  the  other. 

^  The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  pven  by  Pooock. 
peseription  of  the  Ea8t»  toL  iL  part  ii.  p.  131.  But  it  is  still  in  many 
instances  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory. 

^  Ducange,  Const.  L  i.  c.  24,  p.  76,  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p. 
382.  The  statue  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under 
the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenxis.* 


•  On  this  column  (sa^s  M.  Yon  Hammer)  Constantine,  with  singular 
■haaicleasnew,  placed  his  own  st&tue  with  the  attributes  of  ApoUo  and 
Christ.  He  sumtltuted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for  the  rays  of  ^e  sun. 
Such  is  the  direet  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Antiquit.  Constantinop. 
apud  Banduri.  Constantine  was  replaced  by  the  **  great  and  religious  " 
Julian ;  Julian,  by  Theodosius.  A.  1).  1412,  the  kev  stone  was  loosened 
by  an  earthquake.  The  statue  iell  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  and 
was  replaeea  by  the  cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried  under  the 
fittar.    Yon  Hammer,  Const  an  tinopoUs  und  der  Bosporos,  i.  162.— *M. 
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hundred  puces  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth.'^  The 
space  between  the  two  meta  or  goals  was  filled  with  statues 
and  obelisks ;  and  we  may  still  remark  a  very  singular  frag- 
ment of  antiquity ;  the  bodies  of  three  serpents,  twisted  into 
one  pillar  of  brass.  Their  triple  heads  had  once  supported 
the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  con- 
secrated in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  yictorious  G-reeks.^ 
The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has  been  long  since  defaced 
by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkish  conquerors  ;f  but,  under 
the  similar  appellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still  serves  as  a  place 
of  exercise  for  their  horses.  From  the  throne,  whence  the 
emperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding  staircase  *^ 
descended  to  the  palace  ;  a  magnificent  edifice,  which  acarcelj 
yielded  to  the  residence  of  Rome  itself,  and  which,  together 
with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and  porticos,  covered  a 
considerable  extent  of  cround  upon  the  banks  of  the  Propon- 
tis  between  the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  c^  St  Sophia.^ 

^  TouTiicfort  (Lettre  XII.)  compates  the  Atmeidan  at  fbur  hun- 
dred paces.  If  he  means  geometncal  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was 
three  hundred  (ois^t  in  length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  cifeiu 
of  Rome.    See  D'AnviUe,  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  73. 

**  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were 
able  to  produce  such  a  Chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this 
occasion.  See  Banduri  ad  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  668.  Gylliiis  de 
Byzant.  L  ii.  o.  13.  1.  The  origmal  oonaeoration  of  the  tripod  and 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  be  proved  from  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias.  2.  The  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the  three  eoelesiastical 
historians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the  sacred  osna- 
ments  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  remoyed  to  Constantinople  by 
the  order  of  Constantine ;  and  among  these  the  serpentine  piUar  of 
the  Hippodrome  is  particularly  mentioned.  8.  .Ail  the  European 
travellerB  who  have  visited  Constantinople,  from  Buondelmonte  to 
Pocock,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  in  the  same  manzier ; 
the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  only  by  the  ixuuriea 
which  it  has  sustained  frt>m  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke 
the  under-jaw  of  one  of  the  seipents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-ase. 
Thevenot,  1.  i.  c.  17.* 

^  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  Tery 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Bysantine  history.  Ducangc,  Const.  L  iL  c 
1,  p.  104. 

"*  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation 

*  See  note  75,  eh.  Ixviii.  for  Dr.  Clarke's  rejection  of  Therenot's  autLor- 
ity.  Von  Hammer,  however,  repeats  the  story  of  Thevenot  without  qoea- 
tioning  its  authenticity.  —  M. 

t  In  1808  the  Janisarles  revolted  against  the  vizier  Mustapha  BaisaetaTf 
nho  wished  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  milita^  organisation,  b 
the  quarter  of  the  Hippodrome,  in  which  stood  the  palace  of  the 
and  the  Hippodrome  was  consumed  in  the  conflagration.  — Q. 
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We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths,  which  stiAi  i>3tained 
rhe  Darae  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been  enricned,  by  the 
muniiiceDce  of  Constantine^  with  loAy  columns,  various 
nmrbles,  and  above  threescore  statues  of  bronze.^*  But  we 
should  deviate  from  the  design  of  this  history,  if  we  attempted 
miautely  to  describe  the  different  buildings  or  quarters  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  whatever  could 
adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great  capital,  or  contribute  to  tne  benefit 
or  pleastire  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  description,  com- 
posed about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enutperates  a 
capttol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres,  eight 
public,  and  one  hundred  and  fif\y-three  private  baths,  fif\y-two 
porticos,  five  granaries,  eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of 
water,  four  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or 
courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  houses,  which,  for 
their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  of  plebeian  habitations.^ 

Hie  populousness  of  his  favored  city  was  the  next  and  most 
serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark 
sges  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire,  the  remote 

of  the  palace.  1.  The  staircafle  wbieh  oonnected  it  with  the  Hippo- 
dnme  or  Atmeidaa.  2.  A  small  artificial  nort  on  the  Propontia,  mnn 
whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent,  by  a  fiight  of  marble  steps,  to  the 
(f^ardens  of  the  palace.  3.  Hie  Augusteum  was  a  spacious  court,  one 
■de  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  fir<mt  of  the  palace,  and  another 
bj  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

*'  Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part 
of  old  Byzantium.  Hie  difficulty  of  asngning  their  true  situation 
hat  not  been  fislt  by  Ducange.  History  seems  to  connect  them  with 
St  Sophia  and  the  palace ;  but  the  original  plan  inserted  in  Banduri 
places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near  the  harbor.  For  theix 
beauties,  see  Chron.  PaschaL  p.  285,  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant  I*  iL  c.  7. 
Cluistodoraa  (see  Antiquitat.  Const.  L  yIL)  composed  inscriptionB  in 
^rene  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Thebaa  poet  in  genius  as 
well  as  in  birth:  — 

BaolUBi  in  cnaip  Jonret  attra  BBtam.* 

**  See  the  Notida.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  large  houses,  thmu*  ; 
bat  the  word  must  haye  had  a  more  dignified  signification.  No  intulm 
ve  mentioned  at  Constantinople.  The  old  capital  consisted  of  424 
itreets,  the  new  of  322. 


*'  Yet,  for  lus  age,  the  description  of  the  statues  of  Hecuba  and  of 
Homa  are  by  no  means  withqut  merit.  See  Antholog.  Palat.  ledit.  J»- 
iob.)L37.-k 
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and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  memorable  event 
we:  3  strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  credulity  of  the  Latins.^  It  was  asserted,  and  believed, 
that  all  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had  followed 
their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis ;  that  a  spurious 
race  of  strangers  and  plebeians  was  leA  to  possess  the  solitude 
of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy,  long  since 
converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of  cultivatioa 
and  inhabitants.^  In  the  course  of  this  history,  stich  exag- 
gerations will  be  reduced  to  their  just  value :  yet,  since  the 
growth  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  ascribed  to  die  general 
increase  of  mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  eastern  provinces,  were  probably  invited  by  Con- 
Btantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the  fortunate  spot,  which  he 
had  chosen  for  his  own  residence.  The  invitations  of  a  mas- 
ter are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  commands ;  and  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence. He  bestowed  on  his  favorites  the  palaces  which  he  had 
built  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands 
and  pensions  for  the  support  of  their  dignity,^  and  alienated 
the  demesnes  of  Pontus  and  Asia  to  grant  hereditary  estates 
by  the  easy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in  the  capital.^ 

^  Idutprand,  Legatlo  ad  Imp.  Nicephonun,  p.  153.  The  modem 
Greeks  have  strangely  disfigund  the  antiquities  of  (Constantinople. 
We  might  excuse  the  errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  astonishing,  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the 
authentic  materials  preserved  in  their  own  language,  shotdd  prefer 
fiction  to  truth,  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history.  In  a  single 
page  of  Codinus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes  ;  the 
reconciliation  of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and 
daughter,  the  siege  of  Bysantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls,  which  recalled  Severus  to  Rome,  the  sixty  years  wh5ch 
elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  Sec. 

^  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c  17. 

*^  Themist.  Orat.  iiL  p.  48,  edit.  Haidouin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  o.  S^ 
Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  107.  Anonvm.  Yalesian.  p.  715.  If  we  could  credit 
Codinus,  (p.  10,)  Constantme  built  houses  for  the  senators  on  the 
exact  model  of  their  Roman  palaces,  and  gratified  them,  as  weil  as 
himself,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise ;  but  the  whole 
story  is  fiill  of  fictions  and  inoonsistenciee. 

**  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  year^  438, 
abolished  this  tenure,  may  be  found  among  the  Novell^  of*  th«%t 
wnperor  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.    M.  «id 
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But  ^heae  eucouragemeDts  and  obligatkms  soon  became  super- 
fluous, and  were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of 
government  is  fixed,  a  couaiderable  part  of  the  public  revenuo 
will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his  ministers,  by 
the  officers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the  palace. 
The  most  wealdiy  of  the  provincials  will  be  attracted  by  the 
powerful  motives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and 
curiosity.  A  third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants 
will  insensibly  be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of 
merchants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  their  own  labor, 
and  from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  less 
than  a  century,  Constantinople  disputed  with  Rome  Itself  the 
"preeminence  of  riches  and  numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings 
crowded  together  with  too  little  regard  to  health  or  convenience, 
scarcely  allowed  the  intervals  of  narrow  streets  for  the  per- 
petual throng  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  carriages.  The 
allotted  space  of  ground  was  insufficient  to  contain  the 
increasing  people ;  and  the  additional  foundations,  which,  on 
either  side,  were  advanced  into  the  sea,  might  alone  have 
composed  a  very  considerable  city.^^ 

The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of 
com  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted 
the  poorest  citizens  of  Rome  from  the  necessity  of  labor.  The 
magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars  was  in  some  measure  imi- 
tated by  the  founder  of  Constantinople :  ^  but  his  liberality, 

TiUemofnt  (Hist,  des  Empereura,  torn.  it.  p.  371)  has  evidtmtly  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant  from  the  rmperud 
demesnes*  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favor,  which  would 
yoaHy  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon 
private  property. 

"  The  passages  of  Zosunus,  of  Eunapins,  of  Sozomen,  and  of 
Agathiftif,  which  relate  to  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at 
Constantinople,  are  collected  and  connected  by  GyUius  de  Byzant.  1. 
L  c.  3.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  66,  p.  279,  edit. 
Sinnimd)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forwards  into  the  sea ; 
they  ooniisted  of  the  famous  Fuzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in  the 


■*  Sosomen,  1.  iL  c  3.  Phiiostozg.  L  iL  o.  9.  Codin.  Antiquitat 
Const  p.  8.  It  i^pears  by  Socrates,  L  ii.  c  13,  that  the  daily  aD  jw- 
ance  of  the  city  consisted  of  eight  myriads  of  airovy  which  we  may 
either  translate,  with  Yalesius,  ^  the  words  modii  of  com,  or  consider 
IB  expressive  of  the  number  of  loaves  o'  bre^d.* 

*  At  Rome  the  poorer  dtisens  who  receired  these  gratuities  were 
inscribed  in  a  register;  they  lud  only  a  personal  right.  Constantine 
stt&ehed  the  right  to  the  houses  in  his  new  capital,  to  engase  the  lowef 
9lassss  of  the  people  to  huild  their  houses  with  expedition.  Codex  Theo- 
ios.ixiT  — G. 
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however  it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the  people,  has  in 
curred  the  censure  of  posterity.     A  nation  of  legislators  and 
conqueroi^  might  assert  their  claim  to  the  harvests  of  Afnca, 
which  had  been  purchased  with  their  blood  ;  and  it  was  art 
fully  contnved  by  Augustus,  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty, 
the  Romans  should  lose  the  memory  of  freedom.     But  the 
prodigality  of  Constantino  could  not  be  excused  by  any  con- 
sideration either  of  public  or  private  interest ;  and  the  annual 
tribute  of  corn  imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new 
capital,  was  applied  to  feed  a  lazy  and  insolent  populace,  at 
the  expense  of  the  husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.^  * 
Some  other  regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to  blame 
but  they  are  less  deserving  of  ilotice.     He  divided  Constan- 
tinople mto  fourteen  regions  or  quarters,^  dignified  the  public 
council  with  the   appellation   of  senate,^^  communicated  to 

**  See  Co<L  Theodoe.  L  xiii.  and  ziv.,  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict  xii 
torn.  ii.  p.  648,  edit.  Oeuev.    See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Rome  in 
the  poem  of  Claudian  de  fieU.    Qildonico,  yer.  46<---64. 

Cfnm  ftibilt  par  Boras  mibl,  dtTttaqo*  muaslt 
.^uaIm  aurofB  togu  ;  JEiffpti^  rara 
In  partem  coawre  Dovam. 

**  The  rogiona  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  eodo  of 
Justinian,  and  particularly  described  in  the  Notitia  of  the  joungev 
TheodosiuB ;  but  as  the  four  last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the 
wall  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  division  of  the 
city  should  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

*^  Senatum  oonstituit  sccundi  ordinis;  Claros  vocavit  Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  715.  The  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  Ckari$9imu 
See  a  curious  note  of  Yalesius  ad  Anmiian.  MarceUin.  xxii.  9.  From 
the  eleventh  fistic  of  Julian,  it  should  seem  that  the  place  of  senator 
was  considered  as  a  burden,  rather  than  as  an  honor ;  but  the  Abb6 
de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  371)  has  shown  that  this 
epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read, 
instead  of  the  celebrated  name  of  fivCavr/oif,  the  obscure  but  more 
probable  word  /fidavdiyvofc  f  Bisanthe  or  Khoedestus,  now  Rhodosto, 
was  a  small  maritime  city  of  Thrace.  See  Stephan.  Byz.  de  Urbibii% 
p.  226,  and  Cellar.  Geograph.  tom.  L  p.  849. 


^  This  was  also  at  the  expense  of  Rome.  The  emperor  ordered  that  the 
fleet  of  Alexandria  should  transport  to  Constantinople  the  grain  of  Egrpt, 
which  it  carried  before  to  Rome:  this  p(;nXii  supphed  Rome  during  roar 
months  of  the  year.  Claudian  has  described  with  force  the  fimineoeea- 
tioned  by  this  measure  :  — 

Hec  nobis,  hec  ante  dabas ;  nunc  pabula  lantnm 
Roma  precor :  mlMrere  tuc,  paler  opUoM,  fentis* 
Eztremam  defende  fiuoem. 

Claud,  de  Rell.  Gfli'iui.  ▼  34 

—  O 

It  was  scarcely  this  measure.  Oildo  had  cut  off  the  African  as  well  ii 
^e  Egyptian  supplies.  —  M. 
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the  eiUzens  the  privileges  of  Italy,^  and  bestowed  on  thc^ 
risiiig  city  the  title  of  Colony,  the  first  and  most  favored 
daughter  of  ancient  Rome.  The  venerab'.e  parent  still  main- 
tained the  legal  and  acknowledged  supremacy,  which  was  due 
to  her  age,  to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  lemembranoe  of  her 
former  greatness.^ 

As  Constantino  urged  the  progress^ of  the  work  with  the 
tinpatieoce  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticos,  and  the  prin* 
eipal  edifices  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to 
tnoiher  account,  in  a  few  months ;  ^  but  this  extraordinary 
diligence  should  excite  the  less  admiration,  since  many  of 
the  buildings  were  finished  in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  man- 
ner, that  under  the  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved 
widi  difficulty  firom  impending  ruin.^     But  while  they  dis- 

*  God.  Theodos.  L  xhr.  13.  The  commentary  of  Qodefroy  (torn.  v. 
p.  220)  ia  long;  but  pevplexed ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  asoertain  in 
what  the  Jus  Italicum  could  consist,  after  the  freedom  <tf  the  city 
had  been  communicated  to  the  whole  empire.* 

"  Julian  (Orat.  L  p.  8)  celebrates  Constantinople  aa  not  leas  >upe- 
nor  to  all  other  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itsell  His 
lettmed  commentator  (Spanheim,  p.  75,  76)  justifies  this  language  by 
wvoal  parallel  and  contemporary  instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  aa 
Soerates  and  Sozomen,  flourished  after  the  division  of  the  empire 
between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  which  established  a  perfect 
•gtaUiif  between  the  old  and  the  new  capitaL 

^  Codinua  (AntiquiUt.  p.  8)  affirms*  that  the  fbundatlonB  of  Con- 
stantinople were  laid  in  the  year  of  the  world  6837,  (A.  D,  329,)  on 
t^  26th  of  September,  and  that  the  dty  was  dedicated  the  11th  of 
May,  6838,  (A.  D.  330.)  He  connects  these  dates  with  several  char- 
•ctamtic  epochs,  but  thej  contradict  each  other;  the  authority  of 
Codinns  is  of  Kttle  weight,  and  the  space  which  he  assigns  must 
appear  insufficient.  The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  l^  Julian, 
(Ond.  L  p.  8 ;)  and  Spanheim  labors  to  establish  the  truth  of  it,  (p. 
^1^76,)  bj  the  help  of  two  pasaages  from  Themistius,  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
68,)  and  of  Philoatorgius,  (l  u.  o.  9,)  which  form  a  period  from  the 
year  324  to  the  year  33i.  Modem  critics  are  divided  conoeming  this 
point  of  chronology,  and  their  different  aentimenta  are  very  accurately 
described  by  IHlenumt,  Hist,  des  Eropereurs,  torn,  iv.  p.  619—626. 

•  Themistina.  Oral.  iii.  p.  47.  Zonm,  L  iL  p.  108.  Constantine 
lOBseU;  in  one  of  his  hrwa,  (Cod.  Theod.  L  xv.  tit.  i.,)  betrays  his  im- 


^  **  This  right,  (the  Jus  Itslicum,)  which  by  most  writers  is  referred  with- 
eitftmndstion  to  the  personsl  condition  of  the  dtisens,  properlv  related 
to  the  dty  as  a  whole,  and  contained  two  parts.  First,  the  Iloman  or 
fairitaxisa  property  in  the  soil,  (commercium,)  and  its  capability  of  man- 
cipation, nsucaption,  and  vindieation:  moreoTer,  as  an  inseparable  con- 
Mquence  of  this,  exemption  from  land-tax.  Then,  secondly,  a  free 
•onstitiition  in  the  Italian  form,  with  Duumrirs,  Quinquennalea,  and 
^dilet,  and  especially  with  Jvjisdiction.*'  Bavigny,  Qeschiohte  des  Born. 
Bschtt.b.Lp.61.— M. 
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playt.  i  the  vtgor  and  freshness  of  youth,  the  founder  preparod 
to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his  city.^  The  games  and 
largesses  which  crowned  the  pomp  of  this  memorable  festival 
may  easily  be  supposec? ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a 
more  singular  and  perm  ment  nature,  which  ought  not  entirely 
to  be  overlooked.  As  often  as  the  birthday  of  the  city 
returned,  the  statue  of  Constantine,  framed  by  his  ordei,  of 
gilt  wood,  and  bearing' in  his  right  hand  a  small  image  of  the 
genius  of  the  place,  was  erected  on  a  triumphal  car.  The 
guards,  carrying  white  tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  nchest 
apparel,  accompanied  the  solemn  procession  as  it  moved 
through  the  Hippodrome.  When  itMras  opposite  to  the  throne 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  grate- 
ful reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his  predecessor.^  At 
the  festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  engraved  on  a  column 
of  marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Second  or  New  Rome  on  the 
city  of  Constantino.*®  But  the  name  of  CJonstantinople  ••  has 
prevailed  over  that  honorable  epithet ;  and  after  tlie  revolution 
of  fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the  fame  of  its  author.^* 
The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  admin 
istration.     The   distinct  view  of  the  complicated  system  of 

**  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  supentitiQn 
which  prevailed  in  their  own  times,  assure  us  that  Constantinople 
was  consecrated  to  the  vir^  Mother  of  Ood. 

^  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary 
ceremony  may  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  286.  Tille- 
monty  and  the  other  friends  of  Constantine,  who  are  offended  with 
the  air  of  Paganism  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  Christian  prinoe» 
had  a  right  to  consider  it  as  doubtftd,  but  they  were  not  authorised 
to  omit  the  mention  of  it. 

**  Sosomen,  L  iL  c.  2.  Ducange  C.  P.  1. 1.  o.  6.  Velut  ipeins  Boma 
filiam,  is  the  expression  of  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  26. 

*  Eutropius,  1.  X.  c.  8.  Julun.  Orat.  1.  p.  8.  Ducange  C.  P.  L  i. 
o.  6.  The  name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  Con- 
stantine. 

''^  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts  xii.)  affects  to  deride 
the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  Constantine,  whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the 
Tulgar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkish  corruption  of  h^  Tt]r  noitv. 
Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved,  1.  By  the  nations  of  Europe. 
2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writings  are 
diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  AMca. 
See  D'Herbelot  Biblioth^ue  Orlentale,  p.  276.  4.  By  the  more 
learned  Turks,  and  by  the  emperor  himself  in  !iis  public  maadetee. 
Cantemir's  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  \\  61. 
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fiolicy,  iDtroduced  by  Diocletian^  improved  by  Constantine, 
and  completed  by  his  immediate  successors,  may  not  only 
amuse  the  fiiDcy  by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great  empire, 
but  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes  of  its 
rapid  decay.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable  institution,  we 
nay  be  frequently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more  recent 
times  of  the  Roman  history ;  but  the  proper  limits  of  this 
inquiry  will  be  included  within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  th« 
publication  of  the  Theodosian  code ;  ''^  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  NolUia*  of  the  East  and  West,^  we  derive  the 
most  copious  and  authentic  information  of  the  state  of  the 
empire.  This  variety  of  objects  will  suspend,  for  some  time, 
tlie  course  of  the  narrative ;  but  the  interruption  will  be  cen- 
sured only  by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to  the  impor* 
lance  of  laws  and  manners,  while  they  peruse,  with  eager 
euriosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  the  accidental 
event  of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Bomans,  content  with  substantial 
power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  East  the  forms  and  oer« 
emonies  of  ostentatious  greatness.^^  But  when  they  lost  even 
the  semblaoce  of  thoee  virtues  which  were  derived  from  their 
ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  was  insen- 
sibly  corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of  Asia. 

"  The  Theodoaan  code  was  pxomnlgated  A.  B.  438.  See  the 
Ftdfegomena  of  Qocle&oj,  cup.  X85. 

^  Fsncizolus,  in  hiB  elaborate  Commentary,  assigna  to  the  Notitia 
a  date  almost  aimilar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  code ;  but  hia  proofin 
or  rather  ooigeetarea,  are  extremely  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  in- 
cUned  to  pUoe  thia  oaefdl  work  between  the  final  division  of  the 
onpire  (A*  D.  895)  and  the  succeaafol  invaaion  of  Gaul  by  the  bar- 
banaaa,  (A.  D.  407.)  See  Histoire  des  Anciens  Peuples  de  TEurope^ 
tom-TiL  p.  40. 

"  Seilioet  extenue  auperbin  sueto,  non  inerat  notitia  nostri,  (perhaps 
Mffrw;)  apud  quoa  vis  Imperii  valet,  inania  traoamittuntur.  TaciL 
.\nnaL  xr.  31.  The  gradation  firom  the  style  of  fireedom  and  sim- 
plicity, to  that  of  form  and  aenritude,  may  be  traced  in  the  Epistles 
•f  GioerOb  of  FUny»  and  of  Symmachus. 


*  The  Notitia  Dignitatum  Imperii  is  a  description  of  all  the  offices  m 
tike  eourt  and  the  state,  of  the  legions,  &c.  It  resembles  our  court  alma^ 
nacs,  (lied  Books,)  with  this  single  difference,  that  our  almanacs  name 
the  persons  in  office,  the  Notitia  only  the  offices.  It  is  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Theodostus  II.,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  em- 
pire was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
Sot  made  for  the  first  time,  and  that  descriptions  of  the  same  kind  existed 
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The  distinctions  of  personal  merit  and  influence,  so  conspicu 
oufl  in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under  a  monarchy, 
were  aboli&hod  by  the  despotism  of  the  emperors;  who  substi* 
tuted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordination  of  rank  and  ofRce, 
from  ihe  titled  slaves  who  were  seated  on  the  steps  of  tho 
throne,  to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitrary  power.  This 
multitude  of  abject  dependants  was  interested  in  the  suppoit 
of  the  actual  government  from  the  dread  of  a  revolution, 
which  might  at  once  confound  their  hopes  and  intercept  the 
reward- of  their  services.  In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for  such 
it  is  frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity  was  displayed  in  a  va- 
riety of  trifling  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which  it  was  a  study 
to  learn,  and  a  sacrilege  to  neglect.^^  The  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  was  debased,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of 
pride  and  flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would 
scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would  have 
rejected  with  indignation.  The  principal  officers  of  the  empire 
were  saluted,  even  by  the  sovereign  himself,  with  the  deceitful 
titles  of  your  Sincerity^  jrour  Gravity^  your  ExceUmqf^  your 
Eminence^  your  sublime  and  wonderful  Magnitude^  your  iUus* 
trious  and  magnificent  Highness J^  The  codicils  or  patents 
of  their  office  were  curiously  emblazoned  with  such  emblems 
as  were  best  adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and  high  dignity ; 
the  image  or  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors ;  a  triumphal 
car ;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with  a 
rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four  tapers;  the  allegorical 
flgures  of  the  provinces  which  they  governed  ;  or  the  appella- 
tions and  standards  of  the  troops  whom  they  commanded. 
Some  of  these  official  ensigns  were  really  exhibited  in  their 
hall  of  audience ;  others  preceded  their  pompous  march  when* 

^^  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  pub- 
lished by  Yalentinlan,  the  father  of  his  Dimnityf  thus  oontinues: 
Siquis  igitur  indebitum  sibi  locum  usuroaverit,  nulla  se  ignoratione 
deiendat ;  aitque  plane  tacrilegii  reus,  qm  d'cina  prscepta  neglexerit 
Cod.  Theod.  1.  tL  tit.  v.  leg.  2. 

"^  Consult  the  Notitia  DufniuUum  at  rhe  end  of  the  TLeodosiaa 
code,  torn.  vL  p.  316.* 

*  Constantin*  qui  remplafa  le  grand  Catriciat  par  une  noblesse  titr^ 
ft  qoi  chanffea  areo  d'autres  institutions  la  nature  de  la  socicte  Latine, 
est  le  T^table  fondateur  de  la  royautc  moderns,  dans  ee  qu'elle  eonsenra 
de  Romain.  Chateaubriand,  Etud.  Histor.  Preface,  i.  151.  Manso,  (Lft- 
ben  Constantina  des  Orossen,)  p.  L'iS,  &e.,  has  gives  a  luoid  view  of  th* 
dignities  and  di  ties  of  the  officers  in  the  Imperial  cc  irt.  —  M. 
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ever  they  appeared  in  public ;  and  every  circuaifltance  of  their 
demeaoor,  their  dress,  their  ornaments,  and  their  tiaiCf  wa* 
calculated  to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for  the  representatives 
of  supreme  majesty.  By  a  philosophic  observer,  the  63rsteni 
of  the  Roman  government  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
sptendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of  every  character  and 
degree,  who  repeated  the  language,  and  imitated  the  passions, 
of  their  original  model .''^ 

All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 
in  the  general  state  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  The  Ilhutriaus.  2.  The  Speetabiies^ 
or  Respectable,  And,  3.  The  Clarissimi;  whom  we  may 
tFiiislate  by  the  word  Honorable,  In  the  times  of  Roman 
simplicity,  the  last-mentioned  epithet  was  used  only  as  a  vague 
expression  of  deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the  peculiar 
and  appropriated  title  of  all  who  were  members  of  th^  sen- 
ate,^  and  consequently  of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body, 
were  selected  to  govern  the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  those 
who,  from  their  rank  and  office,  might  claim  a  superior 
distinction  above  the  rest  of  the  senatorial  order,,  was  long 
afWrwards  indulged  with  the  new  appellation  of  Respectable : 
but  the  title  of  lUiutrious  was  always  reserved  to  some  emi- 
nent personages  who  were  obeyed  or  reverenced  by  the  two 
Bubonlinate  classes.  It  was  communicated  only,  1.  To  the 
consuls  and  patricians;  II.  To  the  Preptorian  praefects,  with 
the  preefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  III.  To  the  mas- 
ters-general of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  ;  and,  IV.  To  the 
seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  sacred 
functions  about  the  person  of  the  emperor."^^  Among  those 
illustrious  magistrates  who  were  esteemed  coordinate  with 
each  other,  the  seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  the 
union  of  (lignities.'^  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils^ 
the  emperors,  who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their  favors,  might 

"  Faneirolus  ad  Notitiam  utriusque  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  ex- 
planations are  obscure,  and  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
paisted  emblems  from  the  effective  ensigns  of  office. 

"  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the 
Antonines,  Ctarisnmvs  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a  senator. 

"  PandroL  p.  12—17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two 
miSBrior  ranks,  PrefeeUMimtu  and  Effr^giu*,  which  were  given  to  many 
peiaons  who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

"  Cod.  Theodos.  L  tL  tit.  tL  The  rules  of  precedency  are  aacer- 
tabed  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  illustrated 
with  equal  prolixity  by  their  learned  interpreter* 

VOL.    II.  10 
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•omedmes  gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  ambhioD»  «f 
•inpatient  courtiers.^ 

L  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were  the  first  magistraten 
of  a  free  state,  they  derived  their  light  to  power  from  the 
choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condescended 
to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they  imposed,  the  consuls  were 
still  elected  by  the  reai  or  apparent  suffrage  of  the  senate. 
From  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  these  vestiges  of  liberty 
were  abolished,  and  the  successful  candidates  who  were 
invested  with  the  annual  honors  of  the  consulship,  affected  to 
deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Scipios  and  the  Gates  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
plebeians,  to  pass  through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of 
a  popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the  shame  of 
a  public  refusal ;  while  the'ur  own  happier  fate  had  reserved 
them  for  an  age  and  government  in  which  the  rewards  of 
virtue  wore  assigned  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious 
sovereign.^^  In  the  epistles  which  the  emperor  addressed  to 
the  two  conslus  elect,  it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created 
by  his  sole  authority.^  Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved 
on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory,  were  dispersed  over  the  empire  as 
presents  to  the  provinces,  the  cities,  the  magistrates,  the 
senate,  and  the  people.^  Their  solemn  inauguration  was 
performed  at  the  place  of  the  Imperial  residence ;  and  during 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Rome  was  con- 
stantly deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  ancient  magistiatea.^ 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  the  consuls  assumed 
the  ensigns  of  their  dignity.    Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple, 

*>  Cod.  Theodos.  L  vi.  tit.  xzii. 

'^  AuBoniut  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  tliia  un- 
worthy topic,  which  is  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xL 
[zJ  16,  19)  with  somewhat  more  freedom  and  ingenuity. 

^  Cum  de  ConsuUbus  in  annum  creandis,  solus  mecum  Tolutarem 
. . . .  te  Consulem  et  dosignavi,  et  dedaravi,  et  priorem  nuncupsri ; 
are  some  of  the  expressions  employed  by  the  emperor  Oratian  to  hm 
preceptor,  the  poet  Ausonius. 
**  Immanesque  ....  dentes 

Qui  sect!  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Insoripti  rutilum  coelato  Constde  nomen 
Per  proceros  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  ii  Cons.  Stilichmi.  456. 

• 

Montfifiucon  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  dyptirks ;  mtm 
Supplement  k  I'Antiquit^  expUqu6e,  torn.  iii.  p.  220. 
^  Consule  laetatur  post  plurima  secula  viso 

Piilanteus  apex :  agnoscunt  rostra  curules 
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embroidered  in  sitk  and  gold,  and  sometiines  oramented  with 
costly  geins.^  On  the  rooming  of  the  first  of  January,  the 
consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity.  Their  dress 
was  a  robe  of  purple,  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold,  and  some- 
times ornamented  with  costly  gems.^  On  this  solemn  occa- 
sion they  were  attended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the 
state  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  senators;  and  the  useless 
fasces,  armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne 
before  them  by  the  lictors.^  The  procession  moved  from  the 
palace  ^  to  the  Forum  or  principal  square  of  the  city ;  where 
the  consuls  ascended  their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in 
the  «*urule  chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the  fashion  of 
ancient  times.  They  immediately  exercised  an  act  of  juris- 
dicticm,  by  the  manumission  of  a  slave,  who  was  brought 
before  them  ^r  that  purpose ;  and  the  ceremony  was  intended 
to  represent  the  celebrated  action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the 
author  of  liberty  and  of  the  consulship,  when  he  admitted 
among  his  fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vir^ex,  who  had  re- 
vealed the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.^    The  public  festival 

Auditas  quondam  proavis :  deaaetaqua  oingit 

Begius  auratia  Fora  fiucibua  TJlpia  Uctor. 

Claud,  in  yi  Cona.  Honorii,  648. 
Fron  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honoiius,  thera 
was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
emperora  were  always  absent  from  Rome  on  the  fint  day  of  January. 
See  the  Chionologie  de  Tillemont»  torn.  iiL  iv.  and  v. 

*  See  Clandian  in  Cona.  Prob.  et  Olybrii,  178,  kc, ;  and  in  iv  Cona. 
Honoriit  685,  ftc ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the 
ornaments  of  the  emperor  from  those  of  the  consul  Ausonius  re- 
ceived from  the  liberality  of  Oratian  a  ve§iiB  palmatot  or  robe  of  statOi 
in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Const^tius  was  embroidered. 

^  Cerms  et  armorum  proceres  legumque  potentes : 

Patricioa  sumunt  habitus ;  et  more  Gkilkno 
Discolor  incedit  legio,  positisque  parumper 
BeUorum  signis,  sequitur  vexiUa  QuirinL 
Lictori  cedunt  aquiUe,  ridetque  togatus 
MUes,  at  in  medus  effUlget  curia  castris. 

Claud,  in  it  Cona.  ^onorii,  #. 

stricUuqtte  procul  radiare  «acur«f . 

In  Cons.  Prob.  229. 

*  Sea  Valeaus  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  zxiL  o.  7. 
^  Auspice  moz  laeto  sonult  clamore  tribunal ; 

Te  flEtftos  ineunte  quater ;  solemnia  ludit 
Omi'na  libertaa :  dcductum  Vindioe  morem 
Lax  serrat,  feunulusque  jugo  laxatua  herili 
Ducitur,  et  gxato  remeat  socurior  ictu. 

Claud,  in  iv  Cona.  Hottotil»  811 
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was  continued  during  several  days  in  all  the  principal  cities , 
in  Rome,  from  custom ;  in  Constantinople,  from  imitation ; 
m  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, and  the  superfluity  of  wealth.^  In  the  two  capitals  of  the 
empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
amphitheatre,^  cost  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about)  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling :  and  if  so  heavy 
an  expense  surpassed  the  faculties  or  the  inclination  of  the 
magistrates  themselves,  the  sum  was  supplied  from  the  Impe- 
rial treasury .^^  As  soon  as  the  consuls  had  discharged  these 
customary  duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  shade 
of  private  life,  and  to  enjoy,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  their  own  greatness.  They 
no  longer  presided  in  the  national  councils ;  they  no  longer 
'exi3cuted  the  resolutions  of  peac^  or  war.  Their  abilities 
(unless  they  were  employed  in  more  effective  offices^  were  of 
little  moment ;  and  their  names  served  only  as  the  legal  date 
of  the  year  in  which  they  had  filled  the  chair  of  Marius  and 
of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  acknowledged,  in  the  last 
p(  nod  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this  empty  name  might  be 
c«jmpared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the  possession  of  substantial 
P')wer.  The  title  of  consul  was  still  the  most  splendid  object 
of  ambition,  the  noblest  reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The 
emperors  themselves,  who  disdained  the  faint  shadow  of  the 
republic,  were  conscious  that  they  acquired  an  additional 
rplendor  and  majesty  as  oAen  as  they  assumed  th6  annual 
honors  of  the  consular  dignity.^. 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be 
found  in  any  age  or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the 

**  Celebrant  quidem  solomnes  iBtos  dies  omnes  ubique  urbes  quae  fab 
1  jgibiu  agtmt ;  et  Roma  de  more,  et  Constantinopolia  de  imitatione^ 
ft  Antiochla  pro  laxu,  et  discincta  Carthago,  et  domos  fluminia  Alex- 
Midria,  sed  TreTiri  Principis  beneAcio.    Ausonius  in  Grat.  Actiono. 

**  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Theodori,  279 — 331)  describes,  in  a  live- 
ly and  fanciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  theatre, 
and  the  amphitheatre,  exhibited  by  the  new  consul.  The  sanguinary 
eombsts  of  aladiators  had  alrr^ady  been  prohibited. 

*'  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  c.  26. 

**  In  Consulatn  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur.  (Mamertin.  in  Pan- 
egyr.  Vet.  xL  [x.]  2.)  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  bor- 
rowed from  an  Oration  (iii.  p.  107)  pronounced  by  JuUan  in  the  servile 
court  of  Constflntius.  See  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  (M^moires  de 
i*  Academic,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  289,)  who  delights  to  pursue  the  vestigea 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  copiooi 
fiincy 
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people,  u  perbi.ps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Pleheiana 
as  It  was  established  in  the  finrt  age  of  the  Roman  republic 
Wealth  and  honors,  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  ceremo- 
Qies  of  religion,  were  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
former;  who,  preserving  the  purity  of  their  blood  with  the 
most  insulting  jealousy,^  held  their  clients  in  a  condition  of 
specious  vassalage.  But  these  distinctions,  so  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  were  removed,  after  a  long 
struggle,  by  the  persevering  efibrts  of  the  Tribunes.  The 
most  active  and  successful  of  the  Plebetana  accumulated 
wealth,  aspired  to  honors,  deserved  triumphs,  contracted  alli- 
ances, and,  after  some  generations,  assumed  the  pride  of  an- 
cient nobility.^  The  Patilcian  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  original  number  was  never  recruited  till  the  end  of  the 
commonwealth,  either  failed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
or  were  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insensibly  mingled  with 
the  mass  of  the  people.*^  Very  few  remained  who  could  de- 
rive their  pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city, 
or  even  from  that  of  the  republic,  when  CsBsar  and  Augustus, 
Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from  the  body  of  the  senate 
a  competent  number  of  new  Patrician  families,  in  the  hope  of 
perpetuating  an  order,  which  was  still  considered  as  honorable 
and  sacred.^    But  these  artificial  supplies  (in  which  the  reign- 


between  the  Fatriciaiu  and  Plebeians  were  prohib- 
ited by  the  laws^of  the  XII  Tables  ;  and  the  uniform  operations  of 
human  nature  may  attest  that  the  custom  Burvired  the  law.  See  in 
Liry  (it.  1 — 6)  the  pride  of  fiunlly  urged  by  the  eonsulf  and  the 
ng^ts  of  mankind  asserted  by  the  tribune  Canuleius. 

**  See  the  animated  picture  drawn  by  Sallust*  in  the  Jngunhine 
war,  of  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus, 
who  was  unable  to  brook  the  idea  that  the  honor  of  the  consulship 
•honld  be  bestowed  on  the  obsoure  merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius. 
(s.  64.)  Two  hundred  years  before,  the  race  of  the  Metelli  themselves 
were  oonibunded  among  the  Plebeians  of  Rome ;  and  from  the  etymol^ 
ogy  of  their  name  of  Cas^Uu^  tiiere  is  reason  to  bolieve  that  those 
haughty  nobles  derived  their  origin  from  a  sutler. 

**  In  the  year  of  Rome  800,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old 
Patrician  fBonilies,  but  even  ci  diose  which  had  been  created  by 
Osiar  and  Augustus.  (Tacit.  AnnaL  zi.  25.)  The  family  of  Soaurus 
(a  branch  of  the  Patrician  ^milii)  was  degraded  so  low  that  his 
lather,  who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  merchant,  left  him  only 
ten  slaves,  and  somewhat  less  Uian  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
rValerius  Kaximus,  L  iv.  o.  4.  n,  1 1.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Soauro  )  The 
woily  waa  taved  finom  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the  son. 

**  Tacit  «AnnaL  xL  25.    Dion  Caasius,  L  iiL  p.  693.    The  virtues 

10» 
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ing  house  was  always  included)  were  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolutions,  by  the  change  of  man- 
nen;  and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations.^  Little  more  was 
led  when  Constantino  ascended  the  throne,  than  a  vague  and 
imperfect  tradition,  that  the  Patricians  had  once  been  the  first 
of  the  Romans*  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose  influeoce 
may  restrain,  while  it  secures  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
would  have  been  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  pol- 
icy of  Constantine ;  but  had  he  seriously  entertained  such  a 
design,  it  might  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  power  to 
ratify,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  an  institution  which  must  expect 
the  sanction  of  time  and  of  opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the 
title  of  Patricians,  but  he  revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  aa.  an 
hereditary  distinction.  They  yielded  only  to  the  transient 
superiority  of  the  annual  consuls ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  with  the  most 
familiar  access  to  the  person  of  the  prince.  This  honorable 
rank  was  bestowed  on  them  for  life ;  and  as  they  were  usually 
favontes,  and  ministers  who  had  grown  old  in  the  Imperial  court, 
the  true  etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted  by  ignonmcu 
and  flattery;  and  the  Patricians  of  Constantine  were  reverenced 
as  the  adopted  Fathers  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic.^ 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  Prsetorian  prefects  were  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  consuls  and  Patricians.  The  latter 
saw  their  ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The  for- 
mer, rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble  condition,  were 
invested  with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
Roman  world.  From  the  reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws  and  the  finances,  the 
armies  and  the  provinces,  were  intrusted  to  their  superintend- 
ing care ;  and,  like  the  Viziers  of  the  East,  they  hela  with  one 
hand  the  seal,  and  with  the  other  the  standard,  of  the  empire. 
The  ambition  of  the  prsefects,  always  formidable,  and  seme- 

of  Agricola,  who  was  created  a  Patrician  by  the  emperor  Yespasiaiit 
reflected  honor  on  that  ancient  order ;  but  hlB  anoeaton  had  not  any 
elaim  beyond  an  Bqueatrian  nobility. 

*T  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible  if  it  were  Xxhb, 
as  Casaubon  compels  Aurelius  Victor  to  affirm  (ad  Saeton.  in  desa: 
c.  42.  See  Hist.  August  p.  203,  and  Casaubon  Comment.,  p.  220) 
that  Vespasian  created  at  once  a  thousand  Patrician  familiea.  Bat 
this  extravagant  number  is  too  much  even  for  the  whole  Senatorial 
order,  unless  we  should  include  all  the  Roman  knights  who  were 


tingoished  by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  laticlave. 
**  Zoaimus,  L  ii  p.  118 ;  and  Qi  defroy  ad  Cod.  Theodoa.  L  tL  titTl 
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times  fatal  to  the  masten  whom  they  served,  wa»  3up|)i>i1ed 
by  the  strength  of  the  Pnetonan  bands;  but  aAer  those 
haughty  troops  had  been  weakened  by  Diocletian,  and  finally 
suppressed  by  Constantine,  the  preefects,  who  survived  their 
iall,  were  reduced  without  difficulty  to  the  station  of  useful 
and  obedient  ministers.  When  they  were  no  longer  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  of  the  emperor's  person,  they  resigned  the 
jurisdiction  which  they  had  hitherto  claimed  and  exercised 
over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace.  They  were  deprived 
by  Constantino  of  all  military  command,  as  soon  as  they  had 
sensed  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  lengtk^  by  a  singular 
revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guards  were  transformed  into 
the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan 
of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had 
each  their  PrGetorian  praefect;  and  aAer  the  monarchv  was 
once  more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  con« 
tinned  to  create  the  same  number  of  four  perfects,  and 
intrnsted  to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they  already 
administered.  1.  The  prsBfect  of  the  East  stretched  his  am- 
ple jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were 
subject  to  the  Romans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phans,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  the  prefect  of  lUyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  prsefect 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he 
derived  his  title ;  it  extended  over  the  additional  territory  of 
Rhetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Afrk^a  which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene 
and  those  of  Tingitania.  4.  The  presfect  of  the  Gauls  com 
prehended  under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  prov- 
inces of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.^ 

After  the  Pretorian  pnefects  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
military  command,  the  civil  functions  which  they  were 
ordained  to  exercise  over  so  many  subject  nations,  were 

^  Zoomus,  1.  ii.  p.  109, 110.  If  we  had  not  fortunately  pofisessed 
this  Mtulaetory  account  of  the  diyision  of  the  power  •and  provincea 
of  the  Pretorian  pnefecta,  we  ihoold  frequently  have  been  perplexed 
anddat  the  copioua  detaila  of  the  Code^  and  Jie  circumstantud  mi^ 
mntenais  of  the  Noititia. 
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adequate  to  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  the  most  consummate 
ministers  To  their  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  objects 
which,  in  a  state  of  peace,  comprehend  'almost  all  the  respec- 
tive duties  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people ;  of  the  former, 
to  protect  the  citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the 
latter,  to  contribute  the  share  of  their  property  which  is 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  state.  Tlie  coin,  the  high- 
ways, the  posts,  tlie  granaries,  the  manufactures,  whatever 
could  interest  the  public  prosperity,  wns  moderated  by  the 
authority  of  the  Praetorian  prsefects.  As  the  immediate  repre- 
senwtives  of  the  Imperial  majesty,  they  were  empowered  to 
explain,  to  enforce,  and  on  some  occasions  to  modify,  the 
geneml  edicts  by  their  discretionary  proclamations.  They 
watchtnl  over  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  removed 
the  ne^\igent,  and  inflicted  punishments  on  the  guilty.  Fibm 
all  the  mferior  jurisdictions,  an  appeal  in  every  matter  of 
iroportauce,  either  civil  or  criminal,  might  be  brought  before 
the  tribun«il  of  the  prsfect ;  but  His  sentence  was  final  and 
absolute ;  4nd  the  emperors  themselves  refused  to  admit  any 
complaints  Mg^inst  the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of  a  magis- 
trate whom  iliey  honored  with  such  unbounded  confidence. ^^ 
His  appointtkients  were  suitable  to  his  dignity ;  ^^^  and  if  ava- 
rice was  his  ».^ling  passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities 
of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  presents,  and  of  per- 
quisites. Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  pnefects,  they  were  attentive  to  counterbalance 
the  power  of  this  great  office  by  the  uncertainty  and  short- 
ness of  its  dura:ion.^^ 


^  See  a  law  of  Constaatine  himaelC  A  prafeetu  autem  pnstorio 
proYOcaM,  non  siitunus.  Cod.  Justiman.  1.  viL  tit.  Izii.  leg.  19.  Cha- 
riiiiu,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  (Heineo.  Hist.  Juris 
Bomani,  p.  349,)  who  admita  thia  law  as  a  fundamental  prinoqde  of 
luxiflprudeilce,  compares  the  Fnetorian  prefects  to  the  masters  of  the 
horse  of  the  ancient  dictators.    Pandect.  L  L  tiL  xL 

wi  When  Juatiaian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  in- 
stituted A  Pnetoiian  pxaefect  for  AMca,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  oi 
one  hundred  pounds  oi  gold.    Cod.  Justinian.  L  il  tit.  xxviL  leg.  L 

>o^  For  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  ample  commentaries  of  Pancsrolua  azui  Qode- 
froy,  who  have  diligently  collected  and  accurately  digested  in  tiheir 
proper  order  aU  the  legal  and  historical  materials.  From  thoaa  au- 
thors, Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  toL  iL  p.  24—77)  has 
daluoed  a  very  distinct  abridgment  of  the  state  of  the  lUmian  eaipiia« 
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From  their  superior  importaace  and  digniy,  Rome  and 
CoDfltantinoplo  were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pnetorian  pnefects.  The  imraenee  size  of  the  city,  and 
the  experience  of  the  tardy,  ineffectual  operation  of  the  laws, 
had  fumiflbed  the  policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pretence 
«for  introdoeing  a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  restrain  a 
servile  and  turiiulent  populace  by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary 
power.^^  Valerius  Messalla  was  appointed  the  first  profect 
of  Rome,  that  his  reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a 
measure ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accomplished 
citisen  ^^  resigned  his  office,  declaring,  with  a  spirit  worthy  o( 
the  friend  of  Brutus,  that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  exer- 
cising a  power  incompatible  with  public  freedom.!*'^  As  the 
sense  of  Uberty  became  less  exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order 
were  mote  cleiarly  understood  ;  and  the  preefect,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  designed  as  a  terror  only  to  slaves  and  vagrants, 
was  permitted  to  extend  his  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
the  equestrian  and  noble  families  of  Rome.  The  pnetors,  an- 
nually created  as  the  judges  of  law  and  equity,  could  not  long 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  Forum  with  a  vigorous  and  per- 
manent  magistrate,  who  was  usually  admitted  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  prince.  Their  courts  were  deserted,  their 
number,  which  had  once  fluctuated  between  twelve  and 
etghteen,i<*  was  gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  their 
important  functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive  obliga- 
tion 1^  of  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  vL  11.  Euseb.  in  Chron.p.  165.  Dion  Caasiiis,  in. 
the  oration  of  Maecenas,  (L  iTiL  p.  675,)  deacribea  the  prerogatires  of 
the  prefect  of  the  city  ss  they  were  established  in  hia  own  time. 

'**  The  fame  of  MeaaaUa  htm  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In 
the  earliest  youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship 
if  Brutus.  He  foUowedthe  standard  of  the  republic  tiU  it  was  broken 
hi  the  fields  of  Philippi ;  he  then  accepted  and  deserved  the  lisvor  of 
the  most  moderate  of  the  conquerois ;  and  uniformly  asserted  his 
freedom  and  dignity  in  the  ooort  of  Aagii3tns.  The  triumph  o£  Mes- 
■sUa  was  jnstined  by  the  conquest  of  Aqultain.  As  an  orator,  he 
^Usputed  the  palm  of  doqnenoe  with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  cul- 
tiratcd  every  nmse,  and  was  the  pataron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He 
ipeat  his  ereninn  in  ghiloeonhw  eonveraatiott  With  Horace ;  assumed 
mi  phwe  at  table  between  jDelia  and  Tibullos ;  and  amused  his  lei- 
•ure  bv  eneonraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

^  mcirilem  ease  potestatem  contestans,  says  £e  translator  of  Eu- 
Mbfais.    Taeitos  expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :  quasi  nescius 


^  Bee  Lipsiafl,  Excnrsus  D.  ad  1  lib.  Tacit  Anna!. 

*^  Hfliiieocii  Element.  Juris  Civilis  second,  ordinem  Pandect,  torn. 
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Aftei  the  office  of  the  Roman  consuls  had  heen  changed  into 
a  vam  pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital,  the 
prefects  assumed  their  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of  that  venerable 
assembly.  They  received  appeals  from  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle  <^  jurispru-, 
dence,  that  all  municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them 
alone.^^  In  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  employment,  the 
governor  of  Borne  was  assisted  by  fiAeen  officers,  some  of 
whom  had  been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  superiors. 
The  principal  departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of 
a  numeroas  watch,  established  as  a  safeguard  against  firesi 
robberies,  and  nocturnal  disorders ;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  the  public  allowance  of  com  and  provisions ;  the  care  of 
the  port,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the 
navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tyber ;  the -inspection  of  the  mar- 
kets, the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  works 
Their  vigilance  insured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular 
police,  safety,  plenty,  and  cleanliness  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
attention  of  government  to  preserve  the  splendor  and  orna- 
ments of  the  capital,  a  particular  inspector  was  appointed  for 
the  statues ;  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people, 
which,  according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of  an  old 
writer,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the  living  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome.  About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  a  similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  risins 
metropolis,  for  the  same  uses  and  with  the  same  powers.  A 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  dignity  of  the 
two  municipal,  and  that  of  the  four  Praetorian  prsfects.^^ 
Those  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  distinguished  by 

L  p.  70.  See,  likewise,  SpanKeim  de  TTsu  Numismatum,  torn.  IL  dis- 
•ertaL  x.  p.  119.  In  the  year  450,  Marcian  published  a  law,  thai 
three  citisens  should  be  annually  created  Pretors  of  Constantinople 
by  the  choice  of  the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent.  Cod.  Jus- 
tinian, li.  L  tit.  xxzix.  leg.  2. 

'^  Quidquid  igitur  intra  urbem  admittitur,  ad  P.  IT.  vldetur  petti 
nere ;  sed  et  slquid  intra  centcsfanum  milUaiium.    Ulpian  in  Pan 
dect.  L  L  tit.  xiiL  n.  1.    He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  vanous  officea 
of  the  prefect,  who,  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  (1.  i.  tit.  zzxix.  log.  3,) 
Lb  declared  to  precede  and  command  all  city  magistrates  sine  injuiH 
Bc  detrimento  honoris  alieni. 

***  Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  may  observe  that  Felix  Can^'elo- 
rius  has  written  a  separate  treatise,  Ve  Pnefecto  Vrbis ;  and  that 
manyeurioQs  details  concerning  the  police  of  Home  and  Constanuno* 
pie  are  cos  tained  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Theodoelan  Cod»^ 
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the  tide  of  Sespeetaihj  formed  an  iotennediate  cla«  between 
tbe  tlhistrious  preefects,  and  the  honorablt  magistrates  of  Uie 
pnmooes.  In  this  class  the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  claimed  a  preeminence,  which  was  yielded  to  the 
rpnierobranee  of  their  ancient  dignity;  and  the  appeal  from  theit 
tnbunat  to  that  of  the  prefects  Mras  almost  the  only  mark  of 
their  dependenceJ^^  But  the  civil  government  of  the  empire 
was  distributed  into  thirteen  great  diocksss,  each  of  which 
equalled  the  jast  measnre  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  first 
of  these  dioceses  was  subject  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  eotuU  of 
the  east ;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  importance 
and  variety  of  his  functions,  by  observing,  that  six  hundred 
apparitors,  who  would  be  styled  at  present  either  secretaries, 
or  clerks,  or  ushers,  or  messengers,  were  employed  in  his  im- 
mediate office.^*  ^  The  place  of  Augtuud  prafeet  of  Egypt 
was  no  longer  filled  by  a  Roman  knigtit ;  but  the  name  was 
retained  ;  and  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  situation  of 
tbe  country,  and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  had  once  made 
indispensable,  were  still  continued  to  the  governor.  The 
eleven  remaining  dioceses,  of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace  ; 
of  Macedonia,  E^cia,  and  Paiinonia,  or  Western  Illyjicum  ; 
of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Craul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  were  gov* 
erned  by  twelve  vicars  or  vtee-prcrfects^^^^  whose  name  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  nature  and  dependence  of  their  office.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Eoman 
armies,  the  military  counts  and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of  Respectable. 

As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence 
to  divide  the  substance  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  power. 
The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors  had  united 
under  the  same  simple  form  of  administration,  were  imper- 
ceptibly crumbled  into  minute  fragments;  till  at  length  the 

'*"  Eimapios  affirma,  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independent 
of  the  pnefect;  which  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some 
allowance :  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vice-preefect  he  most  assuredly  dis- 
claimed.   Pancirolus,  p.  161. 

"^^  The  proconsul  of  AMca  had  four  hundred  apparitors ;  and  they 
all  received  large  salaries,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province. 
6ee  Fancirol.  p.  26,  and  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xiL  tit.  Ivi.  Ivii. 

"*  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Borne.  It  has  been 
much  ^puted,  whether  his  jurisdiction  measured  one  hun<hred  mUes 
from  the  -ity,  vr  whether  it  stretched  over  Ihe  ten  southern  provinces 
oC  Italy. 
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whole  empire  was  distrtbated  into  one  hundred  and  «ixteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  supported  an  expensive  and  splendid 
establishment  Of  these,  three  were  governed  by  proamshis 
thirty-seven  by  constdarsj  five  by  carrectorsy  and  seventy-one 
by  presidents.  The  appellations  of  these  magistrates  were 
different ;  they  ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  theit 
dignity  were  curiously  varied,  and  their  situation,  from  acci- 
d€:ntal  circumstances,  might  be  more  or  less  agreeable  or 
advantageous.  But  they  were  all  (excepting  only  the  pixv 
consuls)  alike  included  in  the  class  of  honorable  persons  ;  and 
they  were  alike  intrusted,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  prince, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  pcefects  or  their  deputies,  with 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  The  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Codes  and 
Pandects  '^  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  system  of  provincial  government,  as  in  the 
space  of  six  centuries  it  was  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Koman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be  sufiicient  for  the 
historian  to  select  two  singular  and  salutary  provisions,  intended 
to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority.  1.  For  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  armed 
with  the  sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted  corporal  punish- 
ments, and  they  exercised,  in  capital  ofiences,  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorized  to  indulge  the 
condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his  own  execution,  or  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most  honorable  kind 
of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to  the  prefects, 
who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifly  pounds  of  gold : 
their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few 
ounces.^'^  This  distinction,  which  seems  to  grant  the  laiger, 
while  it  denies  the  smaller  degree  of  authority,  was  founded 
on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree  was  infinitely 
more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions  of  a  provincial  magis- 
trate might  frequently  provoke  him  into  acts  of  oppression, 
which  afllected  only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the  subject ; 

"'  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  in 
ten  books,  concerning  the  office  of  a  proconBul«  whose  duties  in  the 
most  essential  articles  were  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor 
of  a  province. 

"^  The  presidents,  or  consnlars,  could  impose  only  two  ounees ;  the 
▼ice-pnefeots,  three ;  the  proconsuls,  count  of  the  east,  and  prsefect 
of  Egypt,  six.  See  Hcincccii  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect,  t 
zlviii,  tit.  xiz.  n.  8.     Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  liv.  leg.  4,  '. 
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tfioogfa,  fi  iin  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of  humanity,  h^ 
might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood.  It  rnaj 
tikewise  be  considered,  that  exile,  considerable  fines,  or  the 
choice  of  an  easy  death,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich 
and  the  noble  ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to  the  ava- 
lice  or  resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  were  thus 
removed  from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more  august  and 
impenial  tribunal  of  the  Praetorian  prsfect.  2.  As  it  was 
reasonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge  might 
be  biased,  if  bis  interest  was  concerned,  or  his  afiections  wero 
engaged,  the  strictest  regulations  were  established,  to  exclude 
any  person,  without  the  special  dispensation  of  the  emperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  born ;  *^' 
and  to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  mar- 
riage with  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant ;  '^^  or  from  purchasing 
slaves,  lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.^^^ 
Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Con- 
Btantine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  still  deplores  the 
venal  and  oppressive  administration  of  justice,  and  expresses  the 
warmest  indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  de- 
spatch of  business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  his  final  sen- 
tence, were  publicly  sold,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  ofiicers 
of  his  courL  The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of 
these  crimes,  is  attested  by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws 
and  inefiiectual  menacesJ^^ 

All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of 
the  htw.     The  celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed 

'**  lit  nnUi  patrise  bus  administratio  sine  speciali  principis  permiaiiu 
pennittator.  Cod.  Juatimaii.  L  L  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  first  enacted 
Dv  the  ranperor  Marcus,  after  the  rebellion  of  Cassius.  (Dion.  1.  Ixzi.'^ 
The  same  regulation  is  observed  in  China,  with  equal  strictnessi  and 
with  equal  effect. 

>»  Pandect  L  zxiiL  tit.  iL  m  38,  67,  68. 

^"  1a  jure  continetur,  ne  quis  in  administratione  oonstitutus  aliqiiid 
compararet.  Cod.  Theod.  L  viii.  tit  zt.  leg.l.  This  maxim  of  com- 
mon law  -was  enforced  by  a  series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the 
title)  from  Constantino  to  Justin.  From  this  prohibition,  which  is 
extended  to  the  meanest  officers  of  the  governor,  titiey  except  only 
clothes  and  provisions.  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be 
recovered ;  aner  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  Uie  treasury. 

'**  Cessent  rapaces  jam  nunc  officialium  manus ;  ccssent,  inquam , 
nam  n  numiti  non  cessaverint,  gladiis  pnecidentur,  &c.  Cod.  Thood. 
L  L  tit  vii.  leg.  1.  Zeno  exacted  that  all  governors  should  remain  in 
tbe  province,  to  answer  any  accusations,  fifty  days  after  the  expiration 
9i  tncir  power.     Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ii.  tit  xHx.  leg.  1. 
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to  the  joiith  of  his  dominions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Btadj  of  Roman  jurisprudence ;  and  the  sovereign  conde- 
scends to  animate  their  diligence,  by  the  assurance  that  their 
skill  and  ability  would  in  time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate 
share  in  the  government  of  the  republic.^  The  rudiments 
of  this  lucrative  science  were  taught  in  all  the  considerable 
cities  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  the  most  fieunous  school  was 
that  of  Berytus,^^  on  the  coast  of  Phoonicia;  which  flourished 
above  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
author  perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to  his  native 
country.  After  a  regukr  course  of  education,  which  lasted 
five  years,  the  students  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
provinces,  in  search  of  fortune  and  honorn;  nor  could  they 
want  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire, 
already  corrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of 
vices.  The  court  of  the  Praetorian  pnefect  of  the  east  could 
alone  furnish  employment  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  advocates, 
sixty-four  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges ; 
and  two .  were  annually  chosen,  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds 
of  gold,  to  defend  the  causes  of  the  treasury.  The  first 
experiment  was  made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by  appointing 
them  to  act  occasionally  as  assessors  to  the  magistrates ;  from 
thence  they  were  oflen  raised  to  preside  in  the  tribunals  before 
which  they  had  pleaded.  They  obtained  the  government  of  a 
province ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  merit,  of  reputation,  or  of  fi&vor, 
they  ascended,  by  successive  steps,  to  the  iUuttrxout  dignities 
of  the  state.^    In   the  practice  of  the  bar,  these  men  had 

^^*  Summ4  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  hat  leges  nostras  accipite;  et 
voBinetipsos  eiu  eruditos  ostendite,  ut  apes  vos  pulcherrima  foveat; 
noto  legitimo  opera  pertecfco,  posse  etiam  nostram  rempublicam  in  par- 
tibus  ejus  vobis  credendis  gubemari.  Justinian,  in  proem.  Instita- 
tioDum. 

^'^  The  splendor  of  the,  school  of  Berytus,  which  preserved  in  the 
east  the  language  and  jurisprudence  of  tlie  Romans,  may  be  computed 
to  have  lasted  from  the  tliird  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centaiy. 
Ueinecc.  Jur.  Rom.  Hist  p.  851 — 856. 

^^^  As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
motion of  Perdnax,  I  shall  here  insert  the  dvil  honors  of  MaUius 
Theodorus.  1.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he  pleaded 
as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the  Pmtorian  pra&fect  2.  He  governed 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as  president  or  consular,  and 
deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honor  of  a  brass  statue.  8.  He 
waj  appointed  vicar,  or  vicc-prsefect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  QusBstor. 
5.  Count  of  tlie  sacred  largesses.  6.  PrsEtorian  pnefect  of  the  Gauls; 
whilst  he  might  yet  be  represented  as  a  young  man.    7.  Ajfter  a 
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saomdereA  reason  as  the  instrament  of  dispute ;  they  inter- 
preted the  laws  according  to  the  dictates  of  private  interest ; 
and  the  same  pernicious  habits  might  still  adhere  to  their 
characters  in  the  public  administration  of  the  state.  The 
honor  of  a  libeml  profession  has  indeed  been  vindicated  by 
ancient  and  modem  advocates,  who  have  filled  the  most  im- 
portant stations,  with  pure  integrity 'and  consummate  wisdom : 
but  in  the  decline  of  Koman  jurisprudence,  the  ordinary  pro- 
motion of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief  and  disgrace. 
The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  preserved  as  the  sacred 
inhentance  of  the  patricians,  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
fieedmen  and  plebeians,!^  who,  with  cunning  mther  than 
inth  skill,  exercised  a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of 
them  procured  admittance  into  families  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  diiSerences,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  of  preparing 
a  harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  tlieir  brethren.  Others, 
recluse  in  their  chambers,  maintained  the  dignity  of  legal  pro- 
fessors, by  furnishing  a  rich  client  with  subtleties  to  confound 
the  plainest  truths,  and  with  arguments  to  color  the  most 
unjustifiable  pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular  class  was 
composed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the  Forufn  with  the 
.<«>und  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoric.  Careless  of 
fame  and  of  justice,  they  are  described,  for  the  most  part,  as 
ignorant  and  rapacious  guides,  who  conducted  their  clients 
through  a  maze  of  expense,  of  delay,  and  of  disappointment ; 
from  whence,  aHer  a  tedious  series  of  years,  they  were  at 
length  dismissed,  when  their  patience  and  fortune  were  almost 
exhausted.^^ 


retreat,  perhaps  adisflrace,  of  many  yeaxs,  which  Mallius  (conibundod 
by  flOBM  eiitim  wifh  tHe  poet  Manilius ;  see  Fabricius  fiibliothec.  Latin. 
Xklit.  'Ernest,  torn,  i;  c  18,  p.  501)  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  he  was  named  Fmtorian  prelect  of  Italy,  in  the  year 
S97.  8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  great  office,  he  was  created,  la 
the  year  399,  consul  for  the  West ;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the 
iziJGuny  of  his  colleague,  the  eunuch  Butropius,  often  stands  alone  in 
the  Fasti.  9.  In  the  year  468,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  second  time 
Frctorian  prefect  of  Italj.  Even  in  the  renal  panegyric  of  Claudian, 
we  may  discover  the  ment  of  Mallius  Theodorus,  who,  by  a  rare  fdici- 
ty,  was  the  intimate  friend,  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St.  Augustin. 
See  TQlcmont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  1110 — 1114. 

^**  Mamertinus  in  Fanegyr.  Vet.  zi.  [x.]  20.  Asterius  apud  Fho* 
tium,p.  1600. 

^^  The  curious  passage  of  Ammianus,  (1.  xxx.  c.  4,)  in  which  !« 
^sxntathe  manners  of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a  strange  mix- 
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ni.  In  the  83rstem  of  policy  introduced  by  Augustus,  tiie 
governors,  those  at  least  of  the  Imperial  provinces,  were  in* 
vested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  sovereign  himself.  Mioi^ 
ters  of  peace  and  war,  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments depended  on  tbem  alone,  and  they  successively  appeared 
on  their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy,  and  in  com- 
plete armor  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.^^  The  influ- 
ence of  the  revenue,  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  command 
of  a  military  force,  concurred  to  render  their  power  supreme 
and  absolute ;  and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate 
their  allegiance,  the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in  theii 
rebellion  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any  change  in  its  political 
state.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  to  the  reign  of  Constan 
tine,  near  one  hundred  governors  might  be  enumerated, 
who,  with  various  success,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and 
though  the  innocent  were  too  of\en  sacrificed,  the  guilty 
might  be  sometimes  prevented,  by  the  suspicious  cruelty  of 
their  master. '^  To  secure  his  throne  and  the  public  tran- 
quillity from  these  formidable  servants,  Constantine  resolved  to 
divide  the  military  from  the  civil  administration,  and  to  estab- 
lish, as  a  permanent  and  professional  distinction,  a  practice 
which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occasional  expedient. 
The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Prstorian  prssfects 
over  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  transferred  to  the  two 
masters'genercd  whom  he  instituted,  the  one  for  tlie  cavalry ^ 
the  other  for  the  infantry ;  and  though  each  of  these  iUMSiri» 
aus  oflicers  was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  those  troops  which  were  under  his  immediate  inspection, 
they  both  indifferently  commanded  in  the  field  the  several 
bodies,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  which  were  united  in  the 

tore  of  sotind  sense,  false  rhetoric,  and  extravagant  satire.  Godofiroy 
(Frolegom.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  c.  i.  p.  185)  supports  the  historian  bj 
similar  complaints  and  authentie  fiftcts.  In  the  fourth  century,  iiian> 
^  eamels  might  have  been  laden  -with  law-bo<^s.  Eunapius  in  Yit. 
iBdesii,  p.  72. 

M4  See  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  psrtiCQlarly 
e.  20,  21.  The  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  intrusted  with  the  same 
powers  which  Cicero,  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  had  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  senate  anrl  people. 

"^  The  Ahb6  Dubos,  who  has  examined  with  accuracy  (see  Blst. 
de  la  Monarchic  Fr&n^oise,  torn.  i.  p.  41 — 100,  edit  1742)  the  institu- 
tions of  Augustus  and  of  Constantine,  observes,  that  if  Otho  had  been 
put  to  death  the  day  before  he  executed  his  conspiracy,  Otho  wcnld 
now  appear  in  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 
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iain«  BitoyJ^  Their  number  was  soon  doubled  b}  the  divis* 
km  of  the  east  and  west;  and  as  separate  generals  of  the 
same  rank  and  title  were  appointed  on  the  four  important 
frantiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
at  length  committed  to  eight  masters-general  of  the  cavalry 
and  infimtry.  Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  com- 
manders were  stationed  in  the  provinces  :  three  in  Britain,  six 
in  Graid,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper,  and 
(bur  ou  the  Lower  Danube ;  in  Asia,  eight,  three  in  Egypt, 
and  four  in  Africa.  The  titles  of  eounU^  and  dulces^^  by 
which  they  were  properiy  distinguished,  have  obtained  in 
modem  languages  so  very  different  a  sense,  that  the  use  of 
them  may  occasion  some  surprise.  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  second  of  those  appellations  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  word,  which  was  indiscriminately  applied  to 
aoy  military  chief.  AR  these  provincial  generals  were  there- 
fore dyke9  ;  but  no  more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified 
with  the  rank  of  covmU  or  companions,  a  title  of  honor,  or 
rather  of  favor,  which  had  beeq  recently  invented  in  the  court 
of  Constantine.  A  gold  belt  was  the  ensign  which  distinguished 
the  office  of  the  counts  and  dukes ;  and  besides  their  pay, 
they  received  a  liberal  allowance  sufficient  to  maintain  one 
hundred  and  ninety  servants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifly-eighl 
htHsea.  They  were  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering  in  any 
matter  which  related  to  the  administration  of  justice  or  the 
revenue ;  but  the  command  which  they  exercised  over  the 
troops  of  their  department,  was  independent  of  the  authority 
of  the  magistrates.  About  the  same  time  that  Constantine 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he  instituted 
in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and  the 
military  powers.  The  emulation,  and  sometimes  the  discord, 
which  reigned  between  two  professions  of  opposite  interests 
and  incompatible  manners,  was  productive  of  beneficial  and 
of  pernicious  consequences.    It  was  seldom  to  be  expected 


'^  Zostmus,  1.  iL  p.  110.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Conetan- 
tins,  the  magiori  milUum  were  already  moreased  to  four.  See  Vele- 
nns  ad  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  7. 

^  Though  the  military  coanta  and  dukes  are  frequently  men- 
tiooed,  both  in  hiatorv  and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Notitia  for  the  exact  Knowledge  of  their  number  and  stations.  For 
the  inatiitation«  rask«  privileges,  &c.,  of  the  oounts  in  general,  see  CoiL 
Iheod.  L  vL  tit  xii—xx.,  with  the  commentary  of  GkMefroy. 


/ 
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that  the  general  a  id  the  civil  governor  of  a  province  ahoold 
either  conspire  for  the  disturbance,  or  should  unite  for  the 
service,  of  their  country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the 
assistance  which  the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  Uie  troops  very 
frequently  remained  without  orders  or  without  supplies ;  the 
public  safety  was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects  were 
left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians.  The  divided 
administration,  which  had  been  formed  by  Constantine,  relaxed 
the  vigor  of  the  state,  while  it  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the 
monarch. 

The  memory  of  Constantino  has  been  deservedly  censured 
for  another  innovation,  which  corrupted  military  discipline  and 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  empire.    The  nineteen  years  which 
preceded  his  final  victory  over  Licinius,  had  been  a  period  of 
license  and  intestine  war.     The  rivals  who  contended  for  the 
possession  of  the  Roman  world,  had  withdrawn  the  greatest 
part  of  their  forces  from  the  guard  of  the  general  frontier;  and 
the   principal  cities  which    formed   the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions  were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  considered 
their  countrymen  as  their  most  implacable  enemies.    After  the 
use  of  these  internal  garrisons  had  ceased  with  the  civil  war, 
the  conqueror  wanted  either  wisdom  or  firmness  to  revive  the 
severe  discipline  of  Diocletian,  and  to  suppress  a  fatal  indul- 
gence,  which  habit  had  endeared  and  almost  confirmed  to  the 
military  order.     From  the  reign  of  Constautine,  a  pq)ular  and 
even  legal  distinction  was  admitted  between  the  Palatines  ^^ 
and  the  Borderers ;   the  troq>s  of  the  court,  as  they  were 
improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the  frontier.     The  for- 
mer, elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  pay  and  privileges, 
were  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary  emeraeiKsies  of 
war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  stations  in  the  heart  of  the  prov- 
inces.    The  most  flourishing  cities  were  oppressed  by  the 
intolerable  weight  of  quartere.    The  soldiers  insensibly  forgot 
the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted  only  the  vices 
of  civil  life.    They  were  either  degraded  by  the  industry  of 
mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  baths  and  the- 
atres.    They  soon  became  careless  of  their  martial  exeroiaes, 
curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel;  and  while  they  inspired 


1**  ZoBimus,  1.  ii.  p.  111.  The  distinction  between  the  two  dt 
of  Roman  troops  is  very  darkly  expressed  in  the  historians,  the  lsw% 
and  tiie  Notitia.  Consult,  however,  the  oopious  paratitionf  or  abstract^ 
which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of  the  screath  book,  de  Re  MiUtaii. 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  viL  tit  i.  leg.  18,  L  viii  tit  L  leg.  10. 
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lerroi  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  trembled  at  the  hostile 
approach  of  the  Barbarians.!^  The  chain  of  fortifications 
which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  was  no  longer  maintained  with  the 
•ame  care,  or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance.  The  num- 
here  which  still  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops  of  the 
frontier,  might  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinaiy  defence ;  but  their 
ipirit  was  degraded  by  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  they  who 
were  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual 
warfare,  were  rewarded  only  with  about  two  thirds  of  the  pay 
and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  ru  the  troops  of  the 
court  Even  the  hands  or  legions  that  were  raised  the  near- 
est to  the  level  of  those  unworthy  favorites,  were  in  some 
measure  disgraced  by  the  tide  of  honor  which  they  were 
allowed  to  assume.  It  was  in  vain  that  Constantino  repeated 
the  most  dreadful  menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against  the 
Borderers  who  should  dare  to  desert  their  colors,  to  connive  at 
the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoil.^^ 
The  mischief^  which  flow  from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom 
removed  by  the  application  of  partial  severities :  and  though 
niceeeding  princes  labored  to  restore  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  frontier  garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of 
its  dissolution,  continued  to  languish  under  the  mortal  wound 
which  had.  been  so  rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Constantino. 

The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  whatever  is  united,  of 
reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power, 
and  of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most 
obedient,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several  princes, 
and  particularly  those  of  Constantino.  The  martial  pride  of 
the  legions,  whose  victorious  camps  had  so  oflen  been  the 
scene  of  rebellion,  was  nourished  by  the  memory  of  their  past 
exploits,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.  As 
kmg  as  they  maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six 
thousand  men,  they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
each  of  them  singly,  a  visible  and  important  object  in  the 

***  Feroz  erat  in  sacs  miles  et  rspax,  ignavixsvero  in  hottes  et  firao- 
tiiB.  Aimniim.  L  xxii.  c.  4.  He  obeenres,  that  they  loved  downy  beds 
■ad  houMs  of  mazble ;  and  that  their  cups  were  heavier  than  their 
fwords. 

""  Cod.Th6od.  L  viLtxt.  Lleg.  1»  tit.xii.  leg.i.  See  Howells^Hist. 
of  the  World,  vol.  iL  p.  19.  That  learned  hiatozian,  who  la  not  suffi- 
ciently known*  labors  to  juatifv  tha  character  and  policy  of  Constaatinai 
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militar}'  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years  aAei- 
wards,  these  gigantic  bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive 
size  ;  and  when  seven  legiom,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended 
the  city  of  Amida  against  the  Persians,  the  total  garrison, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  and  the  peasants  of  the 
deserted  country,  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  persons.^^^  From  this  fact,  and  from  similar  ex- 
amples, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed  their  valor  and 
discipline,  was  dissolved  by  Constantine ;  and  that  the  bands 
of  Roman  infantry,  which  still  assumed  the  same  names  and 
the  same  honors,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  men.^^  The  conspiracy  of  so  many  separate  de- 
tachments, each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  could  easily  be  checked ;  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine  might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by; issuing 
their  orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  legions,  inscribed 
on  the  muster-roll  of  their  numerous  armies.  The  remainder 
of  their  troops  was  distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of 
infantry,  and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  titles, 
and  ensigns,  were  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to  display 
the  variety  of  nations  who  marched  under  the  Imperial  stan- 
dard. And  not  a  vestige  was  leA  of  that  severe  simplicity, 
which,  in  the  ages  of  freedom  and  victoiy,  had  distinguished 
he  line  of  battle  of  a  Roman  army  from  the  confused  host 
of  an  Asiatic  monarch.*^  A  more  particular  enumeration, 
drawn  from  the  Notilia^  might  exercise  the  diligence  of  an 
antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will  content  himself  with  observ- 
ing, that  the  number  of  permanent  stations  or  garrisons  estab- 
Hshed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  eighty-three ;  and  that,  under  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine, the  complete  force  of  the  military  establishment  was 
computed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  soldiers. i^* 

isi  Anunian.  1.  xiz.  c.  2.  Ho  observes,  (c.  6,)  that  the  desperate 
Bullies  of  two  Gallic  legions  were  like  a  handful  of  water  thrown  on 
a  great  oooflagration. 

i»  PandroluB  ad  Notitlam,  p.  96.  Memoires  de  )*Academie  dea 
Inacriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  491. 

^^  Komana  aciea  unius  prope  Ibrme  erat  et  hominum  et  armomni 
genen\.  —  Kegia  acies  varia  magis  multis  gentibus  dissimiUtudine  ar- 
morum  auxilionimque  erat.  T.  liv.  L  xxxviL  c.  39, 40.  Flaminv^, 
even  before  the  event,  had  compared  the  army  of  Antiochud  to  m  sup- 
per, in  which  the  flesh  of  one  vile  animal  was  diveraifiiod  by  the  akiU 
of  the  cooks.    See  the  life  of  FUminius  in  Plutarch. 

'^  Agathias,  L  v.  p   16  7f  edit.  Louvre. 
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An  eflbit  so  prodigious  suqMissed  the  wants  of  a  more  ancient, 
and  the  faculties  of  a  later,  period. 

'  In  the  various  states  of  societjj^  armies  are  recruited  from 
very  difiereut  motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of 
war ;  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a 
principle  of  duty ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  .the  nobles,  of  a 
monarchy,  are  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  honor ;  but  the 
timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  declining  empire  must  be 
allured  into  the  service  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or  compelled 
by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The  resources  of  the  Roman 
kTeasury  were  exhausted  by  the  increase  of  pay,  by  the  repe< 
tition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention  of  new  emolumeuts 
and  indulgences,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth, 
might  compensate  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life. 
Yet,  although  the  stature  was  lowered, ^^5  although  slaves,  at 
least  by  a  tacit  connivance,  were  indiscriminately  received  into 
the  rankSfthe  insurmountable  difficulty  of  procuring  a  regular 
and  adequate  supply  of  volunteers,  obliged  the  emperors  to 
adopt  more  effectual  and  coercive  methods.  The  lands 
bestowed  on  the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward  of  their  valor, 
were  henceforward  granted  under  a  condition  which  contains 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  that  their  sons,  who 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance,  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  man- 
bood ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal  was  punished  by  the  loss 
of  honor,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life.^^  But  as  the  annual 
growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies  of  men  were  fre- 
quently required  from  the  provinces,  and  every  proprietor  was 
obliged  either  to  take  up  arons,  or  to  procure  a  substitute,  or  to 
purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  The 
sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was  reduced^ 
ascertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers,  and  the  reluctance 

^  Valentmian  (CkKL  Theodos.  1.  tiL  tit  ziiL  leg.  3)  fixes  the 
itindard  at  five  feet  seven  inches,  about  five  foet  four  inches  and  a 
hdl,  Bagtiah  measure.  It  had  formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches,  and 
in  the  bat  corpa»  six  Boman  feet.  Bed  tunc  ent  ampUor  multitudo, 
•t  plures  aequebantnr  militiam  aii^atam.  VegetiuB  de  Re  Militari, 
L  Le.  T. 

**  See  the  two  titiea,  De  Ycterania  and  De  Filiia  Vetexanorum,  in 
the  serenth  book  of  the  Theodoaian  Code.  The  age  at  which  thuix 
military  service  was  required,  varied  from  twenty-five  to  sixteen.  If 
the  sons  of  the  veterans  appeared  witli  a  horse,  they  had  a  ri^ht  to 
serve  in  the  cavalry ;  two  horsea  gave  them  some  valunble  privilegea. 
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with  wliich  the  goveramunt  admitted  of  this  alternatifo.^ 
Buch  was  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  which  had 
affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  that  many  of 
the  youth  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  chose  to  cut  oflT  the 
fingers  of  their  right  hand,  to  escape  from  being  pressed  into 
the  service;  and  this  strange  expedient  was  so  commonly 
practised,  as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadyersion  of  the  laws,^^ 
and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language.^39 

The  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies 
became  every  day  more  universal,  more  necessary,  and  more 
fatal.  The  most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and 
of  the  Germans,  who  delighted  in  war,  and  who  found  it  more 
profitable  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  were  en* 
rolled,  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  respective  nations,  but 
in  the  legions  themselves,  and  among  'the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to  despise  their 
manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They  abjufed  the  implicit 
reverence  which  the  pride  *of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their 
ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  possession 
of  those  advantages  by  which  alone  she  supported  her  declin- 
ing greatness.  The  Barbarian  soldiers,  who  displayed  any 
military  talents,  were  advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  moet 
important  commands ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the 

^  Cod.  Theod.  L  yii.  tit  xiii.  leg.  7.  Aooording  to  the  historian 
Socrates,  (see  Oodefroy  ad  loc,)  the  same  emperor  Valens  sometimes 
required  eighty  pieces  of  gold  for  a  recruit.  In  the  following  law  it 
is  faintly  expressed,  that  slaves  shall  not  be  admitted  inter  optimis 
lectissimorum  militum  tunnas. 

*"  The  person  and  property  of  a  Koman  knight,  who  had  mutilat- 
ed his  two  sons,  were  sold  at  public  auction  by  order  of  Augostoa, 
(Sueton.  in  August,  c.  27.)  The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurp«it 
proves,  that  this  example  of  severity  was  justified  by  the  spirit  of  tho 
times.  Ammianus  makes  a  distinction  between  the  effeminate  Ital- 
ians and  the  hardy  Gauls.  (L.  xv.  c.  12.)  Yet  only  16  years  after- 
wards, Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  pnefect  of  Oaul,  ia 
obliged  to  enact  that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  be  burnt  alive. 
(Cod.  Theod.  L  vii  tit  xiii  le^.  6.)  Their  numbora  in  myricum  were 
BO  considerable,  that  the  province  complained  of  a  scarcity  of  recruits. 
(Id.  1^.  10.) 

>>•  Thej  were  called  iiurei.  Murckhtt  is  found  in  Plautus  and 
Festoa,  to  denote  a  laay  and  cowardly  person,  who,  aeoordlng  to  Ar- 
nobius  and  Augustin,  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  god- 
dess Mureiet,  From  this  particular  instance  of  cowardice,  mureare  is 
used  as  synonymous  to  mistUan,  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  Latinity. 
flee  lindenbrogius,  and  Valesius  ad  Ammian.    Maroellin,  1.  zr.  e  la 
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tooDte  and  dukes,  and  of  the  generals  theroselTes,  betray  a 
foieigi*  origin,  which  they  no  longer  condescended  to  disguise. 
They  wefe  often  intrusted  with  the  coodudt  of  a  war  against 
their  countrymen;  and  though  most  of  them  preferred  the 
ties  of  allegiance  to  those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid 
Ihe  guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy ^  of  inviting  his  invasion,  or  of 
yparing  his  retreat.    The  camps  and  the  palace  of  the  son  ol 
CoDslaDtine  were  governed  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the 
Piaoks,  who  preserved  the  strictest  connection  with  each  other, 
and  with  their  country,  and  who  resented  every  personal 
afTront  as  a  national  indignity.^^^     Wlien  the  tyrant  Caligula 
was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest  a  yery  extraondinaiy 
candidate  with  the  consular  robes,  the  sacrilegious  profanation 
would  have  scarcely  excited  less  astonbhment,  if,  instead  of  a 
horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain  had  been 
the  object  of  his  choice.    The  revolution  of  three  centuries 
had  produced  sc^ remarkable  a  change  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  that,  with  the  public  approbation,  Constantino  showed 
his  saooessois  the  eatample  of  bestowing  the  honors  of  the 
consulship  on  the  Barbarians,  who,  by  their  merit  and  services 
had  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  Romans,  ^^i 
But  as  these  hardy  veterans,  who  had.  been  educated  in  the 
igaorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  were 
contracted  by  the  irreconcilable  separation  of  talents  as  well 
•8  of  professions.     The  accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had 
learned  to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  aot  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
with  equal  abilities. 

IV.  Besides  the  magistrates  and  generals,  who  at  a  distance 
from  the  court  difiused  their  delegated  authority  over  the  prov- 
inces and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  iZ/tit- 

^  HaUiiohtts  —  adhibitis  Frwiois  q aorum  es  tempestate  in  paUtio 
moltitada  florebst,  ersctiua  jam  loquebatar  tumaltQabaturqiie.  Am« 
mian.  U  zr.  c.  5. 

^'  Barboroe  omnium  primua,  ad  uaque  fasces  auxerat  et  trabeaa 
Qooiolarea.    Ammian.  L  xx.  c.  10.   Euaebius  (in  Vit.  Goastantiiu  L  ir. 


eamiot  discover  the  name  of  a  single 

intafpret  the  liberality  of  that  prince  aa  relatiTe  to  the  ornamentab 
ntbcr  tbSD  to  the  offic  \  of  the  conaulahip* 
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triovs  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate  ser?ant9,  to  whoM 
fidelity  he  intrusted  his  safety,  or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasum. 
1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a 
favorite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  was  styled 
the  pmpontus^  or  praefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber.  His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state,  or  in 
those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his  person  all  thoao 
menial  services,  which  can  only  derive  their  splendor  from 
the  influence  of  royalty  Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to 
reign,  the  great  chambeilain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was 
a  useful  and  humble  domestic ;  but  an  artful  domestic,  who 
improves  every  occasion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  insen* 
sibly  acquire  over  a  feeble  mind  that  ascendant  which  harsh 
wisdom  mnd  uncomplying  virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The 
degenerate  grandsons  of  Theodosius,  wlio  were  invisible  to 
their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies,  exalted  the 
prsefectB  of  their  bed-chamber  above  the  heads  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  palace  ;^''*  and  even  his  deputy,  the  first  of 
the  splendid  train  of  slaves  who  waited  in  the  presence,  was 
thought  worthy  to  rank  before  the  respectable  proconsuls  of 
Greece  or  Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was 
acknowledged  by  the  counts^  or  superintendents,  who  regulated 
the  two  important  provinces  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ward- 
robe, and  of  the  luxury  of  the  Imperial  laUe.^^  2.  The 
principal  administration  of  public  affairs  was  committed  to  the 
diligence  and  abilities  of  the  master  of  the  officesM^  He  was 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  palace,  inspected  the  disciplioe 
of  the  civil  and  military  achooU^  and  received  appeals  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  causes  which  related  to  that  numer- 
ous army  of  privileged  persons,  who,  as  the  servants  of  the 


"•  Cod.  Theod.  L  tL  tit.  8. 

^^  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  char- 
acter of  tlie  first  emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled 
the  count  of  their  camp,  (comes  oastrensia.)  Cassiodorus  very  seri- 
ously represents  to  him,  that  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  the  cmpins^ 
must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may  conceiTO 
of  the  plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  royal  tabla.  (Vaiiar.  1.  'vi, 
epistol.  9.) 

>««  Gutherius  (de  Offidis  Domfts  Augusts,  L  ii.  o.  20,  L  iiL)  baa 
very  accurately  explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  oiBce% 
and  the  constitution  of  the  subordinate  $erima.  Bat  he  Tainly  at- 
tempts, on  the  most  doubtful  authority,  to  deduce  from  the  tune  of 
the  Antonines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  magistrate  wl  o  oivunnl 
Of  found  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
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court,  kftd  obtained^  for  themselves  and  families,  a  right  to 
decline  the  authority  of  the  ordioaiy  judges.  The  correspond- 
euce  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  was  managed  by 
the  four  scrwiM,  or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  second  to  epistles,  the 
third  to  petitions,  and  tlie  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind.  Each  of  those  was  directed  by  an  info* 
rior  master  of  respedabie  dignity,  and  the  whole  business  was 
despatched  by  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries,  chosen 
for  the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  references  which 
frequently  occurred  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  functions. 
From  a  condescension,  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been 
esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty,  a  particular  secre- 
tary was  allowed  for  the  Greek  language ;  and  interpreters 
were  appointed  to  receive  Ihe  ambassadors  of  the  Barbarians ; 
but  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  constitutes  so 
eseential  a  part  of  modem  policy,  seldom  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more 
serioosly  engaged  by  the  general  direction  of  the  posts  and 
arsenals  of  the  empire.  There  were  thirty-four  cities,  fiAeen 
in  the  East,  and  nineteen  in  the  West,  in  which  regular  com- 
panies of  workmen  were  perpetually  employed  in  fabricating 
defensive  armor,  offensive  weapons  of  all  sorts,  and  military 
engines,  which  were  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  and  occasion- 
ally delivered  for  the  service  of  the  troops.  3.  In  the  course 
of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of  quastor  had  experienced  a  very 
singular  revolution.  In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior 
magistrates  weie  aanually  elected  by  the  people,  to  relieve 
the  cottsub  from  the  invidious  management  of  the  public  treas» 
ure ;  ^^  a  similar  assistant  was  granted  to  every  proconsul 
and  to  every  pretor,  who  exercised  a  military  or  provincial 
command ;  with  the  extent  of  conquest,  the  two  qusestora 
were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four,  of  eight,  of 
twenty,  and,  for  a  short  time,  perhaps,  of  forty ;  ^^  and  the 
^— ^""^"""^"^— ^-^^— ^~-— ^— ^— ^— "^-^— ^— ^"^^i^^— ^-^"—^^i^"— •»^— ^■— ^— ■— — ^-^— — ^^— •«— ^^— «— •• 

''**  Taeitiu  (AnnaL  zL  22)  Mys,  that  the  first  qusstora  weiis  elected 
by  the  people,  sixty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic ; 
tml  he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been 
■nimyly  appointed  by  the  consuls,  and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this 
obscute  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other  writers. 

■^  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22)  seems  to  consider  twenty  as  the  highest 
auinber  of  quiestors ;  and  Dion  (L  zliii.  p.  374)  insinuates,  that  if  the 
dictator  Caesar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  pay 
^  OL.  n,  12 
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noblest  citizens  ambitiously  solicited  an  office  which  gafe  dim 
B  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a  just  hope  of  obtaining  the  honors 
of  the  republic.  Whilst  Augustus  afTected  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  election,  he  consented  to  accept  the  annual  priTi- 
lege  of  recommending,  or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a 
certain  proportion  of  candidates ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his  oratioos 
or  epistles  i^  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.^^^  The  practice 
of  Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeeding  princes;  the  occa* 
sional  commission  was  established  as  a  permanent  office ;  and 
the  favored  quaestor,  assuming  a  new  and  mdre  illustrious 
character,  alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his  ancient  and 
useless  coUeagues.^^  As  the  orations  which  he  composed  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,^^  acquired  the  force,  and,  at  length, 
the  form,  of  absolute  edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  legislative  power, 'the  oracle  of  the  council, 
and  the  original  source  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  He  was 
sometimes  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature 
of  the  Imperial  consistory,  with  the  Pnetorian  prssfects,  and 
the  roaster  of  the  offices ;  and  he  was  frequently,  requested  to 
resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges :  but  as  he  was  not 

ment  of  an  iinmenfte  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation  which 
he  made  of  prstora  subsisted  under  the  succeediiig  reigns. 

*'*'  Sucton.  in  August,  c.  66,  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.  Dion.  Cas.  p.  756. 

'^  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  qnsstors,  who  entered  on 
that  important  oiBce  in  their  twenty-fifth  year,  (lips.  Ezeurs.  ad  ' 
Tacit  1.  iii.  D.,)  engaged  Augustus  to  remove  them  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  treasury ;  and  though  they  were  restored  by  Claadiua» 
they  seem  to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero.  (Tacit.  AnnaL 
xiiL  29.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  36,  in  Claud,  c.  24.  Dion,  p.  696,  961, 
&c  Plin.  EpistoL  z.  20,  et  alibi)  In  the  prorinces  of  the  Imperial  ' 
division,  the  place  of  the  qusestors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  ths 
proctiraion,  (Dion  Gas.  p.  707.  Tacit,  in  Yit.  AgricoL  o.  15 ;)  or,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called,  raliofialei,  (Hist  August,  p.  130.)  But 
in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may  stul  discover  a  series  of  quaes- 
tors tiU  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  (See  the  Inscriptions  of 
Gruter,  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Augustan 
History,  p.  64.)  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn,  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  18,) 
that  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Sovcrus,  their  provincial 
administration  was  abolished;  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the 
annual  or  triennial  elections  of  qusestors  must  have  naturally  oeaaed. 

'^  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edict  i  conscrib- 
eret,  orationesque  in  senatu  recitaret,  etiam  qusestoris  vice.  Sueton. 
w  Tit.  c  6.  The  office  must  have  acquired  new  dignity,  which  was 
occasionally  executed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  tie  empire.  Tnnan 
mtrusted  the  same  care  to  Hadrian,  his  qunstor  and  cousia.  Set 
Dodwell,  Prelection.    Cambden,  x.  xi.  p.  862 — 394.    ' 
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opfiMted  with  a  variety  of  subordinate  bueinefls,  his  eunfe 
and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  dignifttid  style  of 
eloquence,  which,  in  the  corruption  of  taste  and  language 
BtDl  preserves  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws.^^  In  some 
respects,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  qusestor  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  modem  chancellor ;  but  the  use  of  a  great  seal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate  barbarians 
was  never  introduced  to  attest  the  public  acts  of  tne  emp^ron. 
4.  The  extraordinary  title  of  eouiU  of  the  sacred  largesses 
was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer*general  of  the  revenue,  with 
the  intuition  perhaps  of  inculcating,  that  every  payment 
flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  con- 
ceive the  almost  infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense 
of  the  civil  and  military  administmtion  in  every  part  of  a 
great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  most  vigorpus 
imagination.  The  actual  account  employed  several  hundrod 
peraoDs,  distributed  into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were 
artfully  contrived  to  examine  and  control  tlieir  respective  oper 
atioDs.  The  multitude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  increase ;  and  it  was  more  than  once  thought  expedient  to 
dismiss  to  their  native  homes  the  useless  supemumemries, 
who,  deserting  their  honest  labors,  had  pressed  with  too  much 
eagerness  into  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  finances.^'^ 
Twenty-nine  provincial  receivers,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
honored  with  the  title  of  count,  corresponded  with  the  treas- 
urer; and  he  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  the  mines  from 
whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted,  over  the  mints, 
in  which  they  were  converted  into  the  current  coin,  and  over 
the  public  treasuries  of  the  most  important  cities,  where  they 
were  deposited  for  the  seiyice  of  the  state.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire  was  regulated  by  this  minister,  who  direct- 
ed likewise  all  the  linen  and  woollen  manuftictures,  in  which 
the  successive  operations  of  spinning,  weavmg,  and  dyeing 
were  executed,  chiefly  by  women  of  a  servile  condition  for 
the  use  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twenty*six  of  these  insti- 
utioDs  are  enumerated  in  the  West,  where  the  arts  had  been 

"• Terns  edicta  datums ; 

Sapplicibns  responsa.  —  Oracola  regis 
Eloquio  crevere  tuo ;  noe  d^iiu  unqoam 
Majestas  meminit  sese  Romana  locutam. 

daadian  in  Ck>xiaulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  33.    See  likewise  Symmaehas 
'EpiitoL  L  17)  9nd  Caasiodoms.  (Variar.  vL  5.) 
^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vL  tit  80.    Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii  tit.  24. 
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more  recently  introduced,  and  a  still  larger  propoition  may  he 
allowed  for  the  industrious  provinces  of  the  East'^  5.  Bc^ 
sides  the  public  revenue,  which  an  absolute  monarch  might 
levy  and  expend  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in 
the  capacity  of  opulent  citizens,  possessed  a  very  extensive 
proper^,  which  was  administered  by  the  count  or  treasurer  of 
the  private  estate.  Some  part  had  perhaps  been  the  ancient 
demesnes  of  kings  and  republics  ;  some  accessions  might  be 
derived  from  the  families  which  were  successively  invested 
with  the  purple;  but  the  most  considerable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  source  of  confiscations  and  forfeitures.  The 
Imperial  estates  were  scattered  through  the  provinces,  from 
lyfauritania  to  Britain  ;  but  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Cappa- 
docia  tempted  the  monarch  to  acquire  in  'that  country  his  fair- 
est possessions,^^  and  either  Constantino  or  his  successors 
embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by  religious  zeal. 
They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of  Comana,  where  the  high- 
priest  of  the  goddess  of  war  supported  the  dignity  of  a  sove- 
reign prince ;  and  they  applied  to  their  private  use  the  conse- 
crated lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  six  thousand  subjects  or 
iflaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers. ^^  But  these  were  not 
the  valuable  inhabitants :  the  plains  that  stretch  from  the  foot 
of  Mount  Argseus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,  bred  a  generous 
race  of  horses,  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  ancient  world 
for  .their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable  swiftness.  These 
sacred  animals,  destined-  for  the  service  of  the  palace  and  the 
Imperial  games,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  the  profana- 
tion of  a  vulgar  master. ^^    The  demesnes  of  Cappadocia 

i*s  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  tre«Bury,  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Notitia  happens  to  be  Yerj  defective.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  we  had  a  treasury  chest  in  London,  and  a  gvneceum 
or  manu&oture  at  Winchester.  But  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy 
either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arsenal.  Gaul  alone  possessed  three  of  the 
former,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

'^  Ck>d.  Xheod.  L  vi.  tit  zxx.  leg.  2,  and  Godefroy  ad  loc 

*^  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xii.  p.  809,  [edit.  Casaub.l  The  other 
temple  of  Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia, 
L  ziL  p.  886.  The  President  Dee  Brosses  (see  his  Saluste,  torn.  ii.  pi» 
21,  [edit.  Casaub.])  conjectures  that  the  deity  adored  in  both  Co- 
nmnas  was  Beltis,  the  Venus  of  the  east,  the  goddess  of  generation ;  a 
very  different  being  indeed  from  the  goddess  of  war. 

*^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x.  tit.*vi.  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefrov  has 
collected  every  circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  CappadociaD 
norses.  One  of  the  finest  breeds,  the  Palmatian,  was  the  forfeiturs 
of  a  rebel,  whose  estate  lay  about  sixteen  miles  firom  Tyana,  near  tha 
great  road  between  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 
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irere  important  enough  to  require  the  inspection  of  a  count ;  ^^ 
officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of 
!he  empire ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  private,  as  well  as  those 
oT  the  puhlic,  treasurer  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of 
their  independent  functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  tho 
authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates.^^''  6,  7.  The  chosen 
bonds  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  guarded  the  person  of 
the  emperor*  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  two 
counts  of  the  domestics.  The  whole  numher  consisted  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  seven  schools^  or 
troops,  of  five  hundred  each ;  and  in  the  East,  this  honorable 
service  was  almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armeniana 
Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn  up  in  tbA 
courts  and  porticos  of  the  palace,  their  loAy  stature,  silent 
order,  and  splendid  arms  of  silver  and  gold,  displayed  a 
martial  pomp  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty. ^^  From 
the  seven  schools  two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were 
delected,  of  the  proiectorsy  whose  advantageous  station  was 
the  hope  and  reward  of  the  most  deserving  soldiers.  They 
mounted  guard  in  the  interior  apartments,  and  were  occasion- 
ally despatched  into  the  provinces,  to  execute  with  celerity 
and  vigor  the  orders  of  their  master.^^  The  counts  of  tlie 
domestics  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  Prsstorian  pre* 
fects ;  like  the  prsefects,  they  aspired  from  the  service  of  the 
palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 

The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  and  the  prov*  . 
ioues  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  in- 
stitution of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  establishments  were 
scoidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abuse. 
Two  or  three  hundred  agents  or  messengers  were  employed, 
jnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  to  announce 
the  names  of  the  annual  consuls,  and  the  edicts  or  victories 
^  the  emperors.     They  insensibly  assumed  the  license  of 

***  Justudan  (Novell.  30)  subjeoted  the  province  of  the  count  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  fitvorite  eunuch*  who 
presided  orer  the  sacred  bed-chamber. 

**  Cod.  Theod.  L  vi.  tit.  zxx.  leg.  4,  &c. 

***  Pancorolns,  p.  102,  136.  The  appearance  of  thobe  military  do- 
snettics  isdc8crib<Kl  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Jus* 
tin.  L  iiL  157—179.  p.  419,  420  of  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byzantin. 
Bom.  177. 

^  Ammianus  Marcellinua,  who  seired  so  many  year?,  obtained   ^ 
only  the  rank  o{  a  protector.    The  first  ten  among  these  honotalUA 
loldieis  were  Ciariasimu 

12  • 
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reportirig  whatever  they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  eithet 
of  magistrates  or  of  private  citizens ;  and  were  iioon  considered 
as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,^^*^  and  the  scourge  of  the  people. 
Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multiplied 
to  the  incredible!  number  of  ten  thousand,  disdained  the  mild 
though  frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in  tha 
profitabte  management  of  the  posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent 
oppression.  These  official  spies,  who  regularly  corresponded 
with  the  palace,  were  encouraged,  by  favor  and  reward, 
anxiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonable  design, 
ftom  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  disaffection,  to  tlie 
actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt  Their  careless  or  crim- 
inal  violation  of  truth  and  justice  was  covered  by  the  donee* 
crated  mask  of  zeal ;  and  they  might  securely  aim  their 
poisoned  arrows  at  the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  inno* 
cent,  who  had  provoked  their  resentment,  or  refused  to  pur- 
chase their  silence.  A  faithful  subject,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or 
of  Britain,  was  exposed  to  the  danger,  or'at  least  to  the  aread, 
of  being  dragged  in  chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constan* 
tinople,  to  defend  bis  life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious 
charge  of  these  privileged  informers.  The  ordinary  adminis- 
tration was  cor^ducted  by  thocte  methods  which  extreme  neces* 
sity  can  alone  palliate ;  and  the  defects  of  evidence  were 
diligently  supplied  by  the  use  of  torture.^*^ 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal 
qtuEstiorif  as  it  is  emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rathei 
than  approved,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only  to  servile 
bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed  by  those 
haughty  republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  humanity ;  but 
they  would  never  consent  to  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a 
citizen,  till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilL^* 

^^  Xenophon,  Cyrop«d.  L  yiiL  Brisson,  de  Regno  Penioo,  L  L 
No.  190,  p.  264.  The  emperors  adopted  with  pleaaure  this  Pernan 
metaphor.  * 

*'*  For  the  Agents*  in  Rebtu,  see  Ammian.  1.  xr.  c  8,  L  xvL  j,  5,  L 
zxiL  c  7|  with  the  curious  annotations  of  Valedus.  Cod.  Theod.  L 
▼L  tit  xxvii.  xxviii  xxix.  Among  the  passages  collected  in  the  Com- 
mentary of  Godefroy,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  from  libanius,  in 
his  diKourse  concerning  the  death  of  Julian. 

>^  The  Pandects  (1.  xlviii.  tit.  xviii.)  contain  the  sentiments  of  tha 
moat  celebrated  civilians  on  the  subject  of  torture.  They  strictly 
sonfine  it  to  slaves ;  and  Ulpian  himself  u  ready  to  acknowled|{e,  thai 
[tea  est  fragilis,  et  periculosa,  et  qvm  veritatem  fidlat. 
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The  annals  of  tynuioy,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that  ot 
Domitiao,  circumstantially  relate  the  executions  of  many 
innocent  victims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  feintest  leiQembrance 
was  kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honor,  the  last 
houiB  of  a  Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  o(  ignomin« 
ious  torture.^^  The  conduct  of  the  provincial  magistrates 
was  not,  however,  regulated  by  the  practice  of  the  city,  or  the 
strict  maxims  of  the  civilians.  They  found  the  use  of  torture 
established  not  only  among  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism, 
bot  anaong  the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch ; 
among  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty  of  com* 
meiee;  and  even  among  the  sage  Athenians,  who  had  asserted 
and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human  kind.^^  The  acquiescence 
of  the  provincials  encouraged  their  governors  to  acquire,  or 
perhaps  to  usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack, 
to  extort  from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of 
tbeir  guilt,  till  they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  and  to  disregard  thcr  privileges  of  Soman 
eitizens.  The  apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to 
solicit,  and  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to  grant, 
a  variety  of  special  exemptions,  which  tacitly  allowed,  and 
even  authorized,  the  general  use  of  torture.  They  protected 
all  peraoni  of  illustrious  or  honorable  rank,  bishops  and  their 
presbyters,  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their 
families,  municipal  ofllcers,  and  their  posterity  to  the  third 
generation,  and  all  children  under  the  age  of  puberty.^^^  But 
a  fatal  maxim  was  introduced  into  the  new  jurisprudence  of 
the  empire,  that  in  the  case  of  treason,  which  included  every 
ofienee  that  the  subtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  a 
koitik  intenlian  towards  the  prince  or  republic,^^  all  privileges 

^  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piao  ai^ainst  Nero,  Epicharia  (Ubertina  mn- 
lier)  waa  the  only  peisou  tortnred :  the  reat  were  intaeU  iormeniu.  It 
weald  be  anperflnoua  to  add  »  weaker,  and  it  would  be  dU&cnlt  to  find 
a  stronger,  example.    Tacit.  AnnaL  xr.  57. 

^  IKoendom  .  .  .  de  Inatitutia  Atheniensiam,  Rhodionun,  doc-' 
tiMimomin  hominnm,  apod  quoa  etiam  (id  quod  acerbiasimam  est) 
Hboi,  dreaque  torqnentur.  Cicero,  Partit.  Orat.  o.  84.  We  may 
leam  from  the  trial  of  Pbilotaa  the  practice  of  the  Macedoniana.  (Di* 
3dor«  SicoL  L  xvii  p.  604.    Q.  Curt.  L  vi.  o.  11. 

**  HeinecduB  (^ment.  Jni.  Civil,  part  vii.  y.  81)  has  collected 
these  ezemptiona  into  one  view. 

*"  This  definition  of  the  aage  TJlpian  TFaadect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iy«) 
saeaa  to  have  been  adiqpted  to  the  court  or  Caracalla,  rather  than  to 
ihat  of  Alexander  Serenia*  See  the  Codea  of  Theodoaiaa  and  Jua« 
tinian  ad  leg.  Juliam  migeatatia. 
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were  suspended,  and  all  conditions  were  reduced  to  the  saoM 
ignominious  level.  As  the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avow* 
edly  preferred  to  every  consideration  of  justice  or  humanity 
the  dignity  of  age  and  the  tenderness  of  youth  weie  alike 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tortures;  and  the  terrors  of  « 
malicious  information,  which  might  select  them  as  die  aocom* 
plices,  or  even  as  the  witnesses,  perhaps,  of  an  imaginary 
crime,  perpetually  hung  over  the  heads  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  the  Ronum  worid.^^^ 

These  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  con* 
fined  to  the  smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  danger, 
ous  situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  enjoyment 
of  those  advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  wluch 
exposed  them  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscure 
millions  of  a  great  empire  Imve  much  less  to  dread  from  the 
cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters,  and  Uuir 
humble  happiness  is  principally  affected  by  the  grievance  of 
excessive  taxes,  which,  gently  pressing  on  the  wealthy,  de- 
scend with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indi- 
gent classes  of  society.  An  ingenious  philosopher  ^^  has 
calculated  the  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositionB  by 
the  degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude ;  and  ventures  to  assert, 
that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  it  must  always 
increase  mrith  the  former,  and  diminish  in  a  just  propcMlioii  to 
the  latter.  But  this  reflection,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  accuses  the  same  princes  of 
despoiling  the  senate  of  its  authority,  and  the  provinces  of  their 
wealth.  Without  abolishing  all  die  various  customs  and 
duties  on  merchandises,  which  are  imperceptibly  discharged 
by  the  apparent  choice  of  the  purchaser,  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors  preferred  a  simple  and  direct  mode 
af  taxation,  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment.*®^ 


^  Arcadiua  Charisiua  U  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pandects 
to  Justify  the  anirenal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason ;  but 
Qus  maxim  of  tyranny,  which  is  admitted  by  Ammianus  (L  ziz.  c 
12)  with  the  most  respectful  terror,  is  enforced  by  several  laws  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  ix.  tit.  zxxv.  In  ma- 
jestatis  crimine  omnibus  equa  est  conditio. 

*^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loiz,  1.  zU.  c.  13. 

^  Mr.  Hume  (Bssays,  voL  i.  p.  389)  has  seen  this  important  tnili^ 
witii  some  degree  of  perplexity. 
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The  name  and  use  of  the  mdietians^^''^  which  sen'e  to 
■icertam  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived 
from  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tribute8.>^i  The 
(>mperor  sobecribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purplfs  ink,  the 
■olemn  edict,  or  indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal 
city  of  each  diocese,  during  two  months  previous  to  the  fini 
day  of  September.  And  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas, 
the  word  tndiclian  was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute 
which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed 
for  the  payment.  This  general  estimate  of  the  supplies  was 
proportioiied  to  the  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  the  state ;  but 
as  often  as  the  expense  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue 
fell  short  of  the  computation,  an  additional  tax,  under  the  name 
of  tuperindictian^  was  imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  most 
valuable  attribute  of  sovereignty  was  communicated  to  the 
Pnetorian  prsefects,  who,  on  some  occasions,  were  permitted 
to  provide  for  the  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  exigencies  of 
the  public  service.  The  execution  of  the&e  laws  (which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in  their  minute  and  intricate  detail) 
consisted  of  two  distinct  operations :  the  resolving  the  general 
imposition  into  its  constituent  parts,  which  wore  assessed  on 
the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  individuals  of  the  Roman 
world;  and  the  collecting  the  sepaiate  contributions  of  the 
iodividoala,  the  cities,  and  the  provinces,  till  the  accumulated 
sums  were  poured  into  the  Imperial  treasuriea  But  as  the 
tocouot  between  the  monarch  and  the  subject  was  perpetually 

*"  The  cycle  of  indictions,  which  may  be  traced  as  high  «  the 
ictgn  of  CoDstantiiu,  or  perhaps  of  his  fSather,  Constsntine,  is  still 
employed  by  the  Papal  court :  but  the  comxnenccmont  of  the  year  has 
been  Tery  reasonably  altered  to  the  first  of  January.  See  I'Art  de 
Veiifter  fes  Dates,  p.  zi. ;  and  Dictionnaiie  Raison.  de  la  Diploma- 
tique, torn.  iL  p.  26;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come  firmn  the 
workshop  of  the  Benedictines.* 

^^  The  first  twenty-eight  titles  of  the  eleventh  boaV  of  the  Theo- 
dodan  Code  are  filled  with  the  circnmstantial  regulations  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  tributes ;  but  they  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles  than  it  is  at  present  in  our  power  to  attain. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  establishment  of  the  iodiction  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Constantine ;  it  existed  before  he  had  been  created  Aupuiui  at 
Rone,  and  the  remission  granted  by  him  to  the  city  of  Antan  is  the  proof. 
He  woold  not  have  Tentured  while  only  Ccsfor,  and  under  the  necessity 
pi  ooortin^  popular  favor,  to  establish  such  an  odions  impost.  Aarelius  Vie 
^  and  Lfctantins  agree  in  designating  Diocletian  as  the  author  of  this 
lenotic  institotion.  Aur.  Vict,  de  Ces.  o.  99.  LaeUnt  de  Mort.  Fcrs 
s  r  — O. 
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open,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand  ai  ticipated  the  per> 
feet  discharge  of  the  preoeding  obligation,  the  weighty  ma^ 
r.hioe  of  the  finances  was  moved  by  the  same  haods  roand 
the  cixcle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  Whatever  was  hoo<Nabki 
or  important  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  wisdom  of  the  prefects,  and  their  provincial 
representatives;  the  lucrative  functions  were  claimed  by  a 
crowd  of  subordinate  officers,  some  of  whom  depended  on  the 
treasurer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and  who, 
in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdictioo,  had  fre* 
quent  opportunities  of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  of  • 
the  people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive 
only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expense  and  danger,  wen: 
imposed  on  the  Decurums^  who  formed  the  corporations  of 
the  cities,  and  whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  bad 
condemned  to  sustain  the  burdens  of  civil  society.^^^  The 
whole  landed  property  of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the 
patrimonial  estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  object  of  ordinary 
taxation ;  and  every  new  purchaser  contracted  the  obligations 
of  the  former  proprietor.  An  accurate  ccimtf,^^^  or  survey, 
was  the  only  equitable  mode  of  aceitaining  the  proportion 
which  every  citizen  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  for  the 
public  service ;  and  from  the  well-known  period  of  the  indio- 
tions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  difficult  and  expensive 
operation  was  repeated  at  the  regular  distance  of  fifteen 

'^  The  title  concerning  >the  Decnriona  (1.  xiL  tit.  L)  is  the  moet 
ample  in  the  whole  Theodosian  Code ;  aince  it  containB  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and 
privil^es  of  that  useful  order  of  citizens.* 

>^  jSabemus  enim  et  hominum  numerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agr&m 
modum.  Eumenius  in  Paiiegyr.  Yet.  viii.  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  ziii. 
tit  X.  xL,  with  Qodefroy's  Commentary. 


*  The  Deeurions  were  charged  with  assessing,  according  to  the  oenaiu 
o^  property  prepared  by  the  tabulaiii,  the  payment  due  from  eaeh  propcie- 
tor.  This  odious  office  was  authoritatiTely  impos^ji  on  the  richest  citisens 
of  each  town ;  they  had  no  salary,  and  au  their  compensation  was,  to  be 
exempt  from  cirtam  corporal  punishments,  in  case  tne;^  should  hare  in- 
eurrea  them*  The  Decurionate  was  the  ruin  of  all  the  rich.  Hence  they 
tried  erery  way  of  avoiding  this  dangerous  honor  \  they  concealed  thcni- 
aelTes,  they  entoed  into  military  service ;  bat  their  efforts  were  unaTafling  * 
they  were  seised,  they  were  compelled  to  become  l)ecurion8,  and  the  dread 
inspired  by  this  title  was  tenned  Impitty.  —  G. 

The  Deeurions  weie  mutually  responsible ;  they  were  obliged  to  unde^ 
take  for  pieces  of  ground  abandoned  by  their  owners  on  aocount  of  the 
pressure  of  tii«  taxes,  and,  finally,  to  make  up  all  defidenciea.  Savlgny, 
Oesehichte  det  Bom.  RechU.  i.  2o.  —  M. 
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jcafB.  The  lands  were  measured  by  surveyors,  who  weie 
•eet  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pas- 
ture, or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported  ;  and  an 
estimate  was  made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average 
produce  of  five  yean.  The  numbers  of  slaves  and  of  cattle 
constituted  an  essential,  part  of  the  report ;  an  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  the  proprietors,  which  bound  them  to  disclose  the 
true  state  of  their  affiurs ;  and  tlieir  attempts  to  prevaricate,  cv 
elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  were  severely  watched, 
and  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  which  included  the  double 
guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege.^^^  A  large  portion  of  the 
tribute  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire,  gold  alone  could  be  legally  accepted.^^^  The  re- 
mainder of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  determined 
by  the  annual  indiction,  was  furnished  in  a  manner  still  more 
dbect,  and  still  more  oppressive.  According  to  the  different 
nature  of  Lands,  their  real  produce  in  the  various  articlcM  of 
wine  or  oil,  com  or  barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  transported  by 
the  labor  or  at  the  expense  oi  the  provincials*  to  the  Imperial 
magazines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally  distributed, 
(or  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two  capitals, 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  commissioners  of  the  revenue 
were  so  frequemly  obliged  to  make  considerable  purchases, 
that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any  compen- 
mion,  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  oi  those  sup- 

***  Siquis  eacrilegft  vitem  falce  Bncciderit,  aut  fcndum  nmorum 
fatns  hebetvrerit,  quo  delinet  fidcm  CenBuum,  et  meutiatur  callide 
panpertstis  ingenium,  mox  detectiu  capitale  mibibit  exitiumr  et  bona 
ejus  in  FiBci  jura  migrabunt.  Cod.  Theod.  L  xiii.  tit.  xL  leg.  1.  Al- 
duragh  this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity,  it  is,  however, 
deir  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  dis- 
pfoportion  of  the  penalty* 

™.  The  astomshment  of  Fliny  would  hare  ceased.  Equidem  miror 
P.  R.  victia  gentibus  argentum  semper  imperitasse  non  aurum.  Hist, 
Nator.  zxziiL  15. 


*  The  proprietors  were  not  charged  with  the  expense  of  this  transport: 
ia  the  provinces  situated  on  the  sea-shore  or  near  the  great  rivers,  uiere 
vera  eompaaies  of  boatmen,  and  of  masters  of  Teasels,  who  had  this  com* 
mission,  and  furnished  the  means  of  transport  at  their  own  expense.  In 
retnm,  they  were  themselves  exempt  altogether,  or  in  part,  trom  the  in- 
dietion  and  other  imposts.  They  h«d  certain  privileges ;  particolar  regn- 
latioDs  determined  their  rights  and  obligation  i.  (Coa  Thrad.  1.  xiii.  tit  v 
ii.)  The  transports  br  land  were  made  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  inter* 
tsatian  of  a  pnvileged  company  called  Baataga;  the  members  were  called 
Bastagarii.    Cod.  Theod.  I.  viii.  tit.  v.  —  G. 
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plies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  die  primidve  simplicity 
of  small  communides,  this  method  m<i^  be  well  adapted  to 
collect  the  almost  voluntary  ofierings  of  the  people  \  but  it  is 
at  once  susceptible  of  the  utmost  ladtude,  and  of  the  utmost 
strictness,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy  must 
introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of  oppression 
and  the  arts  of  fraud.^^^  The  agriculture  of  the  Roman 
provinces  was  insensibly  ruined,  and,  in  the  progress  of  des* 
potism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  em> 
oerors  were  obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgiveness 
of  debts,  or  the  remission  of  tributes,  which  their  subjects 
were  utterly  incapable  of  paying.  According  to  the  new 
division  of  Italy,  the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania^ 
he  scene  of  the  early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  redrements 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the 
Apennine  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus.  Within  sixty  years 
afVer  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an 
actual  survey,  an.  exemption  was  granted  in  favor  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  English  acres  of  desert  and 
uncultivated  land ;  which  amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  province.  As  the  footsteps  of  the  Barbarians 
had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing 
desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  laws,  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  administration  of  the  Roman  emperors.^'^^ 

Either  from  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment seemed  to  unite  the  substance  of  a  land  tax  with  the 
forms  of  a  capitation. ^^^  The  returns  which  were  sent  of 
every  province  or  district,  expressed  the  number  of  tributary 
I  1  I  I.I         .   II      II  II — __- 

*^  Some  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Theod.  L  xi.  tit.  iL  and 
Cod.  Justinian.  L  x.  tit.  xxvli.  leg.  1,  2,  3)  to  restrain  the  magiatratee 
from  the  abuse  of  their  authority,  ciUier  in  the  exaction  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  com :  but  those  who  haid  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations 
of  Cicero  against  Verres,  (iiL  de  Frumento,)  might  instruct  them- 
selros  in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the  weight, 
the  price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an  unlett^ed 
governor  would  supplv  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent. 

>"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2,  published  the  24th  of 
March,  A.  D.  395,  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months  after 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  Theodosius.  He  speaks  of  628,042  Roman 
jugera,  which  I  have  reduced  to  the  Bnglish  measure.  The  jugerum 
contained  28,800  square  lioman  feet. 

"•  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  116)  argues  with  weight  and 
learning  on  the  subject  of  the  capitation  ;  but  while  he  explains  the 
ocqfutj  as  a  share  or  moasuro  of  property,  he  too  absolutely  exehftdes 
the  idea  of  a  personal  assessment. 
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Mbjects,  and  the  amount  of  the  public  impositions.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  sums  was  divided  by  the  former ;  and  the  esti- 
mate, that  such  a  province  contained  so  many  capita^  or  heads 
of  tribute  ;  and  that  each  head  was  rated  at  such  a  price,  was 
imiTersally  received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the 
legal  computation.  The  value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have 
varied,  according  to  many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating 
circumstances ;  but  some  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of  a 
very  curious  foot,  the  more  important,  since  it  relates  to  one 
of  die  richest  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now 
flourishes  as  the  most  splendid  of  the  European  kingdoms. 
The  rapacious  ministers  of  Constantius  had  exhausted  the 
wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting  twenty-five  pieces  of  gold  for  the 
annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The  humane  policy  of  his  suc- 
cessor reduced  the  capitation  to  seven  pieces.  ^^^  A  moderate 
proportion  between  these  opposite  extremes  of  extraordinary 
oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence,  may  therefore  be  fixed 
at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  the 
common  standard,  perhaps,  of  the  impositions  of  Gaul.^^^ 
But  this  calculation,  or  rather  indeed  the  facts  from  whence  it 
is  deduced,  cannot  fail  of  suggesting  two  diflliculties  to  a  think- 

"*  Quid  pioftierit  {JvUanm)  anhelantibuB  extremA  penuriA  Gallis, 
hine  maxime  daset,  quod  primitiu  partes  eaa  ingronflua,  pro  eapUilnu 
singiUis  tribuU  nomine  rieeiaoa  quinoe  aureoa  repent  flagitari ;  diace- 
deoa  Teio  aeptenoa  tantum  numera  ttniyersa  complentea.  Ammian. 
1.  xtL  c  6. 

**'  In  tiie  calculation  of  any  sum  of  money  under  Constantine  and 
his  suoceasors,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  diacourae  of  Mr. 
Greavea  on  the  Denarius,  for  the  proof  of  the  following  principlea : 
1.  That  the  ancient  and  modem  Roman  pound,  containinff  5256 
gxiins  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one  twelfth  lighter  than  the  fngliah 
pound,  which  is  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  the 
pound  of  gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  cturei^ 
was  at  this  time  coined  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same 
denomination.  3.  That  five  of  these  aurei  were  the  legal  tender  ior 
a  pound  of  nlver,  and  that  consequently  the  pound  of  gold  was 
exchanged  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  silver,  according  to 
the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  according  to  the  Bnglish 
weight  4.  That  the  English  pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty- 
two  shiUings.  From  these  elements  we  may  compute  the  Romau 
poond  of  gold,  the  usual  method  of  reckoning  large  sums,  at  fort; 
pounds  sterling,  and  we  may  fix  the  currency  of  the  aurem  at  some 
what  more  thiui  eleven  shillings.* 


*  See,  likewise,  a  Dissertation  of  M.  Letronne,  "  Considerations  CM 
DfTales  sur  rEralaation  des  Monnaies  Oreoques  et  Bomaines.  Paris,  1817 

VOL.    II.  13 
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ing  mind  I  who  will  be  at  once  surprised  by  the  eqtudUy^  and 
by  the  enormity^  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt  to  explain 
ihem  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on  the  interesting  subjec 
of  the  finances  of  the  declining  empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  constitution 
of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains  so  unequal  a  division 
of  property,  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  conununity  would 
be  deprived  of  their  subsistence,  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a 
tax  from  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  rev- 
enue. Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capi* 
tation  ;  but  in  the  practice,  this  unjust  equality  was  no  longer 
felt,  as  the  tribute  was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a  real^ 
not  of  a  personal  imposition.*  Several  indigent  citizens  con- 
tributed to  compose  a  single  head^  or  share  of  taxation ;  while 
the  wealthy  provincial,  in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  alone  rep- 
resented several  <^  those  imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical 
requesi.  Addressed  to  one  of  the  last  and  most  deserving  of 
the  Roman  princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
personifies  hb  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monster,  the 
(rerycm  of  the  Grecian  fables,  and  entreats  the  new  Hercuien 
that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  save  his  life  by 
cutting  off  three  of  his  heads.^^^     The  fortune  of  Sidonius  far 


^'^  Qeiyones  nos  esse  puta,  monftrumque  tributum, 

Htc  eapUa  ut  yivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  triom 

Sidon.  ApoUinar.  Cann.  ziiL 

The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to  expect  more  satiafao* 
tlon  than  I  have  found  in  his  note  (p.  144)  on  this  remarkaUe  pas- 
sage. The  words,  suo  vel  9uor*im  nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of 
the  commentator. 


*  Two  masterly  dissertations  of  2i.  Savigny,  in  the  Mem.  of  Uie  Berlin 
Academy  (1822  and  1823)  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  taxation  sy&tem 
of  the  Empire.  Oibbon,  according  to  M.  Savigny,  is  mistaken  in  suppov* 
ing  that  there  was  but  one  kind  of  capitation  tax ;  there  was  a  lana  tax, 
and  a  capitation  tax,  strictly  so  called.  The  land  tax  was,  in  its  opera> 
lion,  a  proprietor's  or  landlord's  tax.  But,  besides  this,  Uiere  was  a  di- 
rect capitation  tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
This  tax  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Boman  conouests ;  its  amount  is  not 
clearly  known.  Gradual  exemptions  released  different  persons  and  dasaea 
from  this  tax.  One  edict  exempts  painters.  lo  Syria,  all  under  twelve  or 
fourteen,  or  above  sixty-five,  were  exempted :  at  a  later  period,  all  under 
twenty,  and  all  unmarried  females ;  still  later,  all  under  twcntv-five, 
widows  and  nuns,  soldiers,  veteran!  and  clerici  —  wliole  dioceses,  tnat  of 
Thrace  and  lUyricura.  Under  Oalerius  and  Licinitis,  the  pleba  urhau« 
became  exempt ;  though  this,  perhaps,  was  only  an  ordinance  for  the  £ast. 
Bv  degrees,  however,  the  exemption  was  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  towns ;  and  as  it  was  strictly  capitatio  plebeia,  from  which  all  posaeaaoxs 
were  exempted,  it  fell  at  length  altoicether  on  the  coloni  and  agricultwal 
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eioeeded  the  eastomaiy  wealth  of  a  poet ;  but  if  hu  had  pur 
Boed  the  allusion,  he  might  have  painted  many  of  the  Gallic 
DobleB  with  the  hundred  heads  of  the  deadly  Hydra,  spread- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  substance 
of  a  hundred  families.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing  an 
annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the  av- 
erage of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evi- 
dent by  the  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  tifie  same 
coontiy,  as  it  IS  now  governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an 
industrious,  wealthy,  and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of 
PrEuice  cannot  be  magnified,  either  by  fear  or  by  flattery, 
beyond  the  annual  amount  of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  shared  among  four  and  twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants.^^  Seven  millions  of  these,  in  the  capacity  of 
fathers,  or  brothers,  or  husbands,  may  dischatge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  remaining  multitude  of  women  and  children  ;  yet 
the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary  subject  will  scarcely 
me  above  fifty  shillings  of  our  money,  instead  of  a  proportion 
almost  four  times  as  considerable,  which  was  regularly  im- 
posed on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of  this  difierence 
may  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  relative  scarcity  or  plenty 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  different  state  of  society,  in 
ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern  France.     In  a  country  where 

*"  This  assertioii,  however  fonnidable  it  may  seem,  is  finmded  on 
uie  original  regiaten  of  Imths,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by 
pnUie  authority,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Gontrdles  General  tit  Paris. 
The  annual  average  of  births  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  taken 
in  &ve  jean,  (from  1770  to  1774,  both  inclusive,)  is  479,649  boys,  and 
449,269  girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  prorince  of  French  Hai- 
naxdt  alone  famishes  9906  births ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual 
enumeration  of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  th.e  year  1773  to 
the  year  1776,  that  upon  an  average,  Hatnanlt  contains  257,097  in- 
habitants. By  the  rules  of  fair  analogy,  we  might  infer,  that  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole  people,  is  about  1 
to  26 ;  nod  that  the  kingdom  of  France  oontains  24,151,868  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  the  mors 
moderate  proportion  <^  1  to  25,  the  whole  population  will  amount  to 
28*222,960«  From  the  diligent  researches  of  the  Freich  Oovemment, 
(which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own  imitation,)  we  may  hope  to 
sbtoin  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on  this  important  subject.* 


tUres.  These  were  registered  in  the  same  cataster  (capitaatrum)  with  the 
bnd  tax.  It  was  paid  oy  the  proprietor,  who  raised  it  i^ain  from  his  coloni 
and  Uborers.  —  M. 

*  Ob  no  mibjeet  has  so  much  yaluable  information  been  collected  sines 
lbs  <ime  of  GKtHMm,  as  the  statistics  of  the  different  cou'itries  of  Europe , 
vat  ssimIi  is  still  wanting  as  to  oar  own.  <—  M. 
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pereooal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,  the  whole 
mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on  con- 
Bumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  were 
cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by  peasants,  whose  dependent  condi- 
tion was  a  less  rigid  servitude. ^^  In  such  a  state  the  poor 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  masters  who  enjoyeo 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  ;  and  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled 
only  with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the 
means  of  an  honorable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent  subsistence, 
the  comparative  smallness  of  their  numbers  explains  and  jus- 
tifies the  high  rate  of  their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example :  The  .£dui, 
one  of  the  motft  powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul, 
occupied  an  extent  of  territory,  which  now  contains  about  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  dio- 
ceses of  Autun  and  Nevers ;  ^^  and  with  the  probable  acces- 
sion of  those  of  Chfilons  and  Ma9on,^^^  the  population  would 
amount  to  eight  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  territory  of  the  .£dui  afforded  no  more  than 
twenty-five   thousand   heads  of  capitation,  of  whom   seven 


^^  Cod.  Theod.  I.  v.  tit.  ix.  x.  xi.  Cod.  Justinian.  L  xJL  tit.  Ixiii. 
Colon!  appellantur  qui  conditionem  debent  genitali  solo,  propter  agri- 
culturum  sub  dominio  possessorum.  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei, 
L.  X.  c.  i. 

'^  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  (i4ti^tisfo(2tmtim)  Autun  in  Burgundy, 
tKt  capital  of  the^dui,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of  {No^ 
m'odunum)  Nevers.  See  B'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gmule,  p. 
491.  The  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers  are  now  composed,  the 
tbrmerof  610,  and  the  latter  of  160  parishes.  The  registers  of  births, 
taken  during  eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  province  of 
Burgundy,  and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  26,  (see 
Messance  Rechcrches  sur  la  Population,  p  142,)  may  authorize  us  to 
assign  an  average  number  of  666  persons  for  each  parish,  which  beins 
again  multiplied  by  the  770  parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Nevers  and 
Autun,  will  produce  the  sum  of  606,120  persons  for  the  extent  a( 
country  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  ^dui. 

*"*  We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  301,760  inhabitants 
from  the  dioceses  of  Ch&lons  {CabiUonum)  and  of  Ma^on,  {MaHtoo^) 
since  they  contain,  the  one  200,  and  the  other  260  parishes.  Th^ 
accession  of  territory  might  be  justified  by  very  specious  reasons. 
1.  Chdlons  and  Ma^on  were  undoubtedly  within  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  JBdm,  (See  D'Anville,  Notice,  p.  187, 44 1.)  2.  In  the 
Notitia  of  Oaul,  they  are  enumerated  not  as  Civiuae$  but  merely  as 
Catira,    3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  scats  before 
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chouaaDd  were  discharged  by  that  prince  from  the  intolerable 
weight  of  tribute.^^  A  just  analogy  would  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  historian,*^  that  the  free 
and  tributary  citizens  did  not  surpass  the  number  of  half  a 
million ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  government, 
their  annual  payments  may  be  computed  at  about  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  appear,  that  although 
the  share  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable,  a 
fourth  part  only  of  the  modem  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on 
the  Imperial  province  of  Gaul*  The  exactions  of  Ck)nstan- 
tius  may  be  calculated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were 
reduced  to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of 
Julian. 

But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  would 
have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  to 
escape.  With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of  wealth 
which  is  derived  from  art  or  labor,  and  which  exists  in  money 
or  in  merchandise,  the  emperors  imposed  a  distinct  and  per 
sonal  tribute  on  the  trading  part  of  their  subjects.  ^^  Some 
exemptions,  very  strictly  confined  both  in  time  and  place, 
were  allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce 
of  their  own  estates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted  to  the 
profession  of  the  liberal  arts  :  but  every  other  branch  of  com- 
mercial industry  was  aflfected  by  the  severity  of  the  law. 
The  honorable  merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the 
gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use  of  the  western  world  ; 
die  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest  of  money  a  silent 
and  ignominious  profit;  the  ingenious  manufacturer,  the  dil- 
igent mechanic,  and  even  the  most  obscure  retailer  of  a 
sequestered  village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  gain ;  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession,  consented 
to  share  the  infamous  salary,  of  public  prostitutes.t     As  this 

the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Eumenius 
(Panegyr.  Yet.  viiL  7)  which  yery  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending 
the  territory  of  the  JEdxd,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine»  along  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable  Sa6ne.* 

***  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  11. 

^  UAbb6  dn  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  torn.  L  p.  121. 

"*  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiiL  tit.  i.  and  iv. 


*  In  this  passage  of  Bumenius,  Savigny  supposes  the  original  numbet  to 
tia-ve been  32,000:  7000  being  discharged,  there  remained  26,000  liable  to 
the  tribute.    See  Hem.  ouoted  above.  <—  M. 

f*  Ihe  emperor  Theooosius  put  an  end,  by  a  law,  to  this  disgxaoeiu) 

13  • 
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general  tax  Ofion  industry  was  collected  every  fourth  year,  it 
was  styled  the  Lustrai  ContribtUion :  and  the  historian  Zosi- 
mus^^  lanaents  that  the  approach  of  the  fatal  period  was 
announced  hy  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
oflen  compelled  by  the  impsnding  scourge  to  embrace  the 
most  abhorred  and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring  the  sum  at 
which  their  property  had  be^n  assessed.  Tho  testimony  of 
Zosim  js  cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of  passion 
and  prejudice  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  h  was  arbitrary  in  the  distriba- 
tion,  and  extremely  rigorotM  in  the  mode  of  collecting.  The 
secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of  art 
or  labor,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation, 
which  is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  tieas* 
ury  ;  and  as  the  person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want  of  a 
visible  and  permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  imposition, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  land  tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
seizure  of  property,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other 
means  than  those  of  corporal  punishments.  The  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  is  attested,  and  was 
perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very  humane  edict  of  Constantine, 
'vho,  disclaiming  the  use  of  racks  and  of  scourges,  allots  a 
spacious  and  airy  prison  for  the  place  of  their  confinemenU^^ 
These  geneml  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied  by  the  abao- 
ute  authority  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  occasional  offerings  of 
he  coronary  gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance  of 
popular  consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  allies  of 
the  republic,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or  deliverance  io  «he 
success  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who 
admired  the  virtues  of  their  victorious  general,  adorned  the 
pomp  of  his  triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of 
gold,  which  af\er  the  ceremony  were  consecrated  in  the 

^^  Zoaimus,  1.  ii.  p.  115.  There  ie  probably  m  much,  paasion  and 
prejudice  in  the  attack  of  Zosimus,  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of 
the  memory  of  Constantine  by  the  zealous  Br.  Howell.  Hist,  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

»»o  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  rii.  1  sg.  3. 


source  of  rerenue.  (Godef.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  zUi.  tit.  i.  c.  1.)  But  before 
he  deprived  himself  of  it,  he  made  sure  of  some  way  of  reoladn^  this  def- 
icit.  A  rich  patrician,  Florentius,  indignant  at  this  legaiiaed  licentious- 
ness, had  maae  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  emperor.  To  induce 
him  to  tolerate  it  no  longer,  he  offered  his  own  property  to  supply  the  dim 
tnution  of  the  revenue.  The  emperor  had  the  baseness  to  tccepl  hia  ofBa 
— G. 
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.emple  of  Jupiter  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  ot  nis  glory 
to  future  ages.  The  progress  of  zeal  and  flattery  soon  multi- 
plied the  number,  and  increased  the  size,  of  these  popular 
donations  ;*  and  the  triumph  of  Csesar  was  enriched  with  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  massy  crowns,  whose 
weight  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds  of  gold.  This  treasure  was  immediately  melted 
down  by  the  prudent  dictator,  who  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  more  serviceable  to  his  soldiers  than  to  the  gods :  his  exam- 
ple was  imitated  by  his  successors ;  and  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  exchanging  these  splendid  ornaments  for  the 
■lore  acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  em- 
pire. ^*^  The  spontaneous  offering  was  at  length  exacted  as 
the  debt  of  duty ;  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  occasion 
of  a  triumph,  it  was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  several 
cities  and  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  oAen  as  the  emperor 
condescended  to  announce  his  accession,  his  consulship,  the 
birth  cf  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Cesar,  a  victory  over  the  Bar- 
barians, or  any  other  real  or  imaginary  event  which  graced 
ihe  annalb  of  his  reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate 
of  Rome  was  fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of 
gold,  or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
oppressed  subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their 
sovereign  should  graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble  but 
voluntary  testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude.^^ 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured  by  discontent,  are  sel- 
dom qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation. 
The  subjects  of  Constantino  were  incapable  of  discerning  the 
decline  of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  so  far  degraded 
them  below  the  dignity  of  their  ancestors ;  but  they  could  feel 
and  lament  the  rage  of  tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
the  increase  of  taxes.     The  impartial  historian,  who  acknowl- 

^*  See  lipsius  de  Magnitud.  Romana,  I.  iL  c.  9.  The  Tarragoneee 
Spain  preaentad  the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seven, 
and  Gaul  with  another  of  nine,  hundred  pounds  weight.  I  have  fol- 
loved  the  rational  emendation  of  Lipsius.* 

^  Cod.  Theod.  L  xiL  tit.  ziii.  The  senators  were  supposed  to  be 
exempt  from  the  Aurum  Cdronarium ;  but  the  Auri  ObUUio,  whicli  was 
required  at  their  hands,  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature. 


*  This  custom  is  of  still  earUer  date ;  the  Romans  had  borrowed  it  from 
Greece.  Who  is  not  acauainted  with  Uie  famous  oration  of  Demosthenes 
Cn  the  golden  crown,  which  his  citisene  wished  to  bestow,  and  Machines  to 
i**nnTe  nim  of  ? — G. 
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edges  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  will  observe  some  farot- 
able  circumstances  which  tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their 
condition.  The  threatening  tempest  of  Barbarians,  which  so 
soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Roman  greatness,  was  still 
repelled,  or  suspended,  on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury 
and  liten^ture  were  cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleasures  of 
society  were  enjoyed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense 
of  the  civil  administration  contributed  to  restrain  the  irregular 
license  of  the  soldiers ;  and  although  the  laws  were  violated  by 
power,  or  perverted  by  subtlety,  the  sage  principles  of  the 
lloman  jurisprudence  preserved  a  sense  of  order  and  equity, 
unknown  to  the  despotic  governments  of  the  East.  The  rights 
of  mankind  might  derive  some  protection  from  religion  and 
philosophy  ;  and  the  name  of  freedom,  which  could  no  longer 
alarm)  might  sometimes  admonish,  the  successors  of  Augustus 
that  they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  Slaves  or  Barbarians. ^^^ 

*^  The  great  Theodosius,  in  his  judicious  advice  to  his  io&,  (dan- 
dian  in  iv  ConBuIat.  HonorU*  214,  &e.,^  distingiiuihes  the  station  of  a 
Kopuui  prince  from  t^at  of  a  Partbian  SLcnarch.  Vktue  ww  neceBMry 
tat  the  oj^e ;  bifih  vpi^^ht  aufiic^  for  the  ath«r. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

CBAXACTER     OF     C0N8TANTINE.  —  GOTHIC     WAB.  —  DBATH     OF 

CONSTAHTINE. division  of  the  EMPIEE  among  his  THfiBl 

SONS.  —  PEBSIAN  WAB.  —  TRAGIC  DEATHS  OF  CONSTANTINI 
THE  TOUNGEB  AND  CONSTANS.  —  USURPATION  OP  HAONEN- 
TIUS  —  CIVIL   WAB.  —  VICTOBT   OF   CONSTANTIUS. 

The  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  introduced  such  important  changes  into  the  civii 
and  religious  constitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the  atten- 
tion, and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By  the  grateful 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been 
decorated  with  every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ; 
while  the  discontent  of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared 
Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants,  who,  by 
their  vice  and  weakness,  dishonored  the  Imperial  purple.  The 
same  passions  have  in  some  degree  been  perpetuated  to  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire 
or  of  paneg^Tlc.  By  the  impartial  union  of  those  defects 
which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest  admirers,  and  of  those 
virtues  which  are  acknowledged  by  his  most  implacable  ene- 
mies, we  might  hope  to  delineafe  a  just  portrait  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  which  the  truth  and  candor  of  history  should 
adopt  Without  a  blush.^  But  it  would  soon  appear,  that  tho 
vain  attempt  to  blend  such  discordant  colors,  and  to  reconcile 
Buch  inconsistent  qualities,  must  produce  a  figure  monstrous 
rather  than  human,  unless  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  dis* 
tioct  lights,  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  different  periods'  of 
the  reign  of  Constantine. 

The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Constantine,  had  been 
enriched   by   nature   with   her   choicest    endowments.      His 

*  On  ne  se  trompcra  point  stir  Constantin,  en  crov&nt  tout  le  mal 
qu'en  dit  Eusebc,  et  tout  le  bien  qu'en  dit  Zosime.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eo- 
clesiMtique,  torn.  iii.  p.  233.  Eusebius  and  Zosimus  form  indeed  the 
tiro  extremes  of  flattery  and  invective.  The  intermediate  shades  are 
txpreased  by  those  writers,  whose  character  or  situation  variously 
wnnpcacd  the  influeace  of  their  religious  leal. 
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Stature  was  lof^y,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deportment 
graceful ,  his  strength  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every 
manly  exercise,  and  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  a  very  advanced 
treason  of  life,  he  preserved  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity  and  tem- 
perance. He  delighted  in  the  social  intercourse  of  familiar 
conversation  ;  and  though  he  might  sometimes  indulge  his  dis- 
position to  raillery  with  less  reserve  than  was  required  by  the 
severe  dignity  of  his  station,  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his 
manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  The 
sincerity  of  his  friendship  has  been  suspected  ;  yet  he  showed^ 
on  some  occasions,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and 
tasting  attachment.  The  disadvantage  of  an  illiterate  edu- 
cation had  not  prevented  him  from  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  learning  ;  and  the  arts  and  sciences  derived  some 
encouragement  from  the  munificent  protection  of  Constantino. 
In  the  despatch  of  business,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable ; 
and  the  active  powers  of  his  mind  were  almost  continually 
exercised  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in  giving  audience 
to  ambassadors,  and  in  examining  the  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects. Even  those  who  censured  the  propriety  of  his  measures 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  possessed  mag- 
nanimity to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the  most  ardu- 
ous designs,  without  being  checked  either  by  the  prejudices  of 
education,  or  by  the  clamors  of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he 
infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  con- 
ducted with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general ;  and  to  his 
abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune,  we  may  ascribe  the  signal 
victories  which  he  obtained  over  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes 
of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as 
the  motive,  of  his  labors.  The  boundless  ambition,  which, 
from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York,  appears 
as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may  be  justified  by  the  dan- 
gers of  his  own  situation,  by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the 
consciousness  of  superior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect  that  his 
success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  the 
distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against  Maxentius  and 
Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  who  compared  the  undissembled  vices  of  those  tyrants 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which  seemed  to  direct 
the  general  tenor  of  the  administration  of  Constantine.^ 


*  The  virtues  of  Con«tantine  are  ooUeeted  for  ths  moct  part  fron 
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Jhd  Constantine  fallen  on  the  iXinks  of  the  T/ber,  or  even 
IB  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  be  might  have  transmitted  to  posterity.  But 
the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the  moderate  and 
indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degraded 
him  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  most 
deserving  of  the  Roman  princes.^  In  the  life  of  Augustus,  we 
heboid  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  converted,  almost  by  imper* 
oeptible  degrees,  into  the  father  of  his  country,  and  of  human 
kind.  In  that  of  Constantino,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero, 
*vho  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love,  and  his  ene- 
mies with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dissolute 
mooarch,  cormpted  by  his  fortune,  or  raised  by  conquest 
above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation.  The  general  peace 
which  he  maintained  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 
was  a  period  of  apparent  splendor  rather  than  of  real  pros- 
perity ;  and  the  old  age  of  Constantino  was  disgraced  by  the 
opposite  yet  reconcilable  vices  of  rapaciousness  and  prodi- 
^ity.  The  accumulated  treasures  found  in  the  palaces  of 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  lavishly  consumed  ;  the  various 
innovations  introdoced  by  the  conqueror,  were  attended 
with  an  increasing  expense;  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his 
court,  and  his  festivals,  required  an  immediate  and  plentiful 
supply ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  people  was  the  only  fund 
which  could  support  the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign .'*  His 
unworthy  favorites,  enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of 
their  master,  usurped  with  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine 


Eotropuis  and  the  yoimger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote 
after  tke  extinction  of  hia  family.  Even  Zoaimus,  and  the  Empercr 
ItiKan,  admowledge  hia  personal  courage  and  military  achieve- 
menta. 

'  See  Eutropias,  sl.  6.  In  primo  Imperii  tempore  optimis  princi]H- 
boa,  ultimo  mediis  compaTaooas.  From  the  ancient  Greek  version  of 
PoBanina,  (edit.  Havercamp.  p.  697,)  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Butropins  had  originally  written  vix  mediis ;  and  that  the  offensive 
nuDoayllable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inadvertency  of  transcribe 
pa.  Ajireliua  Victor  expresaes  the  general  opinion  by  a  vulgar  and 
indeed  obscure  proverb.  Trachala  decern  annis  pnestantissimus  ; 
duodecim  aequentibus  kstro ;  decern  novissimis  pupiUut  ob  immodicaa 
profnaionea. 

*  Julian,  Orat.  L  p.  8,  in  a  nattering  discourse  pronounced  before 
the  son  of  Constantine ;  and  Caesarcs,  p.  335.  Zosimus,  p.  114,  116. 
Thtt  stately  buildings  of  Constantinople,  &c.,  may  be  quot(Ml  as  a  laat- 
::tg  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  profuscness  of  tneir  founder. 
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and  corruption.'  A  secret  bat  universal  decay  was  felt  is 
every  part  of  the  public  administration,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self, though  he  still  retained  the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the 
esteem,  of  his  subjects.  The  dress  and  manners,  which, 
towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chose  to  afiect,  served  only  to 
degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic  pomp, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  assumed 
an  air  of  soAness  and  effeminacy  in  the  person  of  Constantine. 
He  is  represented  with  false  hair  of  various  colors,  laboriously 
arranged  by  the  skilful  artists  of  the  times ;  a  diadem  of  a 
new  and  more  expensive  fashion ;  a  profusion  of  gems  aotl 
pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a  variegated  flowing  robe 
of  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with  flowere  of  gold.  In 
such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the  youth  and  folly 
of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  an 
aged  monarch,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Roman  veteran.^  A 
mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence  vas  incapable 
of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which  disdains  suspicion,  and 
dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius  may 
perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants  ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of 
the  executions,  or  rather  murdera,  which  sullied  the  declining 
age  of  Constantino,  will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts 
the  idea  of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice  without  reluctance 
the  laws  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  to  the  dictates 
either  of  his  passions  or  of  his  interest. 

The  same  fortune  which  so  invariably  followed  the  standard 
of  Constantine,  seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts  of 
his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors  who  had 
enjoyed  the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reigns,  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Diocletian,  had  been  disappointed  of  posterity; 
and  the  frequent  revolutions  had  never  allowed  sufficient  time 
for  any  Imperial  family  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the 

*  The  impartial  Ammianus  deserves  all  our  confidence.  Proximo  • 
rirni  fauces  aperult  primus  omnium  Constantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.  8.  Bu- 
sebiuB  himself  confesses  the  abuse,  (Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29,  54  ; ) 
and  some  of  the  Imperial  law-s  feebly  point  out  the  remedy.  See 
above,  p.  146  of  this  volume. 

'  Julian,  in  the  Gssars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  His  suspi- 
cious testimony  is  confirmed,  however,  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  with 
tlie  authority  of  medals,  (see  Commentaire,  p.  156,  299,  397,  469.) 
Busebius  (Orat.  c.  5)  alleges,  that  Constantine  dressed  fur  the  public, 
not  for  himsell  Were  this  admitted,  the  vainest  coxcomb  could 
never  want  an  recuse. 
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•hade  of  the  purple.  But  the  n^lty  of  the  Flavian  line, 
which  had  been  firet  ennobled  by  the  Giothic  Claudius,  de- 
scended through  several  generations ;  and  Constantine  him- 
self derived  from  his  royal  father  the  hereditary  hononi 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  children.  The  emperor  had  been 
twice  married.  Minervina,  the  obscure  but  lawful  object  ot 
his  youthful  attachment/  had  leA  him  only  one  son,  who  was 
called  Crispus.  By  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  he 
had  three  daughters,  and  three  sons  known  by  the  kindred 
names  of  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.  The  un- 
ambitious brothers  of  the  great  Constantine,  Julius  Constantius, 
Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus,®  were  permitted  to  enjc^  the 
most  honoral^e  rank,  and  the  most  affluent  fortune,  that  could 
be  consistent  with  a  private  station.  The  youngest  of  the 
three  lived  without  a  name,  and  died  without  posterity.  His 
two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughtera  of 
wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new  branches  of  the  Im- 
perial race.  Grallus  and  Julian  aAerwards  became  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  Patrician, 
The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated  with  the 
vain  title  of  Censor,  were  named  Dalmatius  and  Hannibal ia- 
nus.  The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constantine,  Anastasia  and 
Eutropia,  were  bestowed  on  Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two 
senators  of  noble  birth  and  of  consular  dignity.  His  third 
sister,  Constantia,  was  distinguished  by  her  preeminence  of 
greatness  and  of  misery.  She  remained  the  widow  of  the 
vanquished  Licinius;  and  it  was  by  her  entreaties,  that  an 
innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their  marriage,  preserved,  for 
some  time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  a  precarious  hope 
of  the  succession.  Besides  the  fenmles,  and  the  allies  of  the 
Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language  of 
modem  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
seemed,  according,  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  to  be  destined 
either  to  inherit  or  to  support  the  throne  of  Constantine.  But 
io  less  than  thirty  years,  this  numerous  and  increasing  family 

^  Zorimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the  oon- 
enbine  of  Constantine ;  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  reaoued  her 
character,  by  producing  a  decisive  passage  ^m  one  of  the  pane- 
gyrics :    **  Ab  ipso  fine  pueritis  te  matrimonii  legibus  dedisti." 

'  Ducange  (Familis  Byzantinn,  p.  44)  bestows  on  him,  after  Zo- 
naras»  the  name  of  Constantine ;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  it 
was  already  occupied  by  the  elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianus 
to  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and  is  approved  by  Tillemont. 
BQai.  des  Empercurs,  torn.  iv.  p»  627* 
VOL.   II.  14 
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was  reduced  to  the  peraons  of  Constaotius  and  Jolian,  who 
alorie  had  surviTed  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities,  such  as 
the  tragic  poets  have  d'splored  io  the  devoted  lines  of  Pulops 
and  of  Cadmus. 

Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  and  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his  educadoa, 
or  at  least  of  his  studies,  was  intrusted  to  Lactaotius,  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Christians ;  a  preceptor  admirably  qualified  to 
form  the  taste,  and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  die* 
ciple.^  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Crispus  was  invested  with 
he  title  of  Cesar,  and  the  administration  of  the  Gallic  prov* 
inces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans  gave  .him  an  early 
occasion  of  sifi:nalizin^  his  military  prowess.  In  the  civil  war 
which  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  the  fisither  and  son  divided 
heir  powers ;  and  this  history  has  already  celebrated  the  valor 
as  well  as  conduct  displayed  by  the  latter,  in  forcing  the  straits 
of  the  Hellespont,  so  obstinately  defended  by  the  superior  flee* 
sf  Liciniv^  This  naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the 
event  of  the  war ;  and  the  names  of  Constantine  and  of  Cris- 
pus were  united  in  the  joyful  acclamations  of  their  eastern 
iubjects;  who  loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  world  had  been 
fubdued,  and  was  now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed 
^ith  every  virtue  ;  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved 
of  Heaven,  and  the  lively  image  of  his  father's  perfections. 
The  public  favor,  which  seldom  accompanies  old  age,  diffused 
its  lustre  over  the  youth  of  Crispus.  He  deserved  the  esteenu 
and  he  engaged  the  affections,  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the 
people.  The  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  ih 
acknowledged  by  his  subjects  with  reluctance,  and  frequently 
denied  with  partial  and  discontented  murmurs ;  while,  from 
the  opening  virtues  of  bis  successor,  they  fondly  conceive  the 
most  unbounded  hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity.^^ 

This  dangerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  attention  of 
Constantine,  who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  was  impa- 

*  Jerom.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantiui  may  ba  applied 
either  to  the  praise  of  the  disinterested  philosopher,  or  to  the  shame 
of  the  unfeeUng  patron.-  See  TiUemont,  Mem.  Becleiiast  torn.  vL 
part  i.  p.  345.  JJupin,  Biblioth^ne  Ecelesiast.  torn.  i.  i .  205.  Lard- 
aer's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Historv,  part  ii»Tol,  vii.  p,  66. 

^  Kuseb.  Hist.  Eodesiast.  L  x.  c.  6.  Sutvopius  (z.  6)  st>  ies  him 
••  egregium  viram ; "  and  Julian  (Orat.  i.)  very  plainly  alludes  to  the 
exploits  of  Crispus  in  the  civil  war.    See  Spanheim,  Comment,  p. 92. 
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tient  of  an  equal.  Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  the  alle- 
giance of  his  son  by  the  generous  ties  of  cooiidence  and 
gratitude,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  .which  might 
be  apprehended  from  dissatisfied  ambition.  Crispus  soon  had 
reason  to  complain,  that  while  his  infant  brother  Constantios 
was  sent,  with  the  title  of  Cossar,  to  reign  over  his  peculiar 
depanment  of  the  Gallic  provinces,^'  A«,  a  prince  of  mature 
years,  who  had  performed  such  recent  and  signal  services, 
instead  of  being  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  was 
confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  fatber*s  court ;  and  exposed, 
whhout  power  or  defence,  to  every  calumny  which  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  could  suggest  Under  such  painful  circum- 
stances, *he  royal  youth  might  not  always  be  able  to  compose 
his  behavior,  or  suppress  his  discontent;  and  we  may  be 
assured,  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of  indiscreet  or 
perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and 
who  were  perhaps  in^trucied  to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth 
of  his  reseotment.  An  edict  of  GoDstantine,  published  about 
this  time,  manifestly  indicates  his  real  or  affected  suspicions, 
that  a  secret  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  person 
and  government.  By  all  the  allurements  of  honors  and  rp. 
wards,  he  invites  informers  of  every  degree  to  accuse  without 
eiception  his  magistrates  or  ministers,  bis  friends  or  his  most 
intimate  favorites,  protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that 
he  himself  will  listen  to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  will 
revenge  his  injuries;  and  concluding  with  a  prayer,  which 
discovers  some  apprehension  of  danger,  that  the  providence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still  continue  to  protect  the  safety 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.^ 

The  informers,  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  invitation, 
were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select  the 
friends  and  adherents  of  Crispas  as  the  guilty  persons;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who 
had  promised  an  ample  measure  of  revenge  and  punishment. 
The  policy  of  Constantino  maintained,  however,  the  same 

'*  Compare  Idatins  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  with  Ammianua, 
(Lziv.  0*6,)  The  pmr  in  which  ConstaatiuB  was  created  Ceear 
leems  to  be  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  two  ohnmologista ;  bat  the 
hktonan  who  lived  in  hit  court  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of 
the  axmiversarj.  For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Ciesar  to  the  prov* 
incea  of  Oanl,  tec  Julian,  Orat.  L  p.  12,  Oodefroy,  ChronoL  Iiegum, 
p.  26,  and  Blmdel,  de  Primaut6  de  I'Eglise,  p.  1183. 

**  Cod.  Theod.  1.  is.  tit.  iv.  Oodefroy  suspected  the  secf  et  motives 
^this  law     Comment,  torn.  iiL  p.  9. 
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appearances  of  regard  and  confidence  towards  a  son,  « boa 
he  began  to  consider  as  his  most  irreconcilable  enemy. 
Medals  were  struck  with  the  customary  vows  for  the  long  and 
auspicious  reign  of  the  young  Ciesar ;  ^^  and  as  the  people, 
wlio  were  not  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  palace,  still 
loved  his  virtues,  and  respected  his  dignity,  a  poet  who  solicits 
his  recall  from  exile,  adores  with  equal  devotion  the  majesty 
of  tlie  father  and  that  of  the  soo.^^  The  time  was  no*v  ar- 
rived for  celebrating  the  august  ceremony  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  and  the  emperor,  for  that 
purpose,  removed  his  court  from  Nicomedia  to  Rome,  where 
the  most  splendid  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  recep- 
tion. Every  eye,  and  every  tongue,  affected  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  general  happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and 
dissimulation  was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest  designs 
of  revenge  and  murder. ^^  In  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the 
unfortunate  Crispus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  em* 
peror,  who  laid  aside  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  without 
assuming  the  equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  short 
and  private ;  ^^  and  as  it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the 
fate  of  the  young  prince  from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people 
he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where 
soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  or  by  the  more  gentle  operation  of  poison.^''  The 
Csesar  Licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  Crispus :  ^®  and  the  stem  jealousy  of  Constantine 

*'  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  28.    Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610. 

^*  HiB  name  was  Porphyrius  Optatianos.  The  date  of  hia  pane- 
gyric, written,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  vile  acrosdca,  is 
aettled  by  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  p.  250,  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  607,  and 
FabriciuA,  Biblioth.  Latin,  1.  iv.  c.  L. 

*^  Zosim.  L  ii.  p.  103.     Oodefroy,  ChronoL  Legum,  p.  28. 

"  'AxQiTuyg,  without  atrial,  is  the  strong  and  most  probably  the  just 
expression  of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next 
reign,  speaks  with  becoming  caution.  **  Nat6  grandior  incertum  qui 
causA,  patris  judicio  occidisset."  If  we  consult  the  succeeding  writers, 
Eutropius,  the  younger  Victor,  Orobius,  Jerom,  Zosimus,  Philostor- 
gius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  their  knowledge  will  appear  gradually  to 
increase,  as  their  means  of  information  must  haVe  diminished  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition. 

"  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  ell)  uses  the  general  expression  of  peremp- 
turn.  Codinus  (p.  84)  beheads  the  young  prince;  but  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  (Epistol.  v.  8,)  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  an  antithesis  to  Fnusta'i 
uKtrm  bath,  chooses  to  administer  a  draught  of  cold  poison. 

'*  Sororis  filium,  commods  indolis  juvenem.  Eutropius,  x.  6. 
May  I  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  Crispus  had  macried  Hel|B« 
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vas  unmoved  by  the  )rayers  and  tears  of  his  favorite  sister 
pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son,  whose  rank  was  his  only  crimo 
and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  survive.  The  story  of  thes« 
unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the 
forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  were 
buried  in  mysterious  obscurity ;  and  the  courtly  bishop,  who 
has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  work  the  virtues  and  piety  of 
his  hero,  observes  a  prudent  silence  on  the  subject  of  these 
tragic  events. ^9  Such  haughty  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  whilst  it  imprints  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory 
of  Constantino,  must  remind  us  of  the  very  different  behavior 
of  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  present  age.  The 
Czar  Peter,  in  the  full  possession  of  despotic  power,  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  Russia,  of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  the 
reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to  subscribe  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  criminal,  or  at  least  of  a  degenerate,  son.^® 

Thcf  innocence  of  Cnspus  was  so  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which 
the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  justify. 
They  pretend,  that  as  soon  as  the  afflicted  father  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity  had 
been  so  fatally  misled,  he  published  to  the  world  his  repent- 
ance and  remorse  ;  that  he  mourned  forty  days,  during  which 
he  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  all  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life ;  and  that,  for  the  lasting  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, he  erected  a  golden  statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  mem- 
orable inscription :  To  mt  son,  whom  I  unjustlt  con- 
DSMNSD.'^     A  tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would  deserve 

na,the  daughter  of  the  emperor  lidnius,  and  that  on  the  happy  de- 
Irrerj  at  the  prinoeas,  in  the  year  322,  a  general  pardon  was  granted 
by  Constantino  ?  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  47,  and  the  law  (L  ix. 
tit.  zxxviL)  of  the  Theodoaian  code,  which  has  so  much  embarrassed 
the  interpreters.     Godefroy,  torn.  ilL  p.  267.* 

^'  See  the  life  of  Constantine,  particularly  1.  IL  c.  19,  20.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Evagrius  (L  iii.  c.  41)  deduced  from 
the  silence  of  Eusebius  a  vain  argument  agamst  the  retdity  of  the  fact. 

^  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  c.  10. 

**  In  order  to  prore  that  the  statue  ^as  erected  by  Constantino, 
and  afterwards  concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  rei  y 

*  This  conjecture  is  very  doubtful.    The  obscurity  of  the  law  quot«d 
from  the  Theodoaian  code  scarcely  allows  any  inference,  and  there  is  ei 
Unt  bat  one  medal  which  can  be  attributed  to  a  Helena,  wife  of  Crispus 
Bee  Eekhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  t.  yiii.  p.  102  and  145.— G. 

14  • 
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CO  be  suppored  by  less  exceptionable  authority;  but  if 
consult  the  more  ancient  and  authentic  writers,  they  will 
inform  us,  that  the  repentance  of  Constantine  was  manifested 
only  in  acts  of  blood  and  revenge  ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  son,  by  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  a 
guilty  wife.  They  ascribe  the  misfortunes  of  Crispus  to  the 
arts  of  his  step-mother  Pausta,  whose  implacable  hatred,  or 
whose  disappointed  love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of  Coostaotine 
the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolitus  and  of  Phspdra.^  Like  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian  accused  her  son- 
in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt  on  the  chastity  of  his  fothei^a 
wifb  ;  and  easily  obtained,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  emperot, 
a  sentence  of  death  against  a  young  prince,  whom  she  con- 
sidered with  reason  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of  her  own 
children.  But  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Constantine, 
lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely  fate  of  her  miidsoD 
Crispus ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real  or  pretended  discovery 
was  made,  that  Pausta  herself  entertained  a  criminal  connec- 
tion with  a  slave  belonging  to  the  Imperial  stables.^  Her 
condemnation  and  punbhment  were  the  instant  consequences 
of  the  charge ;  and  the  adulteress  was  suffocated  by  the  steam 
of  a  bath,  which,  for  that  purpose,  had  been  heated  to  an  ex* 
traordinary  degree.^  By  some  it  will  perhaps  be  thought, 
that  the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal  union  of  twenty  years, 
and  the  honor  of  their  common  offspring,  the  destined  heirs 
of  the  throne,  might  have  softened  the  obdurate  heart  of  Con- 
stantine, and  persuaded  him  to  suffer  his  wife,  however  guilty 
she  might  appear,  to  expiate  her  offences  in  a  solitary  prison. 
But  it  seems  a  superfluous  labor  to  weigh  the  propriety,  unless 
we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this  singular  event,  which  is 

readily  creates  (p.  34)  two  witaesses,  Hippolitus,  and  the  yoan^ 
Herodotus,  to  whose  imaginary  histories  he  appeals  with,  imblnshing 
confidence. 

**  Zosimus  (I  ii.  p.  103)  may  be  considered  as  our  origiaaL  The 
ingenuity  of  the  modems,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients, 
has  illustrated  and  improved  his  obscure  and  imperfiBct  narrative. 

"  Philostorgius,  L  U.  c.  4.  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  104,  116)  imputes  to 
Constantine  the  death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Fausta,  and  of 
an  adulteress,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  suocessoia.  Aocord- 
uig  to  Jorom,  three  or  four  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Cris- 
pus and  that  of  Fausta.    The  elder  Victor  is  prudently  silent. 

M  If  Fausta*  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  tho 
jmvate  apartments  of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execuftioa. 
The  orator  Chrysostom  indulges  his  fismcy  by  exposing  the  aaksd 
ampTTss  on  a  desert  mountain  to  be  devoured  by  wild  boiyits. 
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attended  with  «>me  circumstancefl  of  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Those  who  h«ive  attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended,  tl>e 
character  of  CoDstantioe,  have  alike  disregarded  two  very 
remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  pronounced  under  the 
succeeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates  the  virtues,  the 
beauty,  and  the  fortune  of  the  empress  Fausta,  the  daughter, 
wife,  sistert  and  mother  of  so  many  princes.^  The  lattei 
asserts,  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger  Coo- 
BlantiDe,  i^Hio  was  slain  three  years  after  his  father^s  death, 
survived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  her  son.^  Notwithstanding 
the  positive  testimony  of  several  writers  of  the  Pagan  as  well 
«s  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  may  still  remain  some  reason 
to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  Fausta  escaped  the  blind 
and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her  husband.*  The  deaths  of  a  sor« 
dod  a  nephew,  with  the  execution  of  a  great  number  of  re* 
spectable,  and  perhaps  innocent  friends,^  who  were  involved 
in  their  iSBkll,  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  justify  the  discon- 
tftot  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the  satirical  verses 
affixed  to  the  palace  gate,  comparing  the  splendid  and  blood> 
reigns  of  Gonstantine  and  Nero.^ 

By  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire 
seemed  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have  been 
already  mentioDed  under  the  names  of  Gonstantine,  of  Con- 
stantiuB,  and  of  Gonstans.    These  young  princes  were  sue- 

*  Julian.  Orat  i.  He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispus.  She 
aright  assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least,  she  was  not  considered 
u  Ilk  mortal  eaemy.  Julian  compares  the  fortune  of  Fausta  with  that 
of  Puysatis,  the  Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally 
reooUected  the  second  Agrippina :  — 

Et  mol,  qai  tar  le  trone  al  ndTi  mes  anefttrM : 
Mol,  fllle,  fkmnM,  ■oeur,  et  men  de  tm  maitrM. 

*  Monod.  in  Constantin.  Jan.  c.  4,  ad  Calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Harer- 
camp.   The  orator  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens. 

*  Lsteifedt  nnmerosos  amioos.    Eutrop.  zx.  6. 
**  Batumi  aurea  ssscula  quis  requlrat  ? 

Sont  hssc  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  v.  8. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  satirical  lines  should  he  attributed, 
not  to  an  obscure  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius, 
prime  minister  and  favorite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive 
that  the  imprecations  of  the  Roman  people  were  dictated  by  humanity, 
M  wdl  as  l^  superstition.    Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  106. 


*  Uanso  (Leben  Constantios,  p.  86)  treats  this  inference  of  Gibbon,  and 
the  authorities  to  which  he  appeals,  with  too  mnoh  contempt,  eonsidsriog 
i»  psnsrsl  soanttness  of  proof  on  this  enrioos  quastioo. -*  M. 
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cessively  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar;  and  the  dates  of 
their  promotion  may  he  referred  to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth, 
and  the  thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  their  father.*  This 
conduct,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future  masters  of  the 
Roman  world,  might  be  excused  by  the  partiality  of  paternal 
affection ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  motives  of  the 
emperor,  when  he  endangered  the  safety  both  of  his  family 
and  of  his  people,  by  the  unnecessary  elevation  of  his  two 
nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  former  was 
raised,  by  the  title  of  Ceesar,  to  an  equality  with  his  cousins. 
In  favor  of  the  latter,  Constantino  invented  the  new  and  singu* 
lar  appellation  of  NoHlisnmus ;  ^  to  which  he  annexed  the 
flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold.  But  of  the 
whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in  any  age  of  the  empire, 
Hannibalianus  alone  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  King  ; 
a  name  which  the  subjects  of  Tiberius  would  have  detested, 
as  the  profane  and  cruel  insult  of  capricious  tyranny.  The 
use  of  such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under  the  reign  of  Coa« 
stantine,  is  a  strange  and  unconnected  fact,  which  can  scarcely 
oe  admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of  Imperial  medals  and  con« 
temporary  writers.'* 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  these  five  youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Con* 
stantine.  The  exercises  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  the  duties  of  active  life.    Those  who  ooca 

**  Eoaeb.  Orat.  in  Constantin.  o.  3.  These  dates  are  aufficie&tly 
correct  to  justify  the  orator. 

^^  Zosim.  L  ii.  p.  117.  Under  the  predecessors  of  Oonstantixie^  ^o- 
biliuimui  was  a  vague  epitheti  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined 
tide. 

'*  Adstruont  nummi  veteres  ao  singulares.  Spanheim  de  Usu 
Numismat.  Dissertat.  xiL  toU  iL  p.  367.  Ammianus  speaks  of  this 
Roman  king  (L  xiv.  o.  1,  and  Yalesius  ad  loc)  The  Valesian  frag- 
ment styles  him  King  of  kings ;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (p. 
286,)  by  employing  the  word,  Pi^ya,  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin 
•jvidence.* 

*  Hannibalianus  is  always  designated  in  these  authors  by  the  title  of 
king.  There  still  exist  medals  struck  to  his  honor,  on  which  the  same 
title  is  found,  fl.  bannibaliano  rboi.  See  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  t.  yiii. 
204.  Armeniam  nationesque  circum  socias  habebat,  says  Aur.  Victor,  p. 
225.  The  writer  means  the  Lesser  Armenia.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to 
question  a  fact  supported  by  such  respectable  authorities,  Gibbon  consid- 
ers it  inexplicable  and  incredible.  It  is  a  strange  abuse  of  the  priTilege 
of  doubting,  to  refuse  all  belief  in  a  fact  of  such  uttle importai  ce  in  itself^ 
and  attested  thus  formally  by  contemporary  authors  and  public  Bdonifc- 
meats.    St  Ma  -tin,  no  te  to  Le  Beau,  L  341. — M. 
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frionally  mention  the  education  or  talents  of  Constantius,  allow 
that  he  excelled  in  the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  running; 
that  he  was  a  dexterous  archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a 
tnaster  of  all  the  difierent  weapons  used  in  the  service  either 
of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  infantry.^  The  same  assiduous 
caltivatite  was  bestowed,  though  not  perhaps  with  equal  suc- 
cess, to  improve  the  minds  of  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Con- 
stantioe.^  The  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  Christian 
faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperor,  who 
reserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of  instructing  the  royal 
youths  in  the  science  of  government,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  But  the  genius  of  Constantino  himself  liad  been 
formed  by  adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  intercourse 
of  piivate  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  Gale- 
rius,  he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  passions,  to  encoun- 
ter those  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety 
and  future  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  per- 
sonal conduct.  His  destined  successors  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  bom  and  educated  in  the  Imperial  purple.  Incessantly 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  flatterers,  they  passed  their  youth 
in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne  ; 
nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them  to  descend 
from  that  elevated  station  from  whence  the  various  characters 
of  human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform 
aspect.  The  indulgence  of  Constantino  admitted  them,  at  a 
very  tender  age,  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire ; 
and  they  studied  the  art  of  reigning,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  younger  Constantino  was 
appointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Con- 
ttantius  exchanged  that  department,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
their  father,  for  the  more  opulent,  but  less  martial,  countries 
of  the  East.  Italy,  the  Western  Illyricum,  and  Africa,  were 
accustomed  to  revere  Constans,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the 
representative  of  the  great  Constantino.  He  fixed  Dalmatius 
on  the  Grothic  frontier,  to  which  he  annexed  the  government 


^  HU  dexterity  in  martial  exercises  is  celebrated  by  Julian*  (Orat.  L 
j>  11,  Qrat.  ii.  p.  53,)  and  allowed  by  Ammianus,  (L  xzL  c.  16.) 

"  Euaeb.  in  Yit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c  61.  Julian,  Orat.  L  p.  11—16, 
with  Spanheim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanias,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109. 
OoDStantias  studied  with  laudable  diligence  ;  but  the  Uubicss  of  his 
&ncy  prevrnted  him  from  succeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry, '  r  even  of 
ihftoric 
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of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  city  of  CeDrarea 
was  chosen  for  the  reaidenca  of  Hanqibalianus ;  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Pontua,  Cappadocta,  and  the  I^easer  Armenia,  were 
destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his  new  kingdom.  For  each 
of  tiiese  princes  a  suitable  establishment  was  provided.  A  just 
proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and  of  auxiliaries,  was  allot- 
ted for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence.  The  ministers 
and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  their  persons,  were  such 
as  Constantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  to  control,  these 
youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  power. 
As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the  limits  of  their 
authority  were  insensibly  enlarged :  but  the  emperor  always 
reserved  for  himself  the  title  of  Augustus;  and  while  he 
showed  the  Cagars  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he  main- 
tained every  part  of  the  empire  in  equal  obedience  to  its 
supreme  head.^  The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  yearn 
of  his  reign  was  scarcely  interrupted  *by  the  contemptible 
insurrection  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,^  or  by 
the  active  part  which  the  policy  of  Constantbe  engaged  him 
to  assume  in  the  wars  of  the  Groths  and  Sarmatiaos. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sar- 
matians  form  a  very  remarkable  shade ;  as  they  seem  to  unite 
the  manners  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and 
complexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  According 
to  the  various  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  con- 
quest, the  Sarmatians  were  sometimes  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tanais ;  and  they  sometimes  spread  themselves  over 
the  immense  plains  which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Volga.^  The  care  of  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the 
pursuit  of  game,  and  the  exercises  of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine, 
directed  the  vagrant  motions  of  the  Sarmatians.    The  movable 

**  EuBcbius,  (1.  iy.  c.  51,  52,)  with  a  design  of  ezaltine  the  authority 
and  glory  of  Constantine,  affirms,  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  prirate  citizon  might  have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distribu- 
tion of  the  provinces  may  be  collected  firom  Eutropiua,  the  two  Vic- 
tors, and  the  Valesian  fragment. 

**  Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult, 
was  apprehended  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-plaoe  of  Tarsus,  by 
the  vigilance  of  Dolmatius.  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerom«  taid  tlie  doubtful  traditions  of  Thcophancs  and  Cedrcnus. 

^  Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancieats  oonoeminfl 
the  European  and  Ajsiatic  Sarmatia ;  and  M.  D  AnvUle  has  applied 
them  to  modern  geography  with  the  skill  and  accuraoy  which  alwars 
distinguish  that  excellent  writer. 
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canips  or  cities,  the  ordinaiy  residence  of  their  wives  and 
ehildreii,  consisted  only  fii  large  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
covered  In  the  form  of  tents.  The  military  strength  of  the 
nadoo  was  composed  <^  cavalry;  and  the  custom  of  theii 
warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two  spare  homes,  ena 
Ued  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat  with  a  repid  diligenoe, 
which  surprised  the  security,  and  eluded  the  pursuit,  of  a 
distant  enemy.^''  Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted  their  rude 
indastry  to  invent  a  sort  oi  cuirass,  which  was  capable  of 
resisting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only  of 
horses^  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid 
over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  scales  or  feathers,  and 
strongly  sewed  upon  an  under  garment  of  coarse  linen.^  The 
offensive  arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long 
laoces,  and  a  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  fish-bones  for  the 
points  of  their  weapo&s ;  but  the  custom  of  dipping  them  in  a 
venomous  liquor,  that  poisoned  the  wounds  which  they  in- 
flicted, is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  most  savage  manners ; 
since  a  people  impressed  with  a  sense  of  humanity  would 
have  abhorred  so  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  war  would  have  disdained  so  impotent  a  resource.^ 
Whenever  these  Barbarians  issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest 
of  prey,  their  shaggy  beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with 
which  they  were  covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce 
countenances,  which  seemed  to  express  the  innate  cruelty  of 
their  minds,  inspired  the  more  civilized  provincials  of  Rome 
with  horror  and  dismay. 
The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of 

'^  AjBUDMa.  L  xviL  c  12.  The  Sannatisa  hotkes  were  castrated  to 
prereat  the  miachierous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the 
noisy  uuL  ungovernable  passions  of  the  males. 

"  Psuaaniua,  L  i.  p.   60,  edit.  Knhn.     That  inquisitive  travellef 
had  carefully  ezamuuKi  a  Sarmatian  nuirass,  which  was  preserved  in 
the  temple  oif  .fsculapios  at  Athens^ 
*  Aspicis  et  mitti  sub  adunoo  toxica  ferro^ 

JSX  telum  causae  mortis  habere  dues. 

OthU  ex  Ponto,  L  iv.  ep.  7»  ver.  7. 

Bee  in  the  Keoherches  sur  les  Amcricains,  torn.  ii.  p.  236— 27  It  a  very 
emeua  diaserUrtaon  on  poisoned  darts.  The  venom  was  commonly 
extracted  from  the  vegetable  reign  t  out  that  employed  by  the  Scythi* 
ana  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  viper,  and  a  mixture  of 
hmMOi  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  aims,  which  has  been  spread  oref 
both  worlds,  narver  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  (he  anas  of  a  diaoi- 
pUned  enemy. 
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fame  and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  a  hopeless  exile  on  the 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of  the  desert, 
with  whose  stern  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle  shade  might 
hercafler  be  confounded,  in  his  pathetic,  but  sometimes  un- 
manly lamentations,^®  he  describes  in  the  most  lively  colors 
the  dress  and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads,  of  the  Gets 
and  Sarmatians,  who  were  associated  for  tlie  purposes  of 
destruction ;  and  from  the  accounts  of  history  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  these  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygse,  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  Tho 
allurements  of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a  permanent 
establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  aAer  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  they  obliged  the  Dacians,  who  subsisted  bjr 
fishins  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Teyss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire 
into  tne  hilly  country,  and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sar^ 
matians  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are 
bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  semicircular 
enclosure  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.^ ^  In  this  advantageous 
position,  they  watched  or  suspended  the  moment  of  attack,  as 
they  were  provoked  by  injuries  or  appeased  by  presents ,  they 
gradually  acquired  the  skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons ; 
and  although  the  Sarmatians  did  not  illustrate  their  name  by 
any  memorable  exploits,  they  occasionally  assisted  their  east- 
em  and  western  neighbors,  the  Groths  and  the  Grermans,  with 
a  formidable  body  of  cavalry.  They  lived  under  the  irregular 
aristocracy  of  their  chieftains;^  but  after  they  had  received 

^ ■-    -^M—  -1^  -       ■ M 1 *— • ■     —  — 

^  The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Epistles  which  Ovid  composed  during 
t)\e  seven  first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  besides  the 
merit  of  elegance,  a  double  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the 
human  mind  under  very  singular  circumstances ;  and  they  contain 
many  curious  observations,  which  no  Roman,  except  Ovid,  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Bvery  circumstance  which  tends  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  Barbarians,  has  been  drawn  together  by 
the  very  accurate  Count  do  Buat.  Hist.  Anoienne  des  Peuples  ds 
I'Europe,  tom.  iv.  c.  xvi.  p.  286 — 317. 

^*  The  Sarmatians  Jazyge  were  settled  op  the  banks  of  Pathissaa  or 
Tibiscus,  when  Pliny,  in  the  year  7d,  published  his  Natural  History. 
See  1.  iv.  c.  26.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  before,  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Getse,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euxinc. 

^'  Principes  Sarmaturum  Jazygum  penos  quos  civitatis  regimen 
plebem  quoque  et  vim  equitum,  qui  soU  valent^  offerebant.    Taoit. 
Hist.  iii.  6.    This  offer  was  made  in  the  civil  war  between  VitelliiH 
and  Vespasian. 
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kto  their  bosom  the  fugitive  Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the 
pienoio  of  the  Gothic  power,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a 
king  ftom  that  nation,  and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the 
Afldngi,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  northern 
ocean,^ 

This  motive  of  enmity  must  have  inflamed  the  subjects  of 
contentioD,  which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike 
and  independent  nations.  The  Vandal  princes  were  stimu- 
lateu  by  fear  and  revenge ;  the  Grothic  kings  aspired  to  extend 
their  dominicm  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Teyss,  were  stamed  with  the  blood  of  the  contending  Barbari- 
ans. After  M>me  experience  of  the  superior  strength  and 
numbers  of  their  adversaries,  the'  Sarmatians  implored  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  monarch,  who  beheld  witn  pleasuie 
die  discord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Goinic  arms.  As  soon  as  Constantino  had 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  weaker  party,  the  haughty 
Aiaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  of 
the  legions,  boldly  passed  the  Danube,  and  spread  terror  and 
devastation  through  the  province  of  Msesia.  To  oppose  the 
inroad  of  this  destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field 
Jt  pereon ;  but  on  this  occasion  either  his  conduct  or  his  for- 
tune betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  so  many 
fiireign  and  domestic  wars.  He  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  troops  fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  tlie 
Barbarians,  who  pursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified 
camp,  and  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate 

^  This  hypotheais  of  a  Vandal  kiog  reigning  over  Sannatian  sub- 
jectflp  seeniB  neceaaarj  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jomandee  with  the  Greek 
and  I«tin  historians  of  Gonstanttne.  It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore, 
yrbo  lived  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for 
enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarmatians.  See  lus  Chrosuclo  in 
Giatansk  p.  709.« 


*  I  osve  already  noticed  the  confusion  which  must  necessarily  arise  in 
history,  ^en  names  purely  geographical,  as  this  of  Sarmatia,  are  taken 
for  hutofieal  names  bclongmg  to  a  single  nation.  We  perceive  it  here ; 
it  has  forced  Gibbon  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  but  the  necessity  of 
extricating  himself  from  nis  perplexity,  that  the  Sarmatians  had  taken  a 
king  from  amonjg  the  Vandals;  a  supposition  entirely  contrary  to  the 
vsages  of  Barbarians.  Dacia,  at  this  period,  was  occupied,  not  by  Sarma- 
tians, who  have  never  formed  a  distinct  race,  but  by  Vandals,  whom  the 
andents  have  oftr>n  confounded  under  the  general  term  Sarmatians.  See 
Gatterer's  Welt-Geachichte,  p.  464.  —  G. 

YOL,   II.  15 
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And  ignocninious  retreat*  The  event  of  a  second  and  more 
successful  action  retrieved  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  the  powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  over  the  efibrts  of  irregular  valor.  The  broken 
army  of  the  Goths  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted 
province,  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube :  and  although  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Constantino  was  permitted  to  supply  the 
place  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  victory,  which  diffused 
universal  joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  auspicious  counsels  of  the 
emperor  himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage,  by  his 
negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Chereonesus,^^ 
whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Tauric  or 
Crimeean  peninsula,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian 
colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  asasted 
by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers  of 
the  City.  The  Chersonites  were  animated  against  the  Goths, 
by  the  memory  of  the  wars,  which,  in  the  preceding  century 
they  had  maintained  with  unequal  forces  against  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  They  were  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from 

**  I  may  stand  in  need  of  tome  apology  lor  having  used,  withoat 
Boruple,  the  authority  of  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitiu,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  wars  and  negotiationB  of  the  Chersonites.  I  am  awars 
that  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  his  accounts  of 
ancient  history  are  frequently  confused  and  fiibulous.  But  on  this 
occasion  his  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  and  probable ; 
nor  IB  there  much  difKculty  in  ooneeiving  that  an  emperor  might  have 
access  to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of 
meaner  historians.  For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see 
Peyssonel,  des  Peuples  barbares  qui  out  habits  les  Bords  du  Danube^ 
c.  xvi.  84 — 90.t  

*  Gibbon  states,  that  Oonstantine  was  defeated  by  the  Gotlis  in  a  fiisl 
battle.  No  ancient  author  mentions  such  an  event.  It  i^  no  doabt,  a 
mistake  in  Gibbon.    St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i.  324.  — -M. 

t  Gibbon  has  confounded  the  inhabitants  of  the  oity  of  Chersnn,  th« 
ancient  Chersonesus,  with  the  people  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica.  It  h« 
had  read  with  more  attention  the  chapter  of  Constantinus  Porphvingen- 
ituB,  from  which  this  narrative  is  derived,  he  would  have  seen  toat  the 
author  clearly  distinguishes  the  republic  of  Cherson  fiom  the  rest  of 
the  Tauric  Peninsula,  then  possessed  by  the  kings  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  and  that  the  city  of  Cherson  alone  Aimished  succors  to  the 
Romans.  The  English  historian  is  also  mistaken  in  saving  that  the  Steph 
anephoros  of  the  Chersonites  was  a  perpetual  magistrate;  since  it  is 
easy  to  discover  from  the  great  number  of  Stephanephoroi  mentioned  hr 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  that  they  were  annual  magistrates,  like  u- 
most  all  those  which  governed  the  Greaan  republics.  St.  Martin,  notn  to 
LeBeau.i.  326.  — M. 
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tliA  provinoes  of  Am  with  corn  and  manuf/'  .ures,  which  thef 
pmchaaed  with  their  ooly  productioiifl,  salt,  wax,  and  hides. 
Ooedient  to  the  raquisitioa  of  Gonstantine,  they  pre|>ared. 
under  the  conduct  of  their  magistrate  Diogenes,  a  considerahlo 
army,  of  which  the  principal  strength  consisted  in  cross-hows 
and  militaiy  chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intreoid  attack 
of  the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  (joths, 
assisted  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  genemls.  The  Goths, 
Tanquished  on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the  rooantains, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign,  ahove  a  hundred 
thousand  were  computed  to  have  perished  oy  cold  and  hunger. 
Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  supplications; 
the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  most  valuable 
hostage ;  and  Constantine  endeavored  to  convince  their  chiefs, 
by  a  liberal  distribntioo  of  honors  and  rewards,  how  far  the 
fneodship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  ftiithful  Cherson* 
ites^  the  emperor  was  still  more  magnificent.  The  pnde  of 
the  nation  was  gratified  by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal 
decorations  bestowed  on  their  mag»trate  and  his  successors. 
A  perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated  for  their 
vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  <^  the  Black  Sea.  A  regular 
subsidy  was  promised,  of  iron,  com,  oil,  and  of  every  supply 
wliich  could  be  useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufficiently  rewarded  by  their 
deliverance  from  impending  ruin ;  and  the  emperor,  perhaps 
with  too  strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war  from  the  customary  gratificati(Mis  which  were  allowed 
to  that  turbulent  nation. 

Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians  soon 
forgot,  with  the  levi^/  of  barbarians^  the  services  which  they 
had  60  lately  reodived,  and  the  dangers  which  still  threatened 
their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire 
provoked  the  indignati<m  of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their 
fiite ;  and  he  no  longer  opposed  the  ambition  of  Greberic,  a 
renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the  Grothio 
throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst  alone,  and  unas- 
sisted, he  defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted  courage, 
was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept 
away  the  fiower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.*     The  remainder  of 

*  GibboD  BQppoMS  that  this  war  took  place  because  Constantine  had 
deducted  a  part  of  the  customary  gratifications,  granted  by  his  predeces« 
•on  to  the  Sarmatiaiis.  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  authors.  We 
fee,  on  tiie  ooatrary,  that  after  his  victory,  and  to  punish  the  Sarmatians 


k 
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the  nation  embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  theii 
slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  by  whose 
tumultuaiy  aid  they  revenged  their  defeat,  and  expelled  the 
invader  from  their  confines.  But  they  sopn  discovered  thai 
they  had  exchanged  a  foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more 
dangerous  and  more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former 
servitude,  elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under  the 
name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped  the  possession  of 
the  countiy  which  they  had  saved.  Their  masters,  unable  to 
withstand  the  ungoverned  fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the 
hardships  of  exile  to  the  tyranny  of  their  servants.  Seme  of 
the  fugitive  Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious  depend- 
ence, under  the  hostile  standard  of  the  Groths.  A  more 
numerous  band  retired  beyond  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
among  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and  were  easily  ad- 
mitted to  share  a  superfluous  waste  of  uncultivated  land. 
But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  distressed  nation  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Rome.  Imploring^the 
protection  and  forgiveness  of  the  emperor,  thev  solemnly 
promised,  as  subiects  in  peace,  and  as  soldiers  m  war,  the 
most  inviolable  fiuelity  to  the  empire  which  should  graciously 
receive  them  into  its  bosom.  According  to  the  maxims 
adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the  offers  of  this  bar- 
barian colony  were  eagerly  accepted  ;  and  a  competent  por- 
tion of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habitation  and 
subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians.^^ 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting  the 
homage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Constantino  asserted  the  majesty 

^  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wan  are  related  in  bo  broken  and  im- 
perfect a  manner,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  following 
writers,  who  mutually  supply,  correct,  and  illustrate  each  other. 
Thoee  who  will  take  the  same  trouble,  may  acquire  a  right  of  criticiz- 
ing my  narrative.  Ammianua,  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p. 
716.  EutropiuB,  x.  7.  Scxtus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  26.  Julian 
Orat.  i.  p.  9,  and  Spanheim,  Comment,  p.  94.  Hieronjnoi.  in  Chron. 
Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen, 
L  i.  c.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Jomandes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c  22. 
Isidonis  in  Chron.  p.  709 ;  in  Hist.  Gothorum  GrotiL  Constantin. 
PorphyrogenituB  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  53,  p.  208,  edit.  Meurni.* 


for  the  ravages  they  had  committed,  he  withheld  the  sums  which  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  bestow.    St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i.  327.— ^M. 

*  Compare,  on  this  very  obscure  but  remarkable  war,  Bianso,  Leben  Oin« 
■tantiiis  p  196.  — M.  ' 
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3f  the  B Milan  empire;  and  the  amhassadors  of  Ethiopia, 
Persia,  and  the  most  remote  countries  of  India,  congratulated 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  government.^  If  he  reckoned, 
tmpDg  the  favors  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  of 
bis  nephew,  and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign ;  a  period  which  none  of  his  predecessors, 
since  Augustus,  had  been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Constantine 
survived  that  solemn  festival  about  ten  months;  and  at  the 
mature  age  of  sixty-four,  af\er  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his 
memorable  life  at  the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Nicomedia,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air, 
and  with  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  baths.  The  excessive  demonstrations  of 
grief,  or  at  least  of  mourning,  surpassed  whatever  had  been 
practised  on  any  former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  ancient  Rome,  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  according  to  his  last  request,  was  trans 
ported  to  the  city,  which  was  destined  to  preserve  the  name 
and  memory  of  its  founder.  The  body  of  Constantino, 
adorned  with  the  vain  symbols  of  greatness,  the  purple  and 
diadem,  was  deposited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been  splen- 
didly furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms  of  the  court  were 
strictly  maintained.  Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours,  the 
principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  household, 
approaching  the  person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees 
and  a  composed  countenance,  offered  their  respectful  homage 
as  seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  From  motives  of 
policy,  this  theatrical  representation  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued ;  nor  could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing that  Constantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of 
Heaven,  had  reigned  afler  his  death.^'^ 
But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  empty  pageantry ;  and 

^  SiuebiuB  (ia  Yit.  Const.  L  iy.  c  50)  remarks  three  circumstances 
relative  to  these  Indians.  1.  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the  east  • 
em  ocean ;  a  description  which  might  be'  applied  to  the  coast  of  China 
or  Coiomandel.  2.  Thev  presented  shining  gems,  and  unknown  ani* 
mala.  3.  They  protested  their  kings  had  erected  statues  to  represent 
the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantine. 

^  Funus  relatum  in  urbem  sni  nominis,  quod  sane  P.  R.  segcrrime 
tnlit.  Aorelins  Victor.  Constantine  prepared  for  himself  a  stately 
tomb  in  the  cknrch  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Enseb.  L  iv.  c.  60.  The 
belt,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  acco*uit  of  the  sickness,  death*  and 
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it  was  soon  d  x^overed  that  the  will  of  the  moRt  absolute  mon- 
arch is  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no  longer  any 
thing  to  hope  from  hrs  favor,  or  to  dread  from  his  resentmeDt. 
The  same  ministers  and  generals,  who  bowed  with  such  rev- 
erential awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  deceased 
sovereign,  were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to  exclude  his 
two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  HannibaTianQS,  "finom  the  ttmxe 
which  he  had  assigned  them  in  the  succession  of  the  empire. 
We  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constan* 
tino  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy;  unless  we  should 
suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  against  the  prefect  Ablavius,  a  proud  favorite,  who 
had  long  directed  the  counsels  and  abused  the  confidence  of 
the  late  emperor.  The  arguments,  by  which  they  solicited 
the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  are  of  a  more 
obvious  nature ;  and  they  might  with  decency,  as  well  as 
truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank  of  the  children  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  danger  of  multiplying  the  number  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  impending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the  republic,  from 
the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not  connected 
by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal  affection.  The  intrigue 
was  conducted  with  zeal  and  secrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unan- 
imous declaration  was  procured  from  the  troops,  that  they 
would  sufler  none  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch 
to  reign  over  the  Roman  empire.^  The  younger  Daloiatius, 
who  was  united  with  hb  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of 
friendshir  and  interest,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  consid- 
(irable  share  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Constantino  :  but,  on 
this  occasion  he  does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  meas- 
ure for  supporting,  by  arms,  the  just  claims  which  himself 
and  his  royal  brother  derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle. 
Astonished  and  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  popular  fury, 
they  seem  to  have  remained,  without  the  power  of  flight  or  of 
resistance,  in  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their 
fate  was  suspended  till  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  second,^* 
and  perhaps  the  most  favpred,  of  tlie  sons  of  Constantino. 

funeral  of  Constantiiie,  is  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Li£Bb 
by  Eusebius. 

^  Busebius  (L  iv.  o.  6)  terminates  hia  narratiye  by  this  loyal  deo- 
laration  of  the  troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circumstancos  ol 
the  subsequent  massacre. 

**  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  conoiaclyj 
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The  roioe  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recomn.  ended  the  care 
oi  his  fwieral  to  the  piety  of  Coostantius ;  and  that  prince,  hy 
dx*  ▼icinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent  the  dil 
iguBoe  of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their  distant  govern- 
ment  of  Italy  and  GauK  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  his  first  care  was  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  of  his  kinsmen,  by  a  solemn  oath  which  he 
pledged  for  their  security.  His  next  employment  was  to  find 
some  specious  pretence  which  might  release  his  conscience 
from  the  obligation  of  an  imprudent  promise.  The  arts  of 
fraud  were  made  subservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelty  ;  and  a 
manifest  forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most  sacred 
character.  From  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Con- 
stantius  received  a  fatal  scroll,  afiirmed  to  be  the  genuine  tes- 
tament of  his  father ;  in  which  the  emperor  expressed  his  sus- 
picions that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brothers  ;  and  con- 
juied  his  sons  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  consult  their  own 
safety,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.^  Whatever  reasons 
might  have  been  alleged  by  these  unfortunate  princes  to  defend 
their  life  and  honor  against  so  incredible  an  accusation,  they 
were  silenced  by  the  furious  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  who 
declared  themselves,  at  once,  their  enemies,  their  judges,  and 
Uieir  executioners.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promiscuous  mas- 
aaere ;  which  involved  the  two  uncles  of  Constantius,  seven 
of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dalmatlus  and  Hannibal ianus  were 
the  most  illustrious,  the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  Prcefect  Ablavius,  whose 
power  and  riches  had  inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of  obtain- 

drawn  by  Entropius.  (x.  9.)  Dalmatiiu  Caesar  pro8perrim&  ind<^, 
neqne  patruo  abeimiiia,  hnud  mtUlo  post  oppressus  est  fiictione  miUtari. 
As  twtii  Jerom  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  mention  the  third  year 
of  the  Caisar,  which  did  not  commence  till  the  18th  or  24th  of  8ep- 
Unnber,  A.  D.  887,  it  is  certain  that  these  military  factions  ocntinued 
above  four  months. 

**  I  have  related  tliis  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philostor- 
gins,  L  ii.  c.  16.  Bat  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constantius 
sod  his  adherents,  it  was  laid  aside  with  oontenipti  as  soon  as  it  served 
Uieir  ianmediate  purpose.  Athanasins  (torn.  i.  p.  866)  mentions  the 
oath  vludi  Coostantius  had  taken  for  the  secority  of  his  kinsmen.* 


*  The  authority  of  Philostorgias  is  so  tnspictous,  as  not  to  be  snfBcient 
to  establish  this  fact,  which  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his  history  as  cerUhi 
vbtie  in  the  note  be  appears  to  doubt  it.  —  Q. 
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ing  trie  purpio  If  it  were  necessaiy  to  aggravate  the  hom>ni 
of  this  hloody  scene  we  might  add,  that  CkHistantius  himself 
had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and  that  he  had 
bestowed  his  sister  in  marriage  on  his  cousin  Hannibalianus. 
These  alliances,  which  the  policy  of  Constantino,  regardless 
of  the  public  prejudice,^^  had  formed  between  the  severaJ 
branches  of  the  Imperial  house,  served  only  to  convince  man- 
kind, tliat  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endearments  of 
conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  the  moving  entreaties  of  youth  and  innocence. 
Of  so  numerous  a  family,  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two 
youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with  slaughter, 
liad  in  some  measure  subsided.  The  emperor  Constantius, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious 
to  guilt  and  reproach,  discovered,  on  some  future  occasions,  a 
faint  and  transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties  which  the  per- 
fidious counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  the  irresistible  violence 
of  the  troops,  had  extorted  from  his  unexperienced  youth.^^ 

The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
division  of  the  provinces ;  which  was  ratified  in  a  personal 
interview  of  the  three  brothers.  Constantino,  the  eldest  of 
the  Ceesars,  obtained,  with  a  certain  preeminence  of  rank, 

^*  Conjugia  aobrinarum  diu  ignorata,  tempore  addito  percrebuitise. 
Tacit.  AnnaL  xli.  6,  and  Lipsias  ad  loo.  Tlie  repeal  of  the  andent 
law,  and  the  practice  of  five  hundred  yean,  were  insufficient  to  eradi- 
cate the  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  who  still  considered  the  marriages 
of  cousins- german  as  a  species  of  imperfect  incest,  (Augustin  de  Civi* 
tate  Dei,  xv.  6 ;)  and  Julian,  whose  mind  was  biased  by  superstition 
and  resentment,  stigmatixes  these  unnatural  alliances  between  his  own 
cousins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  ya^oiw  t*  ot^  ya/Kiur,  (Orat.  viL 
p.  228.)  The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since  revived  and 
enforced  this  prohibition,  without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into 
the  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe.  See  on  the  subjeoi  of  these 
marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331.  Brouer  de  Jure  Connub.  L  ii. 
e.  12.  Hericourt  des  Lobe  Ecdesiastiques,  part  iii.  o.  5.  Fleury, 
Institutions  du  Droit  Canonique,  torn.  i.  p.  331.  Faria»  1767,  and' 
Fra  Paolo,  Istoria  del  ConcUio  Trident.  L  viii. 

^  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  270)  charges  his  cousin  Constan- 
tius with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre,  from  which  he  himself  so 
narrowly  escaped.  His  assertion  is  oonfiimed  by  Athanasius,  who^ 
for  reasons  of  a  rery  different  nature,  was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Con- 
stantius, (tom.  i.  p.  856.)  Zosimus  joins  in  the  nme  accusation.  Bat 
the  three  abbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Victoia,  use  very  qualifying 
expressions :  •*  sinente  potius  quam  jubente ; "  **  ineertum  quo  ana* 
•ore;"  " vi  militum." 
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the  poesessioii  of  the  new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  father.  Thrace,  and  the  &)untrie8  of  the 
£ast,  were  allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantius ;  and 
Constans  vras  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum.  The  armies  submitted  to 
their  hereditary  right;  and  they  condescended,  after  some 
delay,  to  accept  from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  Augustus, 
When  they  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  eldest 
of  thsse  princes  was  twenty-one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the 
third  only  seventeen,  years  of  age.*^ 

While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  standards 
ivf  his  brothers,  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  efieminate 
tnx^  of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Persian 
war.  At  the  decease  of  Constantino,  the  throne  of  the  East 
was  filled  by  Sapor,  son  of  Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  and 
grandson  of  Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius,  had 
humbly  confessed  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  power. 
Although  Sapor  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long  reign,  he 
was  still  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  accession, 
by  n  very  strange  fatality,  had  preceded  that  of  his  birth. 
Tho  wife  of  Hormouz  remained  pregnant -at  the  time  of  her 
husband^s  death ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex,  as  well  as 
of  the  event,  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Sassan.  The  apprehensions  of  civil  war  were  at 
length  removed,  by  the  positive  assumnce  of  the  Magi,  that 
the  widow  of  Hormouz  had  conceived,  and  would  safely  pro- 
duce a  son.  Obedient  to  the  voice  of  superstition,  the  Per- 
sians prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 
A  Toyal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  state,  was  exhibited 
.n  tl^  midst  of  the  palace ;  the  diadem  was  placed  on  the 
spot,  which  might  be  supposed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  the  prostrate  satraps  adored  the  majesty  of 
their  invisible  and  insensible  sovereign.^     If  any  credit  can 

•*  Euseb.  in  Yit.  Coiurtantin.  L  iv.  c.  69.  Zosimus,  L  ii.  p.  117. 
Idat.  in  Chran.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hut  des  Empereim, 
torn.  ir.  p.  1086— 1091.  The  reign  of  the  eldest  {pother  at  Constan- 
tini^le  is  noticed  only  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle. 

^  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  oentiuy,  is  the  author  of  this 
story,  (L  iv.  p.  135,  edit.  Louvre.)  He  derived  his  information  from 
some  extracts  of  the  Persian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by 
the  interpreter  Sergius,  during  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coro- 
nation of  the  mother  of  Sapor  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Schikard, 
(Tarikh.  p.  116,)  and  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth&que  Oricntale,  p.  763.)* 


•  The  aathsr  of  the  Zenut-ul-Tarikh  sUtes,  that  the  lady  herseU  af 
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be  giyen  to  this  marvellous  tale,  which  seems,  howercr,  to  Im 
countenanced  by  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  by  the  extra* 
ordinary  duration  of  his  reign,  we  must  admire  not  only  the 
foitnne,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the  soA,  sequestered 
education  of  a  Persian  harem,  the  royal  youth  could  disoovei 
the  importance  of  exercising  the  yigor  of  his  mind  and  body  ; 
and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved  a  throne,  on  which  he 
had  been  seated,  while  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  the  duties 
and  temptations  of  absolute  power.  His  minority  was  exposed 
to  the  almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord ;  him 
capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful  king 
of  Yemen,  or  Arabia ;  anid  the  majesty  of  the  royal  family 
was  degraded  by  the  captivity  of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the 
deceased  king.  But  as  soon  as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  the  presumptuous  Thair,  his  nation,  and  his  country, 
fell  beneath  the  first  efibrt  of  the  yotuig  warrior ;  who  used 
his  victoiy  with  so  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigor  and  clemency, 
that  he  obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs 
the  title  of  Dhotdaenqf^  or  protector  of  the  nation.^ 

The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemies  ascribe 
the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  animated  by  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  fathers,  and  of  wrest- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  bejrond  • 
the  Tigris.  The  military  fame  of  Constantino,  and  the  real  x 
or  apparent  strength  of  his  government,  suspended  the  attack ; 
and  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  provoked  the  resent* 
ment,  his  artful  negotiations  amused  the  patience  of  the  Im- 
perial court.  The  death  of  Constantino  was  the  signal  of 
war,^  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian 

^  D'Herbelot,  Blblioth&que  OiioLtale,  p.  764.* 

**  Sextiu  RuAis,  (c.  26,)  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptibie 
suthoiity,  affirms,  that  the  Persians  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that 
Oonstantine  was  preparing  to  march  against  them :  yet  the  superior 


irmed  her  belief  of  this  from  the  extraordinary  liTeliness  of  the  infant,  and 
its  lying  on  the  right  side.  Those  who  are  sage  on  sueh  subjects  must 
determine  what  right  she  had  to  be  positire  from  these  symptoms.  Mal- 
colm, Hist,  of  Persia,  i.  88.  —  M. 

*  Gibbon,  according  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  has  greatlv  mistaken  the  deriva* 
tion  of  this  name ;  it  means  Zoolaktaf,  the  Lora  of  tne  Shoulders,  from  his 
directing  the  shoulders  of  his  captives  to  be  pierced  and  then  dislocated  by 
a  string  passed  through  them.  Eastern  authors  are  agreed  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  title.  Malcolm,  i.  84.  Gibbon  took  his  derivatloa 
from  D'Herbelot,  who  gires  both,  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  *h»  LeU 
Tarikh.  —  M. 
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fiootier  leeined  to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the  prospect  of 
a  lich  spoil  and  an  easy  conquest.  The  example  of  the  mas* 
Rscves  of  the  palace  dtfTused  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and 
■edition  among  the  troops  of  the  East,  who  were  no  longer 
restiained  by  their  habits  of  obedience  to  a  veteran  command* 
er.  By  the  prudence  of  Constantiusy  whoy  from  the  interview 
with  fajs  brothers  in  Pannonia,  immediately  hastened  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  legions  were  gradually  restored 
to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline ;  but  the  season  of  anarchy 
had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  to 
occupy  several  of  the  roost  important  fortresses  of  Mesopo- 
tBunia.^  In  Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed 
the  peace  and  glory  which  he  deserved  by  his  valor  and  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  Bome.t  The  firm  alliance  which  he  maintained 
with  Coostantine  was  productive  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of 
temporal  benefits ;  by  the  conversion  of  Tiridates,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero,  the  Christian  faith 
was  preached  and  established  from  the  Eupbmtes  to  the  shores 
ai  the  Caspian,  and  Armenia  was  attached  to  the  empire  by 
the  double  ties  of  policy  and  religion.  But  as  many  of  the 
Annenian  nobles  still  refused  to  abandon  the  plurality  of  their 
gods  and  of  their  wives,  the  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  a  discontented  fiiction,  which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of 
their  sovereign,  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour  of  his 
death.  He  died  at  length  aAer  a  reign  of  fiAy-six  years,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  Annenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates. 
His  lawfbl  heir  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Christian  priests 
were  either  murdered  or  expelled  from  their  churches,  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were  solicited  to  descend  from 
dieir  mountains ;  and  two  of  the  most  powerful  governors, 

wei^  of  the  testimony  of  Euiebius  obliges  us  to  admit  the  prelim- 
fakszies,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treaty.    See  lillemont,  Hist  dss 
Emperenxs,  torn.  ir.  p.  420.* 
^  Julian.  Orat.  L  p.  20. 


*  Constaatine  had  endeaTored  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  persecutions, 
whidi,  at  the  inatisataon  of  the  Magi  and  the  Jews,  Sapor  haa  commenced 
iSamst  the  Christians.  Eiueb.  Vit.  Hist.  Theod.  i.  25.  Sosom.  ii.  e.  8, 15. 
-M. 

T  Tiridates  had  sustained  a  war  against  Maximin,  caused  by  the  hatred 
of  the  latter  against  Christiaiiity.  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
eoahnecd  Qiriatianity.  About  the  year  276  it  wa>  the  religion  of  the  lung, 
the  noUss*  and  the  people  of  Armenia.  From  St.  Martii^  Supplement  to 
Ls  Beau,  t.  L  p.  78-  Compare  Freface  to  History  of  Yartan,  by  jhrofessof 
Meamsaii,  p.  ix. -^M. 
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usurping  the  ensigns  or  the  powers  of  rojralty,  implored  the 
assistance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities  to  tiM 
Persian  garrisons.  The  Christian  party,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the  immediate  successor  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  had  recourse  to  the  piety  of  Con- 
stantius.  After  the  troubles  had  continued  about  three  yean, 
Antiochus,  one  \>f  the  officers  of  the  household,  executed  with 
success  the  Imperial  commission  of  restoring  Cboeroes,*  the 
son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  of  distributing 
honors  and  rewards  among  the  faithful  servants  of  the  house 
of  Arsaces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  geneml  amnesty,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious  satraps.  But 
the  Romans  derived  more  honor  than  advantage  from  this 
revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a  puny  stature  and  a 
pusillanimous  spirit.  Unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averse 
to  the  society  of  mankind,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a 
retired  palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Eleu- 
therjs,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove ;  where  he  con- 
sumed his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  To  secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the.  fertile 
province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage  of  Tiridates,  and 

*  Chosroes  was  restored  probably  b^  Licinius,  between  314  and  319. 
There  was  an  Antiochus  who  was  pnefectus  vigilum  at  Rome,  as  anpeara 
from  the  Thcodosian  Code»  (1.  ill.  de  inf.  his  qus  sub  ty.,)  in  S2i8,  ana  firom 
a  fragment  of  the  same  work  published  by  M.  Amedee  peyron,  in  319.  He 
may  before  this  have  been  sent  into  Annenia.  St.  M.  p.  407.  [Is  it  not 
more  probable  that  Antiochus  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Cesar 
who  ruled  in  the  East  ?  —  M.]  Chosroes  wan  succeeded  in  the  year  322 
by  his  son  Diran.  Diran  was  a  weak  prince,  and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
bis  reign,  A.  D.  337,  was  betrayed  Into  the  power  of  the  Persians  by  the 
treachery  of  his  chamberlain  and  the  Persian  governor  of  Atropatene  or 
Aderbi^jan.  He  was  blinded:  his  wife  and  his  son  Arsaces  shared  his 
captivity,  but  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Annenia  claimed  the  protection  of 
Rome ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  Constantine's  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Persians.  — The  king  of  Persia  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  brave  resistance  of  the  people,  the  advance  of  Constan- 
tius,  and  a  defeat  which  his  armv  suffered  at  Oskha  in  Armenia,  and  the 
failure  before  Nisibis,  forced  Shahpour  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace.  Vaiai- 
Shahpour,  the  perfidious  ffovcrnor  of  Atropatene,  was  flayed  alive  ;  Dirar 
and  his  son  were  releasea  from  captivity ;  Diran  reftised  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  retired  to  an  obscure  retreat :  his  son  Arsaces  was  crowned 
king  of  Armenia.  Arsaces  pursued  a  vacillating  policy  between  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  and  Persia,  and  the  war  recommenced  in  the  year 
M5.  At  least,  that  was  the  period  of  the  expedition  of  Constantius  to'  the 
Bast.  See  St.  Martin,  additions  to  Le  Beau,  i.  442.  The  Persians  have 
made  an  extraordinary  romance  out  of  the  history  of  Shahpour,  who  went 
as  a  spy  to  Constantfnople,  was  taken,  harnessed  like  a  horse,  and  car 
ried  to  witness  the  devastation  of  hii  kingdom.    Mal'Mlm, '.  84. — M. 
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Ihe  %ietorioiji  aims  of  Galerius,  had  annexed  to  the  Ajrmenian 
moaaichy.^ 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantiua,  the 
Moirinces  of  the  East  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  the 
rersian  war.f  The  irregular  incunions  of  the  light  troopa 
alternately  spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  bey<Hid  the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to 
those  of  Antioch ;  and  this  active  service  was  performed  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  were  divided  in  their  interest  and 
auctions ;  some  of  their  independent  chiefs  being  enlisted  in 
the  party  of  Sapor,  whilst  others  had  engaged  their  doubtful 

*"  Julian.  OraL  L  i>.  20,  21.  Hoses  d  Chorene,  L  iL  e.  89,  L  iii. 
e.  1 — 9,  pb  226—240.  The  perfect  agreement  between  the  vague  hinti 
of  the  contemporary  orator,  and  the  circumstantial  narratiTe  of  the 
national  historian,  gives  light  to  the  former,  and  weight  to  the  latter. 
For  the  credit  of  Moses,  it  may  be  likewise  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Antaochns  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil  office  of  inferim 
dignitj.    See  Oodefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vL  p.  S50.* 


*  Gibbon  has  endeavored,  in  his  History,  to  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tion famished  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  only  Armenian  historian  then 
translated  into  Latin.  Gibbon  has  not  perceived  all  the  chronological  dif- 
Aeolties  which  occur  in  the  narrative  oi  that  writer.  He  has  not  thought 
of  all  the  critical  discussions  which  his  text  ought  to  undergo  before  it 
ean  be  combined  with  the  relations  of  the  western  writers.  From  want  of 
this  attention.  Gibbon  has  made  the  facta  which  he  has  drawn  from  this 
source  more  erroneous  then  the^  are  in  the  original.  This  judgment 
appUes  to  all  which  the  Bngliah  historian  has  derived  from  the  Armenian 
author.  I  have  made  the  liistory  of  Moses  a  subject  of  particular  atten- 
tion; and  it  is  with  confidence  that  I  offer  the  results,  which  I  insert 
here,  and  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  my  notes.  In  order  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  me  and  GKbbon,  I  will 
content  myself  with  remarkins,  that  throughout  he  has  committed  an 
anaehroniam  of  thirty  years,  m>m  whence  it  follows,  that  he  assigns  to 
the  reign  of  Constantius  many  events  which  took  place  during. that  of 
Constantine.  He  could  not,  therefore,  discern  the  true  connection  which 
exists  between  the  Roman  history  and  that  of  Armenia,  or  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Constantine,  at  the  close  of  Ms  life, 
to  make  war  upon  the  Persians,  or  of  the  motives  which  detained  Cou- 
stantius so  longin  the  Bast;  he  does  not  even  mention  them.  St.  Mar- 
tin, note  on  Le  Beau,  L  406.  I  have  inserted  M.  St.  Martin's  observations, 
but  I  must  add,  that  the  chronology  which  he  proposes,  is  not  generally 
received  by  Armenian  scholars,  not,  I  believe,  by  Professor  I^veumanp 
— M. 

t  it  ma  during  this  war  that  a  bold  flatterer  {whose  name  is  imknown) 
paolished  the  Itineraries  of  Alexander  and  Trajan,  in  order  to  direct  the 
fietoriom  Constantius  in  the  footsteps  of  those  great  conquerors  of  the 
Bast  The  former  of  these  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  by  M 
Aagelo  Mai,  (Milan,  1817,  reprinted  at  Frankfort,  1818.)  It  adds  so  lit* 
tk  to  OUT  knowledge  of  Alexander's  campaigns,  that  it  only  excites  our 
ngni  that  it  is  not  the  Itinerary  of  Trajan,  of  irhose  eastern  victories  wi 
kavi  no  distinct  record.  —  M. 
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fidelity  to  tne  emperor.^  The  more  grave  and  ^mpoitaai 
operations  of  the  war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigor ;  and 
the  armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each  other  io 
nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Constantius  himself  com* 
maoded  in  person.^  The  event  of  the  day  waa  meet  com* 
monly  adverse  to  the  Romans,  but  ni  the  battle  of  Singara, 
their  imprudent  valor  had  almost  achieved  a  signal  and  decisive 
victory.  The  stationary  troops  of  Sii/gam*  retired  on  the 
approach  of  Sapor,  who  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges, 
and  occupied  near  the  village  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous 
camp,  which,  by  the  labor  of  his  numerous  pioneers,  he  sur- 
rounded in  one  day  with  a  deep  ditch  and  a  lofty  rampart  His 
formidable  host,  when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle, 
covered  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above  twelve  miles,  which  separated 
the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike  impatient  to  engage ;  but 
the  Barbarians,  after  a  slight  resistance,  fled  in  disorder ;  uu- 
able  to  resist,  or  desirous  to  weary,  the  strength  of  the  heavy 
legions,  who,  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  pursued  them  across 
the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of  cavalry,  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor,  which  had  been  posted  before  the  gates  of  the 
camp  to  protect  their  retreat  Constantius,  who  was  hurried 
along  in  the  pursuit,  attempted,  without  effect,  to  restrain  the 
ardor  of  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  the  dangers  of 
the  approaching  night,  and  the  certainty  of  completing  their 
success  with  the  return  of  day.     As  they  depended  much 

**  AmmianuB  (xiv.  4)  gives  a  livelY  description  of  the  wandering 
and  predatory  Ufo  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines 
v>f  AjBsyria  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adven- 
tures of  Malehus,  which  Jorom  has  related  in  so  ontertaining  a  man- 
ner, that  the  high  road  between  Bertea  and  Edeasa  was  infested  by 
these  robbers.    See  Hieronym.  torn.  i.  p.  256. 

^  We  shall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war,  (z. 
10.)  A  Persis  enim  multa  et  gravia  pcrpcssus,  sspe  oaptia,  oppidis, 
obsessis  urbibus,  caesis  exercitibns,  ntdlumque  ei  contra  Saporem 
proapenim  praslium  fuit,  nisi  quod  apud  Singaram,  fcc  This  honest 
account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus,  Rufria,  and  Jorom* 
The  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of  Libaniasb 
exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture ;  but  the  recantation  of  both  those 
orators,  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  tht 
emperor.  The  Commentary  of  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Juliaa 
is  profiisely  learned.  See  likewise  the  judicious  observatlona  of  TD 
Innont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  656. 


•  Now  Sinjar,  on  the  Rivsr  Chaboras.— M 
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moie  oo  their  own  valor  than  on  the  experience  or  ihe  abilitiefl 
of  theii  chief,  they  silenced  by  their  clamors  his  timid  remon* 
Btrances ,  and  rushing  with  fury  to  the  charge,  fiUed  up  the 
ditch,  broke  down  thu  rampart,  and  dispersed  themselves 
through  Uie  tents  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength,  and  to 
enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labors.  But  the  prudent  Sapor 
had  watched  the  moment  of  victory.  His  army,  of  which 
the  greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the  heights,  had  been 
spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  night ;  and  his  Persian  archers,  guided  by  the 
iUumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of  arrows  on  a  dis- 
armed and  licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of  history  ^ 
declares,  that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a  dreadful 
slan^ter*  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions  was  ex- 
posed to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Even  the  tenderness 
of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory  of  the  emperor  was 
sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  his  soldiei's,  chooses  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat  Yet 
one  of  those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Constan- 
tius,  relates,  with  amazing  coolness,  an  act  of  such  incredible 
cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  imprint  a  far 
deeper  stain  on  the  honor  of  the  Imperial  name.  The  son  of 
Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been  made  a  captive  in  the 
PersiaB  camp.  The  unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged, 
tortured,  and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.^ 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the 
field,  though  nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the  nations 
the  fame  of  his  valor  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  while  the  fortified  towns 
of  Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  and  ancient  city  of 
Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Romans.  In  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time  of  Lu- 

**  AcenrhnA  nootuniA  ooneertatione  pagnatum  est,  nostronim  copiis 
Digcnti  singe  oonibesis.  Ammisn.  xviiL  5.  See  likewiae  Butropius, 
z.  10,  sad  8.  Rufiis,  e.  27.* 

**  libsiiiiu,  Orat  iiL  p.  133,  with  Julian.  Orat  i.  p.  24,  and  Span* 
hsim's  Oimmieatary,  p.  179. 


*  The  Persian  historians^  or  romaneers,  do  not  mention  the  battle  of 
BkDgtn,  but  make  the  captive  Shahpour  escape,  defeat,  and  take  prisoner 
the  Eoman  emperor.  The  Boman  captives  were  forced  to  repair  all  tiis 
■anges  they  had  committed,  even  to  replanting  the  smallest  trees  Mai* 
•ehB.i  85  -«M. 
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cullus,  had  Deen  deservedly  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  East 
sustained  three  memorable  sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor ; 
and  the  disappointed  monarch,  afler  urging  his  attacks  abore 
sixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  days,  was  thrice  repulsed  with 
loss  and  ignominy.^  This  large  and  populous  city  was  situate 
about  two  days'  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  A 
treble  enclosure  of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  ;^^ 
and  the  intrepid  resistance  of  Count  Lucilianus,  and  his  gar* 
rison,  was  seconded  by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  people. 
The  citizens  of  Nisibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  bishop,^  inured  to  arms  by  the  presence  of  danger,  and 
convinced  of  the  intentions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian  colony 
in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them  away  into  distant  and  barba- 
rous captivity.  The  event  of  the  two  former  sieges  elated 
heir  confidence,  and  exasperated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
Great  King,  who  advanced  a  third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the 
head  of  the  united  forces  of  PerRia  and  India.  The  ordtnary 
machines,  invented  to  batter  or  undecmine  the  walls,  wtvn 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Romans ;  and 
many  days  had  vainly  elapsed,  when  Sapor  embraced  a  reso- 
lution worthy  of  an  eastern  monarch,  who  believed  that  the 
elements  themselvej  were  subject  to  his  power.  At  the  stated 
season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  Armenia,  the  River 
Mygdonius,  which  divides  the  plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis, 
forms,  like  the  Nile,^  an  inundation  over  the  adjaoent  countiy. 


**  See  Julian.  Orat  i.  p.  27,  Orat  11.  p.  62,  &o.,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Spanheim,  (p.  188 — 202,)  who  illustrates  tiie  circumstaneea,  and 
aacertains  the  time  of  the  three  ^egea  of  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are 
likewise  examined  by  Tillemont,  (Hist,  dea  Emperouis,  torn.  iv.  p.  668, 
671,  674.)  Something  is  added  from  Zosimus,  L  ilL  p.  161,  and  the 
Alexandnne  Chronicte,  p.  290. 

^  Sallust  Fragment.  Uxxi^.  edit.  Brosscs,  and  Plutarch  in  LucidL 
tom.  iiL  p.  184.  NisibiB  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fiily 
houses :  the  marshy  lands  produce  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as 
far  as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris,  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  towna  and 
villages.     See  Niebuhr,  v  oyages,  tom.  iL  p.  800 — ^309. 

*  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (L  ii.  c.  SO)  ascribes  to  St.  James, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  tiie 
defence  of  his  country.  He  appeared  on  the  walls  und^  the  figure 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an  army  of  gnats  to  sting  the  tiunks 
of  the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new  Sennacherib. 

**  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (tom.  ii.  p.  307)  allows 
a  rery  considerable  swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  oyer  which  he  aaw  a 
bridge  of  twelve  arches :  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understai^  thii 
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By  the  bbor  of  tlie  Persians,  the  course  jf  the  river  was 
slopped  helow  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  confined  on  every 
nde  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  artificial  lake,  a  fleet 
of  armed  vessels  filled  with  soldiers,  and  with  engines  which 
discharged  stones  of  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced  in 
ofder  of  battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level,  the  troops 
whidk  defended  the  ramparts.*  The  irresistible  force  of  the 
waters  was  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending  parties,  till  at 
length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to  sustain  the  accumulated 
prasure,  gave  way  at  once,  and  exposed  an  ample  breach  of 
SUB  bumlied  and  fifty  feet  The  Persians  were  instantly 
driven  to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of  Nisibis  depended  on  the 
event  of  the  day.  The  heavy-armed  cavalry,  who  led  the 
van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed  in  the  mud,  and 
great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unseen  holes  which  had 
been  filled  by  the  rushing  waters.  The  elephants,  made  furi* 
ous  by  their  wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled 
down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  Great  King, 
^K),  from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his 
utns,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the  signal  of  the 
retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  hours  the  prosecution  of  the 
attack.  But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of 
the  night ;  and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a  new  wall  of  six 
feet  in  height,  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of 
the  breach.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
uid  the  loss  of  m<Mre  than  twenty  thousand  men.  Sapor  still 
pressed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness, 
which  CDuld  have  yielded  only  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  Massagetae.^    Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily 

pviQel  of  a  trifling  liyrdet  witli  a  mighty  riyer.  .  There  are  many  cir- 
cunutancea  obsouxe,  and  almost  unintelligible,  in  the  description  of 
tkeee  stapendous  water- works, 

"  We  are  obliged  toZonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  11,)  for  this  invasioa 
of  the  Masaagetfe,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  sexiea 
of  erents,  to  which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  history  of 
Anumanus. 


*  Macdonald  Kinnier  obserres  on  these  floating  batteries,  *'  As  the 
■isTition  of  ^lace  is  considerablv  above  the  level  of  the  country  in  its 
iniatediate  viemity,  and  the  Mygaouias  is  a  very  insignificant  streamp  it  is 
diflkalt  to  imagine  bow  this  work  could  have  been  accomollshed,  eysn 
*itk  the  wondemil  resources  which  the  king  most  have  had  at  his  disposaL" 
Otograpblcal  Memoir,  p.  262.  ~M. 

16  • 
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relinquLoed  the  siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  fron 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus«  The  dangeT 
and  difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  soon  after* 
rvards  to  conclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a  truce  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes ; 
as  Constantius  himself,  aAer  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  was 
involved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  West,  in  a  civil  coulee 
which  required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  undivided  strength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three  years  had  scareel  j 
elapsed  before  the  sons  of  Constantino  seemed  impatient  to 
convince  mankind  that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting 
themselves  with  the  dominions  which  they  were  unqualified  to 
govern.  The  eldest  of  those  princes  soon  complained,  that  he 
was  defrauded  of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  their 
murdered  kinsmen ;  and  though  he  might  yield  to  the  supe* 
rior  guilt  and  merit  of  Constantius,  he  exacted  from  Constans 
the  cession  of  the  Afrksan  provinces,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
rich  countries  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother 
had  acquired  by  the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  sincer- 
ity, which  Constantino  experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless 
negotiation,  exasperated  the  fierceness  of  his  temper;  and  he 
eagerly  listened  to  those  favorites,  who  suggested  to  him  that 
his  honor,  as  well  as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  the  quarrel.  At  the  head  of  a  tumultuary  band, 
suited  for  rapine  rather  than  for  conquest,  he  suddenly  bn^e 
into  the  dominions  of  Constans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  the  country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  efiects  of  his 
resentment.  The  measures  of  Constans,  who  then  resided  in 
Dacia,  were  directed  with  more  prudence  and  ability.  On  the 
news  of  his  brother^s  invasion,  he  detached  a  select  and  dis* 
ciplined  bodv  of  his  Illyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them 
in  person,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenants  soon  terminated  the  unnatural  contest.  By 
the  artful  appearances  of  flight,  Constantino  was  betrayed  into 
an  ambuscade,  which  had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where 
tb3  rash  youth,  with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  sur* 
rounded,  and  slain.  His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the 
obscure  stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained  the  honors  of  an  Impe* 
rial  sepulchre  ;  but  his  provinces  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  conqueror^  who,  refusing  to  admit  his  elder  brother 
Constantius  to  any  share  in  these  new  acquisitions,  maintained 
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the  andiBputcd  posseasion  of  more  than  two  ^nrds  of  tlw 
Roman  empire.^^ 

The  fate  of  Conslans  himself  mn  delayed  about  ten  yean 
.oQger,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother^s  death  was  reserved 
for  the  move  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic  traitor.  The  per- 
MOooB  tendency  of  the  system  introduced  by  Constantine  was 
displayed  in  the  feeble  administration  of  his  sons ;  who^  by 
their  vices  and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  afiectioni 
of  their  people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Conatans,  from  the 
unmerited  success  of  his  arms,  was  rendered  more  contempti- 
ble by  his  want  of  abilities  and  application.  His  fond  partiality 
towards  some  Grerman  captives,  distinguished  only  by  the 
charms  of  youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people  ;^ 
and  Magnentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was  himself  of 
Barbarian  esrtiaction,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  discontent 
to  assert  the  honor  of  the  Eoman  name.''®  The  chosen  bands 
of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as 
their  leader,  maintained  the  most  respectable  and  important 
station  in  the  Imperial  camp.  The  friendship  of  Marcellinu% 
count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the 
means  of  seduction.  The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the 
most  specious  arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them  to 
break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  servitude ;  and,  by  the  choice  of 
an  active  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  same  virtues 
which  had  raised  the  ancestors  of  the  degenerate  Constans 
from  a  private  condition  U>  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  Mareellinus,  under 

"  The  caiues  and  the  events  of  this  ciril  war  are  related  with  much 
poplesi^  and  contradictioii.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zonaraa  and  the 
younger  Victor.  The  monody  (ad  Calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.) 
pronounced  on  the  death  of  Constantine,  might  have  been  Tery  in- 
structive ;  but  prudence  and  falii«*  taste  engaged  the  orator  to  involve 
hhnaelf  in  vague  deolamation. 

•  Qoamm  (jpwUium)  obsides  pretio  quositoa  pueroe  venustiores 
quod  cultiua  habuerat  Ubidine  hujuamodi  aisiase  oro  oerto  habetur. 
Had  not  the  depraved  taste  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  the 
elder  Yictor,  who  held  a  considerable  office  in  hia  brother's  reign, 
would  not  have  asserted  it  in  such  positive  terms. 

*  Julian.  Orat  i.  and  iL  Zoom.  L  ii  p.  134.  Victor  in  Epitome. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magnentius  was  bom  in  one  of  those 
Barbarian  colonies  which  Constantiua  Chlorus  had  established  in  Oau), 
'see  this  Hiatorv,  voL  L  p.  414.)  His  behavior  may  remind  us  of  ^o 
paSziot  earl  of  Leicester,  the  funous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  could 
Dsnmade  the  good  people  of  England,  that  he,  a  Frenehmaa  by  birthi 
dad  taken  azmii  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  fiavoritea. 
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tne  pretence  of  celebrating  his  son's  birthd&y,  ga^e  a  splen 
did  entertainment  to  the  iUustrious  and  honorable  persons  of 
the  court  of  Graul,  which  then  resided  in  the  city  of  Autun. 
The  intemperance  of  the  feast  was  artfully  protracted  till  a 
very  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  the  unsuspecting  guests  were 
tempted  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty  free- 
dom of  conversation.  On  a  sudden  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  Magnentius,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  moments, 
returned  into  the  apartment,  invested  with  the  diadem  and 
purple.  The  conspirators  instantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles 
of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  The  surprise,  the  terror,  the 
intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  mutual  ignorance  of 
the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted  them  to  join  their  voices  to 
the  general  acclamation.  The  guards  hastened  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  ;  the  gates  of  the  town  were  shut ;  and  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius  became  roaster  of  the  troopn 
and  treasure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his  secrecy 
and  diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of  surprinng  the 
person  of  Constans,  who  was  pursuing  in  the  adjacent  forest 
his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures 
of  a  more  private  and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid  pit^reas 
of  fame  allowed  him,  however,  an  instant  for  flight,  though 
the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  resistance.  Before  he  could  reach  a  seaport  in 
Spain,  where  he  intended  to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near 
Heiena,^^  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  party  of  light 
cavalry,  whose  chief,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple, 
executed  his  commission  by  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine.79 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this  easy  but 
important  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun  was 
imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  authority  of 
Magnentius  was  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  two  great  prefectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy ;  and  the  usurper 

^*  This  ancient  city  had  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  Dliberis. 
(Pomponius  Mela,  iL  5.)  The  muniflcenoe  of  Constantine  gave  it 
new  splendor,  and  his  mother*8  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne) 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  long  afterwards  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modem  RousiUon.  See  D' Anvflle, 
N'otice  de  1' Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  380.  Longuerue,  Description  de  la 
Fnmce,  p.  223,  and  the  Marca  Hispanica,  L  i.  c.  2. 

^  Zosimus,  L IL  p.  119,  120.  Zonaras,  torn.  U.  L  xiiL  p.  13,  and  tins 
A^bhreviators. 
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|irepaied,  hy  eyery  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a  treanire, 
which  might  discharge  the  obligation  of  an  immense  donative, 
snd  supply  the  expenses  of  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries 
of  niyricuni,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of  GreecOi 
had  long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetninio,  an  aged  gen- 
eml,  beloved  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had 
acquired  some  reputatbn  by  his  experience  and  services  in 
war.^  Attached  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the 
house  of  Constantino,  he  immediately  gave  the  strangest 
usuraoces  to  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  late  master,  that 
he  would  expose,  with  unshaken  fidelity,  his  person  and  his 
tioopa,  to  inflict  a  just  revenge  on  the  traitors  of  Graul.  But 
the  le^g^ooM  of  Yetranio  were  seduced,  rather  than  provoked, 
by  the  example  of  rebellion ;  tlieir  leader  soon  betrayed  a 
want  of  firmness,  or  a  want  of  sincerity ;  and  his  ambition 
derived  a  specious  pretence  from  the  approbation  o£  the  prin- 
cess  Constantina.  That  cruel  and  aspiring  woman,  who  had 
obtained  from  the  great  Constantino,  her  father,  the  rank  of 
Augu9taj  placed  the  diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  bead 
of  the  Blyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to  expect  from  his  victory 
the  accomplishment  of  those  unbounded  hopes,  of  which  she 
had  been  disappointed  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Hanni- 
baljanus.  Periu4)s  it  was  without  the  consent  of  Constantina, 
that  the  new  emperor  formed  a  necessary,  though  dishonora- 
ble, alliance  with  the  usurper  of  the  West,  whose  purple  was 
so  lecently  stained  with  her  brother^s  blood.^^ 

The  intelligence  of  these  important  events,  which  so  deeply 
aflfected  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Imperial  house,  recalled 
the  arms  of  Constantius  from  the  inglorious  prosecution  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  recommended  the  care  of  the  East  to  his 
lieutenants,  and  aAerwards  to  his  cousin  Grallus,  whom  he 
raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne  ;  and  marohed  towards  Eu- 
rope, with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope  and  fear, 
of  grief  and  indignation.  On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea  in 
Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 

^  Satropius  (x.  10)  describes  Yetranio  with  more  temper,  and  pzob- 
ablj  with  more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Victora.  Yetranio  waa 
boiB  of  obaeure  parents  in  the  wild<»t  parta  of  Maesia ;  and  so  much 
had  his  edneation  been  neglected,  thit,  after  his  elevation,  he  studied 
the^h^bet 

''*  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Yetranio  is  described  by 
Julian  in  his  firsC  oration,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim,  who 
disfnises  ^he  situation  and  l)ehavior  of  Constantina. 
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Iktagnentius  and  Yetranio.  The  firat  author  oi  the  compifacTy 
Mansellinus,  who  in  some  measure  had  hestowed  the  purple 
on  his  new  maater,  boldly  accepted  this  dangerous  commis- 
sion ;  and  his  three  colleagues  were  selected  from  the  iilua- 
trious  pcfBonages  of  the  state  and  army.  These  deputies 
were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment,  and  to  alarm  the 
fears,  of  Gonstantius.  They  were  empowered  to  offer  him  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  western  princes,  to  cement  their 
union  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  Gonstantius  with  the  daughtei 
of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with  the  ambitious 
Constantina;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty  the  preemi- 
nence of  rank,  which  might  justly  be  claimed  by  the  empercii 
of  the  East  Should  pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge  him  to 
refuse  these  equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadofs  were  ordered 
to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend  his  rash- 
ness, if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns  of  the  Weat  to 
exert  their  superior  strength ;  and  to  employ  against  him  that 
valor,  those  abilities,  and  those  legions,  to  which  the  house  of 
Constantino  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs*  Such 
propositions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to  deserve  the  axMi 
serious  attention ;  the  answer  of  Gonstantius  was  deferred  till 
the  next  day ;  and  as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of 
justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus 
addressed  his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or  affected  cre- 
dulity :  ^  Last  night,"  said  he,  *^  after  I  retired  to  rest,  the 
shade  of  the  great  Gonstantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of  ray 
murdered  brother,  rose  before  my  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice 
awakened  me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  assured  me  of  the  success  and  immortal  glory  which 
would  crewn  the  justice  of  my  arms.'^  The  authority  of  such 
a  vision,  or  rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced  every 
doubt,  and  excluded  all  negotiation.  The  ignominious  temia 
of  peace  were  rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the  ambaasadora 
of  the  tyrant  was  dbmissed  with  the  haughty  answer  of  Gon- 
stantius ;  his  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  the 
law  of  nations,  were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  contending  powers 
prepared  to  wage  an  implacable  war.^^ 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  perhaps  was  the  duty,  of 
the  brother  of  Gonstans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of  Gaul. 
The  situation  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of  milder 
measures ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Eastern  emperor  was  directed 

"  See  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Ezcerpta  Legaiioiieiii.  p.  27* 
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to  diBumte  his  antagonists,  and  to  separate  the  forces  of  illyn- 
aim  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Vetranio,  who,  fluctn 
atiog  some  time  between  the  opposite  views  6f  honor  and 
ioteiest,  displayed  to  the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper, 
and  was  insensibly  engaged  in  die  snares  of  an  artful  negotia- 
tion. Constantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitiniate  and  equal 
colieague  in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce 
hb  disgraceful  idliance  with  Magnentius,  and  appoint  a  place 
of  interview  on  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  provinces ; 
where  they  might  pledge  their  friendship  by  mutual  vows  of 
fidelity,  and  regulate  by  common  consent  the  future  operations 
cf  the  civil  war.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetmnio 
adnuiced  to  the  city  of  Sardica,^®  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
nod  horae^  and  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  infantry ;  a  powei 
so  far  superior  to  the  forces  of  Constantius,  that  the  Illyrian 
emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life  and  fortunes  of  his 
rival,  who,  depending  on  the  success  of  his  private  negotia- 
tions,  had  seduced  ihe  troops,  and  undermined  the  throne,  of 
Vetranio.  The  chiefs,  who  had  secretly  embraced  the  party 
of  Constantius,  prepared  in  his  favor  a  public  spectacle,  calcu- 
kited  to  discover  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude.''^ 
The  united  armies  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  a  large 
plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  according  to  the  rules  of 
ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  or  rather  scaffold,  was 
erected,  from  whence  the  emperors  were  accustomed,  on 
solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue  the  troops.  The 
well'ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians,  with  drawn 
swords,  or  with  erected  spears,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
the  cohorts  of  infantry,  distinguished  by  the  vciriety  of  their 
amis  and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  cirole  round  the  tribu- 
nal ;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  preserved  was 
sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  cbunor  or  of  applause. 
In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly,  the  two  emperois 
were  called  upon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  affairs: 
the  precedency  of  rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of 

^  ZoDMOM,  torn.  iL  1.  xiii.  p.  16.  The  position  of  Sardica,  ne«r  ths 
modem  city  of  Sophia,  appears  better  suited  to  this  interview  than 
the  aitaation  of  either  Naissua  or  Sirmitun,  where  it  is  placed  by 
Jerom,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen. 

""  See  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  31 ;  and  Zosi 
■BUS,  1.  iL  p.  122.    The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  servea  te 
81ui(ftte  the  difliise  but  Tague  doicriptiona  of  the  orator.  ^ 
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Constantius ,  and  though  he  was  indifferently  skilled  in  the  aiti 
of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himself,  under  these  difficult  circum* 
stances,  with  firmness,  dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first 
part  of  his  oration  seemed  to  be  pointed  only  against  the 
tyrant  of  Craul ;  but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel 
murder  of  Constans,  he  insinuated,  that  none,  except  a  brother, 
could  claim  a  right  to  the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  dis- 
played, with  some  complacency,  the  glories  of  his  Imperial 
race ;  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  troops  the  valor,  the 
triumphs,  the  liberality  of  the  great  Constantino,  to  whose  sons 
the^  had  engaged  their  allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  the  mgratitude  of  his  most  favor^  servants  had  tempted 
(hem  to  violate.  The  officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal, 
and  were  instructed  to  act  their  parts  in  this  extraordinary 
scene,  confessed  the  irresistible  power  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence, by  saluting  the  emperor  Constantius  as  their  lawful 
sovereign.  The  contagion  of  loyalty  and  repentance  was 
communicated  from  rank  to  rank ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica 
resounded  with  the  universal  acclamation  of  ^*  Away  with 
these  upstart  usurpers !  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  son  of 
Constantino !  Under  his  banners  alone  we  will  fight  and  con- 
quer." The  shout  of  thousands,  their  menacing  gestures, 
the  fierce  clashing  of  their  arms,  astonished  and  subdued  the 
courage  of  Yetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his 
followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead  of  em- 
bracing the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair,  he  tamely  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate ;  and  taking  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in 
the  view  of  both  armies  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  con- 
queror. Constantius  used  his  victory  with  prudence  and 
moderation ;  and  raising  from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant, 
whom  he  afiected  to  style  by  the  endearing  name  of  rather, 
he  gave  him  his  hand  to  descend  from  the  throne.  The  city 
of  Prusa  was  assigned  for  the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdi- 
cated monarch,  who  lived  six  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  affluence.  He  often  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  Constantius,  and,  with  a  veiy  amiable  simplicity, 
adrised  his  benefactor  to  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and 
to  seek  for  content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  die 
peaceful  obscurity  of  a  private  condition.^^ 

^  The  younger  Victor  asdgna  to  his  exile  the  emphatical  appeQi^ 
ixon  of  '*  Yoluptarium  otium."  Socmtes  (L  iL  c.  28^  u  the  vonoher 
for  the  correBpondenco  with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  provs 
that  Vetranio  was,  indeed,  prope  ad  atultitiam  aiaqpUcusimus, 
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The  behavior  of  Coostantius  on  this  memorable  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  spme  appearance  of  justice  ;  and  his  cour 
tien  compared  the  studied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or  a 
Deniostheaes  addressed  to  the  populace  of  Athens,  with  the 
victohbus  eloquence  which  had  persuaded  an  armed  multitude 
to  desert  and  depose  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.^  The 
approaching  cc^Ptest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more  serious 
and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
enconuter  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  com 
posed  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  of  Franks  and'  Saxons ;  of 
(hose  provincials  who  supplied  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and 
of  those  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fertile  plains  ^  of  the  Lower 
Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube,  pre- 
sented a  spacious  theatre ;  and  the  operations  of  the  civil  war 
were  protracted  during  the  summer  months  by  the  skill  or 
timidity  of  the  combatants.^^  Constantius  had  declared  his 
intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis,  a 
name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  victory,  which,  on  the  same  auspicious  ground,  had  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father  Constantme.  Yet  by  the' 
impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompassed 
his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a  gen* 
end  engagement  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to  tempt 
or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this  advantageous 
position ;  and  he  employed,  with  that  view,  the  various  marches 
evolutions,  and  stratagems,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  o!' 
4iar  could  suggest  to  an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by 
Bsaault  the  important  town  of  Siscia ;  made  an  attack  on  the 

^  Sam   Constantiiis facTnndim   vi  dejectum  Imperio  in 

priTBtum  otiixm  removit.  Qus  gloria  post  natum  Imperiiim  soli  pro  • 
cenit  eloquio  dementiftqae,  &e.  AunliuB  Yiotor*  JttUan,  and  The- 
nistiiu  (Oral.  iii.  and  iv.)  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  artificial  and 
IBody  eolozing  of  their  rhetoric 

**  fivsbeqaiaa  (p.  112)  travened  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia 
St  a  time  when  they  were  reduced  almoat  to  a  desert*  by  the  rec^>io 
cal  hostilities  of  the  Torks  and  Christians.  Yet  he  mentions  wild 
Bidniration  the  nnconqnerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  observes  that 
the  height  of  the  grass  was  sufficient  to  conceal  a  loaded  wagon  from 
Us  nght.  See  likewise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol 
a- p.  762,  &e. 

,  **  ZosbnuB  gires  a  rery  large  account  of  the  war,  and  the  negotia- 
^Qf  (L  u.  p.  123 — 130.)  But  as  he  neither  shows  himself  a  soldiet 
«or  a  poUtician,  his  narratire  must  be  weighed  with  attention,  and 
tecdved  with  caution. 

vol..  n.  17 
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city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in-  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  camp; 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Save  into  the  eaatem 
provinces  of  Illjrricum ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numeroos  detach- 
ment, which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  passes  of  Adame. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  tyrant  of  Graul 
showed  himself  master  of  the  field.  The  troops  of  Goostan- 
tius  were  harassed  and  dispirited ;  his  reputation  declined  in 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  his  pride  condescended  to  solicit  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  would  hscv^  resigned  to  the  assassin  of 
Constans  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps. 
These  offers  were  onfuroed  by  the  eloquence  of  Philip  the 
Imperial  ambassador ;  aiid  the  council  as  well  as  the  anny 
of  Magnendus  were  disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the  han^ty 
usurper,  careless  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave 
orders  that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or,  at  least, 
as  a  hoetage ;  while  he  despatched  an  officer  to  reproach  Con* 
stantius  with  the  weakness  of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  hioi  by 
the  promise  of  a  pardon  if  he  would  instantly  abdicate  the 
purple.  **  That  he  should  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  caose, 
and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity,**  was  the  only  answer 
wfiich  honor  permitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he  was  so 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  that  he  no  longer 
dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
representative.  The  negotiation  of  Philip  was  not,  however, 
ineffectual,  since  he  determined  Sylvanus  the  Prank,  a  gen- 
eral of  merit  and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a  con^dera^le 
body  of  cavalry,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Muna*. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  celebrated  in  modem  tir«ie8 
tor  a  bridge  of  boats,  five  miles  in 'length,  over  the  River  Ontve, 
and  the  adjacent  morasses,^  has  been  always  considered  nn  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  'Hungary.  Magneonus, 
directing  his  march  towards  Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  andf 
by  a  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  vigilance  of  the  garrison  extinguished  the  flames ;  the  ap-^ 
p roach  of  Constantius  led  him  no  time  to  continue  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  siege ;  and  the  emperor  soon  removed  the  only 
obstacle  that  could  embarrass  his  motions,  by  forcing  a  body 
of  troops  which  had  taken  poet  in  an  adjoining  amphitheatre. 

**  litis  remarkable  bridge,  which  ia  flanked  with  towera,  and  sup- 
ported on  large  wooden  pUca,  waa  eonatructed  A.  D.  1666,  by  SrHao 
Boliman,  to  facilitate  the  march  of  his  armira  into  Hungary.     Sem 
Browne's  Travels,  and  Buaching'a  Syatem  of  Oeography,   ▼«      U 
p,  90. 
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Tlw  fidd  of  battle  round  Maisa  was  a  naked  and  level  poLin : 
to  tins  ground  the  anny  of  Coostantius  formed,  with  the  Dnwo 
QD  thetr  right ;  while  ^ir  left,  either  from  die  nature  of  their 
diapositioo,  or  from  the  superiority  of  their  cavalry^  ezteoded 
§Br  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentius.^    The  troop«  on 
both  aides  lematned  under  arms,  in  anxious  ezpeetation,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  morning ;  and  the  son  of  Coostantine. 
mhet  animatmg  his  sokiiers  fay  an  eloquent  speech,  retired  into 
«  chm^  a^.  aofsae  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  com- 
mitted to  oiB  generals  the  conduct  of  this  decisive  day.^    Thev 
deaerred  his  confidence  by  the  vak>r  and  military  skill  which 
tbey  exerted.    They  wisely  began  the  action  upon  the  leA ; 
and  advancing  thetr  whole  wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line, 
they  suddenly  wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
whash  was  unpr^iared  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge. 
Bat  the  Eomans  of  the  West  soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  the  Barbariaiw  of  Germany  supported  the  renown 
of  their  national  bmvery.    The  engagement  soon  became 
general ;  was  maintained  with  various  and  singular  turns  of 
fortune ;  and  scarcely  ended  with  the  darkness  of  the  night 
The  signal  victory  which  Coostantius  obtained  is  attributed  to 
the  arms  of  his  cavalry.     His  cuirassiers  are  described  as  so 
OHLny  massy  statues  of  steel,  glittering  with  their  scaiy  armor, 
and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances  the  firm  array  of  the 
Gallic  legJonSi    As  soon  as  the  legions  gave  way,  the  lighter 
and  more  active  squadrons  of  the  second  line  rode  swoiil  in 
band  into  the  intervals,  and  completed  the  disorder.     In  the 
mean  while,  the  huge  bodies  of  the  Germans  were  exposed 
almost  naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Oriental  archers ;  and 
whole  troops  of  those  Barbarians  were  urged  by  anguish  and 
despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into  \he  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Dmve.^    The  number  of  the  slain  was  com- 


"  TUs  pontion,  and  the  sabaequent  erolutioiis,  are  clearly,  though 
aaadaelT,  deacribed  bj  Julian,  Ont.  i  p.  86. 

**  Solpiciiia  Sevenia,  1.  ii.  p.  406.  llie  emperor  paaaed  the  day  in 
ptayer  With  Valena,  the  Arian  biahop  of  Maisa,  who  gained  hia  eon- 
fidmce  by  announcing  the  succeaa  of  the  battle.  IL  de  Tillemont 
(HiaL  des  Smpereura,  torn.  iv.  p.  1110)  very  properly  remarks  the 
•SflBoe  of  Julian  with  regurd  to  the  peraonal  proweaa  of  Gonatantiua 
in  the  battle  of  Mursa.  The  silence  of  flattery  ia  aometlmea  equal  to 
the  most  poaitiTe  and  authentic  eyldcnce. 

*  lulian.  OraL  L  p.  36,  37 ;  and  Orat.  iL  p.  59,  60.  Zonaras,  torn, 
li  L  nii  p.  17.  Zoeimua,  L  iL  p.  130—133.  The  last  of  these  cele- 
bntai  the  dexterity  of  the  archer  lienelaua,  who  oould  discharge 
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puted  at  fifly-four  thousand  men,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  con 
querors  was  more  considerable  Uian  that  of  the  vanquished ;  ** 
a  circumstance  which  proves  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  aiid 
justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  consumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mursa,  by 
the  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers, 
or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  glory  of  Rorae.^  Notwith- 
standing the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator,  there  b  not  the  least 
/eason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deserted  his  own  standard  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
played the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till  the  day 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and  throwing 
away  the  Imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with  some  difficulty 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who  incessantly  followed 
his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the 
Julian  Alps.^ 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the  indolence  of  Constan- 
tius  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his  residence 
m  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  showed  a  seeming  resolution  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  mountains  and  morasses  which  for- 
tified the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The  surpriaal 
of  a  casUe  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the  Iraperialistc, 
Gould  scarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquish  the  possession 

p*  ■ 

three  arrows  at  the  same  time ;  an  advai^ge  which,  acoording  to  his 
ai)preheiuion  of  military  affairs,  materially  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Oonstantius. 

^  According  to  Zonaras,  Oonstantius,  out  of  SO,  000  men,  lost  30,000; 
and  Magnentius  lo«t  24,000  out  of  36,000.  Tlie  other  arddes  of  this 
account  seem  probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's 
army  must  have  been  mistaken,  either  by  the  author  or  his  tran- 
scribers. Magnentius  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the  West,  Ro- 
mans and  Barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which  cannot  fiuxiy 
be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000  men.    Julian.  Orat.  L  p.  34,  35. 

"  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  ek  dimicatione  consumptas  sunt,  ad  quelibeit 
bella  externa  idoneee,  qutt  multum  triumphorum  possent  seciuita- 
tisque  conferre.  Eutropius,  x.  13.  The  younger  viotor  cupiepseii 
hiinself  to  the  same  effect. 

"*  On  this  occasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of 
Zosimus  and  Zonaras  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Julian.  The 
younger  Victor  paints  the  cnaracter  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular 
light :  **  Sermonis  aoer,  animi  tumidi,  et  immodice  timtdus ;  artiiiuK 
tamen  ad  oocultandam  audacise  specie  formidinem."  Is  it  most  likely 
that  ill  the  battle  of  Mursa  his  behavior  was  governed  by  nature  or 
by  art  >    I  should  incline  for  the  latter. 
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of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had  supported  the 
cause  of  their  tyrant.®  But  the  memory  of  the  cruehiei 
exercised  hy  his  ministers,  after  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of 
Mepotian,had  led  a  deep  impression  of  honor  and  resentment 
00  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  That  rash  youth,  the  son  of  the 
princess  Eatropia,  and  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  had  seen 
with  indignation  the  sceptre  of  the  West  usurped  by  a  perfidi* 
ous  barfoarian.  Arming  a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and  glad- 
iators, he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  senate,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  precariously  reigned  during  a 
tumult  of  twenty-eight  days.  The  march  of  some  regular 
forces  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  hopes :  the  rebellion  wai 
eztingnished  in  the  blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia, 
and  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  to  all 
who  bad  contracted  a  fatal  alliance  with  the  name  and  family 
of  Constantine.^  But  as  soon  as  Constantius,  after  the  battle 
of  Mursa,  became  master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band 
of  noble  exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbor  of  the  Adriatic,  sought  protection  and  revenge  in  his 
victorious  camp.  By  their  secret  intelligence  with  their  coun- 
trymen, Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to  display 
the  banners  of  Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful  vet- 
eniDs,  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized  tlieir 
gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry,  the  legions, 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance 
U>  Constantius;  and  the  usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general 
desertion,  was  compelled,  with  the  remains  of  his  faithful 
troops,  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Graul. 
The  detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered  either  to  press 
or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  conducted  themselves 
with  the  usual  imprudence  of  success ;  and  allowed  him,  in 
the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pur- 


"  Julian.  Orat.  L  p.  88,  80.  In  that  plao<^  however,  aa  well  aa  in 
Ontioa  iL  p.  97*  ha  inainiiatea  the  general  diapoaitioxi  ot  the  aenate» 
the  people,  and  the  aoldiera  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

*"  The  eider  Victor  deaoribea,  in  a  pathetio  manner,  the  miserable 
Kmdition  of  Rome :  **  Cujus  stolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R>  patribusqae 
ssitio  fuit»  uti  paasim  domus,  fora,  vise,  templaque^  cmore,  cadaver:- 
iuiqae  o^ilerentur  bustomm  modo."  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  677) 
deplorea  the  &te  of  several  illustrious  victima,  and  Julian  (Orat.  iL 
».  68)  ezeomtea  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinua,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
ihe  house  of  Constantine. 

17* 
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■uera,  and  of  gratiiying  his  despair  by  the  canu4(e  <^  a 
victory.** 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced^  by  repeated  mia- 
fortunes,  to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  first 
despatched  a  senator,  in  whose  abilities  he  confided,  and  afler* 
wards  several  bishops,  whose  holy  character  might  obtain  a 
more  favorable  audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  piir* 
pie,  and  the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  ihe  emperor.  But  Constantius,  though  he  granted 
fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who  abandoned 
the  standard  of  rebellion,^  avowed  his  inflexible  resolution  to 
inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an  assassin,  whom 
he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by  the  effort  of  bis 
victorious  arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired  the  easy  pos- 
session of  Africa  and  Spam,  confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of 
the  Moorish  nations,  and  landed  a  considerable  force,  which 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the  last 
and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius.*'  The  temper  of  the  tyrant, 
which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  urged  by  distresa 
to  exercise  every  act  of  oppression  which  could  extort  an  im- 
mediate supply  from  the  cities  of  (Saul.*^  Their  patience  was 
at  length  exhausted  ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  Pnetorian  govern- 
ment, |;ave  the  signal  of  revolt,  by  shutting  her  gates  against 
Decenuus,  who  had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the  rank 
either  of  Caesar  or  of  Augustus.*^  From  Treves,  Decentios 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of  Con- 
stantius had  introduced  into  the  civil  dissensions  of  Rome.^ 

*'  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  183.  Victor  in  Epitome.  The  p«negvTists  of 
Constastiut,  with  their  usual  candor,  forget  to  mention  tjiis  acci- 
dental defeat. 

"  Zonaraa,  torn.  iL  L  ziiL  p«  17.  Julian,  in  sevoral  places  of  the 
two  orations,  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

"  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.    Julian.  Orat  i.  p.  40,  iL  p.  74. 

^  Ammian.  xt.  6.  Zosim.  L  ii.  p.  123.  Juliui,  who  (Orat.  i.  p. 
40)  inveighs  against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  despair,  men- 
tions (Orat  1.  p.  84)  the  oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  by  his 
necessities,  or  by  his  avarice.  His  subjects  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase the  ]bnperial  demesnes ;  a  doubUiil  and  dangerous  species  of 
property,  which,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  Imputed  to  them  as 
a  treasonable  usurpation. 

^  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  victories  of  tiie  tw>  An- 
ffusti,  and  ef  the  Cesar.  The  Csesar  was  .another  brother,  named 
|)esiderius.    See  Tillemont,  Hist,  dos  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  757. 

**  Julian.  Orat.  1.  p.  40,  ii.  p.  74 ;  with  Spanheim,  p.  263.    His 
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b  Ihe  mean  time,  the  Imperial  troope  iorce^  the  paaaagee  of 
the  CSottian  Alps,  aod  in  the  hloody  combat  of  Mount  Seleucut 
irmvocably  fixed  the  title  of  lebels  on  the  party  of  Magnen- 
liui.''  He  waa  unable  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field  ; 
the  fidelity  of  Kb  guarda  was  corrupted ;  and  wlieo  he  appeared 
ia  public  to  animate  them  by  his  exhortationa,  he  was  saluted 
with  a  ttoantmous  shout  of  **  Long  live  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantius  I  ^'  The  tyrant,  who  peroeived  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  deserve  pardon  and  rewards  hy  the  sacrifice  of  the 
most  oboazious  criminal,  prevented  their  design  by  falling  on 
his  sword  ;  ^  a  death  more  easy  and  more  honorable  than  he 
coald  hope  to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whose 
levenge  would  have  been  colored  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The  example  of  suicide  was 
imitated  by  Decentius,  who  strangled  himself  oo  the  news  of 
Us  bfother^s  death.  The  author  of  the  conspiracy,  MaroeU 
liaus,  had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,^  and 
the  public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the  execution  of  the 
surviving  leaden  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccessful  faction.  A 
■eveie  inquisition  was  extended  over  all  who,  either  from 

Oommsiitary  illnstrmtefl  the  tnoBaotioiis  of  this  oivil  war.  Hons 
Belsad  was  a  tmali  place  in  the  Cottiaa  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  y^nneiuii,  or  Oap^  an  epiaoopal  city  of  Dauphin^.  See  D'An- 
viUe^  Notice  de  la  Gaole,  p.  464 ;  and  Longnerue,  Description  de  la 
France,  p.  327> 

"  Zosimiis,  L  n.  p.  134.    liban.  Orat.  x.  p.  268,  260.    The  latter 
most  Tehemently  airaigna  this  oniel  and  selfiah  piolicy  of  Constan- 


"  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  Zosimus,  L  iL  p.  134.  Socrates,  L  iL  c.  82. 
Soiomen,  L  it.  c  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with 
some  honid  circumstances:  Transfoseo  latere,  ut-erat  vasti  oorpo- 
ns»  Tulnere  naiibusque  et  ore  cruorem  eifundeiis,  exspiravit.  If  we 
can  giTC  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had  the 
pleasure  of  mutdering,  with  his  own  hand,  his  mother  and  his  brother 
Desiderius. 

*  Julian  (Orat  L  p.  58,  69)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether 
he  inflicted  on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was 
drowned  in  the  DrsTO,  or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenging 
dcnums  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  destined  place  of  eternal  tor* 
tures. 


*  Tlie  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  357,  ed.  Wess.)  places  Mom  Selencus 
tveaij-foor  miles  from  Yapiuicttm,  (Oap,)  and  twenty-six  from  Lucus,  (1* 
Lm,)  on  the  road  to  Die,  (Ifea  Yocontiorum.)  The  situation  answers  to 
Mont  Saleon,  a  little  place  on  the  right  of  the  small  river  Buech,  which 
^Us  mto  the  Durance  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  thjs  plaoe 
8t  MartiJi     Note  to  Le  Beau,  U.  47. — M. 
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choice  or  from  compulsioo,  had  l)een  inyolved  in  the  cause  of 
rebellioD.  Paul,  sumamed  Catena  from  his  superior  skill  in 
the  judicial  exercise  of  tyranny,*  was  sent  to  explore  the  latent 
remains  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  remote  province  of  Britain. 
The  honest  indignation  expressed  by  Martin,  Tice-prsfect  of 
the  island,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt ; 
and  the  governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning  against 
his  breast  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to 
wound  the  Imperial  minister.  The  most  innocent  subjects  of 
the  West  were  exposed  to  exile  and  confiscation,  to  death  and 
torture  ;  and  as  the  timid  are  always  cruel,  the  mmd  of  Con- 
stantius  was  inaccessible  to  mercy.^^ 

><">  AmTnian.  ziv.  5,  xzL  16. 


*  Thit  is  learcelT  correct,  ut  enU  in  complioaiidis  negotiii  utifas  dkub 
ande  d  CateuB  inditum  wt  oognamwitiim.    Amm.  Mar.  loo.  cit  — -X. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

MursTAirciirs  sole  xmpsrob. — elbvation  akb  death  of  oal- 

LUS.  —  DANGSB   AND    BLBYATION    07    JXTLIAN.  —  SAEKATIAN 
AXD  FEB8IAN  WAS8. VICT0BIE8  07  JXTLIAN  IN  OA0L. 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united  by 
the  victory  of  Constantius  ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  des- 
titute of  personal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war  ;  as  he  feared 
his  generals,  and  distrusted  his  ministers  ;  the  triumph  of  his 
amis  served  only  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  over  the 
Roman  world.  Those  unhappy  beings,  the  ancient  produc- 
tion of  Oriental  jealousy  and  despotism ,i  were  introduced 
into  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  contagion  of  Asiatic  luxury.^ 
Their  progress  was  rapid  ;  and  the  eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  had  been  abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of 
an  Egyptian  queen,^  were  gradually  admitted  into  the  families 
of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the  emperors  themselves.^ 

'  Aoimiaiias  (L  xir.  c.  6)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to 
the  cruel  ingenuity  of  Semiramis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  use  of  eunuchs  is  of 
high  antiquity,  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  Deuteron.  zxiii.  1.  See  Ooguet,  Origines  des  Loix, 
&c,  Part  L  L  L  c.  8. 
'  Eunuchum  dixti  velle  te ; 

Quia  sols  utuntur  his  reglnsB  — 

Terent.  £unuch«  act  L  scene  2. 
This  play  is  translated  £rom  Meander,  and  the  original  must  have 
aroeared  soon  after  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander. 

Miles ....  spadonibus 
Servire  rugosis  potest. 

Horat.  Carm.  v.  9,  and  Dader  ad  loo. 
By  the  word  apado,  the  Romans   very  forcibly  expressed   their 
abhorrence  of  this  mutilated  condition.    The  Greek  appellation  of 
eunuchs,  which  insensibly  prevailed,  had  a  milder  sound,  and  a  more 
ambiguous  sense. 

*  We  need  only  mention  Posides,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Clau- 
cUns,  in  whose  favor  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  hon- 
orable rewards  of  military  valor.  See  Sueton.  in  Claudio,  c  28 
Posides  employed  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  in  building. 

Vt  Spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra 
Poridea. 

JuvenaL  Sat.  xiv. 
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RestAincd  by  the  severe  edicts  of  Domitian  and  Nenra,* 
cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  reduced  to  an  humble 
station  by  the  prudenoe  of  Constantine,^  they  multiplied  in  the 
palaces  of  his  degenerate  sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the 
knowledge,  and  at  length  the  direction,  of  the  secret  councils 
of  Constantius.  The  aveision  and  contempt  which  mankind 
lias  so  uniformly  entertained  for  that  imperfect  speciee,  ap- 
pears to  have  degraded  their  characteri  and  to  have  rendered 
them  almost  as  incapable  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,  of  con- 
ceiving any  generous  sentiment,  or  of  performing  any  wortny 
action.^  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  flattery 
and  intrigue  ;  and  they  alternately  governed  the  mind  of  Con- 
stantius by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity.^  Whilst 
he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  &ir  appearance  of  public 
prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them  to  intercept  the  com- 
plaints of  the  injured  provinces,  to  accumulate  immense  treas- 
ures by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  honors ;  to  disgrace  the  oiost 
important  dionities,  by  the  promotion  of  those  who  had  pur- 
chased at  their  hands  the  powere  of  oppression,*  and  to 


*.CMtnuri  nutret  vetuit  Sueton.  in  DomitUa.  «.  7.  See  Dion 
Gmuiu,  L  IzviL  p.  1107,  L  IzTiii.  p.  1119. 

*  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137,  in  whicli 
LampridiuB,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Constantina 
for  restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  miachiefr 
which  Uiey  oocasioned  in  other  reigns.  Hue  aocedit  quod  eanochai 
neo  in  consiHis  nao  in  ministeriis  hMuit ;  qui  soU  prinoipea  perdunt» 
dum  eos  more  gentium  aut  regum  Persarum  volunt  vivere ;  qui  a 
populo  etiam  amiiawrimnm  semovent ;  qu5  intemuntii  sunt,  alind  quAaa 
respondetur,  referentes ;  claudentes  prindpAm  suum,  et  agentea  ante 
omnia  ne  quid  sciat. 

'  Xenophon  (Cyropaedia,  1.  viiL  p.  540)  has  stated  the  spooioQs  rea- 
sons which  engaged  Cyrus  to  intrust  his  person  to  the  gpurd  of 
•unuohs.  He  had  observed  in  animals,  that  although  the  praetice  of 
castration  might  tame  their  ungovernable  fieioeneas,  it  did  not  di- 
minish their  strength  or  spirit ;  and  he  persuaded  himself,  that  those 
irho  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  human  kind,  would  be  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  bene&ctor.  But  a  long  ex- 
perience has  contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Somo  partwular 
instances  may  occur  of  eunuchs  cUstinguished  by  their  fidelity,  their 
valor,  and  their  abilities ;  but  if  we  examine  the  general  history  of 
Persia,  India,  and  China,  we  shall  find  that  the  power  of  the  euniicha 
has  uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fail  of  every  dynasty. 

*  See  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  1.  xxL  c  16,  L  xxix.  c.  4.  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  impartial  historv  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  Mana- 
ertinuB,  of  Libanius,  and  of  Julian  himself^  who  have  insulted  the 
vices  of  tJio  court  of  Constantius. 

9  Aurelius  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  SDVcirignin  choo»> 
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liie^  resentment  against  tlia  few  independent  Bpiriti,  who 
arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  proteetion  of  slaves.  Of  these 
liareri  the  most  distinguished  was  the  chamberlain  Eusebius, 
who  Fulad  the  monarch  and  the  pahice  with  such  absolute 
swajy  tliat  Constantius,  according  to  the  sarcasm  of  an  impar- 
tiai  historian,  poase^aed  some  credit  with  this  haughtj  iavorite.^ 
Bj  his  artful  suggBsiioas,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  sub- 
fieribe  the  ooodemnation  of  the  onlbrtunate  Ualius,  and  to  add 
a  Dew  crime  to  the  long  list  of  unnatural  murders  which  pollute 
the  honor  of  the  house  of  Gonstantine. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  G>nsCantine,  Glallus  ikid  Julian, 
were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age ;  and,  as  the 
eldest  was  thought  to  be  of  a  aickly  constitution,  they  obtained 
with  the  lesa  difficulty  a  precarious  and  dependent  life,  from 
the  affected^  pity  of  Constantius,  who  was  sensible  that  the 
exeeution  of  these  helpless  orphans  would  have  been  esteemed, 
bj  all  mankind,  an  act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruelty.^* 
Different  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the 
places  of  their  exile  and  education ;  but  as  soon  as  their  grow- 
ing years  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it 
more  prudent  to  secure  those  unhappy  youths  in  the  strong 
castle  of  Macelium,  near  CiBsarea.  The  treatment  which  they 
experienced  during  a  six  years'  confinement,  was  partly  such 
as  they  could  hope  from  a  careful  guardian,  and  partly  such 
as  they  might  dx^ead  firom  a  suspicious  tyranL^    Their  prison 

iog  the  atyremars  of  the  provinoes,  and  the  genersU  of  ths  army,  and 
ooDeludes  hiB  history  with  a  very  bold  dbeervation,  u  it  is  mach 
more  dangeroos  under  a  feeble  reign  to  attack  the  ministers  than  tlie 
Blaster  htintelC  *'  Uti  vemm  absolvaoi  brevi,  nt  Imperatore  ipso  cla- 
rios  iia  sppsricormn  piensqne  magis  atrox  nihil." 

^"  Apud  quem  (si  vere  did  debeat)  moltum  Constantius  potuit. 
Ammian.  1.  xviii.  c  4. 

^^  Gregory  Naaianaen  (Orat  iii.  p.  90)  reproaches  the  apostate  with 
his  iogiatitode  towards  Mjuk,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  had  oon- 
tribttted  to  save  liis  life;  and  we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respecta- 
ble aathority,  (TillerooQt,  Hist  des  Smpereors,  tom.  iv.  p.  916,)  that 
Julian  was  concealed  in  the  sancCusry  ox  a  church. 

^  The  most  authentic  aooount  ot  tiie  education  and  adFentures 
of  Julian  is  contained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  wliich  he  himself 
addcesied  to  the  Senate  and  people  of  Athens.  labsnins,  (Orat  Pa- 
Teataiiij  on  the  side  of  the  Pagans,  and  Socrates,  (1.  iii.  &  1,)  on  thai 
•C  the  Christians,  have  preserved  several  interesting  circumstances. 

*  GaUut  and  Julian  were  not  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Their  fnther. 
JuKus  Gonstantint.  had  had  Callus  by  his  first  wife,  named  Giilla:  Julian 
was  the  son  of  Basillo^  whom  he 'had  espoused  in  a  second  marriage. 
TiHemoDt  UUt  des  £mp.  Vie  da  Constaothi.  art  8 —  Q. 
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was  an  incient  palace,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappn* 
docia;  the  situation  was  pleasant,  the  building  stately,  the 
enclosure  spacious.  They  pursued  their  studies,  and  practised 
their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters  ; 
and  the  numerous  household  appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to 
guard,  the  nephews  of  Constantino,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they  could  not  disguise  to  them- 
selves that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of  freedom,  and  of 
safety ;  secluded  from  the  society  of  all  whom  they  could 
trust  or  esteem,  and  condemned  to  pass  their  melancholy  hours 
in  the  c<impany  of  slaves  devoted  to  the  commands  of  a 
tyrant  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the  hope  of 
reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  the  emergencies  of  the 
state  compelled  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to  invest 
Gallus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  tide  of 
Caesar,  and  to  cement  this  political  connection  by  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Constantina.  After  a  formal  interview,  m 
which  the  two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  feuth  never  to 
undertake  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they 
repaired  without  delay  to  their  respective  stations.  Constan- 
tius  continued  his  march  towards  Uie  West,  and  Gallus  fixed 
his  residence  at  Antioch;  from  whence,  with  a  delegated 
authority,  he  administered  the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  east- 
ern prsfecture.^^  In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Caesar 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the 
honors  of  his  rank,  the  appearances  of  liberty,  and  the  resti- 
tution of  an  ample  patrimony.^* 

The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the  memory  of  Grallus* 
and  even  Julian  himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil  over 
the  frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
Csesar  was  incapable  of  reigning.  Transported  from  a  prison 
to  a  throne,  he  possessed  neither  genius  nor  application,  nor 
docility  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence.   A  temper  naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of  being 

*'  For  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  see  Idatius,  ZoeimuB,  and  the  two 
Victors.  According  to  Philostorgins,  (1.  It.  e.  1,)  TlieophitnSy  an 
Arian  bishop*  was  the  witnesa,  and^  as  it  were,  the  f^uffantee  of  this 
Bolemn  engagement.  He  supported  that  character  with  generous 
firmness;  but  M.  de  TiUemont  (Hist. des Empereurs,  torn.  It.  p.  1120( 
thinks  it  very  improbable  that  a  heretic  ahould  have  posMssed  audi 
virtue. 

^*  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constanti 
nople,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealous) 
»f  Constimtius ;  and  the  young  prince  was  advised  to  withdraw  him 
self  to  the  less  conspicuous  scenes  of  Bithynia  and  Ionia. 
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corrected,  was  soured  by  solitude  and  adversity  ;  the  leaier**- 
imiDce  of  what  he  had  endured  disposed  him  to  retaliation 
rather  than  to  sympathy ;  and  the  ungovemed  sallies  of  his 
rage  were  often  fatal  to  those  who  approached  his  person,  or 
were  subject  to  his  power. ^^  Constantina,  his  wife,  is  described, 
Qot  as  a  woman,  but  as  one  of  the  infernal  furies  tormented 
with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood. '^  Instead  of  employ- 
ing her  influence  to  insinuate  the  mild  counsels  of  prudence 
ukl  humanity,  she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of  her  hus- 
band; and  as  she  retained  the  vanity,  though  she  had  renounced 
ihe  gentleness,  of  her  sex,  a  pearl  necklace  was  esteemed  an 
equivalent  price  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
nobleman.^''  The  cruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  displayed 
in  the  undissembled  violence  of  popular  or  military  executions ; 
and  was  sometimes  disguised  by  the  abuse  of  law,  and  the 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private  houses  of  Anti- 
och,  and  the  places  of  public  resort,  were  besieged  i}y  spies 
and  informers ;  and  the  Caesar  himself,  concealed  in  a  ple- 
beian habit,  very  frequently  condescended  to  assume  that  odious 
character.  Every  apartment  of  the  palace  was  adorned  with 
the  instruments  of  death  and  torture,  and  a  general  conster- 
nation was  diffused  through  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  prince 
of  the  E^ast,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  bow  much  be  had 
to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved  to  reign,  selected  for  the 
objects  of  his  resentment  the  provincials  accused  of  some 
imaginary  treason,  and  his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more 
reason  he  suspected  of  incensing,  by  their  secret  correspond- 
.ence,  the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of  Ck>nstantius.  But  he 
forgot  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his  only  support,  the 
aflection  of  the  people  ;  whilst  he  furnished  the  malice  of  his 

u  See  Julian,  ad  8.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  271.  Jerom.  in  Chron.  Aureliufl 
Victor,  Butiopiasi  z.  14.  I  shall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who 
wrote  his  abridgment  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallu8» 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  motive  either  to  flitter  or  to  depreciate 
his  character.  *'  Multis  inciVilibus  gestis  Gallus  Caaiar. . .  .vir  naturA 
feroz  et  ad  tyrannidem  pronior,  si  suo  jure  imperare  Ucuiaset." 

^  Megaera  quidem  mortalis,  inflammatrix  teBvientis  assidua,  humani 
cmoris  avida,  &c.  Ammian.  MaiceUuu  L  xiv.  c.  1.  The  sincerity 
of  Ammianiifl  would  not  suffer  him  to  misrepresent  facts  or  charac* 
ten,  but  his  love  of  ambUiouM  ornaments  frequently  betrajred  him 
uito  an  unnatural  yehemence  of  expression. 

^  His  name  was  Clemntias  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was 
a  refosal  to  gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-law ;  who  soUoited  hif 
ieath,  because  she  had  been  disappouitcd  of  his  love.    Ammian.  1 
civ.  c  L 
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enemies  with  the  amw  of  truth,  and  afiofded  the  empeier  dhs 
fairest  pretence  of  exactifig  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and  of  his 
life.w 

As  loDg  as  the  civil  war  suspended  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
wofid,  Gonstantius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and 
cruel  administration  to  which  bis  choice  had  subjected  the 
East ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  assassins,  secretly  despatched 
to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of  Graul,  was  employed  to  convince 
the  public,  that  the  emperor  and  the  Qesar  were  united  by  the 
same  interest,  and  pursued  by  the  same  enemies.^^  But  when 
the  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  Gonstantius,  his  dependent 
colleague  became  less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Eveiy  cir- 
cumstance of  his  conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously  ex- 
amined, and  it  was  privately  resolved,  either  to  deprive  Gallus 
of  the  purple,  or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent  lux- 
ury of  Asia  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war. 
The  death  of  Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
who  in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the  people 
of  Antioch,  with  the  connivance,  and  almost  at  the  instigation, 
of  Gallus,  was  justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  act  of  waatoii 
cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  of 
Gonstantius.  Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian  the 
Oriental  prefect,  and  Montius,  quiestor  of  the  palace,  were 
empowered  hv  a  special  commission  *  to  visit  and  reform  the 
state  of  the  East  They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts 
of  persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of 
bis  brother  and  colleague.  The  rashness  of  the  prrafect  die- 
appointed  these  prudent  measures,  and  hastened  his  own  ruin* 
as  well  as  that  of  his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antiooh. 
Domitian  passed  disdainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palaoe 
and  alleging  a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued  sev- 
eral days  in  sullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an  inflammatory 

**  See  in  Ammianui  (1.  xiv.  c.  1,  7)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the 
cruelties  of  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  272)  inainuates,  that  • 
secret  oonspiracy  bad  been  formed  against  hun ;  and  Zosimus  names  ^I. 
iL  p.  135)  tiie  persons  engaged  in  it ;  a  nunister  of  ooQsiderable  rank, 
and  two  obscure  agents,  who  were  resolved  to  make  their  fortuno.^ 

"  Zonaras,  L  xiiL  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  18.    The  assassins  had  seduced  m 
great  number  of  legionaries ;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and 
revealed  by  an  old  woman  in  whose  cottage  &ey  lodged 
\  ' 

*  The  commission  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  DomiHaa  sUni* 
Montius  interfered  to  support  his  authority.    Amm.  Marc  tOC  ^it.^  M. 
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memorial,  which  he  transmitled  to  the  Imperial  court.  Yield* 
iog  at  length  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Grailus,  the  puvfect 
coDdescended  to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was 
to  signify  a  concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the 
CoBflsr  should  immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that 
be  himself  would  punish  his  delay  or  hesitation,  by  suspending 
the  usual  albwanoe  of  his  household.  The  nephew  and 
daughter  of  Constantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence  of 
a  mbject,  expressed  their  resentment  by  instantly  delivering 
Domitian  to  the  custody  of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  ad* 
initted  of  some  terms  of  accommodation.  They  were  rea« 
dered  imprecticable  by  the  imprudent  behavior  o(  Montius,  a 
statesman  whose  art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed 
by  the  levity  of  his  disposition.^  The  qusBstor  reproached 
Galhis  in  haughty  language,  that  a  prince  who  was  scarcely 
authorized  to  remove  a  municipal-  magistrate,  should  presume 
to  imprison  a  Praetorian  pnefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  % 
civil  and  military  officers ;  and  required  them,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  to  defend  the  person  and  dignity  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. By  thb  rash  deckmtion  of  war,  the  impatient 
t«^per  of  Grailus  was  provoked  to  embrace  the  most  desperate 
coonsels.  He  ordered  his  guards  to  stand  to  their  arms,  assem- 
bled the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended  to  their  zeal 
the  care  of  his  safety  and  revenge.  His  commands  were  too 
fiitally  obeyed.  They  rudely  seized  the  prefect  and  the 
quBBStor,  and  tying  their  legs  together  with  ropes,  they  dragged 
them  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  inflicted  a  thousand 
ioMilti  and  a  thousand  wounds  on  these  unhappy  victims,  and 
at  last  precipitated  their  mangled  and  lifeless  bodies  into  the 
itream  of  the  Orontes.** 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  designs 
of  Galius,  it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert 

"  In  the  present  text  of  Ammianus,  we  read  Asper,  quidem^  sed 
>d  Ze>nte<«m  propensior ;  which  fonuB  a  sentence  of  contradictory 
fioaaeDse.  with  the  aid  of  an  old  manuaoript,  Valesins  haa  rectified 
the  fim  of  these  cormptions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
■abstitation  of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture  to  change  lenUatmm 
lato  kvitaiem,  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render  the  whole 
?MBage  clear  and  conaisient 

"  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperfect  hints 
from  various  sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history 
of  Ammianua,  and  need  only  refer  to  the  seventh-  and  ninth  chapters 
of  his  fourteenth  book.  Philostorgius,  however,  (L  iii.  c.  28,)  though 
partial  to  Galius,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
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his  ujiocence  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  niuid  of 
that  prioce  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  violence  and 
weakness.  Instead  of  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  instead 
of  em  ploy  mg  in  his  defence  the  troops  and  treasures  of  the 
East,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  affected  tran- 
quillity of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  hirti  the  vain  pageanty  of 
a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran  legions  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  But  as  it  still  appeared  dangerous  to 
arrest  Grallus  in  his  capital,  the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  disnm- 
ulation  were  practised  with  success.  The  frequent  and  press- 
ing epistles  of  Constantius  were  filled  with  professions  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship ;  exhorting  the  Caesar  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  to  relieve  his  colleague  from  a  part 
of  the  public  cares,  and  to  assist  the  West  by  his  presence,  bis 
counsels,  and  his  arms.  After  so  many  reciprocal  injuries, 
Grallus  had  reason  to  fear  and  to  distrust.  But  he  had  neg- 
lected the  opportunities  of  flight  and  of  resistance ;  he  was 
seduced  by  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  tribune  Scfidilo, 
who,  under  the  semblance  of  a  rough  soldier,  disguised  the 
most  artful  insinuation  ;  and  he  depended  on  the  credit  of  his 
wife  Constantina,  till  the  unseasonable  death  of  that  princess 
completed  the  ruin  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  her 
impetuous  passions.^ 

After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  Csesar  set  forwards  on  his 
journey  to  the  Imperial  court  From  Antioch  lo  Hadrianople 
ne  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  nunier 
ous  and  stately  train  ;  and  as  he  labored  to  conceal  his  appre 
hensions  from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  enter- 
tained the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
games  of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  journey  mighty 
however,  have  warned  him  of  the  impending  danger.  In  all 
the  principal  cities  he  was  met  by  ministers  of  confidence, 
commissioned  to  seize  the  offices  of  government,  to  observe 
his  motions,  and  to  prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair. 
The  persons  despatched  to  secure  the  provinces  which  he  left 
behind,  passed  him  with  cold  salutations,  or  affected  disdain; 
and  the  troops,  whose  station  lay  along  the  public  road,  were 
studiously  removed  on  his  approach,  lest  they  might  be 
tempted  to  offer  their  swords  for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.^ 

**  She  had  preceded  her  husband,  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road, 
at  a  little  place  in  Bith^nia,  called  Coenum  Gallicaniun. 

**  The  Thebsean  legions,  ivhich  were  then  quartered  at  Hadriano- 
ple, sent  a  deputation  to  Gallua,  with  a  tender  of  their 
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Aftar  Galius  1  ad  been  permitted  to  repose  himself  a  few  days 
at  iladriaoople,  he  received  a  mandate,  expressed  in  the  most 
haughty  and  absolute  style,  that  his  splendid  retinue  should 
halt  in  that  city,  while  the  Caesar  himself,  with  only  ten  post 
carriages,  should  hasten  to  the  Imperial  residence  at  Milan 
In  tilts  rapid  journey,  the  profound  respect  which  was  due  to 
the  brother  and  colleague  of  Constantius,  was  insensibly 
changed  into  rude  familiarity ;  and  Gallus,  who  discovered  in 
the  countenances  of  the  attendants  that  they  already  consid- 
ered themselves  as  his  guards,  and  might  soon  be  employed 
as  his  executioners,  began  to  accuse  his  fatal  rashness,  and  to 
recollect,  with  terror  and  remorse,  the  conduct  by  which  he 
had  provoked  his  fate.  The  dissimulation  which  had  hitherto 
been  preserved,  was  laid  aside  at  Petovio,*  in  Pannonia.  He 
was  conducted  to  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  general 
Barbatio,  with  a  select  band  of  soldiers,  who  oould  neither  be 
moved  by  pity,  or  corrupted  by  rewards,  expected  the  arrival 
of  his  illustrious  victim.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  he  was 
arrested,  ignominiously  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  Ceesar,  and 
nurried  away  to  Pola,t  in  Istria,  a  sequestered  prison,  which 
)faud  been  so  recently  polluted  with  royal  blood.  The  horror 
which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by  the  appearance  of  his 
implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate  him 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  East.  The  Csesar  sank 
under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed  all  the  crim- 
inal actions  and  all  the  treasonable  designs  with  which  he  was 
chai^d;  and  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
exasperated  the  mdignation  of  Constantius,  who  reviewed  with 
partial  prejudice  the  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  em* 
peror  was  easily  convinced,  that  his  own  safety  was  incompat* 
ible  with  the  life  of  his  cousin :  the  sentence  of  death  was 
signed,  despatched,  and  executed ;  and  the  nephew  of  Con* 
stantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  beheaded  in 

ATninian.  L  sit.  e.  U.  Tlie  Notitia  (s.  6»  20, 38,  edit  Labb.)  mentious 
three  lereral  legions  which  bore  me  name  of  Theb«an.  The  i.^ 
of  M.  do  Voltaire  to  destroy  a  despicable  though  celebrated  logic  n, 
has  tempted  him  on  the  sl^;hteBt  grounds  to  deny  the  ezisteno^  of 
•  ThetMBon  legion  in  the  Soman  armies.  See  CEnvres  de  YoUaireb 
\am,  zv.  p.  414,  quarto  edition. 


•  Pettau  in  StvriA. — M. 

t  Bather  to  FlanoniA,  now  Fianone,  near  Pola.    St.  Martin.  <->H 
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praoh  like  the  vilest  malefactor.^  Those  who  are  icciincd  to 
palliate  the  cruehies  of  ConstaDtius,  assert  that  he  soon  re< 
lented,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate ;  but  that 
the  second  messenger,  intrusted  with  tlie  reprieve,  was  de- 
tained by  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper 
of  Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  Ikkr  empire  the 
wealthy  provinces  of  the  East.^ 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  survived,  of  ail 
the  numerous  posterity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  misfor- 
tune of  his  royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace  of  Gallus. 
From  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  be  was 
conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  court  of  Milan ;  where 
he  languished  above  seven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehen- 
sion of  suffering  the  same  ignominious  death,  which  was  daily 
inflicted,  almost  before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and  adherently 
of  his  persecuted  family.  His  looks,  his  gestures,  his  silence, 
were  scrutinized  with  malignant  curiosity,  and  he  was  peipet- 
ually  assaulted  by  enemies  whom  he  had  never  offended,  and 
by  arts  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.^  But  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  Julian  insensibly  acquired  the  virtues  of  firmness 
and  discretion.  He  defended  his  honor,  as  well  as  his  life, 
against  the  insnaring  subtleties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  end^iv* 
ored  to  extort  some  declaration  of  his  sentiments ;  and  whilst 
he  cautiously  suppressed  his  grief  and  resentment,  he  nobly 
disdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by  any  seeming  approbation  of 
his  brother's  murder.  Julian  most  devoutly  ascribes  his  mi- 
raculous deliverance  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  who  had 
exempted  his  innocence  from  the  sentence  of  destruction  pro- 
nounced by  their  justice  against  the  impious  house  of  Constan- 

**  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  Journey  and  death  of  Oallvs 
in  Ammianus,  L  xiv.  o.  11.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was 
put  to  death  without  a  trial ;  attempts  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse, 
the  cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflicted  on  lus  enemies ;  but  seems 
St  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been  deprived  of  the 
purple. 

*  Philostorgius,  L  iv.  c.  I.  Zonaraa,  1.  ziii.  torn.  ii.  p.  19.  But  the 
former  was  putial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  traa- 
scribed,  without  choice  or  criticism,  whateyer  he  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients. 

w  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  I,  3, 8.  Julian  hSmseli^  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Athenians,  draws  a  yery  lively  and  just  picture  of  his 
own  danger,  and  of  his  sentiments.  He  shows,  however,  a  tendenoy 
to  exaggerate  his  sufferings,  by  insinuating,  though  in  obscure  tenni, 
that  they  lasted  above  a  year ;  a  petiod  which  cannot  be  recondM 
with  the  truth  of  chronology. 
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(ine.*^  Ab  the  most  efi^tual  instrumeDt  of  their  providenoo, 
he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  steady  and  geneious  friend* 
ibip  of  the  empress  Eusebia,^  a  woman  of  beauty  and  merits 
who,  by  the  ascendant  which  she  Imd  gained  over  the  mind 
of  her  husband,  counterbalanced,  in  some  measure,  the  pow* 
erful  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  intercession  of  his 
patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  presence :  he 
pleaded  bis  cause  with  a  decent  freedom,  he  was  heard  with 
fiiTor ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  his  enemies,  who 
(irged  the  danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of 
Gallus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed  in  the 
eouncil.  But  the  effects  of  a  second  intonriew  were  dreaded 
by  the  eonuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw  for  a 
while  into  the  oeighborhood  of  Milan,  till  the  emperor  thought 
proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of  his  hoQ« 
oiable  exile.  As  he  had  discovered,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
a  propensity^  or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the  manners, 
the  learning,  aod  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed  with 
pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Far  from  the 
tumult  of  arms,  and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent  six 
months  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  inter* 
course  with  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied  to  culti* 
▼ate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to  inflame  the 
devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their  labors  were  not  unsuc* 
eessful ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preserved  for  Athens  that  ten  • 
der  iegard  which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a  liberal  mind,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has  discovered  aod  exer- 
cised its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness  and  affability  of 
inanneni,.which  his  temper  suggested  and  bis  situation  im- 
posed, insensibly  engaged  the  aSections  of  the  strangers,  a& 
veil  as  citizens,  with  whom  he  conversed.  Some  of  hii 
fellow-students  might  perhaps  examine  his  behavior  with  an 
eye  of  prejudice  and  avenion ;  but  Julian  established,  in  the 

"  Julian  lias  worked  tbe  edmM  and  miBfortnnes  of  the  faniily  of 
Constantme  into  aa  aUegorioal  &ble,  which  is  happily  oonoeiyed  and 
ifpeeaUy  zelated.  It  fbxmi  the  ooncluaion  of  the  seventh  Oration, 
nam  whenoe  it  has  been  detsohed  and  translated  by  the  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  iL  p.  395—408. 

"  She  was  a  native  of  Theaaalonica,  in  Macedcmia,  of  a  noble  fami- 
ly, and  the  daughter,  as  well  aa  sister,  of  consnU.  Her  marriage 
vkh  the  emperor  may  be  placed  in  the  year  352.  In  a  divided  age, 
the  historiana  cf  all  parties  agree  in  her  praisea.  See  their  testimo- 
lies  collected  by  Tulemontruist  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  750 
754. 
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Bchoob  of  Athfvns,  a  general  pieposBeaBion  in  faror  of  his  Tir* 
tues  and  (alents^  which  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Romdo 
world» 

Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in  studious  retirement,  the 
empress,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she 
had  undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune. 
The  death  of  the  late  Giesar  had  left  Gonstantius  invested 
with  the  sole  command,  and  oppressed  by  the  accumulated 
weight  of  a  mighty  empire.  Before  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord could  be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  over* 
whelmed  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  The  Sarmatians  no 
longer  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The  impunity 
of  rapine  had  increased  the  boldness  and  numbers  of  the 
wild  Isaurians :  those  robbers  descended  from  their  craggy 
mountains  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country,  and  had  even  pre- 
Bumed,  though  without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three 
Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch,  elated  by 
victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia,  and  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required,  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East.  For  the  first  time,  Gonstantius  sincerely 
acknowledged,  that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an 
extent  of  care  and  of  dominion.^  Insensible  to  the  v<Nce  of 
flattery,  which  assulred  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue,  and 
celestial  fortune,  would  still  continue  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle,  he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of 
Eusebia,  which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  ofiending  his 
suspicious  pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of 
Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor^s  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his 
attention  to  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which 
from  their  infancy  had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian 

*  libanius  and  Oregory  Naadanzen  haye  exhausted  the  arte  as  weU 
as  the  powers  of  iJidr  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of 
heroes,  or  the  worst  of  tyrants.  Gregory  was  his  fellow-student  at 
Ath«is ;  and  the  symptoms  which  he  so  tragically  desoiibeSb  of  the 
future  wickedness  of  the  apostate,  amount  only  to  some  bodily  im- 
perfections, and  to  some  peculiarities  ia  his  speech  and  manner.  He 
protests,  however,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of 
the  church  and  state.  (Oreg.  yamanssn,  Orat.  iv.  p.  121,  122.) 

"^  Succumbere  tot  necessitatibus  tamque  crebns  unum  se,  quod 
nunquam  fecerat,  aperte  demonstraas.  Ammian.  L  xv.  e.  8.  He 
then  expresses,  ia  their  own  words,  the  flattrciDg  assuram^es  of  Uie 
eourtierfc 
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ukl  of  Titofl.^^  She  accustomed  her  hashand  to  consider 
Tuliaii  as  a  youth  of  a  mild,  unambitious  dispositioii,  whose 
allegiance  and  gratitude  might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the 
purple,  and  who  was  qualified  to  fill  with  honor  a  subordinate 
station,  without  aspiring  to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to  shade 
the  glories,  of  his  sovereign  and  benefactor.  Afler  an  ofasti* 
nate,  though  secret  struggle,  the  opposition  of  the  favorite 
eunuchs  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  the  empress  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with 
Helena,  sister  of  Constantius,  should  be  appointed,  with  the 
title  of  CflBsar,  to  reign  over  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.'* 
Ahhough  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was  prob- 
ably accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  approaching 
greatness,  he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witness  his 
tears  of  undissembled  sorrow,  when  he  was  reluctantly  torn 
away  from  his  beloved  redrement''  He  trembled  for  his 
life,  for  his  fame,  and  even  for  his  virtue  ;  and  his  sole  con- 
fidence was  derived  from  the  persuasion,  that  Minerra  in« 
spired  all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible 
guard  of  angels,  whom  for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed 
from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  approached,  with  horror,  the 
palace  of  Milan ;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal  his 
indignation,  when  he  found  himself  accosted  with  false  and 
servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of  his  family.  Eusebta, 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  benevolent  schemes,  embraced 
him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister ;  and  endeavored,  by  the 
most  soothing  caresses,  to  dispel  his  terrois,  and  reconcile  Kim 
to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of  shaving  his  beard,  and 
his  awkward  demeanor,  when  he  first  exchanged  the  cloak  of 
a  Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a  Roman  prince, 
amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the  Imperial  oourt.^ 
»^.^»^— ^       ^^—-  <  -^^^^— ^^^■»»«— ^^■^^»^^^-^^— ^^— ^— ^^— ^— ^■^»^— — ^fi^. 

"  Tantum  a  tcmperatis  moribus  Juliani  differens  flratris  quantiua 
falter  YMpasiani  fiUos  f^it,  Domitianom  st  Titum.  Ammisn.  L  xiv. 
o.  11«  The  circumatanoea  and  education  of  the  two  btothera  were  ao 
nearly  the  aame,  aa  to  afibrd  a  strong  example  of  the  innate  diffinenee 
of  characters. 

*  Ammiantta,  1.  xv.  o.  8.    Zoeimna,  L  iiL  p.  137*  18S. 

"  JoUan.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  276,  376.  Libanioa,  Oral.  z.  p^  36S. 
Julian  did  not  yield  till  the  goda  had  signified  thob  will  by  repeated 
viaioiia  and  omens;    His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  roaist. 

**  Julian  himaelf  relates,  (p.  374,)  with  sodke  humor,  the  eirema- 
atsnoea  d  his  own  metamorphoeis,  his  downcast  looks,  snd  hla  per* 
plezity  at  being  thus  suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  whsrs 
•very  olgect  appeared  atrange  and  hostile. 
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The  eroperon  of  the  age  of  CooatBintiDe  no  longer 
Id  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a  coileagiie  ;  but 
they  were  anxious  that  their  nomination  should  be  ratified  by 
the  consent  of  the  army.  On  this  solemn  occasiout  the  guards, 
with  the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Milan,  appeared  under  arms;  and  Constantius  ascended 
hb  lofty  tribunaU  holding  by  the  hand  his  cousin  Julian,  who 
entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.^ 
In  a  studied  speech,  conceived  and  delivered  with  dignity,  the 
emperor  repiesented  the  various  dangers  which  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  the  necessity  of  naming  a  Ccssar 
for  the  administration  of  the  West,  and  his  ow4a  intention,  if  it 
was  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honon 
of  the  purple  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  approbation  of  the  soldiers  was  testified  by  a 
respectful  murmur ;  they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of 
Julian,  and  obiNM^ed  with  pleasure,  that  the  fire  which  sparkled 
in  his  eyes  was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being  thus 
exposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed, 
Constantius  addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority  which 
his  superior  age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume ;  cusd 
exhorting  the  new  Ceasar  to  deserve,  by  hercHc  deeds,  that 
sacred  and  immortal  name,  the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the 
strongest  assurances  of  a  fnendsbip  which  should  never  be 
impaired  by  time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the 
most  distant  climates.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  the 
troops,  as  a  token  of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  againet 
their  knees ;  ^  while  the  officers  who  surrounded  the  tribunal 
expressed,  with  decent  reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the 
representative  of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  chariot ; 
and  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to  himself  a 
verse  of  his  favorite  Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to 
his  fortune  and  to  his  fears.^  The  fonr-and-twenty  days  which 
-■■----■  ■■  I 

*  See  Ammian.  MsioeUin.  1.  xt.  c.  8.  Zoeimus,  1.  liL  p.  ISO.  An* 
reUus  Yietor.    Vielor  Junior  in  Epitom.    Butrop.  z.  14. 

^  Militeres  omnes  honendo  frsgore  acuta  gembva  illidentea ;  quod 
est  prosperitatia  indiciiim  plenum ;  naon  tsontra  com  haatis  dypat  ^aii- 

ontnr,  ine  dooumentnm  eat  et  dcdoria Ammianiia  adds,  vriih 

a  nice  diatincdon,  Evunque  nt  potiori  reverentia  aervaretiir,  neo 
onodiun  Undabant  nee  infra  quam  deoebst. 
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cbe  Oesar  apeot  at  Milan  after  hia  inyestiture,  and  the  int 
months  of  his  Gallic  r&gn,  were  devoted  to  a  splendid  but 
KTsre  captivity  ;  nor  could  the  acqnisition  of  honor  compen* 
nte  fbr  the  loss  of  freedom.^  His  steps  were  watched,  his 
correspondence  was  intercepted ;  and  he  was  obliged,  foy  pni- 
desce,  to  decline  the  vishs  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Of 
his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to  attend  him ; 
two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian  ;  the  last  of  whom 
WS8  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  collection  ai  books, 
the  gift  of  the  empress,  who  studied  the  inclinations  as  well 
tts  the  interest  of  her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  faithftil 
servants,  a  household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became  the 
%Dity  of  a  Oesar  ;  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable,  of  any  attachment  for  their 
new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  either 
onknown  or  enspected.  His  want  of  experience  might  require 
the  assistance  of  a  wise  council ;  but  the  minute  instructkMui 
which  regulated  the  service  of  his  table,  and  the  distribution 
of  his  hours,  were  adapted  to  a  youth  still  under  the  discipline 
of  his  preceptors,  rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  aspired 
to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the 
fear  of  displeasing  his  sovereign  ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his 
marriage-bed  were  blasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Euse- 
bia^  herself,  who,  on  this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been 

wUck  Homer  had  used  as  a  vague  but  common  opithat  fbr  death,  was 
applied  by  Julian  to  express,  very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
own  spprehenaions. 

*  He  represents,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  <p.  277,)  the  distress 
of  his  new  situstion.  The  pronsioa  for  his  taue  was,  howsfver,  so 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  that  the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with 
diMsin.  Quum  legeret  libellum  assidue,  quem  Constantius  ut  pri< 
Tignum  ad  studia  mittens  manft  8u4  conscripserat,  prslicenter  dispo- 
nent quid  in  conyivio  Cssaris  impend!  deberet :  Phasianum,  et  vulvam 
et  somen  exigi  retuit  et  ioferri.    Ammian.  Maroeltin.  L  xvi.  c  5. 

*  If  we  rMoUeet  that  Ooosta&tinsi,  the  £ither  of  Heloia,  died  abort 
eighteen  yean  before,  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear  probable, 
that  the  daughter,  though  a  virgin,  could  not  be  Tery  young  at  the 
Suns  of  her  marriage.  She  was  soon  afterwsrds  detiyered  <»  a  son, 
who  died  immed^atMy,  qu6d  ohstetrix  oonrupta  mesoede,  moz  natum 
pnesecte  plusquam  conTonerat  umbilico  necavit.  She  accompanied 
Um  CBsperor  and  esapress  in  their  joumer  to  Bome,  and  the  latter, 
qaaeaitam  Tcxnenum  bibere  per  fraudem  illezit,  ut  quotiesounque  ooo- 
wfMset,  immaturom  sfajicerit  partum.  Ammian.  L  xvi.  c.  10.  Our 
paysicians  will  determine  whether  there  exists  suoh  a  poiM>n.  For 
my  own  psrt,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the  public  malignity  impulsd 
Ihe  effeeCs  of  accident  ss  the  guilt  of  Busebia. 
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anmindful  of  the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  generosity  of 
her  character.  The  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  brothen 
reminded  Julian  of  his  own  danger,  and  his  apprehensions  were 
increased  by  the  recent  and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In 
the  summer  which  preceded  his  own  elevation,  that  general 
had  been  chosen  to  deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bar- 
barians; but  Sylvanus  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  in  the  Imperial  court.  A  dexterous 
informer,  countenanced  by  several  of  the  principal  ministers, 
procured  from  him  some  recommendatory  letters ;  and  erasing 
the  whole  of  the  contents,  except  the  signature,  filled  up  the 
vacant  parchment  with  matters  of  high  and  treasonable  iiu 
Dort.  By  the  industry  and  courage  of  his  friends,  the  fraud 
was  however  detected,  and  in  a  great  council  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself, 
the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was  publicly  acknowledged.  Bat 
the  discovery  came  too  late ;  the  report  of  the  calumny,  and 
the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate,  had  already  provoked  the  indig- 
nant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which  he  was  so  unjustly  accused. 
He  assumed  the  purple  aftiis  head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and 
his  active  powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy  with  an  invasion, 
and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this  emergency,  Ursicinus,  a 
general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the 
favor  which  he  had  lost  by  his  eminent  services  in  the  East 
Exasperated,  as  he  might  speciously  allege,  by  injuries  of  a 
similar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few  followers  to  join  the 
standard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of  his  too  credulous 
friend.  Af\er  a  reign  of  only  twenty-eight  days,  Sylvanus 
was  assassinated :  the  soldiers  who,  without  any  criminal 
intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their  leader, 
un mediately  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  and  the  flatterers 
of  Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  the  mon- 
arch who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle.** 

The  protection  of  the  Rhs^tian  frontier,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  church,  detained  Constantius  in  Italy  above 
eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of  Julian.  Before  the 
emperor  returned  into  the  East,  he  indulged  his  pride  and 
curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the  ancient  capital.^'     He  proceeded 

^  Ammianus  (zv.  v.)  was  perfectly  well  infonncd  of  the  conduct 
and  fate  of  Sylvanus.  He  himself  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who 
attended  Uiaicinus  in  his  dangerous  enterprise. 

^*  For  the  x>articulax8  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Romea 
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.lom  Bfilan  to  Rome  along  the  ^milian  and  Flamlnian  vrap; 
and  as  soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the  city, 
the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never  vanquished  a  foreign 
enemy,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession. 
His  splendid  train  was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury; 
but  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  he   was  encompassed  by 
the  glittering  arms  of  the  numerous  squadrons  of  his  guards 
and  cuirassiers.    Their  streaming  banners  of  silk,  embossed 
with  gold,  and  shaped  in  the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round 
the  person  of  the  emperor.     Constantius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty 
car,  resplendent  with  gold  and  precious  gems :  and,  except 
when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass  under  the  gates  of  the  cities, 
he  a€ected  a  stately  demeanor  of  inflexible,  and,  as  it  might 
seem,  of  insensible  gravity.     The  severe  discipline  of  the  Per- 
sian youth  had  been  introduced  by  the  eunuchs  into  the  Im- 
perial palace ;  and  such  were  the  habits  of  patience  which 
(hey  bad  inculcated,  that  during  a  slow  and  sultry  march,  he 
was  never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to  turn  his 
eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.     He  was  received  by 
the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Rome ;  and  the  emperor  sur- 
veyed, with  attention,  the  civil  honors  of  the  republic,  and  the 
consular  images  of  the  noble  families.     The  streets  were 
lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude.     Their  repeated  accla- 
matioiis  expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  perssn  of  their  sovereign ;  and 
Coostaotius    himself  expressed,  with    some   pleasantry,  his 
afiectcd  surprise  that  the  hum&n  race  should  thus  suddenly 
be  collected  on  the  same  spot.     The  son  of  Constantino  was 
lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Augustus  :  he  presided  in  the 
senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which  Cicero  had 
so  often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual  courtesy  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the 
Panegyrics  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony  by  the 
deputies  of  the  principal  cities.     His  short  visit  of  thirty  days 
was  employed  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  art  and  power, 
which  were  scattered  over  the  seven  hills  and  the  interjacent 
valleys.     He  admired  the  awful  majesty  of  the  Capitol,  the 
vast  extent   of  the   baths  of  Caracalla  and   Diocletian,  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  Pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the 


AnunianuB,  L  zvi.  e.  10.    We  have  only  to  add,  that  Tbemistiua  waa 
appmnted  deputy  from  Constantinople,  and  that  he  composed  hif 
fourth  oration  for  this  ceremony. 
VOL.  II.  19 
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amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  architecture  of  the  thestie 
of  Ponipey  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  tlie 
stately  structure  of  the  Forum  and  column  of  Trajan ;  ac- 
knowledging that  the  voice  of  fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to 
magnify,  had  made  an  inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  «^ 
the  world.  The  traveller,  who  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  may  conceive  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  sea- 
timents  which  they  must  have  inspired  when  they  reared  their 
heads  in  the  splendor  of  unsullied  beauty. 

The  satisfaction  which  Ck)nstantius  bad  received  from  this 
journey  excited  him  \o  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing 
on  the  Romtins  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  mu- 
nificence. His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  equestrian  and 
colossal  statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ; 
but  when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  exe- 
cution,^ he  chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital  by  the  gift 
of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  a  remote  but  polished  age,  which 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing, 
a  great  number  of  these  obelisks  had  been  erected,  in  the 
cities  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Egypt,  in  a  just  confidence  that  the  simplicity  of  their  form, 
and  the  hardness  of  their  substance,  would  resist  the  injuries 
of  time  and  violence.'^  Several  of  these  extra<miinarf 
columns  had  been  transported  to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  ha 
successors,  as  the  roost  durable  monuments  ^  their  power 
and  victory  ;  ^  but  there  remained  one  obelisk,  which,  from 
its  size  or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long  time  the  rapacious 
vanity  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  designed  by  Constantine  to 
adorn  his  new  city ;  ^^  and,  after  being  removed  by  his  ofder 

■-■■■  ■■■I  — I  ■  ^^m^fmmmm 

**  Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperar. 
that  if  he  made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing  a  sunilai 
stable,  (the  Forum  of  Trajan.)  Another  saving  of  Hormisdas  is 
recorded,  "  that  one  thing  only  had  displeased  nim,  to  find  that  men 
'^ied  at  Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere."  If  we  adopt  this  reading  of  th% 
text  of  AmmianuB,  {dispUcuisse,  instead  of  plaeuissst  we  maj  consider 
it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would  be  that 
of  a  misanthrope. 

^  When  Gcrmanicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebea, 
the  eldest  of  the  priests' explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  hiero- 
glyphics. .  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  c.  60.  But  it  deems  probable,  that  htfan 
the  useful  invention  of  on  alphabet,  these  natural  or  arbitrair  signs 
were  the  common  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  See  Warbar- 
job's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 243. 

^  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14,  15. 

^  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  4.    He  giv«  us  A  Greek  intsrpnia- 
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from  (he  pedestal  where  it  stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sup 
at  Heliopolis,  was  floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The 
death  of  Constantine  suspended  the  execution  of  his  purpof>e, 
and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his  son  to  the  ancient  capital 
of  tiie  empire.  A  vessel  of  uncommon  strength  and  capa- 
erausness  was  provided  to  convey  this  enormous  weight  of 
grenite,  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from  the 
banks  of  toe  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tyber.  The  obelisk  of  Con- 
stantios  was  landed  aboat  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  ele* 
TSted,  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labor,  in  the  great  Circus  of 
Kome.^ 

The  departure  of  Constantius  from  Rome  was  hastened  by 
Jie  alarming  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
Ulyrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil  war,  and  the 
irreparable  loss  which  the  Roman  legions  had  sustained  in 
the  battle  of  Muraa,  exposed  those  countries,  almost  without 
defence,  to  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  particu- 
larly to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  nation, 
who  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  institutions  of  Germany  for 
the  arras  and  military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.^''  The 
garrisons  of  the  frontier  were  insufficient  to  check  their  prog- 
ress; and-  the  indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to 
isaemble,  from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of 
the  Palatine  troops,  to  take  the  field  m  person,  and  to  employ 
a  whole  campaign,  with  the  preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing 

tion  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenbrogius  adds  a 
Lata  iiMcfiytion,  which,  in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constantins, 
eontaiB  a  short  history  of  the  obelisk. 

^  See  Donat.  Roma.  Antiqna,  L  iii  o.  14.  L  iv.  c.  12,  and  the 
leuaed,  though  confused,  DiMettation  of  Bargaeus  on  Obelisks, 
interted  in  the  fburth  volume  of  Gnevius's  Roman  Antiquities,  p. 
1807— I93e.  This  disserution  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  Y.,  who 
erseted  the  obdisk  of  Constantius  in  the  square  before  the  patri- 
archal church  of  St.  John  Lateran.* 

**  The  erents  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by 
ztL  10,  XTiL  12,  13,  six.  11. 


*  It  is  doabtfbl  whether  the  obelisk  transported  by  Constantius  to  Rome 
now  exists.  Eren  from  the  text  of  Ammianua,  it  is  nncertain  whether  the 
inUffpretation  of  Hermapion  refers  to  the  older  obelisk,  (obelisco  mdtas 
sst  Teteri  qnem  videmus  in  Circo,)  raised,  as  he  himself  states,  in  the  Cir- 
cus Maximos,  long  before,  by  Augustas,  or  to  the  one  brought  by  Constan- 
ttttt.  The  obelisk  in  the  square  before  the  church  of  BL  John  Lateran  is 
■Mtibed,  not  to  Rameses  the  Great,  but  to  Thoutmos  II.  Champollion,  1 
Uttre  4  H.  de  BUcas,  p.  32.  —  M. 
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dpring,  in  the  serious  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor 
passed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that 
encountered  his  march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Quadi,  and  severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  province.  The  dismayed 
Barbarians  were  soon  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  :  they  ofieied 
the  restitution  of  his  captive  subjects  as  an  atonement  for  the 
past,  and  the  noblest  hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  con- 
duct The  generous  courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  fint 
among  their  chieAains  who  implored  the  clemency  of  Gon- 
stantius,  encouraged  the  more  timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to 
imitate  their  example ;  and  the  Imperial  camp  was  crowded 
with  the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  the  most  distant  tribes, 
who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser  Poland,  and  who  might 
have  deemed  themselves  secure  behind  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  While  Constantius  gave  laws  to  the 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  distinguished,  with  specious 
compassion,  the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who  had  been  expelled  fmm 
their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their  slaves,  and  who 
formed  a  very  considerable  accession  to  the  power  of  the 
Quadi.  The  emperor,  embracing  a  generous  but  artful  sys- 
tem of  policy,  released  the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this 
humiliating  dependence,  and  retnured  them,  by  a  separate 
treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under  the  government 
of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  declared 
his  resolution  of  asserting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at 
least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantcs,  whose  manners  were 
Btill  infected  with  the  vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  exe* 
cution  of  this  design  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than 
glory.  The  territory  of  the  Limigantes  was  protecUnl  against 
the  Romans  by  the  Danube,  against  the  hostile  Baroarians  by 
the  Teyss.  The  marshy  lands  which  lay  between  those  rivei9, 
and  were  often  covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intri- 
cate wilderness,  pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
acquainted  with  its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  fortresses. 
On  the  approach  of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the 
efficacy  of  prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms;  but  he  sternly 
rejected  their  supplications,  defeated  their  rude  stratagems, 
and  repelled  with  skill  and  firmness  the  effi>rts  of  their  irregu- 
lar valor.  One  of  their  most  warlike  tribes,  established  in  a 
Bmall  island  towards  the  conflux  of  the  Teyss  and  the  Danube^ 
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coBseDted  to  pass  the  river  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the 
emperor  during  the  security  of  an  amicable  conference.  They 
800D  became  the  victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  meditated. 
Encompassed  on  every  side,  trampled  down  by  the  cavalry, 
slaoghlered  by  the  swords  of  the  legions,  they  disdained  to 
ask  for  mercy ;  and  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  still 
grasped  their  weapons  iir  the  agonies  of  death.  After  this 
victory,  a  considerable  body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Danube ;  the  Taifalie,  a  Gothic  tribe 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  invaded  the  Limigantes 
on  the  side  of  the  Teyss ;  and  their  former  masters,  the  free 
Sarmatiajis,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge,  penetrated  through 
the  hilly  country,  into  the  heart  of  their  ancient  possessions. 
A  general  conflagration  revealed  the  huts  of  the  Barbarians, 
iHiich  were  seated  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
soldier  fought  with  confidence  on  marshy  ground,  which  it 
was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In  this  extremity,  the  bravest 
of  the  Limigantes  were  resolved  to  die  in  arms,  rather  than  to 
yield :  but  the  milder  sentiment,  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
their  elders,  at  length  prevailed ;  and  the  suppliant  crowd, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  repaired  to  the  Imperial 
camp,  to  leam  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  the  conqueror. 
After  celebrating  his  own  clemency,  which  was  still  inclined 
to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes,  and  to  spare  the  remnant  of 
a  guilty  nation,  Constantius  assigned  for  the  place  of  their 
exile  a  remote  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  a  safe  and 
honorable  repose.  The  Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluctance ; 
bat  before  they  could  reach,  at  least  before  they  could  occupy, 
their  destined  habitations,  they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  exaggerating  the  hardships  of  their  situation,  and 
requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity,  that  the  em- 
peror would  grant  them  an  undisturbed  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  Boman  provinces.  Instead  of  consulting  his 
own  experience  of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius  listened 
to  his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  represent  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  soldiers,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  much  easier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions  than 
the  military  service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Lim- 
igantes were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube  ;  and  the  emperor 
gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  mod- 
em city  of  Buda.  They  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  seemed 
fo  hear  with  respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity  * 
when  one  of  the  Barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into  the  air, 
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exclaimed  with  u  .ond  Toioe,  Markal  Marka!^  a  finoni  of 
deftunce,  which  was  received  as  a  signal  of  the  tumult.  Thuaj 
rushed  with  fury  to  seize  the  person  of  the  emperor;  bis 
royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude 
hands ;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  bin 
feet,  allowed  him  a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to 
escape  from  the  confusion.  The  disgrace  which  had  been 
incurred  by  a  treacherous  surprise  was  soon  retrieTed  by  the 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  combat  was 
only  terminated  by  the  extinction  of  the  name  and  nation  of 
the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sarmatians  were  reinstated  in  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  seats ;  and  althou^  ConstantiuB 
distrusted  the  levity  of  their  character,  he  entertained  some 
hopes  that  a  sense  of  gratitude  might  influence  their  future 
conduct  He  had  remarked  the  lofty  stature  and  obsequious 
demeanor  of  Zizais,  one  of  the  noblest  of  their  chiefs.  He 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King ;  and  Zizais  proved  that  he 
was  not  unworthy  to  reign,  by  a  sincere  and  lasting  attach- 
ment to  tlie  interest  of  his  benefactor,  who,  after  this  splendid 
success,  received  the  name  of  SarmalieuM  from  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  victorious  army.^ 

While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Persian  nnonareb,  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  lim- 
its against  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus, 
their  intermediate  frontier  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  % 
languid  war,  and  a  precarious  truce.  Two  of  the  eastern 
ministers  of  Constantius,  the  Pnetorian  prefect  Muaonian, 
whose  abilities  were  disgraced  by  the  want  of  truth  and 
integrity,  and  Cassian,  duke  of  Mesopotamia,  a  hardy  and 
veteran  soldier,  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  satrap 
Tamsapor.^'t  These  overtures  of  peace,  translated  into  the 
servile  and  flattering  language  of  Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the 
camp  of  the  Great  King ;  who  resolved  to  signify,  by  an  ambas- 
sador,  the  terms  which  he  was  inclined  to  grant  to  the  suppliant 
Romans.    Narses,  whom  he  invested  with  that  character,  was 

^  Genti  Sannatarum  magno  decori  confidens  apud  eoi  regem  dedit. 
Aurclius  Victor.  In  a  pompous  oration  pronouncoi  by  Constant^  us 
himself^  he  expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  much  vanity,  and 
9ome  truth. 

^  Ammian.  xvL  9. 


*  Beinesius  reads  Warrha,  Warrha,  Guerre,  War.    Wagner   not*  ea 
imm.  Marc.  xix.  11. — M. 
t  In  Persian,  Tea<«chah-pcur.    St  Martin.  iL  177.  --M. 
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iionorably  recened  in  his  ;>a8sage  through  Antioch  and  Coo- 
■tantinofUe :  he  reached  Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at 
bis  first  audience,  respectfully  unfolded  the  silken  veil  which 
eorered  the  haughty  epistle  of  his  sovereign.  Sapor,  King  of 
Kings*  and  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  (such  were  the  lofty 
titles  affected  by  Oriental  vanity,)  expref»ed  his  satisfaction 
thai  his  brother,  Coostantius  Csesar,  had  been  taught  wisdom 
by  adversity.  As  the  lawful  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
Sapor  asserted,  that  the  River  Strymon,  in  Afacedonia,  was  the 
true  and  ancient  boundary  of  his  empire ;  declaring,  however* 
that  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he  would  content  him- 
self Math  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which 
had  been  fraudulendy  extorted  from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged, 
that,  without  the  restitution  of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was 
ionpossible  to  establish  any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
basis ;  and  be  arrogantly  threatened,  that  if  his  ambassador 
retunied  in  vain,  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring,  and  to  support  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  the  strength 
of  his  invincible  arms.  Narses,  who  was  endowed  with  the 
most  polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavored,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  duty,  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  message.^ 
Both  the  style  and  substance  were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Im- 
perial council,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  following  answer: 
^  Gonatantius  had  a  right  to  disclaim  the  ofiiciousness  of  his 
ministers,  who  had  acted  without  any  specific  orders  from  the 
throne :  he  was  not,  however,  averse  to  an  equal  and  honorable 
treaty ;  but  it  vras  highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  sole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world, 
the  same  conditions  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected 
at  the  time  when  his  power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  East :  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain ;  and 
Sapor  should  recollect,  that  if  the  Romans  had  sometimes 
been  vanquished  in  battle,  they  had  almost  always  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  event  of  the  war.**  A  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  Narses,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  court 
of  Sap^,  who  was  already  returned  from  the  Scythian  expe- 
diUon  to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphon.  A  count,  a 
aotary,  and  a  sophbt,  had  been  selected  for  this  important 

**  Ammianus  (xvU.  6)  transcribes  the  haughty  letter.    Themistiui 

iOrat  It.  p.  67*  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  sUken  coTnring. 
dadtts  and  Zonaras  mention  the  journey  of  the  ambassador ;  aiM 
Peter  the  Patrician  (in  Ezoerpt.  Legat  p.  28)  has  informed  us  of 
has  conciliating  behavior. 
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commission ,  and  Consteintius,  who  was  secretly  anzious  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  entertained  sonoe  hopes  tliat  tbe 
dignity  of  the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  the 
second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third ,^^  would  persuade  the 
Persian  monarch  to  abate  of  the  rigor  of  his  demands.  But  the 
progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
hostile  arts  of  Antoninus,^^  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria,  who  had 
fled  from  oppression,  and  was  admitted  into  the  councils  of 
Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  the  most  important  business  was  fre- 
quently discussed.^  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his 
interest  by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his  revenge.  He 
incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  master  to  embrace 
the  favorable  opportunity  when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine 
troops  were  employed  with  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on 
the  Danube.  He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  exhausted  and 
defenceless  provinces  of  the  East,  with  the  numerous  armies 
of  Persia,  now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  accession  of  the 
fiercest  Barbarians.  The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without 
success,  and  a  second  embassy,  of  a  still  more  honorable  rank, 
was  detained  in  strict  confinement,  and  threatened  either  with 
death  or  exile. 

The  military  historian,^  who  was  himself  despatched  to 
observe  the  army  of  the  Persians,  as  they  were  preparing  to 
i^onstruct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  an 
eminence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  hori* 
zon,  covered  with  men,  with  horses,  and  with  arms.      Sapor 

*i  Ammianiis,  zviL  6,  and  Valeaiiis  ad  loc.  The  sophist,  or  philos- 
opher, (in  that  age  these  words  were  almost  synonymoiu,)  was  Bosta- 
thius  the  Cappadocian,  the  disciple  of  JamblichuSi  and  ihe  £ciend  of 
St.  Basil.  Eunapins  (in  Yit.  jEdeaii,  p.  44 — 47)  fondly  attributes  to 
this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  of  enchanting  the  Barbarian 
king  by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reason  and  eloquence.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  828,  1132. 

^'  Ammlan.  xviii.  5,  6,  8.  The  decent  and  respectful  behavior  of 
Antoninus  towards  the  Koman  general,  sets  him  in  a  very  interesting 
light ;  and  Ammianus  himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some  com- 
passion and  esteem. 

**  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianus,  serves  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  Herodotus,  (1.  i.  c.  133,)  and  the  pennanenoy  *k  the 
Persian  manners.  In  every  age  the  Persians  have  been  addicted  to 
intemperance,  and  the  wines  of  Shiraa  have  triumphed  over  the  law 
of  Mahomet.  Brisson  de  Regno  Pera.  1.  ii.  p.  462 — 472,  and  Chaxdin. 
Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iii.  p.  90. 

^  Ammian.  Ixviii.  6,  7,  8,  10. 
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tppeared  in  the  front,  conspicuoas  by  the  sple.idor  of  hi5 
purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honor  among  the  Ori- 
entals, Grumhates,  king  of  the  Chionites,  displayed  the  stem 
countenance  of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  monarch 
had  resented  a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king  of 
the  Albanians,  who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.*  The  satraps  and  generals  were  distributed 
according  to  their  several  ranks,  and  the  whole  army,  besides 
the  numerous  train  of  Oriental  luxury,  consisted  of  more  than 
oi.e  hundred  thousand  elective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and 
selected  from  the  bravest  nations  of  Asia.  The  Roman  de- 
serter, who  in  some  measure  guided  the  councils  of  Sapor, 
had  prudently  advised,  that,  instead  of  wasting  the  summer  in 
tedious  and  difficult  sieges,  he  should  march  directly  to  the 
Kupfarates,  and  press  forwards  without  delay  to  seize  the  feeble 
and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But  the  Persians  were  no 
sooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  than  they 
discovered  that  every  precaution  had  been  used  which  could 
retard  their  progress,  or  defeat  their  design.  The  inhabitants, 
with  their  cattle,  were  secured  in  places  of  strength,  the  green 
forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  fire,  the  fords  of  the 
rivers  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes ;  military  engines  were 
planted  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable  swell  of  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  Barbarians  from  attempt- 
ing the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Thapsacus.  Their 
skilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of  operations,  then  conducted 
the  army  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through  a  fertile  territory, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infant  river  is 
reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream.  Sapor  over- 
looked, with  prudent  disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisibis ;  but  as  he 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  try  whether 
the  majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison  into 
immediate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a  random 
dart,  which  glanced  against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of 
bis  error;  and  the  indignant  monarch  listened  with  impatience 
v>  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sacri* 

*  Theie  perhaps  were  the  barbaroru  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern 
*iiart  of  the  present  Schirwan,  the  Albania  of  the  ancients.  This  country, 
DOW  inhabited  by  the  Lesghis,  the  terror  of  the  neighboring  districts,  was 
then  oocnpied  by  the  same  people,  called  by  the  ancients  Legs,  by  the 
Armenians  Oheg,  or  Leg.  The  latter  represent  them  as  constant  allies  of 
the  Persians  in  their  wars  against  Armenia  and  the  Empire.  A  little  after 
this  period^  a  certain  8chergir  was  their  king,  and  it  is  of  him  doubtless 
that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks.    St.  Martin,  ii.  285.  — M. 
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fice  the  6jcct?«  of  his  ambition  to  the  gratifi<»tioD  of  hti 
resentment.  1  he  following  day  Grambates  advanced  towards 
the  gates  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  and  required  the  instant 
surrender  of  tfie  city,  as  the  only  atonement  which  could  be 
accepted  for  such  an  act  of  rashness  and  insolence.  His  pro- 
posals were  answered  by  a  general  discharge,  an<l  bis  only 
son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth,  was  pierced  through  the 
heart  by  a  javelin,  shot  froni  one  of  the  balistse.  The  funeral 
of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
riles  of  his  country ;  and  the  ^ief  of  his  aged  father  was 
alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of  Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city 
of  Amida  should  serve  as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate  the  deatli, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,^  which  sometimes 
assumes  the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekir,^  is  advan- 
tageously situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and 
artificial  channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  least  inconsid- 
erable stream  bends  in  a  semicircular  form  round  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  The  emperor  Constantiua  had  recently  con- 
ferred on  Amida  the  honor  of  his  own  name,  and  the  additional 
fortifications  of  strong  walls  and  lofty  towers.  It  was  provided 
with  an  arsenal  of  military  engines,  and  the  ordinary  garrison 

M  For  the  deeoriptioii  of  Amida,  see  B'Herbelot,  Bihliothi^Qe 
Orientale,  p.  108.  Histoire  de  Timar  Bee,  par  Chere&ddin  All,  L  iiL 
o.  41.  Ahmed  Arabsiades,  torn.  i.  p.  331,  c.  43.  Vojrages  de  TsTer- 
lu'er,  torn.  1.  p.  301.  Voyages  d'Otter,  torn.  u.  p.  273,  and  Voyages 
de  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  324 — 826.  The  last  of  these  traTellers,  a 
Uamed  and  accurate  Dane,  has  giyen  a  plan  of  Amida,  which,  tllus- 
tiates  the  operations  of  the  siege. 

^  Biarbekir,  which  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara  Amid,  in  the  public 
writings  of  the  Turks,  contains  aboye  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pacha  with  three  tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived 
from  the  blaekneu  of  the  stoae  which  compoaes  the  strong  and  anciettt 
wall  of  Amida.* 


*  In  my  Mem.  Hist,  sur  TArmenie,  1.  i.  p.  106,  173, 1  ooneeire  that  I 
hsTe  proved  this  city,  still  called,  by  the  Annenians,  Dirkraoagerd,  the  city 
of  Tigranes,  to  be  the  same  with  the  famout  Tigranocerta,  of  which  the 
situation  was  unknown.  8t.  Martin,  i.  482.  On  the  siege  of  Amida,  see 
8t,  Martin's  Notes,  ii.  290.    Fauttos  of  Byxantimra,  nearly  a  eoniemporary, 

i Armenian,)  states  that  the  Persians,  on  oecomis^  masters  of  it,  destroyed 
0,000  houses  ^  though  Ammianus  describes  the  city  as  of  no  great  eitent, 
(ciTitatis  ambitum  non  nimium  ampl».)  Besides  the  wdioary  population, 
and  those  who  took  refuge  from  the  country,  it  contained  20,000  soldiers 
St.  Martin,  ii.  290.  This  interpretation  is  extremely  doubtful.  Wagner 
(note  on  Ammianus)  considers  the  whole  population  to  amount  onh  to 
20,000. -M. 
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been  reenforoed  to  the  amouat  of  devoQ  legions,  when  the 
phoa  was  invested  by  the  arms  of  Sapor.^  His  first  and 
moflft  sanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  general 
assault  To  the  several  nations  which  followed  his  standard, 
their  respective  posts  wore  assigned ;  the  south  to  the  Vertae ; 
the  north  to  the  Albanians ;  the  east  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed 
With  grief  and  indignation;  the  west  to  the  Segestans,  the 
bravest  of  his  warnora,  who  covered  their  front  with  a  formi- 
dable liae  of  Indian  elephants.^  The  Persians,  on  every  side, 
ftdpported  their  efforts,  and  animated  their  courage;  and  the 
monasch  himself,  careless  of  his  rank  and  safety,  displayed, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  the  ardor  of  a  youthful  soldier. 
After  an  obstinate  combat,  the  Barbarians  were  repulsed ;  they 
incessantly  returned  to  the  charge;  they  were  again  driven 
back  with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls, 
who  had  been  banished  into  the  East,  signalized  their  undis- 
ciplined courage  by  a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the 
Pereian  camp.  In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these  repeated 
assaults,  Amida  ivas  faetiayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  deserter, 
who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians  a  secret  and  neglected  stair- 
ease^  scooped  out  of  the  rock  that  hangs  over  the  stream  of 


'^  The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely 
deieribad  by  Amnusaua,  ^iix.  1—9,)  who  acted  an  honorable  part 
in  the  defimce^  and  eecapiw  with  difficulty  whea  the  city  waa  atomed 
by  the  Feonaxia. 

**  Of  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description.  The  Scgestana  [SaeawtetU.  St,  Martm.] 
inhabited  a  large  and  level  country,  which  still  preacrvea  their  name, 
to  ti&e  south  of  Khoraaan,  and  the  weat  of  Hindoatan.  (See  Qeogra- 
phia  Nubiensis,  p.  138,  and  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p. 
797.^  Notwithstandii^  the  boasted  victory  of  Bahrsm,  (voL  i.  p. 
410»)  the  Segestans,  above  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear  as  an 
independent  nation,  the  ally  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Yartae  and  Chionites,  but  I  am  inclined  to  p Jbce  them  (at 
leaat  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia.  See 
Ammian.  xri.  9.^ 


«  Klaproth  considers  the  real  Albanians  the  same  with  the  ancient 
41aiii,  aad  quotes  a  passage  of  the  emperor  Julian  in  support  of  his  opin- 
ion. Thej  ars  the  Ossets,  now  inhabiting  part  of  Caucasus.  Tableaux 
Hist  de  TAue,  p.  179, 180. -^IC. 

The  Tertce  are  still  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chioaites  are  the 
Mme  aa  the  Huns.  These  people  were  already  known ;  and  we  find  from 
Armenian  authors  that  they  were  making,  at  this  period,  incursions  into 
Alia.  They  were  often  at  war  with  the  Persians.  The  name  was  perhaps 
proBonneea  difierently  in  the  Bast  and  in  the  West,  and  this  prevents  us 
bom  raeog  lizing  it.    St.  Martin,  ii.  177.  -^  M. 

u 
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tbe  Tigris.  Seventy  chn8en  archers  of  the  royal  guard  as* 
::eDded  in  silenc*  to  the  third  story  vt  a  loAy  tower,  whicb 
commanded  the  precipice ,  they  elevated  on  high  the  Pe-wn 
banner,  the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants,  and  of  dis* 
may  to  the  besieged ;  and  if  this  devoted  band  could  have 
maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  reduction  of 
the  place  might  have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  theii 
lives  AAer  Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  efficacy  of 
force  and  of  stratagem,  he  had  recourse  to  the  slower  bi 
more  certain  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  skill  of  the  Roman  deserten. 
The  trenches  were  opened  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the 
troops  destined  for  tbat  service  advanced  under  the  portable 
cover  of  strong  hurdles,  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden  towers  were  at  the 
same  time  constructed,  and  moved  forwards  on  wheels,  till  the 
soldiers,  who  were  provided  with  every  species  of  missile 
weapons,  could  engage  almost  on  level  ground  with  the  troops 
who  defended  the  rampart.  Every  mode  of  resistance  which 
art  could  suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  employed  in 
the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were  mora 
than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
resources  of  a  besieged  city  may  be  exhausted.  The  Persians 
repaired  their  losses,  and  pushed  their  approaches;  a  largo 
breach  was  made  by  the  battering-ram,  and  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  assault.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives, 
their  children,  all  who  had  not  time  to  escape  through  the 
opposite  gate,  were  involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscu* 
ous  massacre. 

But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces. As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided. 
Sapor  was  at  leisure  to  reflect,  that  to  chastise  a  disobedient 
city,  he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  most  lavor* 
able  season  for  conquest.^     Thirty  thousand  of  his  veterans 


^  Ammiftniis  has  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  by  three 
«ignB»  which  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
series  of  the  history.  1.  The  com  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invBded 
Mesopotamia ;  **  Cum  jam  stipuU  flavente  turgcrent ; "  a  circamstanoe^ 
which,  i^  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer  us  to  the 
month  of  April  or  May.  See  Harmer's  Observations  on  ScriptiirOb 
vol.  i.  p.  41.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  335,  edit.  4to.  2.  The  progress  of 
Sopor  was  diecked  by  the  ovex^owing  of  the  l^aphrates,  which  geo- 
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had  (Men  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  during  the  continuane^ 
of  a  siege,  which  lasted  seventy-three  days ;  and  the  disap- 
pointed monarcK  returned  to  his  capital  with  affected  triumph 
and  secret  mortification.     It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
lacoDstancy  of  bis  Barbarian  allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish 
a  war  in  which  they  had  encountered  such  unexpected  diffi* 
colties ;  and  that  the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated  with 
revenge,  tamed  away  with  horror  from  a  scene  of  action 
where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope  of  his  family  and 
nation.     The  strength  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  army  with 
which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  no  longer 
equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his  ambition.     Instead  of 
aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  the  East,  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified  cities  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Singara  and  Bezabde ;  ^  the  one  situate  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other  in  a  small  peninsula,  surrounded 
almost  on  every  side  by  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Tigris.     Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to  which 
th^  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantino,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity  on  the  extreme  con- 
fines of  Persia.    After  dismantling  the  walls  of  Singara,  the 
conqueror  abandoned  that  solitary  and  sequestered  place ;  but 
he  carefully  restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed 
in  that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans  ;  amply 
supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  high 
sentiments  of  honor  and  fidelity.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an 
unsuccessful  enterprise  against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or, 
as  it  was  univeraaliy  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an 
impregnable  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs.^^ 

erally  happens  in  July  and  Aug^cist.  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  v.  21.  Viaggi 
di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn,  i  p.  696.  3.  When  Sapor  had  taken 
Amida,  aft«r  a  siege  of  seventy-three  days,  the  autumn  was  far 
advaaoed.  **  Autumno  pnecipiti  haedonimque  improbo  sidere  exorto." 
To  reconcile  tliese  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  allow  for  some 
delay  in  the  Persian  king,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  historian,  and  some 
disorder  in  the  seasons. 
"  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx.  6,  7.* 
*^  For  the  identity  of  Yirtha  and  Tecrit,  see  D'AnvUle,  Geographia 
Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  201.    For  the  siege  of  that  castle  by  Timur  Bec^ 

*  The  Christian  bifhop  of  Bezabde  went  to  the  oamp  of  the  king  of  Pc^ 
sSa,  to  persuade  him  to  check  the  waste  of  human  blood.  Amm.  Marc 
KX.7.— M. 

VOL.  11.  20 
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The  defence  of  the  East  against  the  arms  of  Sapor  required 
and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  consttin- 
mate  general ;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state,  that 
it  was  the  actual  province  of  the  brave  Ureicinus,  who  alone 
deserved  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  In 
the  hour  of  danger,  Ursicinus  ^  was  removed  from  his  station 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military  command 
of  the  East  was  bestowed,  by  the  same  influence,  on  Saluiiian 
a  wealthy  and  subtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the  infirmities, 
without  acquiring  the  experience,  of  age.  By  a  second  order, 
which  issued  from  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  councils, 
Ursicinus  was  again  despatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  condemned  to  sustain  the  labors  of  a  war,  the 
honors  of  which  had  been  transferred  to  his  unworthy  rival. 
Sabtnian  fixed  his  indolent  station  under  the  walls  of  Edessa ; 
and  whilr  he  amused  himself  with  the  idle  parade  of  militaTy 
exercise,  and  moved  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic 
dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  and 
diligence  of  the  former  general  of  the  East  But  whenever 
Ursicinus  recommended  any  vigorous  plan  of  operations ; 
when  he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to 
wheel  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the  oon* 
voys  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian 
lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Amida;  the  timid  and 
envious  commander  alleged,  that  he  was  restrained  by  his 
positive  orders  from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops. 
Amida  was  at  length  taken ;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  died  in  the  Roman  camp 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  Ursicinus  himself,  after 
supporting  the  disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for 
the  misconduct  of  Sablnian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank. 
But  Constantius  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction 
which  honest  indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieu* 

or  Tamerlane,  see  Cherefbddin,  L  iiL  c  33.  The  PerBian  biographer 
exaggerates  the  merit  and  difficulty  of  thia  exploit,  which  delxtered 
the  caravans  of  Bagdad  from  a  formidable  gang  of  robbers.* 

"  Ammianus  (xviiL  6,  6,  xix.  3,  xx.  2)  represents  the  merit  and 
disgrace  of  Uraicinus  with  that  faithful  attention  which  a  soldier 
owed  to  his  gcneraL  Some  nartiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  tbs 
whole  account  is  consistent  and  probable. 


•  St.  Martin  doubu  wl  ether  it  lay  so  much  to  the  south.  "  The  tratj 
Birtha  means  in  Syriac  a  »8tle  or  fortress,  and  micht  be  applied  t>  nasi 
places."    NoteU.  p.  344.      M. 
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tenant,  that  as  long  &•  sach  maTinis  of  goyenunent  were  raf- 
ferad  to  prevail,  the  emperor  htmaelf  would  find  it  do  easj 
task  to  defend  his  eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemj*  When  he  had  suhdned  or  pacified  the  Bar« 
liurians  of  the  Danube,  CSonstantius  proceeded  by  slow  marches 
into  the  East ;  and  after  he  had  wept  over  the  smoking  ruins 
of  Amida,  he  formed,  with  a  powerfol  annj,  the  siege  of  Be* 
sabde.  The  walls  were  shaken  by  the  roitenled  efforts  of  the 
most  enormoas  of  the  battering-rams ;  the  town  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  was  still  defended  by  the  patient 
Bod  intrepid  valor  of  the  garrison,  till  the  approach  of  the 
raioy  season  obliged  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  inglo* 
riously  to  rc^treat  into  his  winter  quarters  at  Antioch.^  The 
pride  cf  Constantius,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  courtiers,  were 
at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials  for  panegyric  in  the  events 
of  the  Persian  war ;  while  tlie  glory  of  his  cousin  Julian,  to 
whose  raititaiy  command  be  had  intrusted  the  provinces  of 
Ganl,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  m  the  simple  and  concise 
nanative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fuiy  of  civil  discord,  Constandus  had  abandoned 
to  die  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul^  which 
still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous 
swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  cross  the 
Rhine  by  presentB  and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and 
by  a  perpetual  gmnt  of  all  the  territories  which  they  should  be 
able  to  subdue.^^  But  the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary 
service  had  thus  imprudently  provoked  the  rapacious  spirit  of 
the  Barbarians,  soon  discovered  and  lamented  the  difficulty  of 
dismissing  these  formidable  allies,  aAer  they  had  tasted  the 
richness  oi  the  Roman  soil.  Begardless  of  the  nice  distinc- 
tion of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  these  undisciplined  robbers  treat* 

M  Ammisn.  xx.  11.  Omino  vano  incepto,  hieraaturus  AntioohiflB 
Kdit  ui  Syriam  emmnosam,  perpetsus  et  ulcerum  sed  et  atiocia, 
diuqne  deflenda.  It  is  thus  that  James  Oronoviiu  has  rastored  an 
obscDTo  passage ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  correction  alone  would  have 
deserred  a  new  edition  of  his  author :  whose  sense  may  now  be  dark- 
ly perceiTed.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  the  recent  laboia 
of  flie  learned  Emestus.  (lipsic,  1773.)* 

**  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  distress  of  Qau]  may  be 
eolleeted  from  Julian  himself,  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen  p.  277. 
Amniian.  xv.  11.  libanius,  Orat.  x.  Zosimus,  1.  iiL  p.  140.  Soao« 
Bueoy  L  iiL  c  ]      fliamertin.  Grat  Art.  c.  iv.] 

*  Tbs  late  editor  (Wagner)  has  nothing  better  to  snggeit,  and  laments 
Sitk  Qtbbsn,  the  silimce  of  ^nesi.  —  M. 
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ed  as  tbcir  natural  enemies  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  whii 
possessed  any  property  which  they  were  desirous  of  acquiring. 
Forty-five  flourishing  cities,  Tongros,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms, 
Spires,  Strasburgh,  &c.,  besides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  wero  pillaged,  and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to 
ashis.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany,  still  faithful  to  the  max- 
ima of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to 
which  they  applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons  and  sepul- 
chres ;  and  fixing  their  independent  habitations  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Mouse,  they  secured 
themselves  againjt  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  by  a  rude  and 
fiasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  wero  felled  and  thrown 
across  the  roads.  The  Alemanni  wero  established  in  the 
modem  countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  the  Franks  occu- 
pied the  island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Toxandria,^  and  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  their  Gallic  monarchy .••  From  the  sources,  to 
the  mouth,  of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Grermans  ex- 
tended above  forty  miles  to  the  >Vest  of  that  river,  over  a 
country  peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own  name  and  nation ; 
and  the  scene  of  their  devastations  was  throe  times  more 
extensive  than  that  of  their  conquests.  At  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were  deserted,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  fortified  cities,  who  trusted  to  their  strength  and 
vigilance,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  sup- 
plies of  corn  as  they  could  raise  on  the  vacant  land  within  the 
enclosure  of  their  walls.  The  diminished  legions,  destitute  of 
pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  discipline,  trembled  at  the 
approach,  and  even  at  the  name,  of  the  Barbarians. 


*  Ammianufl,  zvi.  8.  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
loxandri  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently  ocours  in  the  histories  of  the 
middle  age.  Toxandria  was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses,  which 
extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the 
Yahal  and  the  Rhine.    See  Valcsius,  Notit.  Galliar.  p.  668. 

*  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any 
permanent  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  before  the  time  of 
Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much  learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  Biet,  who 
has  proved,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their  iminterrupted  possession  of 
Toxandria,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  accession  of  Glo- 
ria. The  Dissertation  of  M.  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Boissons,  in  the  year  1736,  and  seems  to  have  been  UisUy  preferred  to 
the  discourse  of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  AbM  le  Bceo^ 
an  antiquarian,  whoso  name  was  happily  expressive  '^^  ^ii  talents. 
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Under  these  molaiiiholy  circumstances,  an  unexperienced 
youth  was  appointed  to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain 
unage  of  Imperial  greatness.  The  retired  scholastic  education 
of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  conversant  with  books 
than  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him  in 
profound  ignoranoe  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment :  and  when  he  awkwardly  repeated  some  military  exer- 
cise wh'*  ^h  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  sigh,  *'*'  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher  I  ^^ 
Yet  even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of  business 
are  too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with  tho 
noblest  precepts  and  the  most  shining  examples;  had  ani- 
mated him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire  of  fiime,  and  the 
contempt  of  death.  The  habits  of  temperance  recommended 
in  the  schools,  are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline 
of  a  camp.  The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  meas- 
ure Af  his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  disdain  the  delica- 
cies provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  the 
coarse  and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to  the  meanest 
soldiers.  During  the  riger  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  suf- 
fered a  fire  in  his  bed-chamber ;  and  after  a  short  and  inter* 
rupted  slumber,  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
fiom  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  despatch  aoy  urgent 
business,  to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies.^^  The  precepts  of  elo- 
quence, which  he  had  hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics 
of  declamation,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to 
assuage  the  passions  of  an  armed  multitude :  and  although 
Julian,  from  his  early  habits  of  conversation  and  literature, 
was  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
language,  he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.^  Since  Julian  was  not  originally  designed  ior  the 
character  of  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  nny  consider- 

"  The  priviite  life  of  Julian  in  Qaul,  and  t>ie  severe  discipline 
which  he  embraced,  are  displayed  by  Ammianus,  (xvi.  5,)  "who 
professes  to  praise,  and  by  Julian  himself^  who  affects  to  ridicule, 
(Misopogon,  p.  340,)  a  conduct,  which,  in  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
ConstaLtine,  might  justly  excite  the  surprise  of  mankind. 

**  Aderat  Latine  quoque  disserenti  sufficiens  sermo.  Ammianus, 
%yi.  5.  But  Jidian»  <*ducated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  always  con- 
sidered the  language  of  the  Bomans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect, 
which  he  might  use  on  necessary  occasions. 

20* 
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able  share  jf  his  attention :  bit.  he  derived  from  his  pbilosoptnc 
studies  an  ihflexible  regit rd  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  dispost- 
tioD  to  clemency ;  the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
equity  and  evidence,  iind  the  faculty  of  patiently  investigating 
the  most  intricate  aud  tedious  questions  which  could  be  pro- 
nosed  for  his  discussion.  The  measures  of  policy,  and  the 
operations  of  war,  must  submit  to  the  various  accidents  of  cir« 
cumstance  and  character,  and  the  unpractised  student  will 
often  be  perplexed  in  the  application  of  the  most  perfect  the* 
oiy.  But  in  the  acquisition  of  this  important  science,  Julian 
was  assisted  by  the  active  vigor  of  liis  own  genius,  as  veil  as 
by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank, 
who  soon  conceived  a  sincere  attachment  for  a  prince  so 
worthy  of  his  friendship;  and  whose  incorruptible  integrity 
was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating  the  harshest  truths 
without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal  ear.*' 

Immediately  after  Julian  Imd  received  the  purple  at  Milan, 
he  was  sent  into  Graul  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  soldiers.  At  Vienna,  wlicre  he  passed  a  painful  and 
anxious  winter,  in  the  hands  of  tliose  ministers  to  whom  Con- 
stantius  had  intrusted  the  direction  of  his  conduct,  the  Cesar 
was  informed  of  the  siege  and  deliveraiKe  of  Autun.  That 
large  and  ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall  and 
pusillanimous  garrison,  was  saved  by  the  generous  resolution 
of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed  their  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  In  his  march  from  Autun,  through  the  heart 
of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardor  the  eaiiiest 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage.  At  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  archers  and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred  the 
shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  *  and  some- 
times eluding,  and  sometimes  resisting,  the  attacks  of  the 

**  We  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  oi&ce  of  this  ezceUent  minirter, 
waom  Julian  afterwards  created  pnefiact  of  OauL  Sallust  was  speed- 
ily recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Uie  emperor;  and  we  may  still  read 
a  sensible  but  pedantic  discourse,  (p.  240 — 252,)  in  which  Julian 
deplores  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  Mend,  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  for  his  reputation.  See  La  Bleterie,  Preface  k  la 
Vie  de  Jovien,  p.  20. 

*  Aliis  per  Arbor  —  quibusdam  per  SedeUucum  et  Coram  iri  debere  flr 
mantibus.    Amm.  Mare.  xtL  2.    i  do  not  know  what  place  can  be  meant 
by  the  mutilated  name  Arbor.    Sedelanus  is  Saulieu,  a  small  town  of  the 
department  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  six  leagues  from  Autun.    Cora  aaswers  to  the 
v'llage  of  Cure,  on  the  river  of  the  same  nrjne,  between  Autun  and  Ve 
»ia.    StMartm^U.  162.— M. 
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Barbarians,  who  wero  mastaiB  of  tbe  field,  ho  armed  with 
honor  and  safety  at  the  camp  uear  Rheims,  where  the  Roman 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  assemble.  The  aspect  of  their 
young  piinqe  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and 
they  marched  from  Rheims  in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
coDfidence  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  them.  The 
Alemaimi,  familiarized  to  the  knowledge^  of  the  country, 
secretly  collected  their  scattered  forces,  and  seizing  the 
c^portunity  of  a  dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected 
fury  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  inevitable 
disorder  could  be  remedied,  two  legions  were  destroyed ;  and 
Julian  was  taught  by  experience,  that  caution  and  vigilance 
are  the  most  important  lessons  of  the  art  of  war.  In  a  second 
and  more  successful  action,*  he  recovered  and  established  his 
miiitaiy  fame ;  but  as  the  agility  of  the  Barbarians  saved 
them  from  |he  pursuit,  his  victory,  was  neither  bloody  nor 
decisive.  He  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
surveyed  the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  diffi- 
ciilties  of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
discontented  with  the  court,  with  his  army,  and  with  his  own 
success.^®  The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken ;  and  the 
Cflssar  had  no  sooner  separated  his  troops,  and  fixed  his  own 
quarters  at  Sens,  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  lie  was  surround- 
ed and  besieged  by  a  numerous  host  of  Germans.  Reduced, 
in  this  extremity,  to  the  resources  of  hi^  own  mind,  he  dis- 
played a  prudent  intrepidity,  which  compensated  for  all  the 
deficiencies  of  the  place  and  garrison ;  and  the  Barbarians,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  were  obliged  to  retire  with  disappointed 


The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  only  to  his 
sword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  imbittered  by  the  refiec- 
tioD,  that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted 
to  destruction,  by  those  who  were  bound  to  assist  him  by 
eyery  tie  of  honor  and  fidelity.  Marcellus,  master-general  of 
tbe  cavalry  in  Graul,  interpreting  too  strictly  the  jealous  orders 
of  the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference  the  distress  of 
Julian,  and  had  restramed  the  troops  under  his  command  from 

^  Amiaumns  (zvL  2,  3)  appears  much  better  satiufied  with  the 
m  of  this  first  campdgn  than  Julian  himself;  who  very  fiiirly 
that  be  did  nothing  of  consequence,  and  that  he  fled  hefore  the 


«  At  Brooomagui,  Brumal,  near  Strasborgh.    St.  Uartis,  U.  1M.—M. 
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marching  to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Ciesar  had  dissembled 
in  silence  so  dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  authority 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  and 
if  an  action  so  criminal  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with  impu- 
nity, the  emp«^ror  would  have  confirmed  the  suspicions,  which 
received  a  venr  specious  color  from  his  past  conduct  towards 
the  princes  of  the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled, 
and  gently  dismissed  from  his  officeJ^  In  his  room  Severus 
was  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry ;  an  experienced  soldier, 
of  approved  courage  and  fidelity,  who  could  advise  with 
respect,  and  execute  with  zeal ;  and  who  submitted,  without 
reluctance,  to  the  supreme  command  which  Julian,  by  the 
mterest  of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length  obtained  over  the 
armies  of  Gaul.^  A  very  judicious  pbui  of  operations  was 
adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  remains  of  thp  veteran  bands,  and  of  some  new 
levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  Grerman  cantonments,  and  carefully 
reestablished  the  fortifications  of  Saveme,  in  an  advantageous 
post,  which  would  either  check  the  incursions,  or  intercept  the 
retreat,  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  Barbatio,  general 
of  the  infantry,  advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  passing  the  mountains,  prepared  to  throw 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Basil.  It  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Alemanni,  pressed  on  either  side 
by  the  Roman  arms,  would  soon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the 
provinces  of  Graul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the 
incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  secret  instructions,^f  Barbatio ; 
who  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Csosar,  and 
the  secret  ally  of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  wifh  which 
he  permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to  pass,  and  \o  return 
almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may  be  imputed  to  his 
want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treasonable  act  of  burning  a  number 
of  boats,  and  a  superfluous  stock  of  provisions,  which  would 
have  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul, 

^  Aminian.  xvi.  7.  Libanius  speaks  rather  more  advantageouslj 
of  the  military  talents  of  Marcellus,  Orat.  z.  p.  272.  And  Julian 
insinuates,  thiit  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he 
bad  given  other  reasons  of  offence  to  the  court,  p.  278. 

^  Sererus,  non  discois,  non  arrogaas,  sed  longa  militise  frugalitate 
eoippertas ;  et  eum  recta  praeeuntem  oecuturus,  ut  ductorem  mongenii 
miles.    Ammiao.  zvL  11.    ZosimTU,  L  liL  p»  UO. 
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#B8  an  eyidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  intentions.  Tlie 
Gennans  despised  an  enemy  who  appeared  destitute  either  of 
power  or  of  inclination  to  offend  them ;  and  the  ignominious 
retreat  of  Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expected  support ; 
and  left  him  to  extricate  himself  from  a  hazardous  situation, 
where  he  could  neither  remain  with  safety,  nor  retire  with 
bonor.^ 

As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  fears  of  invasion, 
the  Alemanni  prepatid  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth,  who 
presumed  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  countiy,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties 
They  employed  three  days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  trans- 
porting over  the  Rhine  their  military  powers.  The  fierce 
Chnodomar,  shaking  the  ponderous  javelin  which  he  had  vic- 
toriously wielded  against  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the 
van  of  the  Barbarians,  and  moderated  by  his  experience  the 
martial  ardor  which  his  example  inspired.^^  He  was  followed 
by  six  other  kings,  by  ten  princes  of  regal  extraction,  by  a 
long  train  of  high-spirited  nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thousand 
of  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  The  confi- 
dence derived  from  the  view  of  their  own  strength,  was 
increased  by  the  intelligence  which  they  received  from  a 
deserter,  that  the  Ccesar,  with  a  feeble  army  of  thirteen  thou* 
sand  men,  occupied  a  post  about  one-and-twenty  miles  from 
their  camp  of  Strasburgh.  With  this  inadequate  force,  Julian 
resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  Barbarian  host ;  and  the 
chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred  to  the  tedious  and  un- 
certain operation  of  separately  engaging  the  dispersed  parties 
of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans  marched  in  close  order,  and 
b  two  columns ;  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the  infantry  on  the 
left;  and  the  day  was  so  far  spent  when  they  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of  oeferring  the 
battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing  hui  troops  to 

**  On  the  design  and  fidlnre  of  the  coopenttion  between  Jnliiin  and 
Barbatio,  see  Ammianus  (xvi.  11)  and  Libanius,  (Ont  x.  p.  271.)* 

^  Ammianus  (xvL  12)  describes  with  his  inflated  eloquence  the 
Ignre  and  character  of  Qmodomar.  Audaz  ct  fldens  ingenti  robore 
laeertorum,  nbi  ardor  proelii  sperabatur  immanis,  eqno  spumante  sub- 
lindor,  eiectus  in  jaculum  formidandie  vastitatis,  armommqno  nitors 
Mnspienus :  antes  strenuus  et  nules,  et  utilis  pneter  cnteros  duotor 

•  •  .  Decentium  Cesarem  superavit  sequo  marte  congreeros. 


*  Barbatio  seenu  to  hsTe  allowed  himself  to  be  lurprised  antl  defeated 
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aerutt  ilie»r  exhausted  strength  by  the  necessary  refresbnieati 
of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with  some  reluctanoe, 
to  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the  opinion  of  his 
coancil,  be  exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their  valor  the  eager 
impatience,  which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would  be  universally 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  presamption.  The 
trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard  tliroogh  thci 
field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal  fury  to  the  charge. 
The  Cffisar,  who  conducted  in  person  hiivight  wing,  depended 
en  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight  of  his  cuims- 
siersk  Bot  his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an  irregular 
mixture  of  light  horse  and  of  light  infantry,  and  he  had  the 
mortification  of  beholding  the  flight  of  six  hundred  of  his  naost 
renowned  cuirassiers.''^  The  fugitives  were  stopped  and  ral- 
lied  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  careless  of 
liis  own  safety,  threw  himself  before  them,  and  urging  every 
motive  of  shame  and  honor,  led  them  back  against  the  vict^- 
ous  enemy.  The  conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  infantry 
was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  (rermans  possessed  the  superi** 
ority  of  strength  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  disciplint^ 
and  temper ;  and  as  the  Barbarians,  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  the  empire,  united  the  respective  advantages  of 
both  parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader 
at  length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The  Bomans  lost 
four  tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  thiH 
memorable  battle  of  Strasburgh,  so  glorious  to  the  Ceesar,^ 
and  so  salutary  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Giaul.  Six  thou* 
sand  of  the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without  including 
those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine,  or  transfixed  with  darts 
while  they  attempted  to  swim  across  the  river.''^    Chaodomar 

^*  After  tlie  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigor  of  ancient 
discipline,  by  exposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  derision 
of  the  whole  camp.  In  t^e  next  campaign,  these  troops  noblj  re- 
trieved their  honor.    Zosimua,  1.  iu.  p.  142. 

^  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  279)  speaks  of  the  battle 
of  Strasburgh  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit ;  i^a/tutS^ijy  eim 
^XtAff  t*fmg  Met  tif  vftaf  atfitttro  if  rotctCrrfi  ftu/ij,  Zosimus  compares 
it  with  tae  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius ;  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loas 
to  diseovei  any  of  those  strokes  of  military  genius  which  fix  the  at- 
tention of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  single  day. 

^  Aonmianas,  xvL  12.  Libanius  adds  2000  more  to  the  number  ckf 
the  slain,  (Orat.  x.  p.  274.)  But  these  trifling  diiferences  disappear 
before  the  60,000  Barbarians,  whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the 
glory  of  his  hero,  (L  iii.  p.  141.)  Wc  might  attribute  this  extravagant 
number  to  the  carelessness  of  trans'niben,  if  this  credulous  or  parliid 
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Umself  was  sanounded  and  taken  priaooeF,  with  three  of  his 
biare  oompaoioDs,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  (pllow  in 
life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chiefhun*  Julian  received  him 
with  military  pomp  in  the  council  of  his  oflicers;  and  ezpreaa- 
ing  a  generous  piw  for  the  fallen  state,  dissemhled  his  inward 
Rontempt  for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  captive.  Instead 
of  exhibiting  the  vanquished  ning  of  the  Alemanni,  as  n 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  cities  of  C^ul,  he  respectfully  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  empercNr  this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory. 
Choodomar  experienced  an  honorable  treatment:  but  the 
impatient  Barbarian  could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his 
eonfinement,  and  his  exile.'^B 

.  After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Aiemanni  from  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Franks, 
who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean,  on  the  confines  of  Graul 
and  Germany ;  and  who,  from  theijr  numbers,  and  still  more 
fipm  their  intrepid  valor,  had  ever  been  esteemed  the  most 
fomidable  of  the  Barbarians.^  AlthfMigh  they  were  strongly 
actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  professed  a  dis« 
interested  love  of  war ;  which  they  considered  as  the  supreme 
hofior  and  felicity  of  human  nature ;  and  their  minds  and  bodies 
were  so  completely  hardened  by  perpetual  action,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  lively  expression  of  an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter 
were  as  pleasant  to  thera  as  the  flowers  oi  spring.  In  the 
tnonth  of  December,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Stnisburgh, 
Julian  attacked  a  body  of  six  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  two  castles  on  the  Meuse.^^  In  the  midst  of 
that  severe  season  they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a 
siege  of  fifly-four  days ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  by  hunger, 
and  satisfied  that  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  in  breaking  the 
ice  of  the  river,  lefl  them  no  hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks 

Ustorum  had  not  swelled  the  army  of  35,000  Aiemanni  to  an  innu- 
toerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  7tkt]'9og  annQov  flag^aQmv,.  It  is  our 
own  fault  \f  this  detection  docs  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on 
■ioular  occasions. 

^  Amtnmn.  xtL  12.    libanluB,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 

^  libaaius  (Orat.  liL  p.  187)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  Franks. 

*  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Oreek  ora- 
tor, by  misapprehending  a  passage  of  Julian,  nas  been  induced  to  rep- 
resent the  Franks  as  consisting  of  a  thousand  men ;  and  as  his  head 
was  alwavs  full  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war,  he  compares  them  to  the 
LseedmiontanSy  who  were  bet ieged  and  ^aken  in  the  Island  of  Sphac- 
tpiia. 
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coDsented,  for  the  first  time,  to  dispense  with  the  ancient  lam 
which  oommaoded  them  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  Qesar 
immediately  sent  his  captives  to  the  court  of  Constantius,  who, 
accepting  them  as  a  valuable  present,®^  rejoiced  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  so  many  heroes  to  the  choicest  troops  of  his 
domestic  guards.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  this  handful  of 
Pranks  apprised  Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition 
which  he  meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring,  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  surprised  and  aston 
ished  the  active  Barbarians.  Ordering  his  soldiers  to  provide 
themselves  with  biscuit  for  twenty  days,  he  suddenly  pitched 
his  camp  near  Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still  supposed  him  in 
his  winter  quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow  arrival  of  his 
convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks  to  unite^ 
or  deliberate,  he  skilfully  spread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to 
tlie  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the  success,  of  his 
arms, soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the  clemency, 
and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror.  The  Chama- 
vians  submissively  retired  to  their  former  habitations  beyond 
the  Rhine;  but  the  Salians  were  permitted  to  possess  their 
new  establishment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.^  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn 
oaths;  and  perpetual  inspectors  were  appointed  to  reside 
among  the  Franks,  with  the  authority  of  enforcing  the  strict 
observance  of  the  conditions.     An  incident  is  related,  inter* 

**  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280.  libaniua,  Orat.  z.  p.  278. 
According  to  the  ezpreasion  of  Libaniufl,  the  emperor  i£f(m  m^of^at; 
which  La  Blcterie  understands  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  118)  as  an  honest 
confession,  and  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xvii.  2)  as  a  mean  evasion,  of 
the  truth.  Dom  Bouquet,  (Historicns  de  France,  torn.  1.  p.  733,)  by 
substituting  another  word,  iv6fna»t  would  suppress  both  the  difficulty 
and  the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

**  Anmiian.  zviL  8.  Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  146 — 160,  (his  narrative  is 
darkened  by  a  mixture  of  fable,)  and  Julian,  ad  S.  F.  Q.  Athen.  p. 
280.  His  expression,  vntStlufitiv  fiiv  fioiQav  rot)  SeUlav  f^'ov(,  Xaf»«c» 
fovg  Si  i^tlkaaa.  This  difference  of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion 
tliat  the  Salian  Franks  were  permitted  to  retain  the  settlements  in 
Toxandria.* 


*  A  ne*vl^  discovered  fragment  of  Eunapius,  whom  Zosimus  probably 
transcribed,  illustrates  this  transaction.  "  Julian  commanded  the  xtomans 
to  abstain  from  all  hostile  measures  against  the  Salians,  neither  to  waste 
or  ravage  their  own  country,  for  he  called  every  country  thek"  cwn  which 
Was  surrendered  without  resistance  or  toil  on  the  part  of  the  conqueroia." 
Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Not.  Collect,  ii.  256,  and  Eunapius  in  Niebahr,  Bysaat 
Hist  p.  SB. -M. 
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iMtiog  enough  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the 
character  of  Julian,  who  ingeniously  contrivea  both  the  plot 
and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians 
sued  for  peace,  he  required  the  son  of  their  king,  as  the  onlv 
hostage  on  whom  he  could  rely.  A  mournful  silence,  inter- 
rupted by  tears  and  groans,  declared  the  sad  perplexity  of  the 
Barbarians ;  and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic  lan- 
guage, that  his  private  loss  was  now  imbittered  by  a  sense  of 
the  public  calamity.  While  the  Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at 
the  loot  of  his  throne,  the  royal  captive,  whom  they  believed 
10  have  been  slain,  unexpectedly  appeared  before  their  eyes ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hushed  into  attention, 
the  Caesar  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  following  terms: 
^  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom  you  wept  You  had  lost 
him  by  your  fault  Grod  and  the  Romans  have  restored  him  to 
you.  1  shall  still  preserve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  my  own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  o£  your  sin* 
cerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the  faith  which  you 
have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  republic  wiH  avenge  the  perddy, 
not  on  the  innocent,  but  on  the  guilty .**'  The  Barbarians 
withdrew  from  his  presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest  senti* 
menta  of  gratitude  and  admiration.^ 

It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.  He  aspired  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  the  em- 
perors ;  aAer  whose  example,  he  composed  his  own  commen- 
taries of  the  (gallic  war.^  Cesar  has  related,  with  conscious 
pride,  the  manner  in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine.  Julian 
could  boast,  that  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  he 
had  carried  the  Roman  eagles  beyond  that  great  river  in  three 
snooessful  expeditions.^.     The  consternation  of  the  Grermans, 

^  This  interoBting  story,  which  Zonmus  has  abridsed,  is  related  by 
EunapinSy  (in  Exceipt  Logationum,  p.  16,  16,  17,)  with  all  the  ampli- 
AcationB  of  Gredan  rhetoric :  but  the  silence  of  libanius,  of  Amrai- 
aaiia,  and  of  Julian  himself^  renders  the  truth  of  it  extremely  soa- 


ihe  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat.  ir. 
p.  178)  that  his  hero  had  composed  the  history  of  his  Gallia 
campaigns.  But  Zosimus  (L  ilL  p.  140)  seems  to  have  derived  his 
information  only  from  the  Orations  (loyoc)  and  the  Epistles  of  Julian. 
The  discottrse  which  is  addressed  to  the  Athenians  contains  an  accu* 
ta^  though  general,  account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

*  See  Ammian.  XTii*  1, 10,  xviii.  2,  and  Zosim.  L  iii.  p.  144.  Juliaa 
aa  S.  P.  a  Athen.  p.  280. 
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after  the  battle  of  Strasbui^h,  encouraged  htm  to  the  first 
attempt ;  and  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  soon  yielded  to  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  a  leader,  who  shared  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  which  he  imposed  on  the  meanest  of  the  soldiera.  Tho 
villages  on  either  side  of  the  Meyn,  which  were  plentifully 
stored  with  corn  and  cattle,  felt  the  ravages  of  an  invading 
army.  The  principal  houses,  constructed  with  some  imitation 
of  Koman  elegance,  were  consumed  by  the  ilaces ;  and  the 
Caesar  boldly  advanced  about  ten  miles,  till  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  forest,  undermined  by 
subterraneous  passages,  which  threatened  with  secret  snares 
and  ambush  every  step  of  the  assailants.  The  ground  was 
already  covered  with  snow;  and  Julian,  aAer  repairing  an 
ancient  castle  which  had  been  erected  by  Trajan,  granted  a 
truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submissive  Barbarians.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian  undertook  a  second  expedition 
beyond  the  Rhine,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Surmar  and  Hortaire, 
two  of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Strasburg.  They  promised  to  restore  all  the  Roman 
captives  who  yet  remained  alive ;  and  as  the  Cffisar  had  pro- 
cured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of  Gaul, 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he  detected  every 
attempt  to  deceive  him,  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and  accu* 
racy,  which  almost  established  the  belief  of  his  supernatural 
knowledge.  His  third  expedition  was  still  more  splendid  and 
important  than  the  two  former.  The  Grermans  hsid  collected 
thoir  military  powers,  and  moved  along  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river,  with  a  design  of  destroying  the  bridge,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  Romans.  But  this  judicious  plan 
of  defence  was  disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three 
hundred  light-armed  and  active  soldiers  were  detached  in  forty 
small  boats,  to  fall  down  the  stream  in  silence,  and  to  land  at 
some  distance  from  the  posts  of  the  enemy.  They  executed 
their  orders  with  so  much  boldness  and  celerity,  that  they  had 
almost  surprised  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  who  returned  in  the 
fearless  confidence  of  intoxication  from  one  of  their  nocturnal 
festivals.  Without  repeating  the  uniform  and  disgusting  tale 
of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  thai 
Julian  dictated  his  own  conditions  of  peace  to  six  of  the 
haughtiest  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  three  of  whom  were  per- 
mitted to  view  the  severe  discipline  and  martial  pomp  of  a 
Roman  cam|).  Followed  by  twenty  thousand  captives,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  chains  of  the  Barbarians,  tlie  Cwsa^ 
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repassed  the  Rhine,  aAer  terminating  a  war,  the  success  of 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic 
■ad'Cinibric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valor  and  condoct  of  Julian  had  secured  an 
interval  of  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial 
to  his  humane  and  philosophic  temper.  The  cities  of  Gaul, 
which  had  suilered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he 
iiiigeniy  repaired ;  and  seven  important  posts,  between  Ments 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as 
having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Julian.^ 
The  vanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just  but  humili- 
ating condition  of  preparing  and  conveying  the  necessary 
materials.  The  active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  prosecution 
of  the  work ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  diflTused 
among  the  troops,  that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waiving  theit 
exemption  from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended  in  the  most 
senrile  labors  with  the  diligence  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It 
was  incumbent  on  the  Ceesar  to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as 
well  ais  for  the  safety,  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons. 
The  desertion  of  the  former,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  must 
have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable  consequences  of  famine. 
The  tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  calamities  of  war ;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent 
were  supplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of  the 
adjacent  island.  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  forest 
of  the  Ardennes,  made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain ; 
and  returning  from  thence,  laden  with  com,  sailed  up  the 
Rhine,  and  distributed  their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and 
fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  rivcr.^^    The  arms  of  Julian 

M  Ammian.  xviu.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  279,  280.  Of  these 
ieren  posts,  four  are  at  present  towns  of  some  consequence ;  Bingcn, 
Aiidemach,  Bonn,  and  Nayas.  The  other  three,  Tricesinue,  Qus^- 
bofgixun,  and  Castra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea,  no  longer  subsist ;  but 
there  ia  room  to  belieye,  that  on  the  ground  of  Quadriburgium  the 
Dutch  have  constructed  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the 
fiistldiouB  delicacy  of  Boileau.  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  TAncienne 
Oaule,  p.  188.    BoUeau,  Epitre  ir.  and  the  notes.* 

"^  We  may  credit  Julian  himself^  (Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem, 
p.  280,)  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  transaction.  Zosi- 
mus  adds  two  hundred  vessels  more,  (L  iii.  p.  145.)  If  we  compute  the 
600  com  ships  of  Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable 


*  Tricesirns,  Kellen,  Mannert,  quoted  by  Wagner.     Hrraclea,  Brkelena 
b  the  district  of  Juliers.    St.  Martin,  ii.  311.  —  M. 
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had  restored  a  free  and  secure  navigation,  which  Qmstantius 
had  ofTered  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity ,  and  of  a 
tributary  preseut  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver*  The 
emperor  parsimoniously  refused  to  his  soldiers  the  sums  which 
he  granted  with  a  lavi^  and  trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians. 
The  dexterity,  as  well  as  the  firmness,  of  Julian  was  put  to  a 
severe  trial,  when  he  took  the  field  with  a  discontented  army, 
which  had  already  served  two  campaigns,  without  receiving 
any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative.^ 

A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjectB 
was  the  ruling  principle  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct, 
the  administration  of  Julian.^  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  his 
winter  quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil  government ;  and  affected 
to  assume,  with  more  pleasure,  the  character  of  a  magistrate 
than  that  of  a  general.  Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved 
on  the  provincial  govemore  most  of  the  public  and  private 
causes  which  had  been  referred  to  his  tribunal ;  but,  on  his 
return,  he  carefully  revised  their  proceedings,  mitigated  the 
rigor  of  the  law,  and  pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the 
judges  themselves.  Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous 
minds,  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate  zeal  for  justice,  he  re- 
strained, with  calmness  and  dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advo- 
cate, who  prosecuted,  for  extortion,  the  president  of  tlie 
Narbonnese  province.  "Who  will  ever  be  found  guilty ,'' 
exclaimed  the  vehement  Delphidius, "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?  '* 
"  And  who,''  replied  Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be 
sufficient  to  affirm  ? ''  In  the  general  administration  of  peace 
and  war,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  is  commonly  the  same 
us  that  of  his  people ;  but  Constantius  would  have  thought 
himself  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had  defrauded 
him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  extorted  from  an 
oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prince  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might  sometimes  presume 
to  correct  the  rapacious  insolence  of  his  inferior  agents,  to 
expose  their  corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  easier 
mode  of  collection.  But  the  management  of  the  finances  was 
more  safely  intrusted  to  Fiorentius,  Pnetorian  prsfect  of  Gaul, 

«f  exporting  1^0,000  quarters,  Tsee  Arbuthnot's  Weights  and  Measures, 
p.  237 ;)  and  the  country  vliidi  could  bear  so  large  an  exportatioD, 
must  already  have  attained  an  improyed  state  of  agriculture. 

"^  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  befisre  the 
«ccond  {jossagc  of  the  Rhino.    Ammian.  xvii.  9. 

'^"  Aminliui.  xvi.  6,  xviii.  1.     Mumcrtinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  4* 
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an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or  remorae :  and  the 
baughty  minister  complained  of  the  most  deceot  and  gentle 
opposition,  while  Julian  himself  was  rather  inclined  to  censure 
the  weakness  of  his  own  behavior.  The  Ceesar  had  rejected^ 
with  abhorrence,  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of  an  extraordinary 
tax ;  a  new  superindiction,  which  the  prsefect  had  offered  for 
his  signature ;  and  the  faithful  picture  of  the  public  misery, 
by  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  justify  his  refusal,  offended 
Jie  court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
/eading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses  them  with 
warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  intimsite 
friends.  Af^r  stating  his  own  conduct,  he  proceeds  in  the 
following  terms :  ^  Was  it  possible  for  the  disciple  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  to  act  otherwise  than  1  have  done?  Could  I 
abandon  the  unhappy  subjects  intrusted  to  my  care  ?  Was  ] 
not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  of 
these  unfeeling  robbers  ?  A  tribune  who  deserts  his  post  ih 
punished  with  death,  and  deprived  of  the  honors  of  burial. 
With  what  justice  could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  &r  more  sacred 
and  far  more  important  ?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated 
post;  his  providence  will  guard  and  support  me.  Should  I 
be  condemned  to  suffer,  I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testi- 
mony of  a  pure  and  upright  conscience.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  I  still  possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust  I  If  they  think 
proper  to  send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  submit  without  reluc- 
tance ;  and  had  much  rather  improve  the  short  opportunity  of 
uoing  good,  than  enjoy  a  long  and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."  ^ 
The  precarious  and  dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed  his 
virtues  and  concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  sup- 
ported, in  Gaul,  the  throne  of  Constantius,  was  not  permitted 
u>  reform  the  vices  of  the  government ;  but  he  had  courage  to 
alleviate  or  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  people.  Unless  he  had 
been  able  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans,  or  te 
introduce  the  arts  of  industry  and  refinement  among  their 
savage  enemies,  he  could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of 
securing  the  public  tranquilli^,  either  by  the  peace  or  con 
quest  of  Grermany.    Yet  the  victories  of  Julian  suspended,  for 


^  Ammian.  xvii.  3.  Julian.  EpistoL  zv.  edit.  Spanheim.  Such  a 
eonduct  almost  jiutifiea  the  enooxnium  of  Mamertinus.  Ita  ilU  aniM 
tfwtia  diviaa  sunt,  ut  aut  Barbaros  domitet,  aut  civibus  jura  restituat , 
pcrpctuum  lyrofesauB,  aut  contra  boetcm*  aut  contra  vitio,  certam«n. 
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a  short  time,  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  and  delayed  tlie 
ruin  of  the  Western  Empire. 

His  salutary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  haJ 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord.  Barbarian 
war,  and  domestic  tyranny ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  wa^ 
revived  with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Agriculture,  manufac 
tares,  and  commerce,  again  flourished  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws;  and  the  curuB^  or  civil  corporations,  were  again 
filled  with  useful  and  respectable  members:  the  youth  were 
no  longer  apprehensive  of  marriage;  and  married  persons 
were  no  longer  apprehensive  of  posterity :  the  public  and  pri* 
vatc  festivals  were  celebrated  with  customary  pomp ;  and  tlit 
frequent  and  secure  intercourse  of  the  provinces  displayed  the 
image  of  national  prosperity .^^  A  mind  like  that  of  Julian 
must  have  felt  the  general  happiness  of  which  he  was  the 
author;  but  he  viewed,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency, the  city  of  Paris ;  the  seat  of  his  winter  residence, 
and  the  object  even  of  his  partial  affection.^  That  splendid 
capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on  either  side 
of  the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to  the  small  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  sup* 
ply  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.  The  river  bathed  the  fool 
of  the  walls ;  and  the  town  was  accessible  only  by  two  wooden 
bridges.  A  forest  overspread  the  northern  side  of  the  Seine, 
but  on  the  south,  the  ground,  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
the  University,  was  insensibly  covered  with  houses,  and 
adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct, 
and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  troops.  The 
severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the  neighborhoi^  of 
the  ocean ;  and  with  some  precautions,  which  experience  had 
taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  successfully  cultivated.  But, 
in  remarkable  winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen ;  and  the 
huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  tlie  stream,  might  be 
compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of  white  marble  which 
were  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  licentious* 
ncss  and  corruption  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the  memory  of 

'*  Libaniua,  Orat.  ParentaL  in  Imp.  Julian,  c  38,  in  Fabriciua  Bib* 
liothec.  Onec  torn.  vii.  p.  26S,  264. 

**  Seo  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340»  341.  The  pximitiTe  state  of 
Paris  is  illuatrated  by  Henry  Valesius,  (ad  Ammian.  xz.  4,)  his  broth* 
«r  Hadrian  Valcsius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  D'Anville,  (in  their  rcspae- 
tive  Notitias  of  ancient  Gaul»)  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue,  (Descriptioin  de 
la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  12,  13,)  and  M.  Bonamy,  (in  the  Mem.  de  YAem- 
iemie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xy.  p.  650 — 691.) 
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/uliao  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved  Lutelia  \^^ 
where  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were  unknown  or  de- 
spised. He  indignantly  contrasted  the  effeminaie  Syrians 
with  the  brave  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost 
forgave  the  intemperance,  which  was  the  only  siain  of  the 
Celtic  character.^**  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capita!  of 
France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of  science  and  genius, 
capable  of  understanding  and  of  instructing  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks ;  he  might  excuse  the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  o 
oatioa,  whose  martial  spirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the 
indulgence  of  luxury ;  and  he  must  applaud  the  perfection  of 
that  inestimable  art,  which  softens  and  refines  and  embellislies 
the  inteicoune  of  social  life. 

*  Tvv  ^i^v  AevKeriav.  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  940.  Lenoetia,  or 
Latetia,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  which,  according  to  tlio 
'ashion  of  the  fourth  oeatuiy,  assumed  the  territorial  appelUtioo  of 
ParisiL 

^  Juliaa.  Bi  liisopo|pMk  p*  M8^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

cnC  MOT.YIS,  PROGRESS,  AIVD  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CONVEBSIOll 
OF  COlfSlAJ^TINB.  —  LEGAL  ESTABUSHMENT  AND  COlfSTITU* 
TION   nv   THE  CHBISTIAIf   OB   CATBOUG   CH17BCH. 

The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be  consideivHl 
as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic  revolutioDS  which 
excite  the  most  liyely  curiosity,  and  afford  the  most  valutkble 
instruction.  The  victories  and  the  civil  policy  of  Comtantine 
no  longer  influence  the  state  of  Europe ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  conversion  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  his  reign  are  still  connected,  by  an  indis- 
soluble chain,  with  the  opinions,  the  passions,  and  the  intexests 
of  the  present  generation. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  examined 
with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  a 
difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very  unexpected  nature ; 
that  of  ascertaining  the  real  and  precise  date  of  the  conversion 
of  Constantino.  The  eloquent  Lactantius,  in  the  midst  of  his 
court,  seems  impatient  ^  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious 
example  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first  moments 
of  his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of  the  true 
and  only  God.^    The  learned  Eusebius  has  ascribed  the  &ith 

'  The  dato  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius  has  been  accu- 
rately discussed,  difficulties  have  been  started,  solutions  proposed,  and 
an  expedient  imagined  of  two  original  editions ;  the  former  published 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  latter  under  that  of  licin- 
ius.  See  Dufresnoy,  Prcfat  p.  v.  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn, 
vi.  p.  465 — 170.  Lardner*s  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  78— 8S.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  cUmott  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated  his 
Institutions  to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maz- 
imin,  and  even  Licinius,  persecuted  the  Christians ;  that  Is,  between 
the  years  306  and  311. 

'  Lactant.  Divin.  Instit.  i.  1,  viL  27.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty- eight  manuscripts :  but 
It  i»  found  in  nineteen.  If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  those 
manuscripts,  one  of  900  yearn  old,  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  may 
be  alleged  in  its  favor ;  but  the  passage  is  omitted  in  the  correct  man- 
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• 

ttf  CoDStantine  to  the  miraculous  sign  which  was  displayed  in 
die  heavens  whilst  he  meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expe- 
dition.^ The  historian  Zosimus  maliciously  asserts,  that  the 
emperor  had  imhrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldest  son, 
before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his 
ancestors.'*  The  perplexity  produced  by  these  discordam 
authorities  is  derived  from  the  behavior  of  Constantino  him- 
self. According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  language, 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  unworthy  of  that  name, 
till  the  moment  of  his  death ;  since  it  was  only  during  his  last 
illness  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  imposition  of 
bands,'  and  was  aAerwards  admitted,  by  the  initiatory  rites 
of  baptism,  into  the  number  of  the  faithful.^  The  Christianity 
of  Constantino  must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and 
qualified  sense ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  ts  required  in  tracing 
die  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  the 
monarch  declared  himself  the  protector,  and  at  length  the 
proselyte,  of  the  church.  It  was  an  a'auous  task  to  eradicate 
the  hid)its  and  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the 
iivine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the  truth  of  his 
revelation  was  incompatible  with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The 
obstacles  which  he  had  probably  experienced  in  his  own  mind, 
mstructed  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 

wcript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P.  de  Montfaucon  ascribes  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409.)  The  taste  of  most  of  tho 
editors  (excopt  Isaeus ;  see  Lactant.  edit.  Dn^esnoy,  torn.  i.  p.  606)  has 
£elt  the  genuine  style  of  Lactantius. 

*  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  L  L  cI  27—32. 

*  Zosimus,  1.  iL  p.  104. 

*  That  rite  was  atwaifu  used  in  making  a  catedinnien,  (see  Bingham's 
Antiquities^  1.  x.  c  i.  p.  419.     Dom  Chardon,  Hist  des  Sacramens, 
torn.  1.  p.  62J  and  Constantino  received  it  for  the  first  time  (Euseb.  in 
ViL  Constant  1.  ir.  c.  61)  immediately  before  his  baptism  and  deati 
From  the  connection  of  these  two  facts,  Valesius  (ad  loc.  Enseb.)  h^ 
drawn  the  conclusion  which  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Tillemont 
(Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  628,)  and  opposed  with  feeble  argu* 
mcnts  by  Mosheim,  (p.  968.) 

«  Buseb.  in  Yit  Constant.  1.  iv.  c  61,  62,  68.  The  legend  of  Con- 
stantine's  baptism  at  Rome,  tiiirteen  years  before  bis  death,  was  in- 
Tented  in  the  eighth  century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such 
has  been  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge,  that  a  story,  of  which 
Cardinal  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclesiast  A.  D.  824,  No.  48—49)  declared 
himself  the  unblushing  adyocate,  is  now  feebly  supported,  even  within 
the  rerge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  Christians,  torn.  ii. 
p.  282 ;  a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1751,  by  Father  Mamacbi,  a  learned  Dominican. 
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change  of  a  national  religion ;  and  he  insensibly  discovered 
his  ne^  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  with  safety 
and  with  effect.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the 
stream  of  Christianity  flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated, 
motion  :  but  its  general  direction  was  sometimes  checked,  and 
sometimes  diverted,  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  hv  the  prudence,  or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the 
monarch.  His  ministers  were  permitted  to  signify  the  inten- 
tions of  their  master  in  the  various  language  which  was  best 
adapted  to  their  respective  principles;''  and  he  artfully  baU 
anced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  subjects,  by  publishing  in  the 
same  year  two  edicts ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn 
observance  of  Sunday,^  and  the  second  directed  the  regular 
consultation  of  the  Aruspices.'  While  this  important  revolu- 
tion yet  remained  in  suspense,  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans 
watched  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety, 
but  with  very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former  were  prompted 
hy  every  motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the 
marks  of  his  favor,  and  the  evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter, 
till  tlieir  just  aoprehensions  were  changed  into  despair  and 
resentment,  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and  from 
themselves,  that  the  gods  of  Rome  could  no  longer  reckon  the 
emperor  in  the  number  of  their  votaries.  The  same  passions 
and  prejudices  have  engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to 
connect  the  public  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  most  glo- 
rious or  the  most  ignominious  &era  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might  transpire  in 
*  the  discourses  or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he 
was  near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  established 
religion ;  ^^  and   the  same  conduct  which   in  the  court  of 

■ 

^  The  quaestor,  or  seorettry,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  The- 
odosian  Code,  makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  **  hominibus 
tupradictie  religionis,"  (1.  xvL  tit.  ii.  leg  1.)  The  minister  of  eodesi- 
•stical  affiiirs  was  allowed  a  more  devout  and  respectiul  style,  t»;^  >r. 
^iofiov  xai  uyiorruT^f  xo^oifxrj(  SQijaxttas;  the  legal,  most  holy,  and 
Catholic  worship.    See  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecoles.  L  x.  c.  6. 

'  Cod.  llieodos.  1.  ii.  vilL  tit  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  L  liL  tiL  xii. 
leg.  3.  Constantine  styles  the  lord's  day  dies  »olis,  a  name  which 
could  not  offend  the  ears  of  his  pagan  subjects. 

'  Cod.  Thcodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  1.  Godcfroy,  In  the  character  of 
a  commentator,  endeavors  (torn.  ri.  p.  257)  to  excuse  Constantine; 
but  the  more  zealous  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  321,  No.  18) 
aensures  his  profane  conduct  with  truth  and  asperity. 

**  Thcodoret.  (L  i.  c.  18)  seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  hei 
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Nioomedia  might  be  imputed  to  his  fear,  could  oe  ascribed 
omlj  to  the  inclination  or  policy  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul. 
His  liberality  restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
the  medals  which  Issued  from  his  Imperial  mint  are  impressed 
with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  of  Mars 
and  Hercules ;   and  his  filial  piety  increased  the  council  of 
Olympus  by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  father  Constantius.^ 
But  the  4evotion  of  Constantine  was  more  peculiarly  directed 
to  the  genius  of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology;  aiid  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented  with   the 
symbols  of  the  God  of  Light  and  Poetry.    The  unerring  shafts 
of  that  deity,  the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath, 
immortal  beauty,  and  elegant  accomplishments,  seem  to  point 
him  out  as  the  patron  of  a  young  hero.    The  altars  of  Apollo 
were  crowned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  Constantine;  and 
the  credulous  multitude  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  em- 
peror was  permitted  to  behold  with  mortal  eyes  the  visible 
majesty  of  their  tutelar  deity ;  and  that,  either  walking  or  in  a 
vision,  he  was  blessed  with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long 
and  victorious  reign.    The  Sun  was  universally  celebrated  as 
the  invincible  guide  and  protector  of  Constantine ;  and  the 
BBigans  might  reasonably  expect  that  tho  insulted  god  would 
pursue  with  unrelenting  vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrate- 
ful favorite.^ 

As  long  as  Constantino  exercised  a  limited  sovereignty  over 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian  subjects  were  protected 
by  the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  pnnce,  who 
wisely  lefl  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  own  honor. 
If  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had 

BCD  a  Christian  education ;  but  we  may  be  aasured,  from  the  superior 
■uthority  of  Enaebius,  (in  Vit.  Constant.  L  iiL  c.  47,)  that  she  herself 
was  indebted  to  Constantine  for  the  knowledge  of  Qiristaanity. 

"  See  the  medals  of  Constantino  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  Aa 
few  cities  had  retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals 
of  that  age  inned  from  the  mint  under  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial 
authonty.* 

**  The  panegyric  of  Eumenius,  (viL  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.,)  which 
'VIS  pronounced  a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  M-itli 
the  most  nnexceptionable  enridenoe  of  the  Pagan  superstition  of  Con- 
stantine, and  of  his  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  Smi ;  tc 
which  Julian  aUudea,  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228,  iatoU(nnv  oi.)  See  Com* 
fuuntaire  ie  Spanheim  snr  los  Obars,  p.  317. 


*  Eckhel.  Doctrin.  Num.  v)l.  viiL  ~M* 
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been  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties  which  were 
inflicted,  by  the  hands  of  Roman  soldiers,  on  those  citizens 
whose  religion  was  their  only  crime.^^  In  the  East  and  in  th« 
West,  he  had  seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indul* 
gence  ;  and  as  the  former  was  rendered  still  more  odious  by 
the  example  of  Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  wan 
recommended  to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of 
a  dying  father.  The  son  of  Constantius  immediately  sus- 
pended or  repealed  the  edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had 
already  professed  themselves  members  of  the  church.  They 
were  soon  encouraged  to  depend  on  the  favor  as  well  as  on  the 
justice  of  their  sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere 
reverence  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  God  of  the 
Christians.** 

About  five  months  aAer  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  emperor 
made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  sentiments  by 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to  the 
Catholic  church.  In  the  personal  interview  of  the  two  west* 
ern  princes,  Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of  genius  and 
power,  obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  colleague, 
Licinius ;  the  union  of  their  names  and  authority  disarmed  the 
fury  of  Maximin ;  and  aAer  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
East,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general  and  fun- 
damental  law  of  the  Roman  >vor]d.'^ 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  restitution  of 
all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the  Christians  had 
been  so  unjustly  deprived.  It  was  enacted  that  the  places  of 
worship,  and  public  lands,  which  had  been  confiscated,  should 
be  restored  to  the  church,  without  dispute,  without  delay,  and 
without  expense  ;  and  this  severe  injunction  was  accompanied 
with  a  gracious  promise,  that  if  any  of  the  purchasers  had 
paid  a  fkir  and  adequate  price,  they  should  be  indemnified 

"  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanctos,  c.  26.  But  it  might  easily  be 
■hown,  that  the  Greek  translator  has  unproved  the  sense  of  Ae  Latin 
original;  and  the  aged  emperor  might  recollect  the  peraecatioa  nf 
Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence  than  he  had  actually  felt  in 
.he  days  of  his  youth  and  Paganism. 

^*  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L  vilL  13, 1.  ix.  9,  and  in  Vit  Const  I  L 
c.  16,  17.  Lactant.  Bivin.  Institut.  i.  1.  Csecilius  de  Moxt.  Pene- 
cut.  c.  2o. 

^  CaKsilius  (de  Mort.  Perse  rat.  c.  48)  has  preserved  the  Jjnih* 
original ;  and  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  5)  has  givon  a  Greek 
trauMlation  of  this  perpetual  edict,  which  refers  to  some  prOTiaional 
reguli*tions. 
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from  tlie  Imperial  treasury.  The  salutary  regulations  which 
guard  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful  are  framed  on  the 
principles  of  enlarged  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  such  an 
equality  must  have  been  interpreted  by  a  recent  sect  as  an 
advantageous  and  honorable  distinction.  The  two  emperors 
proclaim  to  the  world,  that  they  have  granted  a  free  and  abso- 
lute power  to  the  Christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  following  the 
religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to  prefer,  to 
which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  which  he  may  deem  the 
best  adapted  to  his  own  use.  They  carefully  explain  every 
ambiguous  word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and 
simple  meaning  of  an  edict,  which  was  designed  to  establish 
%nd  secure,  without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religious 
liberty.  They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty  reasons 
which  have  induced  them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration  : 
the  humane  intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  their  people ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that,  by  such  a  conduct, 
they  shall  appease  and  propitiate  the  Deity ^  whose  seat  is  in 
heaven.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofs 
which  they  have  received  of  the  divine  favor;  and  they  trust 
jiat  the  same  Providence  will  forever  continue  to  protect  the 
prosperity  of  the  prince  and  people.  From  these  vague  ana 
indefinite  expressions  of  piety,  three  suppositions  may  be 
deduced,  of  a  difierent,  but  not  of  an  incompatible  nature. 
The  mind  of  Constantino  might  fluctuate  between  the  F^gan 
and  the  Christian  religions.  According  to  the  loose  and  com- 
plying notions  of  Polytheism,  he  might  acknowledge  the  God 
of  the  Christians  as  one  of  the  many  deities  who  compose  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he  might  embrace  the 
philosophic  and  pleasing  idea,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the  sects,  and  all  the 
nations  of  mankind,  are  united  in  the  worship  of  the  common 
Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe.^^ 

But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced 
by  views  of  temporal  advantage,  than  by  considerations  of 

'*  A  panegyric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months 
s/lcr  the  edict  of  Milan,  (see  Gothofred.  Chronolog.  Legtim,  p.  7, 
and  Tillcmont,  Hist  des  Bmporeuis,  torn.  iv.  p.  246,)  uses  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  expression :  **  Summe  renim  sator,  cujus  tot  nomins 
aunt,  quot  Unguas  gentium  esse  voluistit  quern  enim  te  ipse  dici  velis, 
tdre  non  posaumus."  (Panesyr.  Yet.  ix.  26.)  In  explaining  Con* 
vtaatme's  progress  in  the  fai£,  Mosheim  (p.  971,  &c.)  i«  ingenious, 
tubtlc,  prolix. 

VOL.  II.  22 
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abstract  and  speculative  trutl«.  The  partial  and  bicrcasini^ 
favor  of.  CoQstantine  may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem 
which  he  entertained  for  the  moral  character  of  the  Christians; 
and  to  a  persuasion^  that  the  propag  ition  of  the  gospel  would 
inculcate  the  practice  of  private  and  public  virtue.  Whatever 
latitude  an  absolute  monarch  may  assume  in  his  own  conduct, 
whatever  indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it  is 
undoubtedly  his  interest  that  all  his  subjects  should  respect  the 
natural  and  civil  obligations  of  society.  But  the  operation  of 
the  wisest  laws  is  imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom 
inspire  virtue,  they  cannot  always  restrain  vice.  Their  power 
is  insufficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they 
always  punish  the  actions  which  they  prohibit  The  legislators 
of  antiquity  had  summoned  to  their  aid  the  powera  of  edu- 
cation and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which  had  once 
maintained  the  vigor  and  purity  of  Rome  and  Sparta,  was  long 
since  extinguished  in  a  declining  and  despotic  empire.  Philos- 
ophy still  exercised  her  temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
but  the  cause  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  support  from  the 
influence  of  the  Pagan  superetition.  Under  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  a  prudent  magistrate  might  observe  with  pleas- 
ure the  progress  of  a  religion  which  difTused  among  the  peopie 
a  purc,  benevolent,  and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted  to 
every  duty  and  every  condition  of  life ;  recommended  as  the 
will  and  reason  of  the  supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the 
sanction  of  eternal  rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history  could  not  inform  the  world  how 
far  the  system  of  national  manners  might  be  reformed  and 
improved  by  the  precepts  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  Con- 
stantino might  listen  with  some  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and 
indeed  reasonable,  assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent 
apologist  seemed  firmly  to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to 
promise,  UuU  the  establishment  of  Christianity  would  restore 
the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  primitive  age ;  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  would  extinguish  war  and  dissension 
among  those  who  mutually  considered  themselves  as  the  chil- 
dren of  a  common  parent ;  that  every  impure  desire,  eveiy 
angry  or  selfish  passion,  would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel;  and  that  the  magistrates  might  sheath  the  sword 
of  justice  among  a  people  who  would  be  universally  actuated 
by  the  sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  moileration, 
of  harmony  and  universal  love.^^ 

*^  Seo  the  electuit  description  of  Lactaatiuai  (Divin.  loAtitut.  ^ .  8,) 
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TIm  passive  and  unresisting  obedience,  which  bows  undoi 
tbe  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must  have 
appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  useful  of  the  evangelic  virtues.^®  The  primitive 
Christians  derived  the  institution  of  civil  government,  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
The  reigning  emperor,  though  he  had  usurped  the  sceptre  by 
treason  and  murder,  immediately  assumed  the  sacred  character 
of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he  was 
accountable  for  the  abuse  of  his  power  ;  and  his  subjects  were 
bidissolubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant,  who 
liad  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society.  The  humble 
Christians  were  sent  into  the  world  as  sheep  among  wolves ; 
and  since  they  were  not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in 
tbe  defence  of  their  religion,  they  should  be  still  more  crimi- 
nal if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  in  disputing  the  vain  privileges,  or  the  sordid  pos- 
sessions, of  this  transitory  life.  Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
aposde,  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of 
unconditipnal  submission,  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies preserved  their  conscience  pure  and  innocent  of  the 
guilt  of  secret  conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  While  they 
experienced  the  rigor  of  persecution,  they  were  never  provoked 
either  to  meet  their  tyrants  in  the  field,  or  indignantly  to  with- 
draw themselves  into  some  remote  and  sequestered  corner  ol' 
the  globe.^3  The  Protestants  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  intrepid  courage  their  civil 
&nd  religious  freedom,  have  been  insulted  by  the  invidious 
comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  and  of  the 
reformed  Christians.^      Perhaps,  instead  of  censure,  some 

who  18  much  more  perspicuouB  and  positive  than  becomes  a  discreet 
prophet. 

"  The  poUtieal  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  by  Orotius,  de 
Jue  BeUi  et  Pacis,  L  L  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an 
ozile,  but  the  mildness  of  his  temper  inclhied  him  to  supi>ort  the 
established  powers* 

I*  TertuUian.  Apolog.  c.  32,  34,  35,  36.  Tamen  nunquam  Albini- 
>ni,  nee  Nigriani  vel.  Casaiani  inveniri  potucrunt  Chris tiani.  Ad 
Scapalam,  c.  2.  If  this  assertion  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the 
Christians  of  that  age  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  which 
voold  hare  compelled  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  service  of 
their  respective  governors.    See  Movie's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

"  See  the  artful  Bossuet,  (Hist,  dcs  Variations  des  Eglises  Protes- 
^te^i  torn.  ii*.  p.  210—258,)  and  the  malicious  Bayle,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
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applause  may  be  due  to  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  oui 
ancestors,  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  religion  cantiol 
abolish  tlie  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature.^^  Perhaps 
the  patience  of  the  primitive  church  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  un warlike  ple- 
beians, without  leaders,  without  arms,  without  fortifications, 
must  have  encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  legions.  But 
the  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian, 
or  solicited  the  favor  of  Cojislantine,  could  allege,  with  truth 
and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries^  their  conduct 
had  always  been  conforniHble  to  their  principles.  They  might 
add,  that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  established  on 
a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing 
the  Christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  suflfer  and  to  obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to 
chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  history  a^rds 
many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his  chosen  people.  The 
sceptre  and  the  sword  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses, 
of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maccabees ;  the  vir- 
tues of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  the  effect  of  the  divine 
favor,  the  success  of  their  arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the  judges  of 
Israel  were  occasional  and  temporary  magistrates,  the  kings  of 
Judah  derived  from  the  royal  unction  of  their  great  ancestor 
an  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right,  which  could  not  be  for- 
feited by  their  own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their 
subjects.  The  same  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantine 
and  his  family  as  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world ;  and 
the  devout  Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the 
future  glories  of  his  long  and  universal  reign.^    Galerius  and 


620).  I  ruuM  Bayle,  for  he  was  certainly  the  author  of  the  Avis 
aux  Refugi^s ;  consult  the  Dictionnaire  Critique  de  Chauffepi^  tom. 
L  part.  ii.  p.  146. 

''  Buchanan  is  the  earlieat,  or  at  least  the  moat  celebrated,  of  the 
feformers,  who  has  justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  Sec  bis  Dia- 
logue de  Jure  Kcgni  apud  Scotos,  torn.  ii.  p.  28,  30,  edit.  foL  Rod- 
diman. 

**  Lactont.  Di\'in.  Institut.  L  1.    Eusebius,  In  the  course  of  his 
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io,  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  shareo 
irith  the  £iiYorite  of  Heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
tra^  deaths  of  Gralenus  and  Maximin  soon  gratified  the 
resentment,  and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expectations,  of  the 
ChriatiaDfl.  The  success  .of  Constantino  against  Maxentius 
and  Licinius  removed  the  two  formidable  competitors  who 
still  opposed  the  triumph  of  the  second  David,  and  hit  oause 
might  seem  to  claim  the  peculiar  interposition  of  Providence. 
The  character  of  the  Roman  tyrant  disgraced  the  purple  and 
human  nature ;  and  though  the  Christians  might  enjoy  his 
precarious  favor,  they  were  exposed,  with  the  rest  of  his  sub- 
iects,  to  the  effects  of  his  wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  Tho 
conduct  of  Licinius  soon  betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  consented  to  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  tho 
edict  of  Milan.  The  convocation  of  provincial  synods  was 
prohibited  in  his  dominions;  his  Christian'  officers  were  igno- 
miniously  dismissed ;  and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather 
danger,  of  a  general  persecution,  his  partial  oppressions  were 
ren&red  still  more  odious  by  the  violation  of  a  solemn  and 
voluntary  engagement^  While  the  East,  according  to  the 
tively  expression  of  Eusebius,  was  involved  in  the  shades  of 
infernal  darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of  celestial  light  warmed 
and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  piety  of 
Constantino  was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the 
justice  of  his  arms;  and  his  use  of  victory  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  their  hero  was  inspired,  and 
conducted,  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  conquest  of  Italy  pro- 
duced a  general  edict  of  toleration  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  defeat 
of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantino  with  the  sole  dominion 
of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediately,  by  circular  letters, 
exhorted  all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  exaemple 
of  their  sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Chris- 
lianity.^* 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constantino  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  instilled  into 
the   minds  of  the   Christians  two  opinions,  which,   by  very 


history,  his  life»  and  hk  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right 
•f  CoDStantine  to  the  empire. 

**  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  pcrsAcntion  of  Licinius  is  de- 
nved  from  Busebius,  (Hist.  Eocles.  1.  z.  c  8.  Vit.  Constantin.  Lie 
i9^-66,  L  iL  c.  1,  2.)    Aarelius  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  gen 


*•  Euscb.  in  Vit.  Constant  L  v  c.  24- -42,  4S— 6C. 

22  • 
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difierent  means,  assisted  the  accomplishment  of  the  propriety. 
Their  warm  and  active  loyalty  exhausted  in  his  favor  ever^ 
resource  of  human  industry  ;  and  they  confidently  expected 
that  their  strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by  some  divine 
and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies  of  Constantino  have  im- 
puted to  interested  motives  the  alliance  which  he  insensibly 
contracted  with  the  Catholic  church,  and  which  apparently 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  ambition.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  Christians  still  bore  a  very  inade- 
quate proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire ;  but  among 
a  degenerate  people,  who  viewed  the  change  of  masters  with 
the  indifference  of  slaves,  the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious 
party  might  assist  the  popular  leader,  to  whose  service,  from 
a  principle  of  conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and 
fortunes.^  The  example  of  his  father  had  instructed  Cod^ 
stantine  to  esteem  and  to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Christians ; 
and  in  the  distribution  of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantagn 
of  strengthening  his  government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or 
generals,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  unre- 
served confidence.  By  die  influence  of  these  dignified  mis- 
sionaries, the  proselytes  of  the  new  faith  must  have  multiplied 
In  the  court  and  army ;  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  who  tilled 
the  ranics  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  careless  temper,  which 
acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  religion  of  their  com 
mander ;  and  when  they  passed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  had  already 
consecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  Con- 
stantino.^ The  habits  of  mankind  and  the  interest  of  religion 
gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians ;  and  in  the  councils 
which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protection  of  Con- 
stantino, the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  seasonably  employed 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Papists  of  England 
were  only  a  thirtietht  and  the  Protestants  of  France  only  a  J^^enih, 
part  of  the  respective  nations,  to  whom  their  spirit  and  power  were 
a  constant  object  of  apprehension.  See  the  rdations  which  Benti- 
Toglio  (who  was  then  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards  cardinal) 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  (Kelaxione,  torn.  ii.  p^  211.  ML) 
Bentlyogiio  was  curious,  well  informed,  but  somewhat  lArcial. 

**  This  careless  temper  of  the  Qermans  appears  almost  uniformly 
In  tlie  history  of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions 
of  Constantino  were  recruited  with  Germans,  (Zosimus,  L  ii.  p.  86 ;) 
and  the  court  evon  of  his  fiither  had  been  filled  with  Christians.  Smi 
t>ie  first  book  of  the  life  of  Constantino,  l:^  Eusebius. 
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to  mtify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  soldiers  who  threw 
away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church.^  While 
Cons.antine,  in  his  own  dominions,  increased  the  number  and 
zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could  depend  on'the  support 
of  a  powerful  faction  in  those  provinces  which  were  still 
possessed  or  usurped  by  his  rivals.  A  secret  disafl^ction  was 
diffused  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licin* 
ius ;  and  the  resentment,  which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  served  only  to  engage  them  still  more  deeply  in  the 
interest  of  his  competitor.  The  regular  corresponderi^  which 
connected  the  bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  enabled 
them  freely  to  conmiunicate  their  wishes  and  their  designs, 
and  to  transmit  without  danger  any  useful  intelligence,  or  any 
pious  contributions,  which  might  promote  the  service  of  Con- 
stantino, who  publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  church.^ 

The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the 
emperor  himself,  had  sharpened  their  swords  while  it  satisfied 
their  conscience.  They  marched  to  battle  with  the  full  assur- 
BDce,  that  the  same  Grod,  who  had  formerly  opened  a  passage 
to  the  israelites  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of 
Joshua,  would  display  his  visible  majesty  and  power  in  the 
victory  of  Constantino.  The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history 
is  prepared  to  afRrm,  that  their  expectations  were  justified  by 
the  conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed. 
The  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  so  important  an  event,  de- 
wrves  and  demands  the  attention  of  posterity;  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  famous  vision  of  Con- 
stantino, by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  standard^  the  dream^ 

"  De  his  qui  arma  projiciant  in  pace,  ^lacuit  eos  abstinere  a  oom- 
oituiione.  ConciL  Arelat.  Canon,  iii.  The  best  ccitics  apply  these 
words  to  the  peace  of  the  church, 

**  Eusebius  always  considers  the  second  civU  war  against  lacinius 
as  a  sort  of  religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some 
Christian  officers  had  resumed  their  zones ;  or,  in  other  words,  had 
returned  to  the  military  serrice.  Their  conduct  was  afterwards  cen- 
sured by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  if  this  partion* 
lar  application  maybe  received,  instead  of  the  loose  and  general  sense 
of  the  Qreek.  interpreters,  Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Aristenus, 
See  Bcreridgc,  Pandect.  Ecc^es.  Grsec.  torn.  L  p.  72,  torn.  iL  p.  78, 
Annot»  tion. 
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and  the  celestial  sign  ;  by  separating  the  historical,  the  mttv 
nU,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of  this  extraordinary  story 
which,  in  the  composition  of  a  specious  argument,  have  beeo 
artfully  confounded  in  one  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

I  An  instrument  of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  only 
on  slaves  and  strangers,  became  an  object  of  horror  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Roman  citicen  ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and 
of  ignominy,  were  closely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  cross.* 
The  piety,  rather  than  the  humanity,  of  Constantine  soon 
abolished  in  his  dominions  the  punishment  which  the  Savior 
of  mankind  had  condescended  to  suffer ;  ^  but  the  emperor 
had  already  learned  to  despise  the  prejudices  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  of  his  people,  before,  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of 
Rome  his  own  statue,  bearing  a  cross  in  its  right  hand ;  with 
an  inscription,  which  referred  the  victory  of  its  arms,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the  virtue  of  that  salutary  ngn, 
tlie  true  symbol  of  force  and  courage.^^  The  same  symbol 
sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  Constantine ;  the  cross 
glittered  on  their  helmet,  was  engraved  on  their  shields,  was 
interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and  the  consecrated  emblems 
which  adorned  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself,  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  richer  materials  and  more  exquisite  work- 
manship.^   But  the  principal  standard  which  displayed  the 


**  Nomen  ipsum  emieia  absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civiiun  RomBno- 
rum,  sod  etiam  a  cogitatione,  ooulia,  auiibiu.  Cicero  pro  Baberio, 
8.  5.  The  Christian  writers,  Justin,  Hinneius  Felix*  TertuIUan, 
Jerom,  and  Maximus  of  Turin,  have  investigated  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess the  figure  or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  object  of  nature 
or  art ;  in  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human 
face,  a  bird  flying,  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a 
itandard,  ftc,  ftc,  &c.    See  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  L  i.  c  9. 

**  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  ex- 
amples of  Constantino's  piety.  An  edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity 
deserved  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  men- 
tion of  it,  which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  fifth 
and  eighteenth  titles  of  the  ninth  book. 

'*  Eiisebius,  in  \it.  Constantin.  L  i  c  40.  This  statue,  or  at  least 
tho  cross  and  inscription,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probafaility  to 
the  second,  or  even  third,  visit  of  Constantine  to  Bome.  Immediately 
after  tho  defieat  of  Mazentiua,  the  minds  of  the  senate  and  porpU 
were  scarcely  ripe  for  this  pubUo  monument. 

**  Agnoscas,  regina,  libens  mea  signa  neoesee  est ; 

In  quibus  effigies  erueis  ant  gemmata  reftilget 
Aut  longis  solidQ  ex  auro  pnefertur  in  hastia. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmiasis  Alpibua  TJltor 
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triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Laharum?^  an  ohscuie, 
chough  celebrated,  name,  which  has  been  vainly  derived  from 
almost  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  described  ^  as  a 
loQg  pike  intersected  by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil, 
which  hung  down  from  the  beam,  was  curiously  inwrought 
with  the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children. 
The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold  which 
enclosed  the  mysterious  monogram,  at  once  expressive  of  the 
figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  initial  letters,  of  the  name  of 
ChrisL^  The  safety  of  the  labarum  was  intrusted  to  fifiy 
guards,  of  approved  valor  and  fidelity ;  their  station  wa^ 
marked  by  honors  and  emoluments  ;  and  some  fortunate  acci* 
dents  soon  introduced  an  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  guards 
of  the  labarum  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office 
they  were  secure  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  second  civil  war,  Licinius  felt  and  dreaded 
the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the  sight  of  which,  in  the 
distress  of  battle,  animated  the  soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an 
invincible  enthusiasm,  and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through 
the  iank»  of  the  adverse  legions.^    The  Christian  emperors, 

Servitiuin  solvit  muerabile  ConstantluB. 
•  •  «  •  • 

Cbiistiui  jiurpureum  gemmanti  textuB  in  auro 
Signabat  Labarum,  clypeorum  inaigiiia  Chiistua 
8(»ipBenft ;  ardebat  BumnuB  crux  addita  criatiB. 

Prudeat.  in  Synunachom,  L  iL  464,  486. 

^  T)ie  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Labarum  or  Laborum, 
wbicb  iB  employed  by  Gregory  Nasianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentiua,  &c., 
BtiU  remain  totally  uiUuiown,  in  Bpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critios,  who 
hove  me£EBctiially  tortured  the  L^in,  Oreck,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teuton- 
ic, Ulyiic,  Armenian,  &c.,  in  search  of  an  etymology.  See  Ducange, 
in  Gloss.  Med.  et  infim.  Latinitat.  sub  voce  Ijabarumt  and  Godcfroy, 
ad  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  iL  p.  143. 

**  Bnseb.  in  Yit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  e.  30,  31.  Bazonius  (AnnaL  £o- 
clefl.^A.  D.  312,  No.  26)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Laba- 
mm. 

*  TransveisA  X  Uterft,  snmmo  capite  circumflezo,  Christum  in  scu- 
tia  notat.    Cecilius  de  M.  P.  c.  44,  Cupcr,  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit.  Ijactant. 
Com.  ii.  p.600,)  and  Baronius  (A.  D.  312»  No.  25)  have  engraved  from 
ancient  monuments  several  specimens  {[as  thus  of  these      q      q 
Bionograms)  which  became  extremely  fashionable  in  the   — P-  Jl^ 
Christian  world.  '      '^^ 

^  Buseb.  in  Yit.  Constantin.  L  iL  c.  7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the 
Labarum  before  the  Itahan  expedition;  but  his  narratire  seems  ts 
indicate  that  it  was  never  shown  at  the  head  of  an  am  y,  till  Con- 
vtantine,  above  ten  years  afterwards,  declared  himself  the  ciemy  of 
Licinius,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  chiurh. 
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who  respected  the  example  of  Constantine,  di0pla3red  in  all 
their  military  expeditions  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  but  when 
the  degenerate  successors  of  Theodosius  had  ceased  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  labarum  was  depos- 
ited  as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the  palace  of  Ck>nstan- 
tinople.^  Its  honors  are  still  preserved  on  the  medals  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  mon- 
ogram of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.  The 
solemn  epithets  of,  safety  of  the  republic,  glory  of  the  army, 
restoration  of  public  happiness,  are  equally  applied  to  the 
religious  and  military  trophies ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a 
medal  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  where  the  standard  of  the 
labarum  is  accompanied  with  these   memorable  words,  Bt 

THIS  SIGN  THOU  SHALT  CONQUEB.^® 

11.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  and  distress,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  Christians  to  fortify  their  minds  and 
bodies  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  they  used,  in  all  their 
ecclesiastical  rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an 
infallible  preservative  against  every  species  of  spiritual  or 
temporal  evil.^  The  authority  of  the  church  might  alone 
have  had  sufficient  weight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constan- 
tine, who  in  the  same  prudent  and  gradual  progress  acknowl- 
edged the  truth,  and  assumed  the  symbol,  of  Christianity. 
But  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  forma! 
treatise  has  avenged  the  cause  of  religion,  bestows  on  the 
piety  of  the  emperor  a  more  awful  and  sublime  character. 
He  affirms,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  night 
which  preceded  the  last  battle  against  Maxentius,  Constantine 
was  admonished  in  a  dream  *  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his 

^^  Sec  Cod.  TheocL  L  vL  tit.  zxt.  Sozomen,  L  L  c  2.  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  11.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  ahnost  five  hundred  years  after  Conatantine.  The  modem 
Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  the  field  the  standard  of  the 
empire  and  of  Christianity ;  and  though  they  depended  on  ercry 
superstitious  hope  of  defmodf  the  promise  of  victors^  would  have 
appeared  too  bold  a  fiction. 

^  Th.e  Abb6  du  Voisin,  p.  103,  &c./  alleges  several  of  these  medals, 
and  quotes  a  particular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P^re  de  Grain- 
ville,  on  this  subject. 

**  TertuUian  de  Corona,  c.  3.  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  101.  The 
learned  Jesuit  Petavlus  (Dogmata  Theolog.  L  3cv.  o.  9,  10)  has  col- 
lected many  similar  passages  on  the  virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in 
the  last  age  embarrassed  our  Protestant  disputants. 

*  Manso  has  observed,  that  GKbbon  oaght  not  to  have  separated  tbs 
vision  of  Constantine  from  the  wonderful  apparition  in  the  sky,  as  the  two 
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■oldierB  with  the  celestial  sign  of  God<,  the  sacred  mooogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  be  executed  the  commands  of 
HeaYeD)  and  (hat  his  valor  and  obedience  were  rewarded  by 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge.  Some  consider- 
ations might  perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to  suspect  the 
judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose  pen,  either 
from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  prevail- 
ing faction.'^  He  appears  to  have  published  his  deaths  of  the 
persecutors  at  Nicomedia  about  three  years  af\er  the  Roman 
victory ;  but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  a  thousand 
days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  invention  of  declaim- 
en,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  the 
emperor  himself;  who  might  iisten  without  indignation  to  a 
marvelloos  tale,  which  exalted  his  fame,  and  promoted  his 
designs.  In  favor  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  ani- 
mosity to  the  Christians,  the  same  author  has  provided  a 
similar  vision,  of  a  form  of  prayer,  which  was  communicated 
by  an  angel,  and-  repeated  by  the  whole  army  before  they 
engaged  the  legions  of  the'  tyrant  Maximin.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  miracles  serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not 
subdue,  the  reason  of  mankind ;  ^^  but  if  the  dream  of  Con- 
stantine  is  separately  considered,  it  may  be  naturally  explained 
either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  emperor.  Whilst 
his  anxiety  for  the  approaching  day,  which  must  decide  the 

^  CeciliuB  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  It  is  c&rtain,  that  this  historical  decla- 
matioii  was  composed  and  published  while  licinius,  sovereign  of  the 
East,  still  preserve  the  fricndsliip  of  Constontinc  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Every  reader  of  taste  must  perceiye  that  the  style  is  of  a  very 
different  and  inferior  character  to  that  of  Lactantius ;  and  such  indeed 
is  the  judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner,  (Biblioth^que  Ancienne  et 
Modeme,  torn.  iii.  p.  438.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  &c.,  part  ii. 
vol.  vn.  p.  94.)  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
from  the  names  of  Donatus  and  CaeciUus,  are  produced  by  the  advo- 
cates for  Lactastius.  (See  the  P.  Lestocq,  torn.  ii.  p.  46 — 60.)  Each 
of  these  prooft  is  singly  weak  and  defective ;  but  their  concurrence 
has  great  weight.  I  have  often  fluctuated,  and  shall  tamsfy  follow 
the  Colbert  MS.  in  calling  the  author  (whoever  he  was)  CaeciUus. 

^  Csecilius  de  M.  P.  c.  46.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the 
obserration  of  M.de  Voltaire^  (CEuvres,  torn.  ziv.  p.  307,)  who  ascribes 
to  the  success  of  Constantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above 
the  angel  of  Licinius.  Yet  even  this  angel  is  favorably  entertained 
by  Pagi,  TSUemont,  Fleury,  ftc.,  who  are  fond  of  increasmg  their  stork 
of  mindcs. 


•ronders  are  closdy  connected  in  Eusebius.    Manso,  Lebeo  Constantina 
f  82.— M 
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fate  of  the  empire^  was  suspended  by  a  short  and  intenxipied 
slumber,  the  venerable  form  of  Christ,  and  the  well-known 
symbol  of  his  religion,  might  forcibly  ofier  themselves  to  the 
active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the  name,  and  had 
perhaps  secretly  implored  the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians. As  readily  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge 
himself  in  the  use  of  one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one 
of  those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorios  had  em* 
ployed  with  such  art  and  effect^  The  pneternatural  origin 
of  dreams  was  universally  admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gallic  army  was  aheady  pre- 
pared to  place  their  confidence  in  the  salutary  sign  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of  Constantino  could 
be  disproved  only  by  the  event;  and  the  intrepid  hero  who 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  might  view  with 
careless  despair  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walk 
of  Rome.  The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their  own  deliver- 
ance from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the  victory  of 
Constantino  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without  daring  to 
insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection  of  the 
(rods.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected  about  throe 
years  aAer  the  event,  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  language,  that 
by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  an  instinct  or  im- 
pulse of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged  the  Boman 
republic.'*^  The  Pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  sup- 
poses that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals 
to  his  subordinate  deities ;  and  thus  assigns  a  very  plausible 
reason  why  the  subjects  of  Constantino  should  not  presume  to 
embrace  the  new  religion  of  their  sovereign.^ 

**  BeaidoB  these  woU-known  examples,  ToUius  (Preface  to  Boileau's 
translation  of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonus,  who 
Assured  his  troops  that  he  had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of  safety) 
it-ith  these  words,  **  In  this  conquer."  ButTolHus  has  most  inexcusa- 
bly omitted  to  produce  his  authority,  and  his  own  character,  literary 
as  well  as  mond,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  (See  Chauffcpi6,  Diction- 
naire  Critique,  tom.  iv.  p.  460.)  Without  insisting  on  the  idlence  of 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Justin,  &c.,  it  may  be  observed  that  Polypus, 
who  in  a  separate  chapter  (1.  it.  c.  6)  has  collected  nineteen  military 
stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  vision. 

^  £kstinctu  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  The  inscription  on 
t\e  triumphal  arch  o£  Constantino,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baro* 
niufl.  Oruter,  &c.,  may  still  be  pcruised  by  every  cuiious  traveller. 

**  Uabcs  profccto  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  DivinA  socretum ;   qu» 
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IIL  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines 
die  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane 
or  even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  conclude,  that 
tf  the  eyes  of  the  spectatore  have  sometimes  been  deceived 
by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more 
fineqnently  been  insulted  by  ^fiction.  Every  event,  or  appear- 
ance, or  accident,  which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate 
action  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  astonished  fancy  of  the  multi- 
tude has  sometimes  given  shape  and  color,  language  and 
molioD,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air.^ 
Nazarins  and  Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated  orators, 
who,  in  stodied  panegyrics,  have  labored  to  exalt  the  giory  of 
CoQslantine.  Nine  years  aAer  the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius  ^ 
describes  an  army  of  divine  warriors,  who  seemed  to  fall  from 
the  sky  :  he  marks  their  beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic 
forms,  the  stream  of  light  which  beamed  from  their  celestial 
armor,  their  patience  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as 
well  as  seen,  by  mortals ;  and  their  declaration  that  they  were 
sent,  that  diey  flew,  to  the  assistance  of  the  great  Constantino. 
For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  Pagan  orator  appeals  to  the 
whole  Garllie  nation,  in  whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ; 
and  seems  to  hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions  ^^  would  now 
obtain  ctedit  from  this  recent  and  public  event  The  Chris- 
delegate  nostrd  Diis  Ifinoribas  car&  imi  8e  tibi  dignatur  ostendere. . 
Panegyr.  Yet.  ix.  2. 

^  H.  Fireret  (MemoireB  de  TAoademie  dee  Inscriptioiu,  torn.  iv.  p. 
411^-437)  explains,  by  physical  causes,  many  of  the  prodigies  of 
antiquity ;  and  Fabricius,  who  is  abused  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries 
to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Constantine  among  the  solar  halos. 
BiUiothec.  Giseo.  torn.  iv.  p.  8 — 29.* 

^  NasariuB  inter  Panegyr.  Vet  x.  14, 15.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name 
the  modems,  whose  undistinguishing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swal- 
lowed even  the  Pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 

^  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  FoUux,  particularly  to  announce 
the  Kacedonian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monu- 
ments. See  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  u.  2,  ui.  5,  6.  F'lorus,  ii.  12. 
Valerius  Maximus,  L  L  c  8,  No.  1.  Yet  the  most  recent  of  these 
miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied,  by  Livy,  (xlv.  L) 


*  The  great  difiieulty  in  resolTtng  it  into  a  natural  phenomenon,  arises 
from  the  inscription ;  even  the  most  heated  or  awe-stnick  imiiginatios 
would  hardly  discoTer  distinct  and  legible  letters  in  a  solar  halo.  But 
the  inscription  may  haye  been  a  later  embellishment,  or  an  interpretation 
ef  the  meaning,  which  the  sign  was  constraed  to  convey.  Compare  Uei 
Bichen,  Excursus  in  locum  Eusebii,  and  the  authors  quoted. --M 

VOL.  11.  23 
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tian  fable  of  Eusebius,  which,  in  the  space  of  twenty-aii 
yoaiB,  might  ariao  from  the  original  dream,  is  cast  in  a  much 
more  correct  and  elegant  mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of 
Constantino,  he  is  reported  to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the 
luminous  trophy  of  the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun, 
and  inscribed  with  the  following  words:  Bt  this  conquee. 
Tliis  amazing  object  in  the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as 
well  as  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in 
the  choice  of  a  religion :  but  his  astonishment  was  converted 
into  faith  by  the  vision  of  the  ensuing  night  Christ  appeared 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  displaying  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the 
cross,  he  directed  Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and 
to  march,  with  an  assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and 
all  his  enemies.^  The  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea  appears  to 
be  sensible,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  anec- 
dote would  excite  some  surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most 
pious  of  his  readers.  Yet,  instead  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  which  always  serve 
to  detect  falsehood  or  establish  truth ;  ^  instead  of  collecting 
and  recording  the  evidence  of  so  many  living  witnesses,  who 
must  have  been  spectators  of  this  stupendous  miracle  ;  ^  £u* 
nebius  contents  himself  with  alleging  a  very  singular  testi- 
mots/;  that  of  tho  deceased  Constantine,  who,  many  years 
aAer  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  had  related  to 
him  this  extraordinary  incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attest- 
ed the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and  grat- 
itude of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to  suspect  the  veracity 
of  his  victorious  master ;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  in  a 
fact  of  such  a  nature,  he  should  have  refused  his  assent  to 
any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of  credibility  could  not 
survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  &mily;  and  the  celestial 
sign,  which  the  Infidels  might  aAerwaids  deride,^^  was  disre- 
garded   by  the  Christians  of    the   age  which   immediatefy 

^  Eitsebius,  1.  L  c.  28,  29,  30.  The  silence  of  the  same  Eusebius, 
In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  £ar  the 
miracle  who  are  not  absolutely  callous. 

'  ^  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  Indicate,  that  he  saw  the 
cross  in  the  sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  The 
scene  has  been  fixed  by  provincial  vanity  at  Troves,  Bcsanqon,  &c. 
See  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  673. 

**  The  pious  Tillcmont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1317)  rejects  with 
a  sigh  the  useful  Acts  of  Artemius,  a  Tcteran  and  a  martyr,  who 
attests  as  an  eye-witness  the  vision  of  Constantine. 

'^^  Oelasius  Cysic.  in  Act.  ConciL  Nicen.  L  i.  c.  4. 
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followed  the  oonversion  of  Coostantine.^  But  the  Catholie 
church,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  has  adopted  a  prod' 
igj,  which  favors,  or  seems  to  favor,  the  popular  worship  of 
the  cross.  The  vision  of  Gonstantine  matntained  an  honorable 
place  in  the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold  and  sagaciou? 
spirit  of  critidsm  presumed  to  depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to 
arraign  the  truth,  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.'^ 

The  Protestant  and  philosophic  readers  of  the  present  ago 
will  incline  to  believe,  that  in  the  account  of  his  own  conver- 
eion,  Gonstantine  attested  a  wilful  fidsehood  bj  a  solemn  and 
deliberate  perjurj.  Thej  maj  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a 
sense  of  interest ;  and  that  (according  to  the  expression  of  a 
pro&ne  poet^)  he  used  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a  oon- 

*^  The  adTocates  for  the  viaion  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  tes- 
timony from  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centoriea,  who,  in 
their  rolamiooas  writings,  repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
chureh  and  of  Gonstantine.  As  these  Tenerable  men  haa  not  any 
dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect,  (and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed 
by  the  ignorance  of  Jerom,)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the 
life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  dil- 
igence of  those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  who  haye  represented  in  various  colors  the  vision  of  the  cross. 

^  Godefroy  was  the  first,  who,  in  the  year  1648,  (Not  ad  Philostor- 
gium,  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  16,)  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  whicii  liad  been 
supported  with  equal  zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Centuriators 
of  Magdeburgh.  Since  that  time,  many  of  the  Protestant  critics 
have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The  objections  are  urged, 
with  great  force,  by  M.  Chaufiepitf,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p. 
6—11 ;)  and,  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Abb^  du 
Voisin,  published  an  apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning 
and  moderation.* 
**  Lors  Constantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles  : 

J'ai  renvers^  le  culte  des  idoles  : 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

Au  Dieu  da  Ciel  j'ai  prodigu^  I'encens. 

Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supremo 

N'curent  jamais  d'autre  objdt  que  moi-m€me ; 

lies  saints  autels  n'etoient  k  mes  regards 

Qu'un  marchepi^  du  trone  des  C^ars. 

L'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  deiices 

Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 

L'or  des  Chretiens,  leur  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Ont  ciment4  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure, 
nit  cannot  be  named  with  decency. 

*  i*bt)  first  Excnrsos  of  Heinicben  (In  Vitam  Constantlni,  p.  607)  oon« 
laia«  a  fuU  summary  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the  later  writers, 
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veni«nt  rootstr  A  to  the  tbrone  of  the  empire.  A  conclosioD 
BO  harsh  and  30  absolute,  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  Chrislianity. 
In  an  age  of  reKgious  fervor,  the  most  artful  statesmen  are 
observed  to  foel  some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  whicfa  they  inspiie ; 
and  the  most  orthodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege 
of  defending  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  false- 
hood. Persona!  interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as 
well  as  of  our  pmctice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal 
advantage  which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  aid  pro- 
fessions of  Constantine,  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to 
embrace  a  religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes. 
His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance,  that  hi 
had  been  chosen  by  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success 
had  justified  his  divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was 
founded  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real 
virtue  is  sometimes  excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  spe- 
cious piety  of  Constantine,  if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might 
gradually,  by  the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example, 
be  matured  into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The 
bishops  and  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  man- 
ners had  not  qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were 
admitted  to  the  Imperial  table ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch 
in  his  expeditions ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an 
Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard,^  acquired  over  his  mind,  was  im- 
puted by  the  Pagans  to  the  effect  of  magic.^  Lactantius,  who 
has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,^^  and  Eusebius,  who  has  consecrated  the  learning  and 

**  Thi«  favorite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova* 
who  preferred  the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  a  particular  diocese.  His  character  is  magnificently,  though 
concisely,  expressed  by  Athanasiiis,  {tarn.  i.  p.  703.)  See  TUlemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  624 — 661.  Osius  was  accused,  perhapf 
unjustly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  very  ample  fortune. 

**  See  Eusebius  (in  Yit  Constant,  passim)  and  Zosimus,  L  ii.  p 
104. 

*^  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a 
mysterious  cast.  **  Erat  psne  rudis  (says  the  orthodox  Bull)  disd- 
plinae  Christianas  etinrhetorici  melius  quam  in  theologLi  versatus." 
befensio  Fidei  Nicenae,  sect.  IL  c.  14. 


who  have  discussed  this  interminable  subject.  As  to  his  convertion,  where 
interest  and  inclination,  state  policy,  and,  if  not  a  sincere  conviction  of  its 
truth,  at  least  a  respect,  an  esteem,  an  awe  of  Christianity,  thus  coincided, 
Constantine  himself  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  actual 
history  of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  or  to  assign  its  real  influence  to 
tath  concurrent  motiye.  — M. 
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philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  service  of  religion,^  were  both 
received  into  the  friendship  and  famil.iarity  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  those  able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently  watch 
tho  soft  and  yielding  moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously 
apply  the  arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  char« 
acter  and  understandiiig.  Whatever  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  the  acquisition  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by  the 
superiority  of  wisdom,  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thousands  of 
his  subjects  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered 
soldier  should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  which, 
io  a  more  enlightened  age^  has  satisfied  or  subdued  the  reason 
of  a  Grotius^  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  inces* 
sant  labors  of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  employed,  or  affected 
to  employ,  the  hours  of  tile  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  composition  of  theological  discourses; 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is 
still  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofe 
of  religion ;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the 
Sibylline  verse^,^  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.^^  Forty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin,  the  fall 
of  the  serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the 
ofispring  of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of 
human  kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  universe  with  the  virtues 
of  his  &ther ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  a  heavenly  race,  a 
primitive  nation  throughout  the  world ;  and  the  gradual  restora- 
tion of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The 
poet  was  perhaps  unconscious  of  the  secret  sense  and  object 
of  these  sublime  predictions,  which  have  been  so  unworthily 

^  Fabriciusy  with  hia  usual  diligence,  has  oollected  a  list  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Bvangelical  Preparation 
of  JSusebius.    See  BibL  Qraec.  L  t.  c.  4,  torn.  tL  p.  37 — 5ft. 

**  See  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19»  20.  He  chiefly  depends 
jm  a  mysterious  acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  Deluge, 
by  the  Srythraean  Sibyl,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The 
initial  letters  of  the  thirty-four  Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sen- 
tence :  Jbsus  Chbist,  Son  of  Goo,  Savior  op  thb  World. 

^  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted 
Mid  improved  the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  See  Blondel  des 
SibvUes,  L  t  0.  14,  15,  16. 

23* 
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applied  to  the  infant  son  of  a  consul,  or  a  triumyi/;*^  but  if  a 
morc$  splendid,  and  indeed  specious,  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
eclogue  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  first  Christiai* 
emperor,  Virgil  may  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
successful  missionaries  of  the  gospel.^ 

The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  and  worship  were 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  catechu- 
mens,  with  an  afTected  secrecy,  which  served  to  excite  their 
wonder  and  curiosity.^  But  the  severe  rules  of  discipline 
which  the  prudence  of  the  bishops  had  instituted,  were  relaxed 
by  the  same  prudence  in  favor  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  whom 
it  was  so  important  to  allure,  by  every  gentle  condescension, 
into  tlie  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  Constanttne  was  permitted,  at 
least  by  a  tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy  most  of  the  privileges, 
before  he  had  contracted  any  of  the  obligations,  of  a  Christian. 
Instead  of  retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the  voice  of 
the  deacon  dismissed  the  profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with 
the  faithful,  disputed  with  the  bishops,  preached  on  the  most 
sublime  and  intricate  subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with 
sacred  rites  the  vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself, 
not  only  a  partaker,  but,  in  some  measure,  a  priest  and  hiero- 
phant  of  the  Christian  mysteries.^  The  pride  of  Constantine 
might  assume,  and  his  services  had  deserved,  some  extraordi- 
nary distinction:  and  ill-timed  rigor  might  have  blasted  the 

'*  Tho  diiferent  daima  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  PolUo»  of 
Julia,  of  Drusos,  of  Marc^ua,  are  fonnd  to  be  incompatible  with 
chronology,  history,  and  the  good  sense  of  YirgiL 

•*  See  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebreeorum  Pr»Iect.  xxL  p.  289 — 293. 
In  the  examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of 
London  has  displayed  learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate 
enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  fimcy  wiUiout  degrading  his  judgment. 

"  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine 
feerricc,  the  missa  caUchumenorum  and  the  misaaJidsUum,  and  the  mys- 
terious veil  which  piety  or  policy  had  cast  oyer  the  latter,  are  very 
judiciously  explained  by  Thiers,  Exposition  du  Saint  Sacrament,  1.  L 
c.  8 — 12,  p.  59 — 91 :  but  as,  on  this  subject,  the  Papists  may  reason- 
ably be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  will  depend  with  more  oonfi 
donee  on  the  learned  Bingham,  Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  6, 

••  See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  16 — 32,  and  the  whole  tcnoi 
of  Constantine's  Sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  baa 
furnished  Baronius  with  a  specioui  argument  in  fi&vor  of  hia  early 
baptism.* 

•  Compare  Heinichen,  Excursus  It.  et  t..  where  these  questions  an 
txaminea  with  candor  and  aeuteness,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  more  modem  writers.  ^M. 
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annpened  fruits  of  his  conversion ;  and  if  the  doors  of  th« 
church  had  been  strictly  closed  against  a  prince  who  hau 
deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master  of  the  empire  would 
have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form  of  religious  worship.  In 
his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he  piously  disclaimed  and  insulted  the 
superstition  of  his  ancestors,  by  refusing  to  lead  the  military 
procession  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  to  offer  the  public  vows 
Ui  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.^^  Many  years  before  his 
baptism  and  death,  Constantine  had  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
tuat  neither  his  person  nor  his  image  should  ever  more  be  seen 
within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple ;  while  he  distributed 
through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals  and  pictures,  which 
represented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and  suppliant  posture 
of  Christian  devotion.** 

The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  refused  the  privileges  of  a 
catechumen,  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused ;  but  the 
delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  maxims  and  the 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  sacrament  of  bap* 
tism*^  was  regularly  administered  by  the  bishop  himself,  with 
his  assistant  clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese, 
during  the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of  Easter 
and  Pentecost;  and  this  holy  term  admitted ^a  numerous  band 
of  infants  and  adult  persons  into  the  bosom  of- the  church. 
The  discretion  of  parents  often  suspended  the  baptism  of  their 
children  till  they  could  understand  the  obligations  which  they 
contracted :  the  severity  (^ancient  bishops  exacted  from  the  new 
converts  a  novitiate  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  catechu- 
mens themselves,  from  different  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a 
spiritual  nature,  were  seldom  impatient  to  assume  the  character 
of  perfect  and  initiated  Christians.  The  sacrament  of  baptism 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin ; 
and  the  soul  was  instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and 
entitled  to  the  promise  of  eternal  salvation.    Among  the  prose- 

'^  Zoflimuft,  1.  U.  p.  105. 

**  BoflebiQ*  in  Yit.  Constant.  L  Iv.  c  15,  16. 

^  The  tiieory  toad  practioa  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the  ucra- 
ment  of  baptlBm,  have  been  oopiously  explained  by  Dom  Chardon, 
Hist  dee  ^usremens,  torn.  i.  p.  3 — 405 ;  Dom  Martcnno  do  lUtibua 
Eocleeie  Antiquis,  torn.  i. ;  and  by  Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
booka  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circumatance  may  be  ob- 
wrred,  in  which  the  modem  churches  have  materially  departed  from 
Jie  ancient  ouRtom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was 
administered  lo  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmatiou 
and  the  holy  communion. 
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lytes  01  Christianity,  there  were  many  who  judged  it  imprudcn 
to  precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not  he  repeated  ;  to 
throw  away  an  inestimahle  privilege,  which  could  never  be 
recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  haptism,  they  could  venture 
freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in  the  enjoyments  of  this 
world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means 
of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.^  The  sublime  theory  of  the 
gospel  had  made  a  much  &inter  impression  on  the  heart  than 
on  the  understanding  of  Constantine  himself.  He  pursued  tho 
great  object  of  his  ambition  through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths 
of  war  and  policy ;  and,  after  the  victory,  he  abandoned  him- 
self, without  moderation,  to  the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  Instead 
of  asserting  his  just  superiority  above  the  imperfect  heroism 
and  profane  philosophy  of  Tmjan  and  the  Antonines,  the  ma- 
ture age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionally  declined  in  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  con- 
vened the  council  of  Nice,  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or 
rather  murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  sufficient 
to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions  of  Zosimus,^ 

**  The  Fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny 
(he  oertain  and  victorious  efficacy  eren  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The 
IngeniolU  rhetoric  of  Chrysostom  could  find  only  three  arguments 
against  these  prudent  Chriscians.  1.  That  we  should  lore  and  puraae 
virtue  for  her  OTvn  sake,  and  uot  merely  for  the  reward.  2.  That  we  may 
he  surprised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of  baptism.  8.  That 
although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like  Uttlo 
BtazB,  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their 
appointed  course  with  labor,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysos- 
tom in  Epist.  ad  Hcbneos,  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Chardon,  Blst.  des  8a- 
crcmens,  torn.  L  p.  49.  I  believe  that  this  delay  of  baptism,  though 
Attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  was  never  con- 
demned by  any  general  or  provincial  councLL,  or  by  any  public  act 
or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  seal  of  the  bishops  was  easily 
kindled  on  much  slighter  occasions.* 

**  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104.  For  this  disingenuous  fiedsehood  he  has 
deserved  and  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  firom  all  the  eoclesi- 
ai*tical  writers,  except  Cardinal  Baronius,  (A.  D.  324»  No*  15-— 28,) 
who  had  occasion  to  employ  the  infidel  on  a  particular  serrice  against 
the  Arian  £nsebius.t 

*  This  passage  of  Chrysostom,  though  not  in  his  more  forcible  manner, 
in  not  qmte  faulr  represented.  He  is  stronger  in  other  places,  in  Act. 
llom.  zziii.  — ana  Horn.  i.  Compare,  likewise,  the  sermon  of  Qnnfory  of 
NvBsa  on  this  subject,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  After  all,  to  tltose  whe 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  what  argument  oould  be  mor«  oonclu- 
•ivc.  than  the  danger  of  dying  without  it  ?    Orat.  xl.  —  M. 

t  Heyne.  in  a  valuable  note  on  this  passage  of  Zosimus,  has  shews 
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vho  affinxM,  that,  after  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  remorse  of  h!? 
father  accepted  from  the  ministers  of  Christianity  the  expiation 
which  he  had  vainly  solicited  from  the  Pagan  pontiffs.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer 
hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  he  could  no  longer  be 
ignorant  that  the  church  was  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy, 
though  he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it  till  the  approach 
of  death  had  removed  the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapse. 
Ilie  bishops  whom  he  summoned,  in  his  last  illness,  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Nicomediu,  were  edified  by  the  fervor  with  which  he 
*^uested  and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  sol- 
emn piotestation  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy 
of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  by  his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the 
Imperial  purple  af^er  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment 
of  a  Neophyte.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantino 
seemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of  baptism  J®  Future  tyrants 
were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent  blood  which 
they  might  shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed 
away  in  the  waters  of  regeneration ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion 
dangerously  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and 
excused  the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Chris- 
tianity on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  che  Greeks, 
who  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Imperial  saint,  seldom  men- 
tion the  name  of  Constantino  without  adding  the  title  of  equal 
to  ike  ApostlesJ^  Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to  the 
character  of  those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the 
extravagance  of  impious  flattery.  But  if  the  parallel  be  con- 
fined to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  victories, 
the  success  of  Constantino  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the 
Apostles  themselves.  By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  he  removed 
the  temporal  disadvantages  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the 

^  BoMbius,  L  tv.  e.  61,  62,  63.  The  bishop  of  Ctesarea  supposes 
the  salvation  ot  Constantiiie  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

^*  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks, 
the  Baasians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves,  have 
been  desirous  of  placing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 


ledsiTelj  that  this  malieiouB  way  of  accounting  for  the  convenion  of  Con- 
itantine  was  not  an  invention  of  Zosimus.  It  appears  to  hare  been  the 
rairent  ealumnr,  eagerly  adopted  and  propagated  by  the  exasperated 
Pagan  party.  Reitemeier,  a  later  editor  of  Zosinius^  whose  notes  are  re- 
tained m  the  recent  edition,  in  the  collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
aas  a  disquisition  on  the  passage,  as  candid,  but  not  more  conclusive  than 
lome  which  have  preceded  him.  — M. 
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progress  of  Christianity ;  and  its  active  and  numerous  minis- 
ters received  a  tree  permission,  a  liberal  encouragement,  to 
recommend  the  salutary  truths  of  revelation  by  every  argu- 
ment which  could  affect  the  reason  or  piety  of  mankind.  The 
exact  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued  but  a  mortient ; 
and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  discovered, 
that  the  profession  of  Christianity  might  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  a  future  life.'*  The 
hopes  of  wealth  and  honors,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  his 
exhortations,  his  irresistible  smiles,  diffused  conviction  among 
the  venal  and  obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the  apart- 
ments of  a  palace.  The  cities  which  signalized  a  forward 
zeal  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  their  temples,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  municipal  privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular 
donatives ;  and  the  new  capital  of  the  East  gloried  in  the 
singular  advantage  that  Constantinople  was  never  profaned  by 
the  worship  of  idols.'^  ^g  ^he  lower  ranks  of  society  are 
governed  by  imitation,  the  conversion  of  those  who  possessed 
any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  dependent  multitudes.'^  The  salvacion  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  be  true  that, 
in  one  year,  twelve  thousand  men  were  baptized  at  Rome, 
besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women  and  children,  and 
that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  cx)nvert.'5    The  powerful 

^  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say,  that  whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in  truth*  he 
should  still  rejoice,  (1.  iu.  c.  58.) 

^  M.  dc  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  374,  CI 6)  has 
defendeil,  with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virgin  purity  of  Constantino- 
ple asaiust  some  maleyolent  insinuations  of  the  Pagan  Zosimus. 

"**  The  author  of  the  Histoire  PoUtique  et  Philosophiquc  des  deux 
Indes  (torn.  i.  p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantino,  which  gave  free- 
dom to  all  the  slaves  who  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor 
did  indeed  publish  a  law,  which  restrained  the  Jews  from  circum- 
cising, perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian  slave.  (See  Euseb.  in  Vit. 
Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27»  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  zvi.  tit.  ix.,  with  Godefroy's 
Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  247.)  But  this  imperfect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  great  body  of  slaves,  who  wore  the  prop- 
erty of  Christian  or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal 
condition  by  changing  their  religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides 
the  Abb6  Uaynal  was  deceived ;  as  the  total  absence  of  quotations  is 
the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining  history 

7'  See  Acta  S^  Silvestri,  and  Hist  Ecdes.  Nicophor.  Odlliiit  I:  vii. 
e.  34,  ap.  fiaronium  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  324,  No.  67,  74.    Such  evi 
dence  is  contemptible  enough ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  them 
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ioflaence  of  Constantine  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  narrow 
limilB  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominioos.  The  education  which 
he  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews  secured  to  the  empire 
a  race  of  princes,  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and  sincere, 
as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  spirit,  or  at  least 
the  doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  and  commerce  had  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Koman  provinces  \  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had  disdained  an 
humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to  esteem  a  religion 
which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the  greatest  monarch, 
and  the  most  civilized  nation,  of  the  globe."^^  The  Goths 
and  Germans,  who  enlisted  under  tlie  standard  of  Rome, 
revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the  legions, 
and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same  time  the 
lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia*  worshipped  the  god  of  their  protector;  and  their 
subjects,  who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, soon  formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connection  with 
their  Roman  brethren.  The  Christians  of  Persia  were  sus* 
pected,  in  time  of  war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their 

■elves  BO  probable,  that  the  learned  Dr.  HowoU  (^History  of  the  World, 
voL  in.  p.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt  them. 

^  The  conversion  of  the  Barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Cionstantine 
ii  celebrated  by  the  eodesiastioal  historians.  (See  Sosomen,  L  U.  c  6, 
Old  Theodore!.  L  i  c  23,  24.)  But  Rufinus,  the  Latin  translator  of 
Ensebiua,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  original  authority.  Hii 
information  was  curiously  collected  firom  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia, 'and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian  prince,  who 
was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample 
joo^nlation  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second 
rolumes  of  his  great  but  imperfect  work. 


*  Aocordinff  to  the  Ocorgian  chronicles,  Iberia  (Georgia)  was  converted 
by  the  virgin  Nino,  who  eflfected  an  extraordinary  cure  on  the  wife  of  the 
king,  Mihran.  The  temple  of  the  god  Aramazt,  or  Armas,  not  far  from  the 
eapital  Mtskitha,  was  destroyed,  and  the  cross  erected  in  its  place.  Le 
Beau,  i.  202,  with  St.  Martin's  Notes. 

St.  Martin  has  likewise  clearly  shown  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beau,  i. 
291)  that  Armenia  was  the  first  naiion  which  embraced  Christianity,  (Addi- 
tion to  Le  Bean«  L  76,  and  M^oires  sur  I'Armenie,  i.  S06.)  Gibbon  him- 
self suspected  this  truth.  —  **  Instead  of  maintaining  that  tlie  conversion 
of  Armenia  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success,  till  the  sceptre 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  emperor,"  1  onghi  *o  have  said,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  sown  during  the  season  of  the  last  and  great- 
est persecution,  that  many  itoman  exiles  might  assist  the  labors  of  Greg- 
err,  and  that  the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may  dispute 
intll  Copstantine  the  honor  of  beins  the  first  sovereign  vrho  embra?ea  the 
Christian  religion.    Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  iv.  57/.  —  Af. 

13 
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et/untry ;  but  as  long  as  peace  subsisted  between  the  two 
empires,  the  persecuting  spint  of  the  Magi  was  efiectually 
restrained  by  the  interpositiun  of  Ck>nstantine.^  The  rays, 
of  the  gospel  illuminated  the  coast  of  Indi&u  The  colonies 
of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,^  op- 
posed the  progress  of  Christianity ;  but  the  labor  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  in  some  measure  facilitated  by  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  revelation;  and  Abyssinia  still 
reveres  the  memory  of  Frumentius,*  who,  in  the  time  of 
Constantino,  aevoted  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  those 
sequestered  regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantiua, 
Theophilus,^^  who  was  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  was  in- 
vested with  the  double  character  of  ambassador  and  bishop. 
He  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the 
purest  breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the  emperor 
to  the  prince  of  the  SabaeaDs,  or  Homerites.  Theophilus  was 
intrusted  with  many  other  useful  or  curious  presents,  which 
might  raise  the  admiration,  and  conciliate  the  friendship,  of 
the  Barbarians  ;  and  he  successfully  employed  several  years 
in  a  pastoral  visit  to  the  churches  of  the  torrid  zone.^ 
The  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  dis* 

^  See,  in  Euscbiua,  (in  Yit.  Constant.  L  iv.  c.  9,)  the  pressing  and 
pathetic  epistle  of  Constantine  in  fayor  of  his  Christian  brethren  of 
Persia. 

**  See  Basnago,  Hist,  des  Jni&,  torn.  vii.  p.  182,  torn.  viii.  p.  333» 
torn.  ix.  p.  810.  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  poxsues  the  Jew- 
ish exiles  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe, 

^  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his 
countrymen  of  the  Isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in 
learning  and  piety.  The  Maldives,  of  which  liale,  or  Diva,  may  be 
the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  1900  or  2000  minute  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Maldiyes ; 
*^ut  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  trayellers  of  the  ninth 
century,  published  by  Kcnaudot,  Ocograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  31. 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth6que  Oricntale,  p.  704.  Hist.  Qenerale  des  Voy- 
ages, torn,  viiit 

"^  Philostorgius,  1.  iil.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Oodefiroy's  learned  obserm- 
tioiis.  The  historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  seat  of  Paradise,  strange  monsters,  &c. 


*  Abba  Salama,  or  Fremonatos,  is  mentioned  In  the  Tareck  Negosfady 
or  Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia.    SaltS  TrsTcls,  toI.  ii.  p.  464. — M. 

f  See  the  dissertation  of  M.  Letronne  on  this  onestion.  He  cone«Tes 
that  Theophilus  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Dahlali,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
His  embassy  was  to  Abyssinia  rather  than  to  India.    Letronne,  MatHisu 

Kur  THist.  du  Christianisme  en  Egypte,  Indie,  et  Abyssinie.    Pans,  1812. 
Dissert  —  M. 
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played  ia  the  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  natiooal 
religion.  The  terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the  fain 
and  unsupported  murmurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reason 
x>  expect,  that  the  cheerful  submission  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
as  well  as  people,  would  be  the  result  of  conscience  and  grati- 
mde.  It  was  long  since  established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizess  was 
alike  subject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion  was  the 
right  as  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Constantine  and 
his  successors  could  not  easily  perauade  themselves  that  they 
had  forfeited,  by  their  conversion,  any  branch  of  the  Imperial 
prerogatives,  or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a 
religion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The  em- 
pcrors  still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
the  ecclesiastical  order  ;  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority 
which  they  assumed  in  the  government  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,^' 
which  had  never  been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  The  office  of  supreme  pontiff, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had 
always  been  exercised  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
senators,  was  at  length  united  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  The 
first  magistrate  of  the  state,  as  oAen  as  he  was  prompted  by 
superstition  or  policy,  performed  with  his  own  hands  the 
sacerdotal  functions;^  nor  was  there  any  order  of  priests, 
either  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a  more 
sacred  character  among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  communi- 
cation with  the  gods.  But  in  the  Christian  church,  which 
intrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  succession  of 
consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch,  whose  spiritual  rank  in 
less  honorable  than  that  of  the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated 
below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the 

■  ■        ■         '■  -         I  ■  i# 

^  See  the  epistle  of  Osius,  ap.  Athanasium,  yoL  L  p.  840.  The 
public  remonstranco  which  0«iua  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son, 
eontained  the  same  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civU  goyenunent 
uhich  he  had  secretly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  ^ther. 

^  M.  de  la  Ba»tiel  rMomoires  de  I'Academie  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn 
cr.  p.  38 — 61)  has  evidently  proyed,  that  Augufttus  and  his  successors 
exercised  in  person  all  the  sacred  functions  of  pontifcx  maximua,  or 
^igh  priest,  of  the  Roman  empire. 

VOL.  11.  24 
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rest  of  the  faithful  multitude.^  The  emperor  might  be  salutui 
as  the  fathet  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a  filial  duty  »nd  rev* 
erence  to  tho  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  the  same  marks  of 
respect,  which  Constantino  had  paid  to  the  persons  of  saints 
and  confessors,  were  soon  exacted  by  the  pride  of  the  epis- 
copal order.^  A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
government ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alajrmed  by  the  guilt 
and  danger  of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  The  separation  of  men  into  the  two  orders  of  tlie 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many  nations 
of  antiquity  ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Assyria, 
of  Juded,  of  iEthiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Gaul,  derived  from 
a  celestial  origin  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  which 
they  had  acquired.  These  venerable  institutions  had  grad- 
ually assimilated  themselves  to  the  manners  and  government 
of  their  respective  countries ;  ^  but  the  opposition  or  contempt 
of  the  civil  power  served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the  prim- 
itive church.  The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue, 
and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  tlieir  republic  by  a  code 
of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by.  the  consent  of  the  people 
and  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years.  When  Constantino 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  he  seemed  to  contract  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  a  distinct  and  independent  society; 
and  the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or 
by  his  successors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  fa  von 

^  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prcrailed  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theo- 
doeiufl  to  retire  below  the  rails,  and  taugbt  him  to  know  the  differ- 
enue  between  a  king  and  a  prieet.    See  Theodoret,  L  ▼.  c.  18. 

^  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
rcceiyed  the  cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter, 
his  companion,  before  he  allowed  the  emperor  to  drink  ;  the  empress 
waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Vit.  S^  Martin,  e. 
23,  and  Dialogue  iL  7.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  t  eae 
extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint 
The  honors  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  be  seen  in 
Bingham's  Antiquities,  I.  ii.  c.  9,  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret*  1.  ir.  e.  t>. 
See  the  haughty  ceremonial  which  Leontius,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  im- 
posed on  the  empress.  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  irr,  p. 
754.    rPatrcs  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  179.) 

^  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  inform^  us,  that  tha 
kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  not  already  priests,  M-ere  uutiat«d,  nf^m 
their  election,  into  the  sacerdotal  order. 
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•f  tne  court,  but  aa  the  just  and  inalienable  rights  of  th« 
ecclesi  istical  order. 

The  Catholic  church  was  administered  by  the  spiritual  and 
•egal  jurisdiction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops ;  ^  of  whom 
one  thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  m 
the  Latin,  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  extent  and  boun< 
dariea  of  their  respective  dioceses  had  been  variously  and 
accidentally  decided  by  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  first  mis- 
•ionaries,  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  by  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel.  Episcopal  churches  were  closely  planted 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  proconsular  Asia,  and  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus, 
reigned  over  an  ample  territory,  and  delegated  their  rural 
Bofiragans  to  execute  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office.^  A  Christian  diocese  might  be  spread  over  a  province, 
or  reduced  to  a  village  ;  but  all  the  bishops  poasessed  an  equal 
and  indelible  character,  they  all  derived  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  from  the  aposdes,  from  the  people  and  from  the 
laws.  While  the  ami  and  milUary  professions  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  policy  of  Constantine,  a  new  and  perpetual  order 
of  eccluiasiieal  ministers,  always  respectable,  sometimes 
dangerous,  was  established  in  the  church  and  state.  Tho 
important  review  of  their  station  and  attributes  may  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  following  heads:  I.  Popular  JUlection. 
D.  Ordination  of  the  Clergy.  III.  Property.  IV.  Civil  Jurisdic* 
tion*  V.  Spiritual  censures.  VI.  Exercise  of  public  oratory. 
VIL  Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 

L  The  freedom  of  election  subsisted  long  after  the  legal 
establishment  of  Christianity ;  ^  and  the  subjects  of  Rome 

*  The  niunbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer  or  original 
eatalogtie ;  for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  are  compara- 
tively  modern.  The  patient  diligence  of  Charles  a  S*"  Paolo,  of  Luk^ 
Holstemns,  and  of  Bingham,  has  laboriously  investigated  all  the 
episeopalsees  of  the  CathoUc  church,  which  was  almost  commensurate 
with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties is  a  very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

^  On  the  subjeot  of  rural  bishops,  or  CAorepUeopi,  who  voted  m 
synods*  and  conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassui,  Discipline  da 
rSglise,  torn.  L  p.  447,  &o.,  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  v. 
p  396,  &c.  The>  do  not  appear  till  the  fourth  century ;  and  this 
equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  tho  prelates, 
was  abolishod  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
WeA. 

*■  Thomaasin  CDiscipline  do  TEglise,  tom.  ii.  L  IL  c.  1 — 8,  p.  873— 
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enioyed  m  tne  church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  id  the 
republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  had  closed  his  eyes,  the  metro* 
politan  issued  n  commission  to  one  of  his  suffragans  to  admin- 
ister the  vacant  see,  and  prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the 
future  election.  The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the 
candidates ;  in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city,  all  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  their  rank  or  property  ;  and  finally 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed  day, 
flocked  in  multitudes  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese,^  and  som«.times  silenced,  by  their  tumultuous  accla« 
mations,  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  discipline. 
These  acclamations  might  accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of  the 
most  deserving  competitor  ;  of  some  ancient  presbyter,  some 
holy  monk,  or  some  layman,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and 
piety.  But  the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited,  especially  in  the 
great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  aa  a  temporal  rather 
than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  interested  views,  the  selfish 
and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  dissimulation,  the 
secret  corruption,  the  open  and  even  bloody  violence  which 
had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom  of  election  in  the  com* 
monwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too  oflen  influenced  the 
choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  While  one  of  the 
candidates  boasted  the  honors  of  his  family,  a  second  allured 
his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful  table,  and  a  third, 

721)  has  copiously  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five 
first  centuries,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  but  he  shows  aTcr> 
partial  bias  in  favor  of  the  episcopal  aristocracy.  Bingham  (L  iv.  c  2) 
IB  moderate ;  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacrcmens,  torn.  v.  p.  108 — 128) 
is  very  clear  and  concise.* 

^  Incrcdibilis  multitudo,  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido,  (3b«ri,)  sed 
etiam  ex  vicinis  urbibus  ad  suf&agla  ferenda  convenerat,  &c.  Sulpiciu* 
Severus,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodieoa  (canon  ziiLj 
prohibits  mobs  and  tumults ;  and  Justinian  confines  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  nobility.    Novel,  cxxiii.  1. 


*  This  freedom  was  extremely  limited,  and  soon  annihilated :  already, 
from  the  third  century,  the  deacons  were  no  longer  nominated  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  community,  bat  by  the  bishops.  Although  it  appears  by  the 
letters  of  Cyprian,  that  even  in  his  time,  no  priest  could  be  elected  without 
the  consent  of  the  community,  (Ep.  68,)  that  election  was  far  from  being 
altogether  free.  The  bishop  proposed  to  his  parishioners  the  candidate 
whom  be  had  chosen,  and  they  were  permitted  to  noake  such  objections  as 
might  be  Buegested  by  his  conduct  and  morals.  (St.  Cyprian,  £p.  33.) 
Yhey  last  this  last  right  towards  the  middle  of  the  fouxth  century.  —  O. 
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aiore  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share  the  plunder  of  the. 
church  among  the  accomplices  of  his  sacrilegious  hopes.^ 
The  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  laws  attempted  to  exclude 
the  populace  from  this  solemn  and  important  transaction 
The  canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring  several  epis- 
copal qualifications  of  age,  station,  dsc.,  restrained,  in  some 
measure,  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of  the  electors.  The 
authority  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
vacant  church  to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people,  was 
mte'rposcd  to  moderate  their  passions,  and  to  correct  their 
mistakes.  The  bishops  could  refuse  to  ordain  an  unworthy 
candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending  factions  sometimes 
accepted  their  impartial  mediation.  The  submission,  or  the 
resistance,  of  the  clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions, 
afibrded  different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  converted 
into  positive  laws  and  provincial  customs  ;  ^^  but  it.  was  every 
where  admitted,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  religious  policy, 
that  no  bishop  could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church,  with- 
out the  consent  of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Home 
and  Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare  their  wishes 
in  the  choice  of  a  primate :  but  those  absolute  monarcha 
respected  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and  while 
they  distributed  and  resumed  the  honors  of  the  state  and 
army,  they  allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free  suffrages  of 
*he  people.^  It  was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  that 
•hese  magistrates  should  not  desert  an  honorable  station  from 

^  The  epistles  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (It.  26,  vJL  6,  9)  exhibit 
■oma  of  the  aeandalit  of  the  Qallican  church ;  and  Qaul  was  less  pol- 
ished and  less  corrupt  than  the  East 

*^  A  compromise  wss  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent ; 
either  the  bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who 
had  been  named  by  the  other  party. 

**  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Bglise^ 
torn.  ii«  L  iL  c  vi.  p.  704—714)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of 
power,  and  even  of  oppression.  The  confinnation  of  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a  more  regular  proceed- 
ing.   (Hist.  Ecdes.  1.  iL  11.)* 


*  The  statement  of  Planck  is  more  consistent  with  history :  '*  From 
■he  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  bishops  of  some  of  the  ku^er  churches, 
particularly  those  of  the  Imperial  residence,  were  almost  always  chosen 
under  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  often  directly  and  immediately  nom* 
inated  by  the  emperor."  Planck,  Geschichte  der  Christlioh-kirchUchea 
OeseUschafts-verfassung,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  —  M. 

24  • 
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which  thev  could  not  be  removed  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  councib 
endeavored,  without  much  success,  to  enforce  the  residence, 
and  to  prevent  the  translation,  of  bishops.  The  discipline  of 
the  West  was  indeed  less  relaxed  than  that  of  tlie  East ;  but 
the  same  passions  which  made  those  regulations  neoesBaiy, 
rendered  them  ineffectual.  The  reproaches  which  angry 
prelates  have  so  vehemently  ui^d  against  each  other,  serve 
only  to  expose  their  common  gudt,  and  their  mutual  indis- 
cretton. 

II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  faculty  of  apirituai 
generation:  and  this  extraordinary  privilege  might  compen- 
sate, in  some  degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy  ^^  which  was 
imposed  as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a  positive  obli- 
gation. The  religions  of  antiquity,  which  established  a  separate 
order  of  pnests,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  family,  to  the 
perpetual  service  of  the  gods.^^  Such  institutions  were  founded 
for  possession,  rather  than  conquest.  Tlie  children  of  the  prieats 
enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent  security,  their  sacred  inherit- 
ance ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the 
cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  Christian  sanctuary  was  open  to  every  ambitious  can- 
didate, who  aspired  to  its  heavenly  promises  or  temporal  pos- 
sessions. This  ofRce  of  priests,  like  that  of  soldiers  or  magis- 
trates, was  strenuously  exercised  by  those  men,  whose  temper 
and  abilities  had  prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 

"  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  fiye  or  Biz  centuries, 
18  a  Bubject  of  discipline,  and  mdeod  of  controveny,  which  has  been 
very  diligently  examined.  See,  in  particular,  ThomaBain,  Diacipline 
de  TEgliae,  torn.  L  L  iL  c.  Ix.  IxL  p.  886 — 902,  and  Bingham's  Ar  • 
tiquities,  L  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned  but  partial  critics,  on  ' 
half  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed.* 

**  Biodorus  Sioulus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  priesthood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
Indians,  (1.  i.  p.  84,  L  ii.  p.  142,  163,  edit.  Wesseline.)  The  magi  are 
described  by  Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family :  '•  Per  seecula 
multa  ad  prsesens  unA  eddemque  prosapiA  multitude  creata,  Deorum 
cultibus  dedicata."  (xxiiL  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  the  SHrpa  Drui'- 
darum,  (De  Professorib.  Burdigal.  iv. ;)  but  we  may  infer  from  the 
remark  of  Caesar,  (ri.  13,)  that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  tome  room 
was  left  for  choice  and  emulation. 


*  Compare  Planck,  frol.  i.  p.  348.)  This  century,  the  third,  fiist  brought 
forth  the  mcnks,  and  the  monks,  or  the  spirit  of  monkery,  the  celilMCT  of 
the  clergy.  Planck  likewise  observes,  that  from  the  history  of  EnsebiiiB 
alone,  namei  of  married  bishops  and  pi  esbyters  may  be  adduced  by  dm 
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pTofeaiaoQ,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a  discerning  bishop^ 
as  the  best  qualified  to  promote  the  glory  and  interest  of  the 
church.  The  bishops ^^  (till  the  abuse  was  restrained  by  the 
prudeoee  of  the  laws)  might  constrain  the  reluctant,  and  pro- 
tect the  distressed ;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  forever  be- 
stowed some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  civil  society. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numeru;is  per« 
haps  than  the  legions,  was  exempted  *  by  the  emperors  from 
ail  service,  private  or  public,  all  municipal  ofRces,  and  u-l 
personal  taxes  and  contributions,  which  pressed  on  thc^ir 
fellow-citizens  with  intolerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  therr 
holy  profession  were  accepted  as  a  full  discharge  of  their 
obligations  to  the  republic.^  £ach  bishop  acquired  an  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the 
clerk  whom  he  ordained :  the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church, 
with  its  dependent  parishes,  formed  a  regular  and  permanent 
society;   and  the  cathedrals  of  Constantinople ^^    and   Car- 

^  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  ftc,  of  the 
clergy,  is  laboriously  discuased  by  Thomaasin)  Discipline  de  TEgliso, 
torn.  iL  p.  1 — 83)  and  Bingham,  (in  the  4th  book  of  his  Antiquities, 
more  especially  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters.)  When  the  brother 
of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons  forcibly  stopped 
his  mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation,  which  might 
iuTalidate  the  holy  rites. 

"  The  charter  of  immunitios,  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the 
Christian  emperors,  is  contained  in  the  16th  book  of  the  Theodosian 
code ;  and  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  candor  by  the  learned  Gode- 
froy,  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a  civil- 
ian and  a  Protestant. 

^  Justinian.  Novell,  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters,  or  priests,  one  hundred 
deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten 
readers,  twenty-five  chanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers ;  in  all, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by 
the  emperor  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
inTolred  in  debt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much  higher  estab- 


*  This  exemption  was  very  much  limited.  The  municipal  olhces  were 
of  two  kinds ;  tne  one  attached  to  the  individual  in  his  character  of  inhab- 
itant, the  other  in  that  of  proprietor.  Constantine  had  exempted  ecclesi- 
istics  from  offices  of  the  first  description.  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  t.  ii.  leg.  1, 
2.  Ettsehius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  vii.)  They  sought,  also,  to  be  exempted 
from  those  of  the  second,  (munera  patrimoniorum.)  The  rich,  to  oht&iu 
this  privileffe,  obtained  subordinate  situations  among  the  clergy.  Constan- 
tine  published  in  320  an  edict,  by  which  he  prohibited  the  more  opulent 
citixeas  (decuriones  and  curiales)  from  embracing  the  eoclesiastical  pro- 
fiMsion,  and  the  bishops  from  admitting  new  ecclesiastics,  before  aplaee 
ihoold  be  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  occu:«ant,  (Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theod. 
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ihage  ^  maialained  their  peculiar  establishment  of  five  hun« 
dred  ecclesiastical  rninisteis.  Their  ranks  ^  and  numben 
were  insensibly  multiplied  bj  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splendid  ceremonies  of 
a  Jewish  or  Pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train  of  priests, deacons, 
sub-deacons,  acolythes,  exorcisti,  readers,  singera,  and  door- 
keepers, contributed,  in  their  respectiye  stations,  to  swell  the 
pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship.  The  clerical  name 
and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  fraternities,  who 
devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne»^^  Six  hondrsd 
parabokmi^  or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  Alexandria; 
eleven  hundred  cnpiata^  or  grave*diggers,  buried  the  dead  at 
Constantinople ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks,  who  arose  from 
the  Nile,  oversprpad  and  darkened  the  ftce  of  the  Christian 
worid. 

III.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as  well  as  thf 
peace  of  the  church. ^^^  The  Christians  not  only  recovered 
the  lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  by  the 
persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a  perfect 
title  to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  connivance  of  the  magistrate.  As  soon  as  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  the  national 

**  UniTersus  denis  ecclesis  Cartha^^eiuixB  .  .  .  fere  ^um^enii  TfA, 
amplius ;  inter  quos  quamplurima  erant  lectores  infimtull.  Victor 
Yitensis,  de  Penecut.  VandaL  y.  9,  p.  78,  edit  Ruinart.  This  rem- 
nant of  a  more  prosperous  state  BtiU  subsisted  under  the  oppression 
of  the  Vandals. 

"  The  number  of  seven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church, 
exclusive  of  the  episcopal  character.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the 
minor  orders,  are  now  reduced  to  empty  and  useless  titles. 

i*^  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvL  tit.  ii.  leg.  42,  43.  Godefiro/s  Com- 
mentary,  and  the  Ecdeaiastioal  History  of  Alexandria,  show  th^ 
danger  of  these  pious  institutions,  which  often  disturbed  the  pesos 
f^f  that  turbulent  capital. 

*®*  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c  48)  acknowledges,  by  reciting^ 
that  there  existed  a  species  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corporis  eorom, 
id  est,  eoclesiarum  non  hominum  singulorum  pertinentiA.  Such  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  supreme  ma^trate  must  have  been  recciTad 
in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law. 


L  xii.  t.  i.  de  Decur.)  Valentinian  tiie  First,  by  a  rescript  stiTl  more  gen* 
eral,  enacted  that  no  rich  citizen  should  obtain  a  situation  in  the  churehj 
(Be  Episc.  I.  Ixvii.)  He  also  enacted  that  ecclesiastics,  who  wished  to  b» 
exempt  from  offices  which  they  were  bound  to  discharge  as  proprietovst 
•hould  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  property  to  their  relations.  God.  The- 
odos. I.  xii.  1. 1.  leg. -0.  —  Q. 
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elergy  might  claim  a  decent  and  iwnorable  maintenance  :  and 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered  the  people 
from  the  more  oppressiye  tribute,  which  superstition  imposes 
on  her  votaries.  But  as  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  chuich 
increased  with  her  prosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  still 
sapported  and  enriched  hy  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful.  Eight  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantino 
granted  to  all  his  subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission 
of  bequeatlgng  their  fortimes  to  the  holy  Catholic  church ;  ^^ 
and  their  devout  liberality,  which  during  their  lives  was 
ehecked  by  luxury  or  avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stpsam 
at  the  hour  (^  their  death.  The  wealthy  Christians  were 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  An  absolute 
monarch,  who  is  rich  without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable 
without  merit ;  and  Constantino  too  easily  believed  that  he 
should  purchase  the  favor  of  Heaven,  if  he  maintained  the 
idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious ;  and  distributed  among 
^e  saints  the  wealth  of  the  republic.  The  same  messenger 
who  carried  over  to  Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be 
intrusted  with  an  epistle  to  Cascilian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The 
emperor  acquaints  him,  that  the  treasureis  of  the  province  are 
directed  to  pay  into  his  hand^the  sum  of  three  thousand  fo/^, 
or  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  further 
requisitions  for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania.^^  The  liberality  of  Constantino  increased  in 
a  JQst  proportion  to  his  faith,  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned 
in  each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  com,  to  supply  the  fund 
of  ecclesiastical  charity ;  and  the  pereons  of  both  sexes  who 
embraced  the  monastic  life  became  the  peculiar  favorites  of 
their  sovereign.  The  Christian  temples  of  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  dec.,  displayed  the  ostenta- 
tious piety  of  a  prince,  ambitious  in  a  declining  age  to  equal 
the  perfect  labors  of  antiquity.^*''*    The  form  of  these  religious 

***  Habeat  unnsquisque  liecntiam  sanctiniino  Catholie«  {eootetim) 
venerabilique  concUio,  deoedens  bononim  quod  optavit  retinqaere. 
Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  it  leg.  4.  This  law  wa»  published  at  Kome, 
A.  D,  321,  at  a  tune  when  Constantine  might  foresee  the  probalnlity 
of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

>^  Euacbius,  Hist  Ecclee.  L  x.  6 ;  in  Yit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  2& 
He  repeatedly  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  which 
the  bjahop-hunseff  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even  of  tast- 
ing. 

^^  Snsebiue,  Hist  Eocles.  1.  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.  The  bishop  of  Cnsarea, 
vho  studied  and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounced  is 
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odificift  was  simple  and  oblong;  though  they  misrht  someUroe* 
swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  sometimes  branch  into 
the  figure  of  a  crods.  The  timbers  were  framed  for  the  noost 
part  of  cedars  of  Libanus ;  the  roof  was  covere-l  with  tiles, 
perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;  and  the  wails,  the  columns,  the  pave- 
ment, were  encrusted  with  variegated  marbles.  The  roost 
precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  wera 
profusely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  this 
specious  magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid^and  perpet- 
ual basis  of  landed  property.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries, 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen 
hundred  churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent 
and  unalienable  giAs  of  the  prince  and  people.  Aji  annual 
income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed  at  an  equal  distance 
between  riches  and  poverty, ^^  but  the  standard  of  their 
wealth  insensibly  rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the 
cities  which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfect'^ 
rent-roll  specifies  some  houses,  shops,  sardens,  and  farms, 
which  belonged  to  the  three  BasUiea  of  Home,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran,  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  the  East.  They  produce,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil, 
linen,  paper,  aromatics,  6ic.^  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. In  the  age  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no 
longer  possessed,  perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsus- 
pecting confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  of  each  diocese  were  divided  into  four  parts ; 
for  the  respective  uses  of  the  bishop  himself,  of  his  inferior 
clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  public  worahip  ;  and  the  abuse 

public  an  elaborate  description  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  (in  Vic 
Cons.  L  It.  c  46.)  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he  has  inserted  in  the 
life  of  Constantine  (L  iii  c.  36)  a  short  account  of  the  architectum 
and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  H0I7  Apos- 
tles at  Constantinople,  (1.  iv.  c  59.) 

'^  See  Justinian.  Novell.  cxxiiL  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patxiareha, 
and  the  most  wealthy  bishops,  is  not  expressed :  ihe  highest  annual 
valuation  of  a  bishopric  is  stated  at  Mtrfy,  and  the  lowest  at  tew, 
pounds  of  gold;  the  medium  might  be  taken  at  nxUet^  but  these 
raluations  are  much  below  the  reiu  value, 

-^  See  Baronius,  (Annal.  Bodes.  A.  D.  324,  No.  68,  65,  70,  71.) 
Every  record  which  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected ;  yet 
those  rent-rolls  have  an  ancient  and  authentic  color ;  and  it  is  at  kmt 
evident,  that,  if  forged,  they  were  forged  in  a  period  when/oniM^  ncf 
Wn^dowM,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avaiice. 
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of  this  sacred  trust  was  strictly  and  repeatedly  cbecked.^^^ 
The  patrimony  of  the  church  was  still  subject  to  all  the  public 
impositions  of  the  state.^^  The  clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
TbessaloDica,  dec.,  might  solicit  and  obtain  some  partial  oz- 
emprions ;  but  the  premature  attempt  of  the  great  council  of 
Rimini,  which  aspired  to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  son  of  Constantine.^^ 

IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their  tribunal  on  the 
rums  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  have  modestly  accepted, 
as  the  gift  of  Constantine,^^^  the  independent  jurisdiction, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own 
industry.  But  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  emperors  had 
actually  endowed  them  with  some  legal  prerogatives,  which 
secured  and  dignified  the  sacerdotal  character  ^^^  1.  Under 
a  despotic  government,  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted 

"^  See  Thonuttnn,  Discipline  de  rBglise,  torn.  liL  1.  iL  o.  18,  14, 
15,  p.  6^9 — 706.  The  legal  division  of  uic  ecclesiastical  revenue  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and 
Chrysoetom.  SimpUcius  and  Gelaaius,  who  were  bishops  of  Rome 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their  pastoral 
letters  as  a  general  law,  which  was  alrady  confirmed  by  the  custom 
ofltalT. 

^^  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
submits  without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land  tax.  **  Si  tri- 
butum  petit  Impcrator,  non  negamus ;  agri  ecclesiaB  solvunttributum ; 
sdlvimus  que  sunt  Cosaris  Gesari,  et  quae  sunt  Dei  Dc^;  tributuis 
OBsaris  est;  non  negatur/'  Baroniua  labors  to  interpret  this  tribuH 
as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty,  (Annal.  Ecdee.  A.  D.  3871', 
but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  .Ajnbrose  are  more  candidly 
explained  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  iiL  L  L  c.  34,  p 
368. 

'^  In  Ariminense  synodo  super  ecoleaiarum  et  dericorum  privi* 
legiis  traetatft  habito,  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  qua 
▼tderentur  ad  ecclesiam  pertinerc,  a  publioi  functione  oessarent  in* 
quietndine  desistente  ;  quod  nostra  videtur  dudnm  sanctio  repulsisse 
Cbd.  Theod.  L  xvL  tit.  ii.  leg.  16.  Had  the  synod  of  Rimini  carried 
this  point,  such  practical  merit  might  hare  atoned  Sot  some  specula* 
tive  heresies. 

M«  From  Bosebims  (in  Yit.  Constant.  L  iv.  c.  27)  and  Sosomen  (L  i 
e.  9)  we  are  assured  that  the  epiMopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and 
confirmed  by  Constantine ;  but  the  fiirsery  of  a  fiunous  edict,  which 
was  never  foirly  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  (see  at  the  end, 
tom.  vL  p.  303,)  is  demonstrated  by  Godefroy  in  the  most  satisfiuitory 
manner.  It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  a  lawyer  as 
well  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine  (Esprit 
dee  Loix,  L  xxix.  c  16)  witiiont  intimating  any  suspicion. 

u>  The  subject  of  eoslesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  • 
of  passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  intcorest.    Two  of  tho  Minst 
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tho  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their  j^eers ; 
and  even  in  a  capital  accusation,  a  synod  of  theii  brethren 
were  the  sole  judges  of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tri- 
bunal, unless  it  was  inflamed  by  personal  resentment  or  reli- 
gious discord,  might  be  favorable,  or  even  partial,  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order:  but  Constantine  was  satisfied,^ ^^  tlutt  secret  impu 
nity  would  be  less  pernicious  than  public  scandal :  and  the 
Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his  public  declaration,  that  if 
ho  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of  adultery,  he  should  cast  his 
Imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal  sinner.  2.  The  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a  privilege  and  a 
restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  civil  causes  were 
decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a  secular  judge. 
Their  venial  oflences  were  not  exposed  to  the  shame  of  a 
public  trial  or  punishment ;  and  the  gentle  correction  which 
the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents  or  in- 
structors, was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the 
bishops.  But  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
could  not  be  sufficiently  expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an 
honorable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magistrate 
drew  the  sword  of  justice,  without  any  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
immunities.  3.  The  arbitration  of  the  bi^ops  was  ratified  by 
a  positive  law;  and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute, 
without  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  validity 
had  hitherto  depended  on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
conversion  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  of  the  whole 
empire,  might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the 
Christians.  But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
bishops,  whose  abilities  and  integrity  they  esteemed ;  and 
the  venerable  Austin  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  complaining 
that  his  spiritual  functions  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the 
invidious  labor  of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of 

books  which  ha^e  (alien  into  my  hands,  are  the  Institutes  of  Canon 
Law,  by  the  Abb6  de  Fleury,  and  the  Civil  History  of  Naples,  bj 
Oiannonc.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  situation  as  well  as  ot 
temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  respected  the  author- 
ity of  the  parliaments ;  Oiannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  church.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  as  the  gen- 
eral propositions  which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  mofty  paiticiilar 
and  imperfect  facts,  I  must  either  refer  the  reader  to  those  modem 
authors  who  have  expressly  treated  the  subject,  or  swdl  these  notes 
to  a  disagreeable  and  disproportioned  size. 

"*  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Ruftnus.  Theodoret,  fte.,  the  senti« 
Bieots  and  language  of  Constantine.  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  iiL  p.  749, 70^ 
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silver  and  gold,  of  lands  and  cattle.  4.  The  ancient  privilege 
d  sanctuary  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  temples,  and 
extended,  by  the  liberal  piety  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  to 
the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground. '^^  The  fugitive,  and 
even  guilty,  suppliants  were  permitted  to  implore  either  the 
justice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  ministers.  The 
rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by  the  mild  inter- 
pontion  of  the  chuich  ;  and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  mosl 
eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the 
bishop. 

V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of 
h's  people.  The  discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a 
system  of  canonical  jurisprudence,^ ^^  which  accurately  defined 
the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  punishment.  It 
was  impossible  to  execute  this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  Chris- 
tian poatiflT,  who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude, 
respected  the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive  crimes  of  the 
magistrate  :  but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrate,  without  controlling  the  administration  of  civil 
government.  Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or 
fear,  protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from  the 
zeal  or  resentaient  of  the  bishops ;  but  they  boldly  censured 
and  excommunicated  the  subordinate  tyrants,  who  were  not 
invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanasius 
excommunicated  one  of  the  ministers  of  Egypt;  and  the 
interdict  which  he  pronounced,  of  fire  and  water,  was  sol- 
emnly transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappadocia.'^^     Under 

I"  See  God.  Theod.  L  is.  tit  zly.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fm 
Paolo,  (torn.  lY.  p.  192,  &c.,)  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the 
origin,  chums,  abuses,  and  limits  of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  observes, 
that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  azyla  or 
sanctuaries ;  a  number  which  at  present  may  be  fbimd  in  Italy  within 
the  walls  of  a  single  city. 

^'^  The  penitential  jurisprudenoe  was  continually  improved  by  the 
canons  of  the  councils.  But  as  many  oases  were  still  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishops,  they  occasionally  published,  after  the  example 
of  tho  Roman  Prsetor,  the  rules  of  disapline  which  they  proposed  td 
obserre.  Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  fourth  century,  thosp 
of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted  in 
the  Pandects  of  Beveridge,  (torn.  ii.  p.  47 — 161,)  and  are  translated 
by  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  p.  219 — 277. 

"^  Bssil,  EpistoL  xlvii.  in  Baronius,  fAnnal.  £oa]«8.  A.  D.  370.  N^*. 
91,)  who  declares  that  he  purposely  rdates  it,  to  convince  governors 
that  they  were  not  exempt  from  a  sentence  of  excoinmunicution.    It 

VOL.   II.  26 
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the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  polite  ffiid  eloquent 
Synesius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,^^  filled  the 
episcopal  seat  of  Ptolemais^  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cjrene,^ 
and  the  philosophic  bishop  supported  with  dignity  the  chamo- 
ter  which  he  had  assumed  with  reluctance.^  He  vanquished 
the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president  Andronicns,  who  abused 
the  authority  of  a  venal  office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine 
and  torture,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of 
sacrilege."*  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim  the  haughty 
magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  admonition,  Synesius  pro- 
ceeds to  inflict   the    last  sentence  of   ecdeaiastial  justice,'* 

his  ophiioD,  even  a  royal  head  Is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  the  cardinal  shows  himself  muck  more  consistent  than 
the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  QalUcaa  church. 

i^**  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  fiurysthenes,  the  first 
Doric  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules, 
was  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  of  Cyrene,  a  LacedsNnonian 
colony.  (Synes.  Epist  Ivii.  p.  197,  edit  Petav.)  Such  a  pure  and 
illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  without  adding  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history  oC 
mankind. 

'"  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2)  pathetically  deplores  the  fidlen  and 
ruined  state  of  Gyrene,  irMi/g  'EXX/tviCt  iroXitudir  ivofta  teal  osfaf^^  Ktd 
cv  C)dg  fivpi^  tuv  ira?uu  ao^v^  v^  it^mtt  iuU  xanf^^  koH  fiiya  kpetxm. 
Ptoleniais,  a  new  city,  82  miles  to  the  westward  of  Gyrene,  assumed 
the  metropolibin  honors  of  the  Pentapolis,  or  upper  Libya,  which 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wesseting,  Itinerar.  p.  67, 
68,  732.  Gelarius,  Geograph.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  72  74.  Garolns  a  i^* 
Paulo.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  278.  D'^ville,  Geognphie  Andenne, 
torn.  ill.  p.  43,  44.  M^moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  zxxflL 
p.  863—391. 

^'s  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications, 
(Epist.  c.  y.  p.  246 — 250.)  He  loved  pro&ne  studies  and  profime 
sports ;  he  was  incapable  of  supporting  a  li£9  of  celibacy ;  he  disbe- 
lieved tlie  resurrection ;  and  he  refused  to  preach  fabU»  to  the  people, 
unless  lie  might  be  permitted  to  phUoaopluze  at  home.  Theopbilusi 
primate  of  £gypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  eztraoratnary 
compromise.  See  the  life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemont,  M€m.  Eccles  torn, 
xii.  p.  499—664. 

i^»  See  tlie  invective  of  Synesius,  Bpiat.  Ivu.  p.  191—201.  The 
promotion  of  zindronicus  was  illegal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Bere- 
nice in  the  same  province.  The  instruments  of  torture  are  curiooslj 
specified ;  tlie  Kteorijpuv,  or  press,  the  daxrv^ir^pa,  the  ^rodoffrp^v,  the 
pivoXa^ii^  the  uraypa,  and  the  x^'^P^^*^,  that  variously  presaed  oi 
distended  the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  Ups  of  the 
victims. 

1^'  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorics] 
style.  (Synesius,  Epist.  Iviii.  p.  201—208.)  The  method  of  involving 
whole  ikmilies.  though  somewhat  uigust,  was  Improved  into  natioasl 
fnterdicts 
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deroles  Andronicus,  whh  his  associates  and  their  fam" 
UieSy  to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  impeni- 
tent sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib,  moie 
destructive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a  cloud  of  locusts,  are 
deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  Christians,  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  hope  of  Paradise. 
The  bishop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people, 
to  renounce  all  society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  exclude 
them  from  their  houses  and  tables ;  and  to  refuse  them  the 
common  offices  of  life,  and  the  decent  rites  of  burial.  The 
church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may 
appear,  addresses  this  dt^^Iaration  to  all  her  sister  churches  of 
the  world ;  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  decrees,  will  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Andronicus  and  his 
impious  followers.  These  spiritual  terrors  were  enforcsd  by 
a  dexterous  application  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  the  trembling 
president  implored  the  mercy  of  the  church ;  and  the  descend- 
ant of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  raising  a  prostrate 
tyrant  from  the  ground.^^  Such  principles  and  such  ex- 
amples insensibly  prepared  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tic, who  have  trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VL  £very  popular  government  has  experienced  the  eifecid 
of  rude  or  artificial  eloquence.  The  coldest  nature  is  animat- 
H,  the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication 
of  tne  prevailing  impulse ;  and  each  hearer  is  affected  by  his 
own  passions,  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding  multitude. 
The  ruin  of  civil  liberty  had  silenced  the  demagogues  of 
Athens,  and  the  tribunes  of  Rome ;  the  custom  of  preaching, 
which  seems  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  Christian 
devotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  temples  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never  invaded  by  the 
harsh  sound  of  popular  eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the 
empire  were  filled  with  sacred  orators,  who  possessed  some 
advantages  unknown  to  their  profane  predecessors.^^  The 
arguments  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune  were  instantly  opposed, 
with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute  antagonists  ;  and  the 

^  8m  Syneriufl,  Eput.  xlrii  p.  186,  187.  Epbt.  IxxU.  p.  218,  'ilft. 
Bpist.  Izzadx.  p.  230,  231. 

>"  See  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  L  Ui.  c*  83,  pi 
1761—1770*)  and  Bingham*  (Antiquities,  voL  L  L  xiv.  c  4,  p.  688~- 
717.)  Preaching  was  ccmsidcred  as  the  most  important  office  of  the 
faidiop ;  bat  this  Ainction'  was  sometimes  intiTiated  to  such  presbyten 
«» Chrysosiom  and  Augustin. 
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cause  of  truth  and  reason  nnight  derive  an  accidental  )'*pporf 
from  the  conflict  of  hostile"  passions.  The  bishop,  or  sonie 
distinguished  presbyter,  to  whom  he  cautiously  delegated  the 
powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the  danger  of  inter- 
ruption or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  whose  minds  had 
been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awful  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion. Such  was  the  strict  subordination  of  the  Catholic 
church,  that  the  same  concerted  sounds  might  issui>  at  once 
from  a  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were 
ttmed  1^  by  the  master  hand  of  the  Roman  or  Alexandrian 
primate.  The  design  of  this  institution  was  laudable,  but  the 
fruits  were  not  always  salutary.  The  preachers  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  the  social  duties ;  but  they  exalted 
the  perfection  of  monastic  virtue,  which  is  painful  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  useless  to  mankind .  Their  charitable  exhortations 
betrayed  a  secret  wish,  that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to 
manage  the  wealth  of  the  faithful,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  most  sublime  representations  of  the  attributes  and  laws 
of  the  Deity  were  sullied  by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphjrsical 
subtleties,  puerile  rites,  and  fictitious  miracles  :  and  they  expa- 
tiated, with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of 
hating  the  adversaries,  and  obeying  the  ministers  of  the 
church.  When  the  public  peace  was  distracted  by  heresy 
and  schism,  the  sacred  orators  sounded  the  trumpet  of  dis- 
cord, and,  perhaps,  of  sedition.  The  understandings  of  their 
congregations  were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  passions  were 
mflamed  by  invectives ;  and  they  rushed  from  the  Christian 
temples  of  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  sufier 
or  to  inflict  martyrdom.  The  corruption  of  taste  and  lan- 
guage is  strongly  marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of 
the  Latin  bishops;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  and 
Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with  the  most  splendiu 
models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  Asiatic,  eloquence.^^^ 

VII.   The  representatives  of  the  Christian  republic  were 
regularly  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year , 


"  Queen  Blizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practised  this  art» 
whenever  she  wished  to  preposseBS  the  minds  of  her  people  in  favoi 
of  any  extraordinary  measure  of  soTemment.  The  hostile  effects  uf 
this  mutic  were  apprehended  by  ner  successery  and  sererely  felt  by 
hiB  son.  "  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"  &c.  See  Heylm'a  Life 
sf  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  163. 

***  Those  modest  orators  acknowledged,  that,  as  they  wpre  destitutv 
of  the  gift  of  miracles,  they  endeavored  to  acquire  the  arts  of  eloquei 
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and  these  synods  difiused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world.^^  The  archbishop  or  metropolitan  was 
empowered,  by  the  laws,  to  summon  the  suffragan  bishops  of 
his  province ;  to  revise  their  conduct,  o  vindicate  their  rights, 
to  declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  can- 
didates  who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  supply 
the  vacancies  of  the  episcopal  college.  The  primates  of 
Some,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthago,  and  afterwards  Con- 
stantinople, who  exercised  a  more  ample  jurisdiction,  convened 
the  numerous  assembly  of  their  dependent  bishops.  But  the 
convocation  of  great  and  extraordinary  synods  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  emperor  alone.  Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the 
church  required  this  decisive  measure,  he  despatched  a  per- 
emptory summons  to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  each 
province,  with  an' order  for  the  use  of  post-horses,  and  a  com- 
petent allowance  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  At  an 
early  period,  when  Constantino  was  the  protector,  rather  than 
the  proselyte,  of  Christianity,  he  referred  the  African  contro- 
versy to  the  council  of  Aries ;  in  which  the  bishops  of  York, 
of  Treves,  of  Milan,  and  of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and 
brethren,  to  debate  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common 
interest  of  the  Latin  or  Western  church. ^^  Eleven  years 
afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and  celebrated  assembly  was 
convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  extinguish,  by  their  final  sen- 
tence, the  subtle  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops 
obeyed  the  summons  of  their  indulgent  master ;  the  eccle- 
siastics of  every  rank,  and  sect,  and  denomination,  have  been 
computed  at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons ;  ^^  the 
Greeks  appeared  in  person ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins  was 

1*  Xhe  council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
eaaoiis,  has  made  some  fundamental  regulations  concerning  synods, 
metxopoUtana,  and  primates.  The  Nieene  canons  have  been  variously 
tortured,  abused,  interpolated,  or  forged,  according  to  the  interest  of 
the  clergy.  The  Sulmrbicarian  churches,  assigned  (by  Rufinus)  to 
ihe  bishop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  vehement  contro* 
versv.     (See  Sirmond,  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  1 — 238.) 

'*  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscrip- 
t  ODs:  bat  Ado,  a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred 
bjahops  in  the  council  of  Aries.    TiUemont,  M(nn.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p. 

**^  See  llllemont,  tom.  vL  p.  915,  and  Beausobrc,  Hist,  du  Mani- 
sheismob  torn.  i.  p.  629.    The  name  of  biahop,  which  is  given  by  Bu- 

25» 
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expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontilF.  The  session 
which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving  his  guards  at  the  door,  he 
Elated  himself  (with  the  permission  of  the  council)  on  a  low 
btool  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  Constantino  listened  with 
patience,  and  spoke  with  modesty :  and  while  he  influenced 
tho  debates,  he  humbly  professed  that  he  was  the  minister,  not 
the  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who  had  been 
established  as  priests  and  as  gods  upon  earth.^^  Such  pro- 
found reverence  of  an  absolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and 
unarmed  assembly  of  his  own  subjects,  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  tlie 
Roman  princes  who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Within 
the  space  of  flf\y  years,  a  philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  affairs  mtght  have  contemplated  Tacitus  \a 
the  senate  of  Rome,  and  Ck>nstantine  in  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  fathers  of  the  Capitol  and  those  of  the  church  bad  alike 
degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  their  founders ;  but  as  the 
bishops  were  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they 
sustained  their  dignity  with  more  decent  pride,  and  sometimes 
opposed  with  a  manly  spirit  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign. 
The  progress  of  time  and  superstition  erased  the  meioooiy  of 
the  weakness,  the  passion,  the  ignorance,  which  disgraced 
these' ecclesiastical  synods  ;  and  the  Catholic  world  has  unani- 
mously submitted  ^^  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  general 
councils.*^* 

tychius  to  the  2048  eccleBiattics,  (AnntL  torn.  L  p.  440,  yen.  Pocock,) 
must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  orthodox  or  even  epis- 
copal ordination. 

***  See  Buscb.  in  Yit.  Constantin.  L  iii.  c.  6—21.  Txllemont,  M6m. 
Ecdesiastiques,  torn.  vi.  p.  669 — 769. 

^**  Sancimus  igitur  vicem  legum  obtlnere,  qu»  a  qnatuor  Sanctii 
Conciliia  ....  exposits  sunt  aut  firmatn.  Pnedictarum  enim  quat- 
uor  synodoram  dogmata  siout  sanctaa  Scripturas  et  regains  sicut 
ie^QA  observamus.  /ustinian.  NovelL  cxxxl.  Beveridge  (mI  Pandect, 
proleg.  p.  2)  remarks,  that  the  emperors  never  made  new  laws  ia 
ecclesiastical  matters;  and  Qiannone  observes,  in  a  very  different 
spirit,  that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Is- 
toria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

^*^  See  the  article  Concile  in  the  Encyclopedie,  torn,  iii  p.  668— 
679,  edition  de  Lucques.  Hie  author,  M.  de  docteur  Bouchaud,  hai 
discussed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Oallican  church,  the 
principal  questions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  constitution  of  gen- 
eral, national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (see  Prefiice,  p. 
xvL)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  tAit  article.  Those  who  consult  tbeit 
immense  compUationf  s^dom  depart  so  well  satiifiied. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

FElSBCmnON  OF  HBBB8T. — THB  SCHUM  OF  THE  DONATISrS. 
—  THE  ARIAN  CONTKOVERST.  —  ATHANASHTS. — DISTRACTED 
STATE  OF  THB  CHURCH  AND  EXPIRE  UNDER  CONSTANTINB 
AND  HIS   SONS. — TOLERATION  OF  PAGANISM. 

The  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated  the 
memory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions  and  promoted 
their  interest    Constantino  gave  them  security,  wealth,  honors, 
and  revenge ;  and  the  support  of  the  orthodox  faith  was  con- 
lidered  as  the  most  sacred  and  important  dutv  of  the  civil 
magistrate.     The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  tolera- 
tion, had  confirmed  to  each  individual  of  the  Roman  world 
the  privilege  of  choosing  and  professing  his  own  religion.    But 
this  inestimable  privilege  was  soon  violated ;  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  thie  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecu- 
tion; and  the  sects  which  dissented  fVom  the  Catholic  church 
were  afflicted  and  oppressed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
CoDstantiDe  easily  believed  that  the  Heretics,  who  presumed 
to  dispute  kU  opinions,  or  to  oppose  hit  commands,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy ;  and  that  a 
seasonable  application  of  moderate  severities  might  save  those 
unhappy  men  from  the  danger  of  an  everlasting  condemnation. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers 
of  the  separated  congregations  from  any  share  of  the  rewards 
and  immunities  which  the  emperor  had  so  liberally  bestowed 
Oil  the  orthodox  clergy.     But  as  the  sectaries  might  still  exist 
*inder  the  cloud  of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  East 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  edict  which  announced  their 
total  destruction.^    Afler  a  preamble  filled  with  passion  and 
reproach,  Constantine  absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies  of 
the  Heretics,  and  confiscates  their  public  property  to  the  use 
either  of  the  revenue  or  of  the  Catholic  church.    The  secti 
Bgainst  whom  the  Imperial  severity  was  directed,  appear  to 
have  beeu  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  Montanists 
of  Ptirygia,  who  maintained  an  enthusiastic  succession  of 

1  EaBebins  in  Yit  Constantin.  L  iiL  a  68,  64,  66, 66. 
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firophccy ;  the  Novafjans,  who  sternly  rejected  the  tem|«ora 
efficacy  of  repentance ;  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians, 
under  whose  leading  banners  the  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and 
Egypt  had  insensibly  rallied ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichsans,  who 
had  recently  imported  from  Persia  a  more  artful  composition 
of  Oriental  and  Christian  theology.'  The  design  of  extirpating 
the  name,  or  at  least  of  restraining  the  progress,  of  these  odioiH 
Heretics,  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  effect.  Some  of  the 
penal  regulations  were  copied  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian ; 
and  this  method  of  conversion  was  applauded  by  the  same 
bishops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  pleaded  for 
the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  immaterial  circumstances  may 
serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Constantine  was  not 
entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before 
he  condemned  the  Manichseans  and  their  kindred  sects,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their 
religious  principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the  impartiality  of 
his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  this  delicate  commission  was 
intrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate,  whose  learning  and  moderation 
he  justly  esteemed,  and  of  whose  venal  character  he  was 
probably  ignorant.3  The  emperor  was  soon  convinced,  that 
he  had  too  hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exem- 
plary morals  of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the 
church  in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps 
essential  to  salvation.  By  a  particular  edict,  he  exempted 
them  from  the  general  penalties  of  the  law  ;  ^  allowed  them 
to  build  a  church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of 
their  saints,  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  council  of  Nice ; 
and  gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a  familiar 

'  After  Bomc  examination  of  the  yarious  opinions  of  TUlemont, 
Beausobre,  Lardner,  &c.,  I  am  conyinced  that  Manes  did  not  propa- 
gate his  scot,  even  in  Persia,  before  the  year  270.  It  is  strange,  that 
a  philosophic  and  foreign  heresy  should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly 
into  the  African  provinces ;  yet  I  cannot  easily  reject  the  edict  of 
Uiocletian  against  the  Manicheana»  which  may  oe  found  in  Baroniua. 
(Annal.  Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

'  Constantinus  cnim,  cum  limatius  superstitionum  quffireret  sectas, 
Manichaxirum  et  similium,  &c.  Ammian.  zv.  16.  Strategius,  who 
from  this  commission  obtained  the  surname  of  Mustmianut,  wgs  a 
Christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  counts  at  ths 
ooundl  of  Sardica.  Libanius  praises  his  mildness  and  prudence. 
Vales,  ad  locum  Ammian. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit  6,  leg.  2.  As  the  general  law  -n  not  ia- 
i«rted  in  the  Thoodosian  Code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  y<M\-  43&.  tKi 
4ects  which  it  had  condemned  were  already  extinct. 
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ies(  i  which,  from  the  moutb  of  a  sovereign,  must  have  been 
rBceived  with  applause  and  gratitude.^ 

The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which  assailed  the 
throne  of  Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had 
submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to 
edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learned,  with  surprise,  that  the 
provinces  of  that  great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Gyrene  to 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with  religious  dis- 
cord.^ The  source  of  the  division  was  derived  from  a  double 
election  in  the  church  of  Carthage  ;  the  second,  in  rank  and 
opulence,  of  the  ecclesiastical  thrones  of  the  West.  Ccecilian 
and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  primates  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
death  of  the  latter  soon  made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities  and  apparent  virtues,  was  the  firmest  support 
of  bis  party.  The  advantage  which  CsBcilian  might  claim 
from  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal, 
or  at  least  indecent,  haste,  with  which  it  had  been  performed, 
without  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  bishops  of  Numidia.  The 
authority  of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  con- 
demned CflDcilian,  and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  again  weak- 
ened by  the  infamy  of  some  of  their  personal  characters ;  and 
by  the  female  intrigues,  sacrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous 
proceedings,  which  are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council.^ 
The  bishops  of  the  contending  factions  maintained,  with  equal 

^  Sozomcn,  L  i.  c.  22.  Socrates,  L  L  c.  10.  These  historians  have 
been  suspected,  but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
NovBtian  doctrine.  Tlie  emperor  said  to  the  bishop,  *'  Acesius,  take 
a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven  by  yourself."  Most  of  the  Christian 
aeeCa  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of  Acesius. 

'  Tlie  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700) 
by  M.  Dupin,  who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographical 
discuseions,  ori^al  records,  and  an  accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole 
controversy.  M.  do  TUlemont  has  bestowed  on  the  Donatists  the 
greatest  part  of  a  volume,  (torn.  vi.  part  L ;)  and  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  lus  favorite  St  Augustin, 
which  relate  to  those  heretics. 

^  Schisma  igitur  illo  tempore  confusas  mulieris  iracundia  peperit, 
ambitus  nutrivit ;  avaritia  roboravit.  Optatus,  L  i.  c.  19.  The  lan- 
guage of  Purpurius  is  that  of  a  furious  madman.  Dicitiir  te  necasse 
illios  aororis  tusB  duos.  Purpurius  respondit :  Putas  me  terreri  k  te 
•  .  .  occidi ;  et  ocddo  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt.  Acta  Concil.  Oirten- 
■is,  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  274.  When  Cecilian  was  invited  to  an  assem- 
blf  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his  acoom- 
plicea,  **  Let  him  come  hither  to  receive  our  imposition  of  hands ; 
md  we  wil*  break  liis  head  by  way  of  penance."    Optat.  1. 1.  u.  19 
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ardor  and  obstinacy,  that  their  adTersariea  were  degraded,  or 
at  least  dishonored,  by  the  odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual 
reproaches,  as  well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction, 
it  Htay  justly  be  inferred,  that  the  late  persecution  had  imbit- 
tered  the  zeal,  without  reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African 
Christians.  That  divided  church  was  incapable  of  affording 
an  impartial  judicature ;  the  controversy  was  solemnly  tried  ia 
five  successive  tribunals,  which  were  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  first  appeal  to  the 
final  sentence,  lasted  above  three  years.  A  severe  inquisition, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Prsetorian  vicar,  and  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  the  report  of  tWo  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries, 
and  the  supreme  judgment  of  Constantine  himself  in  his  sacred 
consistory,  were  all  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Ccecilian ;  and 
ne  was  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of  Africa.  Tho 
honors  and  estates  of  the  church  were  attributed  to  his  suffra- 
gan bishops,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  Constantine 
was  satisfied  with  inflksting  the  punishment  of  exile  on  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Donatist  faction.  As  their  cause  was 
examined  with  attention,  perhaps  it  was  determined  with  jus- 
tice. Perhaps  their  complaint  was  not  without  foundation,  that 
the  credfility  of  the  emperor  had  been  abused  by  the  insidious 
arts  of  his  favorite  Osius.  The  influence  of  falsehood  and 
corruption  might  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent, 
or  aggravate  the  sentence  of  the  guilty.  Such  an  act,  how- 
ever, of  injustice,  if  it  concluded  an  importunate  dispute,  might 
be  numbered  among  the  transient  evils  of  a  despotic  adminis- 
tration, which  are  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
a  p!ace  in  history,  was  producUve  of  a  memorable  schism, 
\i'hich  afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred 
years,  and  was  extinguished  only  with  Christianity  itself.  The 
inflexible  zeal  of  freedom  and  fanaticism  animated  the  Dona- 
tists  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  usurpers,  whose  election  they 
disputed,  and  whose  spiritual  powers  they  denied.  Excluded 
from  the  civil  and  religious  communion  of  mankind,  they 
boldly  excommunicated  the  rest  of  mankmd,  who  had  em- 
braced the  impious  parly  of  Caecilion,  and  of  tho  Traditors, 
from  which  he  derived  his  pretended  ordination.  They  as- 
iierted  with  cjnfidence,  and  almost  with  exdtation,  thst  the 
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Apostolical  siiccejRioo  was  iDterrupted ;  that  all  the  biBho|i« 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt 
and  schism  ;  and  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  church 
were  confined  to  the  chosen  portion  of  the  African  believers, 
who  alone  had  preserved  inviolate  the  integrity  of  their  faith 
and  discipline.  This  rigid  theory  was  supported  by  the  most 
uacharitable  conduct  Whenever  they  acquired  a  proselyte, 
even  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the  East,  they  carefully 
lepeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism  ®  and  ordination ;  as  they 
rejected  the  yalidity  of  those  which  he  had  already  received 
from  the  hands  of  heretics  or  schismatics.  Bishops,  virgins^ 
and  even  spotless  infants,  were  subjected  to  the  disgrtce  of  n 
public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Donatists,  If  they  obtained  possession  of  a 
church  which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adyersaries, 
they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the  same  zealous 
care  which  a  temple  of  idols  might  have  required.  They 
washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar, 
which  was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plate, 
and  cast  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circum- 
stance of  ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the 
animosity  of  religious  factions.^  Notwithstanding  this  irrec- 
oncilable aversion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  sep- 
arated in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same  language  and 
manners,  the  same  zeal  and  learning,  the  same  faith  and 
worship.  Proscribed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  empire,  the  Donatists  still  maintained  in  some  provinces, 
particularly  in  Numidia,  their  superior  numbers;  and  four 
hundred  bishops  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  their  pri- 
mate. '  But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  sect  sometimes  preyed 
on  its  own  vitals :  and  the  bosom  of  their  schismatical  church 
was  torn  by  intestine  divbions.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Donatist 
bishops  followed  the  independent  standard  of  the  Maximian- 
tsts.  The  narrow  and  solitary  path  which  their  first  leaders 
had  marked  out,  continued  to  deviate  from  the  great  society 


'  The  ooundU  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent,  confirmed  the  fiaae 
and  mederste  practice  of  the  church  of  Borne.  The  Donatists,  he  cr- 
ever,  had  the  advantage  of  nuilntaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and 
(«f  a  considerable  part  of  the  primitiye  ^urch.  Yincentius  Luineais  (p. 
932,  ap.  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  138)  has  explained  why 
:he  Bonatiats  are  eternally  burning  with  the  Devil,  while  St.  Cypriiui 
fdpM  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ. 

'See  tho  sixth  book  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  p.  91—100. 
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of  mankind.  Even  the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Rogatia 
could  uflirm,  without  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend 
to  judge  the  earth,  he  would  find  his  true  religion  preserved 
only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the  Cesarean  Mauritania. ^^ 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  Africa :  the 
more  diffusive  mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  suc- 
cessively penetrated  into  every  iwrt  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  former  was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  hy  the 
abuse  of  freedom ;  the  latter  was  a  high  and  mysterious  argu- 
ment, derived  from  the  abuse  of  philosophy.  From  the  agn 
of  Constantino  to  that  of  Clovis  and  Tlieodoric,  the  temporal 
interests  both  of  the  Romans  and  Baibarians  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arianism.  The  histo- 
rian may  therefore  be  permitted  respectfully  to  withdraw  the 
veil  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  to  deduce  the  progress  of  reason 
and  faith,  of  error  and  passion,  from  the  school  of  Plato,  to 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation,  or  by 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,^'  had  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  mysterious  nature  of  theUeity.  When 
he  had  elevated  his  mind  to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the 
first  self-existent,  necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the  Atheni- 
an sage  was  incapable  of  conceiving  how  the  simple  unity  of 
his  essence  could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of  distinct  and  sue* 
cessive  ideas  which  compose  the  model  of  the  intellectual 
world ;  koto  a  Being  purely  incorporeal  could  execute  that 
perfect  model,  and  mould  with  a  plastic  hand  the  rude  and 
independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope  of  extricating  himself 
from  these  difficulties,  which  must  ever  oppress  the  feeble 
powers  of  the  human  r.iizv^  might  induce  Plato  to  consider  the 
divine  nature  under  the  threetoid  modification — of  the  first 
cause,  the  reason,  or  LogoSy  and  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the 

'^  Tillomont,  M6m.  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  253.  H« 
laughB  at  their  partial  credulity.  He  revered  Augustin,  the  great 
doctor  of  the  syBtcm  of  predestination. 

"  Plato  ^gyptum  peragravit  ut  a  sacexdotibus  Barbaris  numeroa 
«t  aaleitia  acciperot.  Cicero  de  Finibus»  v.  26.  The  BgyptianB  might 
■till  preserve  the  traditional  creed  of  the  Patriarchs.  Joaephus  has 
persuaded  many  of  the  Christian  fathers,  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of 
his  knowledge  from  the  Jews  ;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot  be  reoon* 
ciled  with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the  Jewish  peo« 
pie,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  curiosity  till  mors 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  8e<s  Marshau^ 
Canon.  Chron.  p.  U4.    LeClczc,  Epistol.  Critic,  vii.  p.  177—194. 
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uoirerae.  His  poetical  imagination  sometirnes  fixed  and  aai« 
mated  these  metaphysical  abstractions ;  the  three  archical  or 
original  principles  were  represented  in  the  Platonic  system  ab 
three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysterious  and  inefia- 
ble  generation;  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  considerea 
under  the  more  accessible  character  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal 
Father,  and  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such 
appear  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  cau- 
tiously whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  academy ;  and  which, 
according  to  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato,*  could  not  be 

*  This  ezpoation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  appears  to  me  contrary  to  the 
true  sense  of  that  philosopher's  writings.  The  brilliant  imagination  which 
he  carried  into  metaphysical  inquiries,  his  style,  full  of  allegories  ana 
figures,  haTS  misled  tnos^  interpreters  who  did  not  seek,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  works  and  beyond  the  images  which  the  writer  employs,  the. 
system  of  this  philosopher.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  Trinity  m  Plato  * 
he  has  established  no  mysterious  generation  between  the  three  pretended 
principles  which  he  is  made  to  distinguish.  Finally,  he  conceived  only  as 
mtiributet  of  the  Deity,  or  of  matter,  those  ideas,  of  which  it  is  supposet* 
\hat  he  made  stdMtancet,  real  beings. 

Aooording  to  Plato,  God  and  matter  existed  from  all  eternity.  Before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  matter  had  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion,  but 
without  end  or  laws :  it  is  this  principle  which  Plato  calls  the  irrational 
soul  of  the  world,  {iXsyot  ^'xv ;)  because,  aceordinff  to  his  doctrine,  every 
spontaneous  and  original  principle  of  motion  is  called  soul.  Ood  wished 
to  impreasybrm  upon  matter,  that  is  to  say,  1.  To  mould  matter,  and  make 
it  into  a  body ;  2.  To  regulate  its  motion,  and  subject  it  to  some  end  and 
to  certain  laws.  The  Deity,  in  this  operation,  could  not  act  but  accordina 
to  the  ideas  existing  in  his  intelligence :  their  union  filled  this,  and  formed 
the  ideal  type  of  the  world.  It  is  this  ideal  world,  this  divine  intelligence, 
existing  witn  Ood  from  all  etemitv,  and  called  by  Plato  ytfo$  or  X&yH,  which 
he  is  supposed  to  personify,  to  substantialixe ;  while  an  attentive  examina- 
tion is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he  has  never  assigned  it  an  existence 
external  to  the  Deity,  (hors  de  la  Divinit^,)  and  that  he  considered  the 
A^voc  as  the  aggregate  of  the  ideas  of  Ood,  the  divine  understanding  in  its 
relation  to  the  world.  The  contrary  opinion  is  irreconcilable  with  all  his 
philosophy :  thus  he  says  (Timsus,  p.  318,  edit.  Bip.)  that  to  the  idea  of 
the  Deity  is  essentially  united  that  of  an  intelligence,  of  a  ^Oj^ot.  He 
would  thus  have  admitted  a  double  loffOi ;  one  inherent  in  the  Deity  as  an 
attribute,  the  other  independently  existing  as  a  substance.  He  affirms 
(Timeus,  316,  337,  348,  ^phista,  v.  ii.  p.  %6,  266)  that  the  intelligence, 
the  principle  of  order,  ;i9o<  or  XAyot^  cannot  exist  but  as  an  attribute  of  a 
soul,  (V'i^,)  the  principle  of  motion  and  of  life,  of  which  the  nature  is 
unknown  to  us.  How,  then,  according  to  this,  could  he  consider  the  logoi 
as  a  substance  endowed  with  an  independent  existence  ?  In  other  plaocs 
he  explains  it  by  these  two  words,  l-Kiaii^n,  (knowledse,  science,)  and  UA 
Mca,  (intelligence,)  which  signify  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  (Sophist. 
V.  ii.  p.  299.)  Lastly,  it  follows  from  several  passages,  among  others  from 
PliileD.  T.  iv.  p.  247,  248,  that  Plato  has  never  given  to  the  words  i«v(, 
<4)««,  but  one  of  these  two  meanings  :   1.  The  remit  of  the  action  of  the 


Dsitoj  that  is,  order,  the  collective  laws  which  govern  the  world:  and 
t.  'tne  rational  soul  of  the  world,  {XoyiarUii  tlSyi;,)  or  the  cause  of  thi^ 
result,  that  is  to  say,  the  divine  intelligence.  When  he  separates  Ood,  the 
ideal  archetype  of  the  world  and  matter,  it  is  to  explain  how,  according  tc 
his  tystenif  God  has  proceeded,  at  the  creation,  to  unite  the  pxiaciplf  of 
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perfectly  un^er^tood,  till  after  an  assidioua  study  of  tliirtj 
years." 

The  aroM  of  the  Macedoniana  diffused  over  Asia  and  E^gypt 
the  knguage  an(ir  learning  of  Greece ;  and  the  theological  sys- 
tem of  Plato  was  taught,  with  less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with 
some  improvemcats,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria.^ 

*^  The  modem  iniidee  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pla- 
tonic lystem  are  Cudworth,  (Intellectual  System,  p.  668 — 620 J  Baa- 
nage,  (Hist  des  Jaifs,  I.  iv.  c  4,  p.  68—86,)  Le  Clerc,  (Epist.  Crit  vit. 
p.  194— 209J  and  Brucker,  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  67&— 706.)  As 
the  learning  of  these  writers  was  equal,  and  their  intention  difierent,  aa 
inquisitive  observer  maj  derive  instruction  from  tiieir  disputes,  and 
certainty  from  their  agreement 

i>  Brucker,  Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  1849—1867.    The  Alexan 
drian  school  it  celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  zrii.)  and  Ammianns,  (xzii. 
6.)» 

order,  which  he  had  within  himself,  his  proper  InteO-geoee,  the  Aoyer,  tba 
principle  of  motion,  to  the  principle  of  motionf  the  imtional  soul,  tb« 
aXoyoc  ^X9)  which  was  in  matter.  When  he  speaks  of  the  place  occupied 
by  the  Ideal  world,  {rAimc  W^^r,)  it  is  to  designate  the  divine  intelligenoe, 
w'hioh  is  its  cause.  Finally,  in  no  part  of  his  writings  do  we  find  a  trae 
personification  of  the  prstended  beings  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
a  trinity!  and  if  this  personification  existed,  it  would  equally  apply  to 
many  other  notions,  of  which  might  be  formed  many  different  trinities. 

Tills  error  into  which  many  ancient  as  well  as  modem  Interpreters  of 
Plato  have  fallen,  was  very  natural.  Besides  the  snares  which  were  coo- 
eealed  in  his  fignmtive  style;  besides  the  necessity  of  comprehending  as  a 
whole  the  system  of  his  Ideas,  and  not  to  explain  isolated  pa»«ages,  the 
natnre  of  his  doctrine  itself  would  conduce  to  this  error.  When  Plato 
appeared,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  snd  the  continual  Illusions 
of  the  senses  were  acknowledged,  and  had  pven  rise  to  a  general  scepti- 
cL«m.  Socrates  had  aimed  at  raising  morality  above  the  influence  of  this 
scepticism:  Plato  endeavored  to  save  metaphysics,  by  seeking  in  the 
human  intellect  a  source  of  certainty  which  the  .senses  could  not  fbmiah. 
He  invented  the  system  of  innate  ideas,  df  which  the  ag^n^gate  formed, 
according  to  him,  the  ideal  world,  and  Affirmed  tliat  these  ideas  were  real 
attributes,  not  only  attached  to  our  conceptions  of  objects,  but  to  tha 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves ;  a  nature  or  which  firom  them  we  might 
obtain  a  knowledge.  He  gave,  then,  to  these  ideas  a  positive  existence  sm 
attributes;  his  commentators  could  easily  give  them  a  real  existence  ae 
substances;  especially  as  the  terms  wluch  he  used  to  designate  them, 
&rro  m  xdAov,  avro  rd  aya:&ov,  essential  beauty,  essential  goodness,  lent; 
themselves  to  this  substantializntion,  (hypostasis.)  —  G.    . 

We  have  retained  this  view  of  the  orfgmal  nhilosophy  of  Plato,  in  which 
there  is  probably  much  trath.  The  genius  or  Plato  was  rather  metaphysi- 
ical  than  imperssnative:  his  poetry  was  in  his  language,  rather  than,  hka 
that  of  the  Orlei  Uils,  in  his  conceptions.  —  M. 

*  The  philosc  phy  of  Plato  was  not  the  onlv  source  of  that  professed  in 
the  school  of  Alexandria.  That  city,  in  which  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Egyp* 
t^an  men  of  letters  wore  assembled,  was  the  scene  of  a  strange  uision  oftha 
system  of  these  three  people.  Tbo  Greeks  brought  a  Platouism,  already 
much  changed;  the  Jews,  who  had  acquired  at  Babylon  a  mat  number 
of  Oriental  notions,  and  whose  theological  opinions  had  unaergoue  great 
•hanges  by  this  intircourse,  endeavorM  to  reconcile  Platouism  wiUi  theif 
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i  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  favor  of 
«be  l^olemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital. ^^  While  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  practised  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  pursued  the 
lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more 
iibernl  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philosophical 
contemplation.^^  They  cultivated  with  diligence,  and  em- 
braced with  ardor,  the  theological  system  of  the  Athenian 
sage.     But  their  national  pride  would  have  been  mortified  by 

'^  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  1.  ziL  c.  1,  3.  Basnage,  Hist  des  Jui&,  L 
fii.  c  7. 

''  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Pne* 
paraL  Bvangel.  viiL  9,  10.  Accoxding  to  Philo,  the  TherapeutSB 
studied  philosophy ;  and  Brucker  has  proved  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn. 
ii.  p.  787)  that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Plato. 

new  doctrine,  and  disfigured  it  entirely :  lastly,  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
not  willing  to  abandon  notions  for  which  the  Greeks  themseWes  enter- 
tained respect,  endeavored  on  their  side  to  reconcile  their  own  with  those 
of  their  neighbors.  It  is  in  Ecclesiasticos  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
that  we  trace  the  influence  of  Oriental  philosophy  rather  than  t!iat  of 
Platonism.  We  find  in  these  books,  snd  in  those  of  the  later  prophets,  wa 
in  Esekiel,  notions  unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  oaptivitY, 
of  which  we  do  not  discover  the  germ  in  Plato,  but  which  are  manifestly 
aenved  from  the  Orientals.  Thus  God  represented  under  the  image  of 
light,  and  the  principle  of  evil  under  that  of  darkness ;  the  history  of  the 
good  and  bad  angels ;  paradise  and  hell,  &c.,  are  jloctrines  of  which  the 
orip;in,  or  at  least  the  positive  determination,  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
Oriental  philosophy.  Plato  supposed  matter  eternal ;  the  Orientals  and 
the  Jews  considered  it  as  a  creation  of  Ood,  who  alone  was  etemaL  It  is 
impowible  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school  solely  by 
the  blending  oi  the  Jewisa  theology  with  the  Greek  philosophj.  The 
Oriental  phuosophy,  however  little  it  may  be  known,  is  reoosnized  at 
every  instant.  Thus,  according  to  the  Zend  Avesta,  it  is  by  the  Word 
(honover)  more  ancient  than  the  world,  that  Ormuzd  created  the  universe. 
This  word  la  the  logoa  of  Philo,  consequently  verv  different  fW>m  that  of 
Plato.  I  have  shown  that  Plaio  never  personifiea  the  logos  as  the  ideal 
archetype  of  the  world :  Philo  ventured  tnis  personification.  The  Deity,  ac- 
cording to  him,  has  a  double  logos ;  the  first  (XSyot  i¥it66tTO()  is  tiie  ideal  arch- 
etype of  the  world,  the  ideal  world,  the  firu-hom  of  the  Deity ;  the  second 
/Atfy9(  Tpof6piK0()  is  the  word  itself  of  God,  personified  under  the  image  of  a 
being  acting  to  create  the  sensible  world,  and  to  make  it  like  to  the  ideal 
world :  it  is  the  second-bom  of  God.  Following  out  his  imaginations,  Philo 
went  so  far  as  to  personifv  anew  the  ideal  world,  under  the  image  of  a  celestial 
man,  {ivpduot  ivffi^wot,)  the  primitive  type  of  man,  and  the  sensible  world 
under  the  image  of  another  man  less  perfect  than  the  celestial  man.  Cer- 
tain notions  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  may  have  given  rise  to  this  strange 
^buse  of  allegory,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  relate,  to  show  what  alterations 
Platonism  had  already  undergone,  and  what  was  their  source.  Philo, 
moreover,  of  all  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  is  the  one  whose  Platonism  is  the 
most  pure.  (See  Buhle,  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Mod.  Philosophy  Michaelis, 
Intrca.  to  New  Test,  in  German,  part  ii.  p.  973.)  It  is  from  this  mixture 
tt  Orientalism,  Platonism,  and  Judaism,  that  Gnosticism  arose,  which  has 
produced  so  many  theological  and  philosophical  extravagancies,  and  ia 
•^aich  Oriental  notions  evidently  preaominate. — G. 
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a  fair  cofJeasioD  of  their  former  poverty:  and  Ihey  boidly 
marked,  as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold 
and  jewels  which  they  had  so  lately  stolen  from  their  Egyptian 
masters.  One  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
philosophical  treatise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  unanimously  received  as  a  genuine  and 
valuable  relic  of  the  inspired  Wisdom  of 'Solomon.  ^^  A  simi- 
lar union  of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo,  which  were  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.^^  The  material 
soul  of  the  universe  ^^  might  offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews : 
but  they  applied  the  character  of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of 
Moses  and  the  patriarchs ;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced 
upon  earth  under  a  visible,  and  even  human  appearance,  to 
perform  those  familiar  offices  which  seem  incompatible  with 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Universal  Cause.^^ 
The  eloquence  of  Plato,  'ho  name  of  Solomon,  the  authority 

I*  See  Cahnet,  DiwerUtions  tur  la  Bible,  torn,  it  p.  277.  The  book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  reeeiyed  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the 
work  of  that  monarch ;  and  although  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for 
want  of  a  Hebrew  orisinal,  it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vul- 
gate, the  sanction  of  'uie  council  of  Trent. 

'^  The  Platonism  of  Philo,  which  was  £unous  to  a  proTerb,  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  Le  Clerc,  (EpUt  Crit.  viiL  p.  211—228.)  BasnAge 
(Hist,  des  Juiis,  1.  ir.  c.  5)  has  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  theo- 
logical works  of  Philo  were  composed  before  the  death,  and  moat 
probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  such  a  time  of  darkness,  the 
knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  erroiB.  Bull, 
Defcns.  Fid.  Nlcen.  s.  i.  c.  L  p.  12. 

*'  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miseeL 

Besides  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  562)  in 
Amelins,  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a 
superior,  spiritual  upereonnian  soul  of  the  univeree.  But  this  double 
soul  is  exploded  by  Brucker,  Basnage,  and  Le  Clero,  as  an  idle  ianey 
of  the  latter  Platonists. 

**  Petav.  Dogmata  Theologica,  tom.  ii.  1.  viii.  c.  2,  p.  791.  Ball, 
Defens.  Fid.  Nlcen.  s.  i.  c.  1.  p.  8,  13.  This  notion,  tiU  it  was  abused 
by  the  Arians,  was  freely  adopted  in  the  Christian  theology.  Tertul- 
lian  (adv.  Praxeam^  c.  16)  has  a  remarkable  and  daneerous  passage. 
After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature  of  God,  and  tlie 
actions  of  Jehovaii,  he  concludes :  Scilicet  ut  hec  de  filio  Dei  noa 
credenda  fuisse,  si  non  scripta  essent ;  fortasse  non  credenda  de  Patre 
Ucet  scripta.* 

•  TertulUan  is  here  arguing  against  the  Patripassians  ;  those  «ho  »•• 
•erted  th  it  the  Father  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  died  and  was  buicd.  — K. 
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of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  mysterious 
doctrine,  which  might  please,  but  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational 
mind.  A  prophet,  or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone 
exercise  a  lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind :  and 
the  theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  forever  confounded 
with  the  philosophical  visions  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  and 
the  Lycseum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes  of  the  Logos 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and 
most  sublime  of  the  Evangelists.^    The  Christian  Revelation, 

^  The  Platoniats  admired  the  bcttiiming  of  the  Goepel  of  St.  John, 
as  oonUuniiig  an  exact  transcript  of  their  own  principles.  Augustin. 
de  Civitat.  Dei,  z.  29.  Amelius  apud  CyriL  adyeia.  Julian.  1.  viii.  p, 
283.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria might  improve  their  Trmity,  by  the  secret  study  of  the  Chrip- 
tian  theology.* 

*  A  short  discussion  on  the  sense  in  which  St  John  has  used  the  woru 
Logos,  will  prove  that  he  has  not  borrowed  it  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
The  evangelist  adopts  this  word  without  previous  explanationi  as  a  term 
with  which  his  contemporaries  were  already  familiar,  and  which  they  could 
at  once  comprehend.  To  know  the  sense  which  he  gave  to  it,  we  must 
inquire  that  which  it  eenerally  bore  in  his  time.  We  find  two :  ^he  one 
attached  to  the  word  t(Mo$  bv  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  other  by  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  particuUrly  by  Philo.    The  Jews  had  feared  at  all  times  to 

S-onounce  the  name  of  Jehovah ;  they  had  formed  a  habit  of  designating 
od  by  one  of  his  attributes ;  they  called  him  sometimes  Wisdom,  some- 
times the  Word.  By  the  word  of  ths  Lord  were  the  heavens  made.  (Psalm 
xxxiii.  6.)  Accustomed  to  allegories,  they  often  addressed  themselves  to 
this  attribute  of  the  Deity  as  a  real  being.  Solomon  mak^  Wisdom  say, 
**  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of 
old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  b^nmng,  or  ever  the  earth 
was."  (Prov.  viii.  22,  23.)  Their  residence  in  Persia  only  increased  this 
inclination  to  sustained  allegories.  In  the  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  and  the  Book  i  wisdom,  we  find  allegorical  descriptions  of 
Wisdom  like  the  following :  *'  I  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most 
High ;  I  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud ;  .  .  .  I  alone  compassed  the  oircuit 
of  heaven,  and  walked  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  .  .  .  The  Greater  created 
me  firom  the  beginning,  before  the  world,  and  I  shall  never  fail."  (Eccles. 
xxiv.  35—^.)  See  also  the  ^sdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.  v.  9.  fThe 
latter  book  is  clearly  Alexandrian.  —  M.l  We  see  from  this  that  the  Jew» 
understood  from  the  Hebrew  and  Chalaaic  words  which  signify  Wisdom, 
the  Word,  and  which  were  translated  into  Greek  by  vofia,  Xdyoi,  a  simple 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  allegorically  personified,  but  of  which  they  did  not 
make  a  real  particular  being,  separate  from  the  Deit?. 

The  school  of  Alexandria,  on  the  contrary,  and  Piiilo  amon^  the  rest, 
min^hng  Greek  with  Je>rish  and  Oriental  notions,  and  abandoning  himself 
to  his  inclination  to  mysticism,  personified  the  logos,  and  represented  it 
^see  note,  p.  307)  as  a  distinct  being,  created  by  God,  and  intermediate 
between  Gk>d  and  man.  This  is  the  second  logos  of  Philo,  {X6yo(  npo46(UKHt) 
chat  which  acts  from  the  beginnins  of  the  world,  alone  in  its  kind,  Qim«* 
/ivitif)  creator  of  the  sensible  worUl,  (cdir/iof  a'o&ni^,)  formed  by  Ooa  ae 
Tcrdiiig  to  the  ideal  world  (K6euo(  k&nros)  which  he  had  in  himselff  tnd 

26* 
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which  was  consummated  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  disclooed 
to  the  world  the  amazing  secret,  that  the  Logos,  who  was  with 
God  from  the  beginning,  and  was  Grod,  who  had  made  all 
things,  and  for  whom  all  things  had  been  made,  vrais  incarnate 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  who  had  been  bom  of  a 
virgin,  and  suffered  death  on  the  cross.  Besides  the  general 
design  of  fixing  on  a  perpetual  basis  the  divine  honors  of 
Christ,  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  ascribed  to  the  evangelic  theologian  a  particular 
Intention  to  confute  two  opposite  heresies,  which  disturbed  the 

whiob  wms  the  flnt  logos,  (ft  ipw^6ru,)  the  first-born  (ft  wpnfiirruH  »fcf)  of 
the  Deity.  The  la^ot  taken  in  thi?  sense,  then,  was  a  created  oein^.  but. 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  near  to  Ood,  and  charged  with  hia 
revelations  to  mankind. 

Which  of  these  two  senses  is  that  which  St.  John  intended  to  assign  to 
the  word  logos  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  and  in  all  his  writings  ? 

St.  John  was  a  Jew,  born  and  educated  in  Palestine ;  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge, at  least  rerj  little,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Oreeks,  and  that  of  the 
Oreciang  Jews :  he  would  naturally,  then,  attach  to  the  word  logot  the 
sense  atUched  to  it  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  If,  in  fact,  we  compare  the 
attributes  which  he  assigpns  to  the  logot  with  those  which  are  assigned  to  it 
in  Proverbs,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  Ecclesiasticus,  we  shall  see 
that  they  are  the  same.  The  Word  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was 
made  bv  him ;  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  (c.  L  t. 
10 — 14.)  It  is  impossible  not  to  trace  in  this  chapter  the  ideas  which  the 
Jews  had  formed  of  the  allegorised  logos.  The  evangelist  afterwards 
really  personifies  that  which  his  predecessors  have  personified  only  poet^ 
ically ;  for  he  affirms  **  thai  the  Word  b«xuM  /e»h,  (v.  14.)  It  was  to 
prove  this  that  he  wrote.  Closely  examined,  toe  ideas  which  he  gives  of 
the  logot  cannot  agree  with  those  of  Philo  and  the  school  of  Alexandria ; 
thev  correspond,  on  the  contrary,  with  those  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
Perhaps  St.  John,  employincr  a  well-known  term  to  explain  a  doctrine 
which  was  yet  unknown,  has  slightly  altered  the  sense ;  it  is  this  alteration 
which  we  appear  to  discover  on  comparing  difiierent  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  did  not  perceive 
this  alteration,  could  find  nothing  extraordinarv  in  what  St.  John  said  of 
the  Logos ;  at  least  they  comprehended  it  witnout  difficulty,  while  the 
Oreeks  and  Grecising  Jews,  on  their  part,  brought  to  it  prejudices  and 
preconceptions  easily  reconciled  with  those  of  the  evangelist,  who  did  not 
expressly  contradict  them.  This  circumstance  must  have  much  favored 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  two 
first  centuries  and  later,  formed  almost  all  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
gave  to  the  Logos  of  St.  John  a  sense  nearly  similar  to  that  which  it 
received  from  Philo.  Their  doctrine  approached  very  near  to  that  whi^. 
in  the  fourth  century  the  council  of  Nice  condemned  in  the  person  of 
Anus.  —  G. 

M.  Guizot  has  forgotten  the  long  residence  of  St.  John  at  Ephe^us,  the 
centre  of  the  mingling  opinions  of  the  East  and  West,  which  were  grmdu- 
Ally  mowing  up  into  Gnosticism.  (See  Matter.  Hist,  du  Gnostacisme,  voL 
i.  p.  154.)  St.  John's  sense  of  the  Logos  seems  as  far  removed  fr««m  the 
simf  le  allegonr  ascribed  to  the  Palestinian  Jews  as  from  the  Oriental  im- 
pwsonation  of  the  Alexandrian.  The  simple  truth  may  be,  that  St  John 
tfM>k  ^e  familiar  term,  and,  as  it  were,  infused  into  it  the  peculiar  and 
Chris  dan  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  his  writings. — K. 
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peace  of  the  primitive  church.^^  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebion* 
ites,^  perhaps  of  the  Nazarenes,^  was  gross  and  imperfect 
They  revered  Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed 
with  supernatural  virtue  and  power.  They  ascribed -to  his 
person  and  to  his  future  reign  all  the  precxtions  of  the 
Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah.^'^  Some  of  them  might 
confess  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin;  but  they  obstinately 
rejected  the  preceding  existence  and  divine  perfections  of  tho 
Logos^  or  Son  of  God,  which  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebion- 
ites,  whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  with  less 
severity  than  they  seem  to  deserve,^  formed  a  very  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  Christian  name.  II.  The  Gnostics,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes^  deviated  into 
the  contrary  extreme ;  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they 
asserted  the  divine,  tiature  of  Christ.  Educated  in  tlie  schooi 
of  Plato,  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Logos^  they 
readily  conceived  that  the  brightest  Mon^  or  Emanation  of  the 
Deity,  might  assume  the  outward  shape  and  visible  appear- 
ances of  a  mortal;^  but  they  vainly  pretended,  that  the 
imperfections  of  matter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  a 

**  See  Beauflobre,  Hist.  Critique  Am  Manicheiame,  torn.  1.  p.  377* 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  publislied 
about  seventy  yeaza  after  the  death  of  Christ 

**  The  sentiments  of  tho  Ebionites  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim  (p. 
881)  and  Le  Clerc,  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  535.)  The  Clementines,  pub- 
lished among  the  apostolical  fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to 
one  of  these  sectaries. 

"  Stanch  polemics,  like  a  BuU,  (Judicium  Eccles.  CathoL  o.  2,) 
insist  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Nasarenes  ;  which  appears  less  pure 
and  certain  in  the  eyes  of  Mosheim,  (p.  330.) 

**  The  humble  condition  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  always  been 
%  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews.  <*Deus  .  •  .  contrariis  coloribus 
Hessiam  depinzerat;  futurus  erat  Rex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  &o.  See 
Idmborch  et  Orobio  Arnica  CoUat.  p.  8,  19,  53—76,  192 — 234.  But 
this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians  to  lift  up  their  eyes 
to  a  spiritual  and  eyerlasting  kingdom. 

*  Justin  BCartyr,  Dialog,  cum  "fryphonte,  p.  143, 144.  See  Le  Clero» 
Hist.  Eocles.  p.  615.  BuU  and  his  editor  Grabe  (Judicium  Eccles. 
CathoL  c.  7»  and  Appendix)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  oi 
the  words  6i  Justin ;  but  their  violent  correction  of  the  text  is  rejected 
even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

"  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  theii 
rrinity  from  the  Yalentinians  and  Maroionite*.  See  Beausobrc,  Hist, 
da  HanicheiBme»  L  iii.  c  5,  7* 
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celestial  substance.  While  the  blood  of  Christ  yet  smoked  oa 
Mount  Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented  the  impious  and  extrava^ 
gant  hypothesis,  that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,^  he  had  descended  on  the  bcmks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
form  of  perfect  manhood ;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  sensei 
of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  disciples ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
Pilate  had  wasted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom, 
who  seemed  to  expire  on  the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  to 
rise  from  the  dead.* 


"^  Non  di^um  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Chzutum 
....  non  dignum  est  ut  tanta  maicstas  per  sordes  et  squalores  muli- 
eris  transire  oredatur.  The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impurity  of  matter 
and  of  marriage ;  and  they  were  scandalized  by  the  jpoes  interpre- 
tations of  the  Others,  and  even  of  Angustin  himself,  see  Beau8obre» 
torn.  iL  p.  623.* 

"  Apostolis  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus  apud  Judaeam  Chxisti 
sanguine  recente,  et  phanttuma  corpus  Domini  aseerebatur.  Cotelerius 
thinks  (Patres  ApoetoL  tom.  ii.  p.  24)  that  those  who  will  not  aJlow 
the  Docetet  to  have  arisen  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  may  with  equal 
reason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noonday.  These  Daoetet,  who 
formed  the  most  considerable  party  among  the  Onostics,  were  a<i 
called,  because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Chri8t.t 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  Doeets  rejected  the  true  diTinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  his  human  nature.  They  belonged  to  the  Gnostics, 
whom  some  philosophers,  in  whose  party  Gibbon  has  enlisted,  make  to 
derive  their  opinions  from  those  of  Plato.  These  philosophers  did  not 
consider  that  Platonism  had  undergone  continual  alterations,  and  that 
those  which  ^ave  it  some  analogy  with  the  notions  of  the  Gnostics  were  later 
in  their  origin  than  most  of  the  sects  comprehended  under  this  name. 
Mosheim  has  proyed  (in  his  Instit.  Histor.  Efccles.  Mi^or.  s.  i.  p  136,  sqq. 
and  p.  339,  sqq.^  that  the  Oriental  philosophy,  combined  with  the  eaba- 
listical  philosoptiy  of  the  Jews,  had^  given  birth  to  Gnosticism.  The  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  this  doctrine  and  the  records  which  remain  to 
us  of  that  of  the  Orientals,  the  Chaldean  and  Persian'  have  been  the 
aource  of  the  errors  of  the  Gnostic  Christians,  who  wished  to  reconcile 
their  ancient  notions  with  their  new  belief.  It  is  on  this  account  that, 
denying  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  they  also  denied  his  intimate  union 
with  God,  and  took  him  for  one  of  the  substances  (aBons)  created  by  God. 
As  they  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  considered  it  to  be  the 
principle  of  evil,  in  opposition  to  the  Deity,  the  first  cause  and  principle 
9f  good,  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  one  of  the  pure  suba/tances, 
one  of  the  teons  which  came  fbrth  from  God,  4iad,  by  partaking  in  the 
material  nature,  allied  himself  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  and  this  was  their 
motive  for  rejecting  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Ch.  G.  F. 
Walch,  Hist,  of  Heresies  in  Germ.  1. 1.  p.  217f  sqq.  Brucker,  Hist  Crit. 
Phil.ii.p.  639.  — G. 

t  The  name  of  Docetie  was  given  to  ihese  sectaries  only  in  the  course 
of  the  second  century :  this  name  did  not  designate  a  sect,  properly  so 
sailed ;  it  applied  to  all  the  sects  who  taught  the  non-reality  of  the  mat^ 
riid  body  ol^  Christ ;  of  this  number  were  the  Valentiniana,  the  Basilidi- 
ons,  the'  Ophites,  the  Marcionites,  fagainst  whom  TertuUian  WT0t€.  iui 
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The  divine  sanction,  which  the  Apostle  had  bestowed  on 
tie  fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato,  encouraged 
the  learned  proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  to 
admire  and  study  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had 
thus  marvellously  anticipated  one  of  the  most  surprising  dis- 
coveries of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  respectable  name 
of  Plato  was  used  by  the  orthodox,^  and  abused  by  the  here- 
tics,'^ a£  the  common  support  of  truth  and  error :  the  author- 
ity of  his  skilful  commentators,  and  the  science  of  dialectics, 
were  employed  to  justify  the  remote  consequences  of  his  opin- 
ions and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of  the  inspired  wnters. 
The  same  subtle  and  profound  questions  concerning  the  nature, 
the  generation,  the  distinction,  and  the  equalitv  of  the  three 
divine  persons  of  the  mysterious  Triads  or  TVtntty,'!  ^ere 
agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the  Christian  schools  of 
Alexandria.  An  eager  spirit  of  curiosity  urged  them  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  the  abyss ;  and  the  pride  of  the  profes- 

^  Some  proofr  of  the  respect  which  the  Chrirtiaiis  entertained  foT 
ihe  person  and  doctrine  of  Plato  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  tonu  ▼.  p.  135,  ftc.,  edit.  1767 ;  and  Baanage,  Hist,  des  Jui6, 
torn.  iv.  p.  29,  79,  &c. 

**  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  heneticorum  condimentarium 
fiustom.  TertuUian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavius  (Bo^m.  Theolog. 
tom.  ui.  proleg,  2)  shows  that  this  was  a  general  comphunL  Beauso- 
bre  (tom.  i.  L  ixL  c.  9,  10)  has  deduced  the  Onoetic  errors  from 
Platonic  principles ;  and  as,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  those  prin- 
ciples were  blended  with  the  Oriental  philosophy,  (Bmcker,  tom.  !• 
p.  1866,)  the  sentiment  of  Beausobre  maj  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinion  of  Mosheim,  (General  Historv  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

'*  If  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (see  Dupin,  Bibliothlque  £c- 
desiastique,  tom.  i.  p.  66,)  was  the  first  who  employed  the  word  Triads 
Trinity,  that  abstract  term,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  must  haye  been  introduced  into  the  theology  of  the 
Christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 


book,  De  Came  Christi,)  and  other  Gnostics.  In  truth,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (1.  iii.  Strom,  c.  13,  p.  652)  makes  express  mention  of  a  sect  of 
Docet«,  and  even  names  as  one  of  its  heads  a  certain  Cassianus ;  but 
everything  leads  us  to  belieTe  that  it  was  not  a  distinct  sect.  Philastrius 
(de  Hcres,  c.  31)  reproaches  Satuminns  with  beins  a  Dooete.  Irenaeus 
(ady.  H«r.  e.  23)  makes  the  «ame  reproach  against  siasilides.  Epiphanius 
and  Philastrius,  who  have  treated  in  detail  on  each  particulai  aere^,  do 
not  speciaUj  name  that  of  the  Docetae.  Se/apion,  bishop  of  Annoch, 
MO.  Hist.  Eccles.  L  ▼!.  c  12,)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (1.  rii.  Strom* 


(Bi 

a.  900,)  appear  to  be  the  first  who  have  used  the  generic  name.    It  is  not 
found  m  any  earlier  record,  though  the  error  which  it  points  oat  existed 
even  in  the  time  of  the  .^stles.    See  Ch.  G.  F.  Walch,  Hist,  of  Her 
▼.  i.  p.  283.    Tillemont,  M^.  pour  senrir  k  la  Hist.  Ecdes.  ii.  p.  60.    Bud 
dams  de  Bccles.  A  post.  c.  6,  $  7.  —  G. 
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MVB,  and  of  their  disciples,  was  satisfied  with  the  seiewse  of 
words.  But  the  most  sagaetoos  of  the  Christian  thedoffians 
the  great  Athanasius  himself,  has  candidly  confessed,^  thai 
whenever  he  foroed  his  ondemtanding  to  meditate  on  tlw 
divinity  of  the  Logas^  his  toilsome  anJ  unavailing  eflfortf 
recoiled  on  themselves ;  that  the  more  he  thought,  the  leas  ht 
comprehended ;  and  the  more  he  wrote,  the  less  capable  was 
he  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  In  every  step  of  the'  inquiry, 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  immeasurable 
disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  object  and  the  capacity 
of  the  human  mind.  We  may  strive  to  absthict  the  notions 
of  time,  of  space,  and  of  matter,  which  so  closely  adhere  to 
all  the  peieoptions  of  our  experimental  knowledge.  But  as 
soon  as  we  presume  to  reason  of  infinite  substance,  of  spirit- 
ual generation ;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any  positive  conclu- 
sions from  a  negative  idea,  we  are  involved  in  daiiinesB,  per- 
plexity, and  inevitable  contradiction.  As  these  difficulties 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress,  with  the 
same  insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  and  the  theological 
disputant;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential  and  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  discriminated  the  doctrines  of  the  Catho- 
lic chureh  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers,  men  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  curious  disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  tem- 
perately discuss  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphysical  science. 
The  lofty  speculations,  which  neither  convinced  the  under- 
standing, nor  agitated  the  passions,  of  the  Platonists  them- 
selves, were  carelessly  overlooked  by  the  idle,  the  busy,  and 
even  the  studious  part  of  mankind.^  But  after  the  Logos  had 
been  revealed  as  the  sacred  object  of  the  faith,  the  hope,  and 
the  religious  worehip  of  the  Christians,  the  mjrsterious  system 
was  embraced  by  a  numerous  and  increasing  multitude  in  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world.  Those  persons  who,  from  their 
age,  or  sex,  or  occupations,  were  the  least  qualified  to  judge, 

"  Athanaaius,  torn.  L  p.  808.  Hia  axpreasiona  have  an  u&ooinmoa 
energy ;  and  aa  he  waa  writing  to  monks,  there  oonld  not  be  any 
oecaaion  for  him  to  afiet  a  rational  language. 

"^  In  a  treatise,  which  professed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we  might 
expect  to  disooyer  the  theologietd  Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  yery 
honestly  corfessed«  that  although  he  had  translated  the  TinMras,  h€ 
ooold  nerer  understand  that  mysterious  dialogue.  See  BQercnym. 
prsef.  ad  1.  xii.  in  Isaiam,  tom.  y.  p.  154. 
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who  were  tlie  least  exevcised  in  the  hahits  of  abstract  rea* 
■oiling,  aspired  to  coDtemplate  the  economy  of  the  Divinu 
Nature :  and  it  is  the  boast  of  TertulHan,^  that  a  Christian 
mechanic  could  readily  answer  such  questions  as  had  per- 
plexed the  wisest  of  the  Grecian  sages.  Where  the  subject 
lies  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  of  human  understandings  may  indeed  be 
calculated  as  infinitely  small ;  yet  the  degree  of  weakness 
may  perhaps  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and 
dogmatic  confidence.  These  speculations,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  most 
serioos  business  of  the  present,  and  the  most  useful  prepara 
tion  for  a  fiiture,  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was  incumbent 
to  believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might 
be  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  to  mistake,  became  the  familial 
topic  of  private  meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The  cold 
indiflerence  of  philo8ophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent  spim 
of  devotion ;  and  even  the  metaphors  <^  common  language 
suggested  the  fallacious  prejudices  of  sense  and  experience. 
The  Christians,  who  abhorred  the  gross  and  impure  generation 
of  the  Greek  mythology,^  were  tempted  to  argue  fiom  the 
familiar  analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The 
character  of  Son  seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination 
to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  existence ;  ^  but  as  the  act  of 
generation,  in  the  most  spiritual  and  abstracted  sense,  must  be 
supposed  to  transmit  the  properties  of  a  common  nature,^ 
they  durst  not  presume  to  circumscribe  the  powers  or  the 
duration  of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father. 
Fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Christians  of 

■^—^^M^— ^WM— .i^«^^-i^— i^^-^—  I     ■   II   ■     ■  ■  .^^^.m^   ■!  ■■■■■■  ,m     I  ■■»-■■        ^   mm  ■■■»»■■■  .  ^   ^^^•^m^mm^^m^tm^ 

**  TertuUian.  in  Apolog.  c.  46.  See  Bayle,  Dictionnairey  au  mot 
bimomde*  Hia  remarks  on  the  presumption  of  TertuUian  are  profound 
and  interesting. 

**  Lactantius,  iy.  8.  Tet  the  Probole,  or  ProUUio,  which  the  moat 
orthodox  divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  Valentinisnn,  and 
iUusfcrated  by  the  comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and 
its  rays,  &c,  either  meant  nothing,  or  ^Eivored  a  material  idea  of  the 
divine  generation.    See  Beausobre,  torn.  L  L  ui.  c.  7,  p.  648. 

*  Many  of  the  primitiye  writers  have  frankly  confesaed*  that  the 
Bon  owed  his  being  to  the  vfiU  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  Scriptort 
Trinity,  p.  280 — 287.  On  the  other  hand,  Athanasius  and  hia  lii^w^ 
era  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  are  afraid  to  deny.  The 
aehoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by  the  distinctioB 
of  tkpnetdtng  and  a  concomitant  ivilL  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii 
L«Le.8kP.M7— 603. 

^  See  PetaT  Bogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii  1.  ii.  c.  10,  p.  169. 
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Bithynia  declared  before  thf^  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  they 
invoked  him  as  a  god :  and  his  divine  honors  have  been 
perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country,  by  the  various  secte 
who  assume  the  name  of  his  disciples.^  Their  tender  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  Christ,  and  their  horror  for  the  pro 
fane  worship  of  any  created  being,  would  have  engaged  them 
to  assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos^  if  their 
rapid  ascent  towards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not  been  imper* 
ceptibly  checked  by  the  apprehension  of  violating  the  unity 
and  sole  supremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Universe.  The  suspense  and  fluctuation  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  Christians  by  these  opposite  tendencies,  may  be  observed 
in  the  writings  of  the  theologians  who  flourished  after  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  age,  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy. Their  suffrage  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence,  by 
the  orthodox  and  by  the  heretical  parties ;  and  the  most  inquis- 
itive critics  have  fairly  allowed,  that  if  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  possessing  the  Catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered 
their  conceptions  in  loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory language.^ 

II.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  the  first  circumstanoe 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the  Platonists :  the 
second  was  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  disciples  of 
philosophy  asserted  the  rights  of  intellectual  freedom,  and 
their  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  their  teachers  was  a  liberal 
and  voluntary  tribute,  which  they  offered  to  superior  reason. 
But  the  Christians  formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined  society ; 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was  strictly 
exercised  over  the  m  nds  of  the  faithful.  The  loose  wander- 
ings of  the  imagination  wero  gradually  confined  by  creeds  and 

**  Carmenque  CKristo  quasi  Deo  dicerc  secum  inviccm.  Plin.  Epist. 
X.  97.  The  sense  of  Deus,  ^tu;,  Elokim^  in  the  ancient  languages,  is 
critically  examined  by  Le  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  p.  150 — 156,)  and  th« 
propriety  of  worshipping  a  ycry  ezecUent  creature  is  ably  defended  b^ 
the  Socinian  Emlyn,  (Tracts,  p.  29--36,  61—145.) 

**  See  DaUU  de  iTsu  Patrum,  and  Le  Clerc,  Bibliothiqne  XJniTer- 
8elle»  torn.  x.  p.  409.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
fiitheis,  was  the  object,  or  at  leaat  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupen- 
dous  work  of  Petavius  on  the  Trinity,  (Bogm.  Theolog.  torn.  iL ;) 
nor  has  the  deep  impression  been  erased  by  the  learned  defimee  of 
Bishop  Bu  l.« 

*  Dr.  Burton's  work  on  thv  doctrine  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  must  bt 
consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  clear  notions  on  this  subject.  -  M 
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confesBioiis  ;^®  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  subiniltcd  to 
the  public  wisdom  of  synods ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian 
was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and  the  episcopal 
vaocesBOfs  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censures  of  the  church 
on  those  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  belief.  But  in  an 
\ge  of  religious  controversy,  every  act  of  oppression  adds  new 
force  lo  the  elastic  vigor  of  the  mind ;  and  the  zeal  or  obsti- 
nacy ci  a  spiritual  rebel  was  sometimes  stimulated  by  secrw 
mMives  of  ambition  or  avarice.  A  metaphysical  argument 
became  the  cause  or  pretence  of  political  contests ;  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  Platonic  school  were  used  as  the  badges  of  popular 
factions,  and  the  distance  which  separated  their  respective 
tenets  was  enlarged  or  magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute. 
As  long  as  the  dark  heresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  labored 
to  cimfound  the  Father  with  the  &n,^^  the  orthodox  party 
might  be  excused  if  they  adhered  more  strictly  and  more 
earnestly  to  the  diHinction^  than  to  the  eqwdUy^  of  the  divine 
persons.  But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  controversy  had  subsided, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt,  the 
tide  of  theological  opinion  began  to  flow  with  a  gentle  but 
steady  motion  towards  the  contrary  extreme ;  and  the  most 
orthodox  doctors  allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the  terms  and 
definitions  which  had  been  censured  in  the  mouth  of  the  sec- 
taries.'^ AAer  the  edict  of  toleration  had  restored  peace  and 
leisure  to  the  Christians,  the  Trinitarian  controversy  was  re- 
vived in  the  ancient  seat  of  Platonism,  the  learned,  the  opulent, 
the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  flame  of  religious 
discord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  schools  to  the 
Clergy,  the  people,  the  province,  and  the  East  The  abstruse 
question  of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclesiastic 
conferences  and  popular  sermons ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions 


^  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude. 
See  Bull,  ^Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.,)  who  tries  to  prevent  Episcopius 
from  derivmg  any  advantage  from  tlus  observation. 

*^  The  heresies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius,  &c.,  are  accurately  explained 
by  Moshcim,  (p.  425,  680 — 714.)  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rome 
about  the  end  of  the  second  centurv,  deceived,  for  some  time,  the 
siinplicLty  of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted  by  the  pen  of  the  angr} 
Tertullian. 

^  Soerates  acknowledges,  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded!  from 
his  strong  desire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  op^X)- 
site  to  that  of  Sabellius. 
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of  Arius^  were  aoon  made  public  by  his  own  zeal,  and  by 
that  of  his  adyersaries.  His  most  implacable  ad?eraaries  have 
acknowledged  the  learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminen 
presbyter,  who,  in  a  former  election,  had  declared,  and  perhapi 
senerously  declined,  his  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  throne.^^ 
His  competitor  Alexander  assumed  the  office  of  his  judge. 
The  important  cause  was  argued  before  him ;  and  if  at  fini  he 
teemed  to  hesitate,. he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sentence, 
•s  an  absolute  rule  of  faith.**^  The  undaunted  presbyter,  who 
presumed  to  resist  the  authority  of  his  angry  bishop,  was  sep- 
arated from  the  community  of  the  church.  But  the  pride  of 
Anus  was  supported  by  the  applause  of  a  numerous  party. 
He  "^'dckoned  among  his  immediate  followers  two  bishops  of 
Egypt,  seven  presbyters,  tweWe  deacons,  and  (what  may 
appear  almost  incredible)  seven  hundred  virgins.  A  lai^ 
majority  of  the  bbhops  of  Asia  appeared  to  support  or  favor 
his  cause ;  and  their  measures  were  conducted  by  Eusebius 
of  CiBsarea,  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian  prelates ;  and 
by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  statesman  without  forfeiting  that  of  a  saint  Synods  in 
Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  opposed  to  the  synods  of  Egypt 
The  attention  of  the  prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  this 
theological  dispute ;  and  the  decision,  at  the  end  of  six  years,^ 
was  referred  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  general  council 
of  Nice. 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  weie  dangerously 
exposed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  human 

^  The  figore  and  xnannera  of  Ariua,  the  ohanoter  and  nnmbmiB  of 
hiB  fizBt  proselytot,  are  painted  in  very  livelj  colon  by  Epipluuiiiis, 
(torn.  i.  Hseres.  Ixix.  3,  p.  729,)  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  hf 
should  soon  forget  the  hutorian,  to  assume  the  task  of  controvany. 

^  See  Philo8torgiu«  L  i.  c  3,)  and  Qodefroy's  ample  Commentary. 
Yet  the  credibility  of  x'hilostoi^us  is  lessoned,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
orthodox,  by  his  Axianism ;  and  in  those  of  rational  critics,  by  his 
passion,  his  prejudice,  and  his  ignorance. 

^  Sozomen  1.  (L  c.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and 
even  ignorant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy ;  while  Sperates 
(1.  i.  c  5)  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of 
his  thcAilogical  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eocleeiastieal 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  has  censured,  with  his  usual  freedom,  tiie 
conduct  of  Alexander ;    nQog  ^y*i*  ikarrtirai  ....  oftolw^  ipf6r9iv 

^  The  flames  of  Arianism  might  burn  for  some  time  in  secret ;  bat 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  burst  out  with  violence  aaeail) 
as  the  year  319.    TiUemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  \^  p.  774 — 783. 
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understanding  was  capable  of  forming  three  distinct,  though 
imperfect  systems,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Trinlry  • 
and  it  was  pronounced,  that  none  of  these  systems,  in  a  pure 
and  absolute  sense,  were  exempt  from  heresy  and  error.^*^ 
L  According  to  the  first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintained  by 
Alius  and  his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  spon* 
^neous  production,  created  from  nothing  by  the  will  of  the 
&ther.  The  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,^'  had  been 
begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical 
periods  could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the 
extent  of  his  duration ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,^^  and 
there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffable  generation 
of  the  Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son,.the  Almighty  Father 
had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the 
brightest  archangels ;  yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected  light, 
and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  invested 
with  the  titles  of  Ceosar  or  Augustus,^  he  governed  the  uni- 
verse in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch.  II.  In 
the  second  hypothesis,  the  Logos  possessed  all  the  inherent, 
incommunicable  perfections,  which  religion  and  philosophy 
appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three  distinct  and  infinite 
minds  or  substances,  three  coequal  and  coetemal  beings,  com- 
posed the  Divine  Essence  ;  ^^  and  it  would  have  implied  con- 

«7  Quid  credidit  ?  Certe,  out  tria  nomina  audiem  tres  Deos  GBse 
erediditi  et  idololatra  efiectus  est;  atU  in  tribus  yocabuUs  Irinoniinem 
credenB  Deum,  in  Sabellii  hsresim  incnrrit ;  out  edoctus  ab  Arianis 
unum  ease  yerum  Beam  Patrem,  filium  et  spiritum  sanctam  credidit 
ereaturaa.  Aut  extra  haec  quid  credere  potuerit  nescio.  Hieronym. 
adv.  Liici£erianoa.  Jerom  reserves  for  the  last  the  orthodox  system^ 
whieh  is  more  complicated  and  difficult. 

^  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  nothing  was  gradually 
Introduced  among  the  Christians,  (Beausobre,  tom  ii.  p.  166 — 215,) 
the  dignity  of  the  workman  very  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the  leorA. 

^  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  276—280) 
could  digest  an  eternal  generation  frcnn  an  infinite  cause. 

**  This  profime  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  and  his  son ;  and  it  is  alleged,  without  cen8uxe»  by 
Bull  himself.    See  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect,  m,  c.  5,  No.  4. 

*^  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  559,  679.  This  dangerous 
hypotnesis  was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregories,  of  Nyssa  and 
nasianaen,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus,  fto.  See  Cud- 
worth,  p.  608.  Le  Cloro,  Biblioth^ue  TJniverselle,  torn.  xvui.  p.  97 
—106. 
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tradiction,  that  any  of  them  should  not  haye  existed,  oi  tha. 
they  should  ever  cease  to  exist.^  The  advocates  of  a  fasten 
which  seemed  to  establish  three  independent  Deities,  attempted 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
design  and  order  of  the  world,  by  thts  perpetual  concord  of 
their  administration,  and  the  essential  agreement  of  their  will. 
A  faint  resemblance  of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered 
in  the  societies  of  men,  and  even  of  animals.  The  causes 
which  disturb  their  harmony,  proceed  only  from  the  imper- 
fection and  inequality  of  their  faculties ;  but  the  omnipotence 
which  is  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  fail 
of  choosing  tlie  same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  ends.  III.  Three  beings,  who,  by  the  self-derived 
necessity  of  their  existence,  possess  all  the  divine  attributes 
in  the  most  perfect  degree;  who  are  eternal  in  duration, 
infinite  in  space,  and  intimately  present  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  whole  universe ;  irresistibly  force  themselves  on  the  aston- 
ished mind,  as  one  add  the  same  being,^  who,  in  the  (economy 
of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of  nature,  may  manifest  him- 
self under  different  forms,  and  be  considered  under  difierent 
aspects.  By  this  hypothesis,  a  real  substantial  trinity  is  refined 
into  a  trinity  of  names,  and  abstract  modifications,  that  subsist 
only  in  the  mind  which  conceives  them.  The  Log09  is  do 
longer  a  person,  but  an  attribute ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figuratiYe 
sense  that  the  epithet  of  Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal 
reason,  which  was  with  Grod  from  the  beginning,  and  by  laAtcA, 
not  by  toAom,  all  things  were  made.  The  incarnation  of  the 
I^gos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
which  filled  the  soul,  and  directed  all  the  actions,  of  the  man 
Jesus.  Thus,  after  revolving  round  the  theological  circle,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebion- 
ite  had  begun ;  and  that  the  incomprehensible  mystery  which 
excites  our  adoration,  eludes  our  inquiry.^ 

*•  Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  fireedom  of  the  PMlosophen.  Lib- 
oris  verbis  loquuntur  philosophi  ....  Nos  autcm  non  didmus  duo 
vcl  tria  principia,  duos  vcl  tres  Dcos.    Dc  (Hvitat.  Dei,  x.  23. 

^^  Boetius,  who  was  deeply  Tersed  in  the  philoeophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  explains  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  indifferenoa  of  the 
three  persons.  See  the  judicious  remarks  of  1x3  Clerc,  Biblioth^us 
Choisie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  226,  &c. 

^  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  conclusion,  they  were  driven 
down  another  precipice  into  the  confesaion,  that  the  Father  was  bona 
of  a  viiigin,  that  he  had  suffered  on  the  cross ;  and  thus  deaerred  thft 
odioiib  epithet  of  Pa«r^pa«Mafw,  witli  which  they  were  brajiAfld  by 
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If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice  ^  had  been  permitted 
to  follow  the  unbiased  dictates  of  their  conscience,  Arius  and 
his  associates  cOuld  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves  with 
ttie-  hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  favor  of  an 
hypothesis  so  directly  adverse  to  the  two  most  popular  opinions 
of  the  Catholic  world.  The  Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  reli^^ous  dissensions,  are  seldom 
practised,  or  even  praised,  except  by  the  weaker  party.  They 
recommended  the  exercise  of  Christian  chanty  and  modera- 
tion ;  urged  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  controversy ; 
disclaimed  the  use  of  any  terms  or  definitions  which  could  not 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  ofllered,  by  very  liberal  con- 
cessions, to  satisfy  their  adversaries  without  renouncing  the 
mtegrity  of  their  own  principles.  The  victorious  faction 
received  all  their  proposals  with  haughty  suspicion ;  and  anx- 
iously sought  for  some  irreconcilable  mark  of  distinction,  the 
rejection  of  which  might  involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and 
consequences  of  heresy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and 
ignominiously  torn,  in  which  their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  ingenuously  confessed,  that  the  admission  of  the  Ho- 
MOOU8ION,  or  Consubstantial,  a  word  already  familiar  to  the 
Platonists,  was  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  their  theo- 
logical S3rstem.  The  fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  resolutions  of  the 
83mod  ;  and,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Ambrose,-^^ 
they  used  the  sword,  which  heresy  itself  had  drawn  from  the 
scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated  monster.  The 
coDsubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  established  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  received  as  a 


their  adyersaries.  See  the  inyectives  of  Tertollian  against  Praxeas, 
and  the  temperate  reflections  of  Mosheim,  (p.  423,  681 ;)  and  Beau- 
lobre,  torn.  L  L  iii.  c.  6,  p.  533. 

**  The  tranaactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the 
ancients*  not  only  in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Such 
a  picture  as  Fra  Paolo  .would  have  drawn,  can  nerer  be  recovered ; 
but  each  rude  sketohes  as  have  been  traced  by  the  pencil  of  bigotry, 
and  that  <^  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tillemont,  (M6m.  £ccles.  tom.  v. 
p.  669 — 769,)  and  in  Le  Clerc,  (Biblioth^ue  Univenielle,  tom.  x.  p. 
435—454.) 

**  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (De  Fide,  1.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  curioui}  anecdote.  Hoc  verbum  posuorunt  Patres, 
qaod  vimrant  adverdariis  esse  formidini ;  ut  tanquam  cvaginato  ab 
ipaia  gladio,  ipsum  nefands  caput  hsereseos  amputaienL 

27» 
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fundamental  article  of  the  ChristiaD  faith,  by  the  cousent  of 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Protestant chorcheB 
But  if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to  stigmatize  the  heretics 
and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  the  majority,  by  whom  it  was  introduoed  into 
the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  distinguished  by  a  contrary  tendency  to  the  sentimentB 
of  the  Tritheists  and  of  the  Sabetlians.  But  as  those  oppooite 
eittremes  seemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  oataral 
or  revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify  the  rigor 
of  their  principles ;  and  to  disavow  the  just,  but  invidious,  con- 
sequences, which  might  be  urged  by  their  antagonista.  Tiie 
interest  of  the  common  cause  inclined  them  to  join  their  dub- 
bers,  and  to  conceal  their  differences;  their  animosity  was 
softened  by  the  healing  counsels  of  toleration,  and  their  dis- 
putes were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the  mysterious  HamoouHom^ 
which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret  according  to  theii 
peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which,  about  fifty  yean 
before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch^^  to  prohibit  this 
celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theologians  who 
entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection  for  a  nominal  Trinity. 
But  the  more  fashionable  saints  of  the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid 
Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  other 
pillars  of  the  chureh,  who  supported  with  ability  and  socoesB 
the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider  the  expression  of 
substance  as  if  it  had  been  synonymous  with  that  of  nabare  ; 
and  they  ventured  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  by  affirming  that 
three  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are 
consubstantial,  or  homoousian  to  each  other.^  This  pure  and 
distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  internal 
connection,  and  spiritual  penetration  which  indissolubly  unites 
the  divine  persons;^  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  preeminence 

"  See  Ball,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  IL  o.  L  p.  26—36.  He  thinks 
it  hig  duty  to  reconcile  two  orthodox  synods. 

**  According  to  Aristotle,  the  stars  were  homoousian  to  each  other. 
**  That  Humooutiot  means  of  one  substance  in  kitul,  hath  been  shown 
by  Petavius,  Ouroellaeos,  Cud  worth,  Le  Clerc,  &o.,  and  to  prove  it 
would  be  acttun  offers"  This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Joitin,  (voL 
ii.  p.  212,)  who  czamines  the  Arian  controversy  with  learldng,  can- 
dor, and  ingenuity. 

^  See  Petavius,  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  iL  L  iv.  c.  16,  p.  463,  &e^} 
Cud  worth,  (p.  659,)  Bull,  (sect.  iv.  p.  286—290,  odiu  Srab.)  The 
fis^fjfiu^i^arfc,  or  drcumtncessiot  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and 
oomer  of  the  whole  theological  abyss. 
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of  the  Father  which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  com- 
pftdhle  with  the  independence  of  the  Son.^^  Within  these 
iimttSf  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy 
was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either  side,  beyond  this 
consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the  daemons  lurked  in 
ambush  to  surprise  and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But 
OS  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the  spirit  of  the 
war,  rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  the 
heretics  who  degraded,  were  treated  with  more  severity  than 
thoee  who  annihilated,  the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of 
Athanasius  was  consumed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the 
impious  madness  of  the  Arians;^^  but  he  defended  above 
twenty  years  the  Sabellianism  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra ;  and 
when  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
communion,  he  continued  to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smile, 
the  venial  errors  of  his  respectable  friend.^^^ 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians 
themselves  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of 
the  wofd  Homoousionj  which  essentially  contributed,  notwith* 
standing  some  obscure  disputes,  some  nocturnal  combats,  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity  of  fUth,  or  at  least  of 
language.  The  Consubstantialists,  who  by  their  success  have 
deserved  and  obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  gloried  in  the 
simplicity  and  steadiness  of  their  own  creed,  and  insulted  the 
repeated  variaticms  of  their  adversaries,  who  were  destitute  of 
any  certain  rule  of  faith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning  of 
the  Arian  chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their 
reverence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athanasius,  all  the  causes, 
human  and  divine,  that  influence  and  disturb  the  counsels  of  a 
theological  faction,  introduced  among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of 
discord  and  inconstancy,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
erected  eighteen  different  models  of  rejigion*^^  and  avenged 

*'  The  third  section  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which 
some  of  his  antagonists  have  called  noxisense,  and  others  heresy,  is 
oonsecratcd  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Father. 

"  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  follow- 
ers chose  to  compliment  the  Arians,  was  that  of  Ariomanitea. 

^  Epiphanius,  torn.  i.  Haeres.  Ixxii.  4,  p.  837.  See  the  adventures 
of  Mareellus,  in  TUlemont,  (M6m.  Ecclcs.  torn,  vii,  p.  880 — 899.) 
His  work,  in  one  book,  of  the  unity  of  God,  was  answered  in  the  three 
books,  which  are  still  extant,  of  Eusebius;  After  a  long  and  cfireful 
examination,  Petavius  Ttom.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  14,  p.  78)  has  reluctantly  pro- 
'jounced  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus. 

"  Atnanasiiift.  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Synods  of  Seleunia  and 
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the  violated  dignity  of  the  church.  The  zealous  Hita^T,^^ 
wno,  from  the  peculiar  hardships  of  bis  situation,  was  ioctified 
to  extenuate  rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the  Orien- 
tal clergy,  declares,  that  in  tlie  wide  extent  of  the  ten  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  to  which  he  had  been  banished,  there  could  be 
found  very  few  prelates  who  had  preserved  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.^  The  oppression  which  he  had  felt,  the  dis- 
orders of  which  he  was  the  spectator  and  the  victim,  appeased, 
during  a  short  interval,  the  angiy  passions  of  his  soul ;  and 
in  the  following  passage,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  a  few 
lines,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style  of 
a  Chinsiian  philosopher.  ^^  It  is  a  thing,*'  says  Hilary,  ^'  equally 
deplorable  and  dangerous,  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as 
opinions  among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as 
many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults  among  us; 
because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain  them  as  arbi- 
trarily. The  Homoousion  is  rejected,  and  received,  and  ex- 
plained away  by  successive  synods.  The  partial  or  total 
resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  a  subject  of 
dispute  for  these  unhappy  times.  Every  year,  nay,  every 
moon,  we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries. 
We  repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those  who 
i*epent,  we  anathematize  those  whom  we  defended.  We  con- 
demn either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves,  or  our  own  in 
that  of  others ;  and  reciprocally  tearing  one  another  to  pieces, 
we  have  been  the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin."  ^ 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured, 


Rimini,  (torn.  i.  p.  886 — ^906,)  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds^ 
which  has  been  enUrgod  and  improved  by  the  labors  of  the  indefat- 
igablo  Tillemont,  (M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  477.) 

**  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the 
just  character  of  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals 
of  his  life,  and  to  justify  his  sentiments  and  conduct*  is  the  province 
of  the  Benedictine  editors. 

^  Absque  cpiscopo  Kleusio  et  paucis  cum  eo,  ex  majore  parte  Asi- 
ans decern  provincioe,  inter  quas  oonsisto,  vero  Deum  nesciunt.  Atque 
utinam  penitus  nescircnt !  cum  procliviore  enim  vcniA,  ignorarenl  quam 
obtrcctarcnt.  Ililar.  de  Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Orientaliumi«  c.  63,  p. 
1186,  edit.  Benedict.  In  the  celebrated  parallel  between  atheism  and 
superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been  surprised  in  the 
philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

"  Hilarius  ad  Constontium,  L  i.  c.  4,  fi,  p.  1227,  1228.  Thii 
remarkable  passage  deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has 
transcribed  it  v  vol.  iii.  p.  470)  into  the  model  of  his  new  Tommon- 
piace  oooK. 
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tUat  I  should  sweil  this  theologcal  digression,  by  a  minute 
examination  of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of  which,  foi 
ihe  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent 
Arius.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to 
trace  the  vegetation,  of  a  singular  plant ;  but  the  tedious  detail 
of  leaves  without  flowers,  and  of  Wnches  without  fruit,  would 
soon  exhaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint  the  curiosity,  of  the 
laborious  student.  One  question,  which  gradually  arose  from 
the  Arian  controversy,  may,  however,  be  noticed,  as  it  served 
to  produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects,  who  were  united 
only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Homoousion  of  the 
Nicene  synod.  1.  If  they  were  asked  whether  the  Son  was 
Hke  unto  the  Fathsr,  the  question  was  resolutely  answered  in 
the  negative,  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Arius,  or  indeed^  those  of  philosophy ;  which  seem  to  estab- 
lish an  infinite  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  most 
excellent  of  his  creatures.  This  obvious  consequence  was 
«naintained  by  iEtius,^^  on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adversaries 
bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Atheist.  His  restless  and  aspir- 
mg  spirit  urged  him  to  try  almost  every  profession  of  human 
life.  He  was  successively  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  husbandman, 
a  travelling  tinker,  a  goldsmith,  a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
theologian,  and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church,  which  was 
propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple  Eunomius.^®  Armed 
with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  with  captious  syllogisms  from  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  the  subtle  ^tius  had  acquired  the  fame  of 
an  invincible  disputant,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to 
silence  or  to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship 
of  the  Arian  bishops,  till  they  were  forced  to  renounce,  and 
even  to  persecute,  a  dangerous  any,  who,  by  tue  accuracy 
o€  his  reasoning,  had  prejudiced  their  cause  in  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  and  offended  the  piety  of  their   most  devoted 

"  In  Philostdrgius  (I.  ill.  c.  15)  the  character  and  adventures  of 
.Stias  appear  six^pilar  enough,  though  th^  are  carefully  softened 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The  editor,  Godefroy,  (p.  153,)  who  was 
more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  author,  has  collected  the 
odious  eiicomstances  which  his  various  adversaries  liave  preserved  or 
invented. 

*  Aeoording  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  these 
iioctaries,  JEHma  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding, 
and  Eunomius  had  acquired  more  art  and  learning.  (Philostorgius,  L 
viii  c.  18.)  The  confession  and  apology  of  Eunomius  (Fabricius, 
Bibliot.  Grsect  torn.  viiL  p.  268 — 305)  is  one  of  the  few  heretical 
p&ecea  which  have  escapecL 
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followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Creatoi  suggesied  ii 
specious  and  respectful  solution  of  the  likeness  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  and  faith  might  humbly  receive  what  reason 
could  not  presume  to  deny,  that  the  Supreme  God  might  com- 
municate his  infinite  perfections,  and  create  a  being  similar 
only  to  himself.**  These  Xrians  were  powerfully  supported 
6y  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  management  of  tlTe  Eusebian  interest,  and  who 
occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  East.  They  detested, 
perhaps  Mrith  some  affectation,  the  impiety  of  iCtius ;  they 
professed  to  believe,  either  without  reserve,  or  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  difierent  from  all  other 
creatures,  and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied, 
that  he  was  either  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  substance ; 
sometimes  boldly  justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes 
objecting  to  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  which  seems  to 
imply  ao  adequate,  or  at  least  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Deity.  3.  The  sect  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a 
similar  substance,  was  the  most  numerous,  at  least  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia ;  and  when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were 
assembled  in  the  council  of  Seleucia,''^  their  opinion  would 
have  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five  to  forty- 
three  bishops.  The  Greek  word,  which  was  chosen  to  express 
this  mysterious  resemblance,  bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the 
orthodox  symbol,  that  the  profane  of  every  age  have  derided 
the  furious  contests  which  the  difference  of  a  single  diphthong 
excited  between  the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoiouaians.  As 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  sounds  and  characters  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  each  other  accidentally  represent  the 
most  opposite  ideas,  the  observation  would  be  itself  ridiculous, 
if  it  were  possible  to  mark  any  real  and  sensible  distinction 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  im- 
properly styled,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  The 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his  Phrygian  exile  very  wisely 


"  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  BuU,  (p.  297,)  there 
is  one  power  —  that  of  creation  —  which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a 
ireatiire.  EstiuB,  who  so  accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipo* 
tence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  scholastic  divine^ 
Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  xvii.  p.  46. 

^  Sabinus  ap.  Socrat.  (1.  ii.  c.  39)  had  copied  the  acts :  Athaaasiui 
and  Hilary  have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod ;  (be 
other  circumstances  which  are  relative  to  it  are  carefuUy  collectad  by 
Baronius  and  Tillemont. 
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aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endeavors  to  prove  that/oy  a 
pious  and  faithful  interpretation,^*  the  Homoicusion  may  be 
reduced  to  a  consubstantial  sense.  Yet  be  confesses  that  the 
word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  aspect ;  and,  as  if  darkness 
were  congenial  to  theological  disputes,  the  Semi-Arians,  who 
advanced  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  assailed  them  with  the 
most  unrelenting  fury. 

The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  which  cultivated  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  familiar  study  of  the 
Platonic  system,  a  vain  and  argumentative  disposition,  a 
copious  and  flexible  idiom,  supplied  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  East  with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  distinctions; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they  easily  for- 
got the  doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philosophy,  and  the 
submission  which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  West  were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit ;  their  passions  were 
not  so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects,  their  minds  were 
less  frequently  exercised  by  the  habits  of  dispute  ;  and  such 
was  the  happy  isnorance  of  the  Gallican  church,  that  Hilary 
himself,  above  thirty  years  afler  the  first  general  council,  was 
•till  a  stranger  to  the  Nicene  creed.''^  The  Latins  had  re- 
ceived the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through  the  dark  and 
doubtful  tnedium  of  a  translation.  The  poverty  and  stub- 
bornness of  their  native  tongue  was  not  always  capable  of 
afibrding  just  equivalents  for  the  Greek  terms,  for  the  techni- 
cal woids  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ,"^3  which  had  been  con- 
aecrated,  by  the  gospel  or  by  the  church,  to  express  the  mys* 
teries  of^  the   Christian   faith ;   and   a  verbal   defect  might 

^  Fidell  et  piA  intelligent^.  .  .  De  Synod,  t.  77,  p.  1193.  In 
his  short  apologeticsl  noteg  (fint  puUiBhed  by  the  Benedictines  firom 
a  MS.  of  QiFrtres)  he  observes,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression, 
qui  intellig'^um  et  impiam,  p.  1206.  See  p.  1146.  PhUostorgius, 
who  saw  tl'/if.e  objeots  through  a  different  medium,  is  inclined  to  for- 
get the  dif/Aonce  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular  viiL 
Tit  and  Ooiefroy,  p.  352. 

f*  T€aP<a  Deum  coeli  atque  teme  me  ctmi  neutrum  audissem,  sem- 
per tamr«i  utmmqne  sensisse.  .  .  .  Regeneratua  pridem  et  in  episco- 
pstn  a^ii^aantisper  manens  ftdem  Nicenam  nunqmun  nisi  exsolaturua 
sodiTL  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  c.  zcL  p.  1205.  xlie  Benedictines  are 
pexsoadad  that  he  governed  the  diocese  ^f  Poitiers  several  yeani 
before  his  exUe. 

"^  Seneca  (Bpist.  lyiii.^  complains  that  even  the  to  8r  of  the  Pla- 
tomsts  (the  eiu  of  the  bolder  schoolmen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
LMiiiaoun.  jg 
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introauce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long  train  of  error  or  per 
plexity.'^'*  But  as  the  western  proTincials  had  the  good  for 
tunc  of  deriving  their  religion  from  an  orthodox  souroe 
they  preserved  with  steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they  had 
accepted  with  docility;  and  when  the  Arian  pestilence  ap 
proaohed  their  frontiers,  they  were  supplied  with  the  season- 
able preservative  of  the  Homoousion,  by  the  paternal  care  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Tiieir  sentiments  and  their  temper  were 
displayed  in  the  memorable  synod  of  Rimini,  which  surpassed 
in  numbers  the  council  of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of 
above  four  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Illyricum.  From  the  first  debates  it  appeared, 
that  only  fourscore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party,  though  iheg 
affected  to  anathematize  the  name  and  memory,  of  Arius. 
But  this  inferiority  was  compensated  by  the  advantages  of 
skill,  of  experience,  and  of  discipline ;  and  the  minority  was 
conducted  by  Valens  and  Ursacius,  two  bishops  of  Illyricum, 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  coun- 
cils, and  who  had  been  trained  under  the  Eusebian  banner  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  East.  By  their  arguments  and  nego- 
tiations, they  embarrassed,  they  confounded,  they  at  last 
deceived,  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Latin  bishops ;  who 
suffered  the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  extorted  from  their 
hand  by  fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than  by  open  violence. 
The  council  of  Rimini  was  not  allowed  to  separate,  till  the 
members  had  imprudently  subscribed  a  captious  creed,  in 
which  some  expressions,  susceptible  of  an  heretical  sense, 
were  inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Ilomoousion.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  that,  according  to  Jerom,  the  world  was  surprised  to 
find  itself  Arian .''^  But  the  bishops  of  the  Latin  provinces 
had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective  dioceses,  than  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  and  repented  of  their  weakness.  The 
Ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  disdain  and  abhor- 
rence ;  and  the  Homocusian  standard,  which  had  been  shaken 
but  not  overthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  Wesl."^^ 

^^  The  prefcrenee  which  tho  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran  at  length 
gave  to  a  ntumerical  rather  than  a  generieal  unity  (see  Petav.  torn.  iL  L 
iv.  c.  13,  p.  424)  was  favored  by  the  Latin  language :  r^ia^  aeema  ts 
excite  the  idea  of  substance,  trinUat  of  qualities. 

7*  Jneemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  oaf.  Hiero- 
nym.  adv.  Lucifer,  torn.  i.  p.  145. 

**  The  story  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by  Sol- 
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6a^b  waa  the  rise  and  progressi  and  such  were  the  naton/. 
revolutions  of  those  theological  disputes,  which  disturbed  the 
peaoe  of  Christianitj  under  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  of 
his  sons.  But  as  those  princes  presumed  to  extend  their  des- 
potism over  the  faith,  as  well  &s  over  the  lives  and  fortunes, 
of  their  subjects,  the  weight  of  their  suffrage  sometimes 
inclined  the  ecclesiastical  balance :  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Eang  of  Heaven  were  settled,  or  dianged,  or  modified,  in 
the  cabinet  of  an  earthlj  monarch* 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  pervaded  the  prov- 
moes  of  the  East,  interrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantino; 
but  the  emperor  continued  for  some  time  to  view,  with  cool 
and  careless  indifference,  the  object  of  the  dispute.  As  he 
was  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  appeasing  the  quarrels 
of  theologians,  he  addressed  to  the  contending  parties,  to 
Alexander  and  to  Anus,  a  moderating  epistle ; '"  which  may 
be  ascribed,  with  far  greater  reason,  to  the  untutored  sense  of 
a  soldier  and  statesman,  than  to  the  dictates  of  any  of  his 
episcopal  oounselbrs.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole 
€9ontroversy  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  question,  concerning  an 
incomprehensible  point  of  the  law,  which  was  foolishly  asked 
by  the  bishop^  and  imprudently  resolved  by  the  presbyter. 
He  laments  that  the  Christian  people,  who  had  the  same  Grod, 
the  same  religion,  and  the  same  worship,  should  be  divided  by 
Boch  inconsiderable  distinctions ;  and  he  seriously  recommends 
to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers; who  could  maintain  their  arguments  without  losing 
their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  without  violating  their 
friendship.  The  inditFerence  and  contempt  of  the  sovereign 
would  have    been,  perhaps,  the    most  effectual    method  of 


pidus  Severus,  (Hiit.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  419—480,  edit  Lugd.  Bat.  1647,) 
and  hj  Jerom,  in  his  dialogue  against  the  Luciferians.  The  design 
of  Uie  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who 
were  deoeired,  and  who  repented. 

^  Eusebius,  in  Vit  Constant  L  ii.  o.  64—72.  The  principles  of 
toleration  and  religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have 
given  great  offence  to  Baronius,  Tillemont,  &c.,  who  suppose  that  the 
emperor  had  some  evil  counsellor,  either  Satan  or  £usebitts.  at  his 
elbow.    See  Jortin's  Bemarks,  torn.  ii.  p.  188.* 


*  Heiaichen  (Excunos  xi.)  quotes  with  approbation  the  term  **  golden 
WDTds,**  applied  by  Ziegler  to  this  moderate  and  tolerant  letter  of  Cronstiin- 
tine.  May  an  English  clergyman  venture  to  express  hit  regret,  that  ^  the 
fine  g(M  so  soon  became  dim  "  in  the  Chriitiao  oburch  ?  —  M. 

VOL.  u.  28 
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tilencin^  the  disputa^  if  the  popular  current  had  been  lea 
rapid  and  impetuons,  aod  if  Gonstaotine  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  faction  aod  fanaticism,  could  have  preserved  the  calm  pos- 
session of  his  own  mind.     But  his  ecclesiastical  ministers  soon 
contrived  to  seduce  the  impartiality  of  the  magistrate,  and  to 
awaken  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte.     He  was  provoked  hy  the 
insults  which  had  been  offisred  to  his  statues ;  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  magnitude  of  the  spread- 
ing mischief;  and  he  extinguidied  the  hope  of  peace  and  tol- 
eration, from  the  moment  that  he  assembled  three  hundred 
bishops  within  the  walls  of  the  same  palace.     The  presence 
of  the  monarch  swelled  the  importance  of  the  debate;   his 
attention  multiplied  the  arguments ;  and  he  exposed  his  person 
with  a  patient  intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valor  of  the 
combatants.     Notwithstanding  the  applause  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  eloquence  and  sagacity  of  GonstantineJ^  a 
Roman  general,  whose  religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of 
doubt,  and  whose  mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by 
study  or  by  inspiration,  was  indifferently  qualified  to  discuss 
in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphysical  question,  or  an  article 
of  faith.     But  the  credit  of  his  favorite  Oaius,  who  appears  to 
have  presided  in  the  council  of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  em- 
peror in  favor  of  the  orthodox  party  ;  and  a  well-timed  tnsin* 
uation,  that  the  same  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  pro* 
tected  the   heretic,  had   lately  assisted   the  tyrant,^  might 
exasperate  him  against  their  adversaries.     The  Nicene  croed 
was  ratified  by  Consuintine ;  and  his  firm  declaration,  thai 
those  who  resisted  the  divine  judgment  of  the  synod,  most 
prepare  themselves  for  an  immediate  exile,  annihilated  the 
murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition  ;  which,  from  seventeen,  was 
almost  instantly  reduced  to  two,  protesting  bishops.     Eusebius 
of  Ceesarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and  ambiguous  consent  to  the 
Homoousioh ;  ^  and  the  wavering  conduct  of  the  Nicomedian 

n  EusebiuB  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iiL  e.  13. 

^'  Theodoret  has  presenred  (L  i  c.  20)  an  epistle  from  Constantine 
to  the  people  of  NicomediSt  in  which  the  monarch  declares  himself 
the  public  accuser  of  one  of  his  subjects ;  he  styles  EusebKua  •  rf  f 
rviiarvitttft  iniortlroq  ovfifivarr,f ;  and  complaina  of  his  hostile  behavior 
during  the  ciyil  war. 

^  See  in  Socrates,  (L  i.  c.  8,)  or  rather  in  Theodoret»  (1.  L  o.  12,) 

an  original  letter  of  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  jiia> 

tify  his  subs'^ribing  the  Homoousion.    The  character  of  Eusebiiis  haa 

.alwavs  been  a  problem ;  but  those  who  hare  read  the  second  critioal 

epistle  of  Le  Clerc,   Ars  Critics,  torn.  iiL  p.  30—69,)  m'lst  entertain 
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Eatebhia  fierved  only  to  delaj,  about  three  months,  his  dis* 
grace  and  ezile.*^  The  impious  Arius  was  banished  into  one 
of  the  remote  provinces  of  Illjricam ;  his  person  and  disciples 
were  branded,  bj  law,  with  the  odious  name  of  Porph3rrians ; 
his  writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  a  capital  pun- 
ishmeni  was  denounced  against  those  in  whose  possession 
thej  should  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  controv^rsj,  and  the  angry,  sarcastic  style  of  his 
edicts  was  designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred 
which  he  had  conceived  against  the  enemies  of  Christ.*' 

But,  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by 
passion  instead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of 
Nice  were  scarcely  ekipsed  before  he  discovered  some  symp- 
toms of  mercy,  and  even  of  indulgence,  towards  the  proscribed 
sect,  which  was  secretly  protected  by  his  favorite  sister.  The 
exiles  were  recalled:  and  Eusebius,  who  gradually  resumed 
his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Constantine,  was  restored  to 
the  episcopal  throne,  from  which  he  had  been  ignominiously 
degraded.  Arius  himself  was  treated  by  the  whole  court  with 
the  respect  which  would  have  been  due  to  an  innocent  and 
oppreaised  man.  His  faith  was  approved  by  the  synod  of 
Jem:»lem;  and  the  emperor  seemed  impatient  to  repair  his 
injustioe,  by  issuing  an  absolute  command,  that  he  should  be 
solemnly  admitted  to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of  Con- 
stantinople* On  the  same  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
uiumph  of  Arius,  he  expired;  and  the  strange  and  horrid 
circumstances  of  his  death  might  excite  a  suspicion,  that  the 
orthodox  saints  had  contributed  more  efficaciously  than  by 
cheir  prayers,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  most  formidable 
of  her  enemies.^  The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catho- 
Gcs,  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,   Eustathius  of  Antioch,   and 

a  very  anfityonble  opinion  of  ike  orthodoxy  snd  sincerity  of  the  bishop 
of  Oetarea. 

^  Aihanasiikfl,  torn.  L  p.  727.  Philostorgius,  1. 1.  e.  10,  and  Gode- 
Cray's  GommentJiry,  p.  41. 

**  Socrates,  L  i.  c  9.  In  hU  einnilar  letters,  which  were  addreaeed 
CO  :he  several  cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretios  the 
anna  of  ridicule  and  eomio  raillery. 

"  We  derive  the  original  story  from  AthanaaiuB,  (tom«  i.  p.  670,) 
who  expresses  some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
He  mii^t  exaggerate ;  but  the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and 
Consumtinople  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  inyent.  Those 
who  press  the  literal  narratire  of  the  death  of  Arius  (his  bowels 
puddenly  burst  out  in  •  *iriyy)  must  make  their  option  between  poiton 
sod  nuriuh* 
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Paul  of  Coiwtantinople,  were  deposed  od  various  accuaationsy 
by  tKe  sentence  of  numerous  councils ;  and  were  afterwards 
bani&hed  into  distant  provinces  by  the  first  of  the  Chnstian 
emperors,  who,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  received  the. 
rites  of  baptism  from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The 
ecclesiastical  government  of  Constantino  cannot  be  justified 
from  the  reproac  h  of  levity  **.nd  weakness.  But  the  credulous 
monarch,  unskilled  in  the  'stratagems  of  theological  warfiEure, 
might  be  deceived  by  the  modest  and  specious  professions  of 
the  heretics,  whose  ^ntiments  he  never  perfectly  understood  •- 
and  while  he  protected  Arius,  and  persecuted  Athanasius,  he 
still  considered  the  council  of  Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  own  reign.^ 

The  sons  oT  Constantino  must  have  been  admitted  from 
their  childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens ;  but  they  imitat* 
ed,  in  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example  of  their  father. 
Like  him,  they  presumed  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on 
mysteries  into  which  they  had  never  been  regularly  initiated  ;^ 
and  the  fate  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  depended,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius ;  wlio  inherit- 
ed the  provinces  of  the  East,  and  acquired  the  possession  of 
the  whole  empire.  The  Arian  presbyter  or  bishop,  who  had 
secreted  for  his  use  the  testament  of  the  deceased  emperor, 
improved  the  fortunate  occasion  which  had  introduced  him  to 
the  familiarity  of  a  prince,  whose  public  counsels  were  always 
swayed  by  his  domestic  favorites.  The  eunuchs  and  slaves 
diffused  the  spiritual  poison  through  the  palace,  and  the  dan- 
gerous infection  was  communicated  by  the  female  attendants 
to  the  guards,  and  by  the  empress  to  her  unsuspicious  hus- 
band.^   The  partiality  which  Constantius  always  expressed 

**  The  chanee  m  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Con- 
stantine,  may  be  traced  in  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c  2:t,  L 
iv.  c  41,)  Socrates,  (1.  i.  c.  23—39,)  Sozomen,  (1.  iL  c.  16—34,)  Theod- 
oret,  (1.  i.  c.  14—34,)  and  Philostorgius,  (1.  ii.  c.  1—17.)  But  the  first 
of  these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  others  were 
too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  important  task  of 
continuing  the  history  of  the  church  should  have  been  left  for  two 
laymen  and  a  heretic. 

"*  Quia  etiam  tum  catechumenus  sacramentum  fidei  merito  videre- 
rar  potuisse  nescire.    Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Saora,  1.  ii.  p.  410. 

^  Socrates,  1.  iu  c.  2.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  Athanas.  tom.  L  p* 
813,  834.  He  observes  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
th9  .Son.  Compare  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eodesiastical  HistofTy 
rol.  IT.  p.  8,  with  a  certain  genealogy  in  Candide,  (oh.  iv.,)  which  ends 
with  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
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towards  the  Eusebian  faction,  was  insensibly  fortified  by  the 
dexterous  management  of  their  leaders ;  and  his  victory  over 
the  tyrant  Magnentius  increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as 
ability,  1o  employ  the  arms  of  power  in  the  cause  of  Arian- 
isin.  While  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  the  plains  of 
Mursa,  and  the  fate  of  the  two  rivals  depended  on  the  chance 
^f  war,  the  son  of  Constantino  passed  the  anxious  moments 
m  a  church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  His 
spiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
employed  the  most  artful  precautions  to  obtain  such  early 
intelligence  as  might  secure  either  his  favor  or  his  escape. 
A  secret  chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messengera  informed  him 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle ;  and  while  the  courtiers  stood 
trembling  round  their  afTrighted  master,  Valens  assured  him 
that  the  Grallic  legions  gave  way ;  and  insinuated  with  somo 
presence  of  mind,  that  the  glorious  event  had  been  revealed 
to  him  by  an  angel.  The  gratefbl  emperor  ascribed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  bishop  of  Mursa, 
whose  faith  had  deserved  the  public  and  miraculous  approba- 
tion of  Heaven.^  The  Arians,  who  considered  as  their  own 
the  victory  of  Constantius,  preferred  his  glory  to  that  of  his 
father.^  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  composed 
the  description  of  a  celestial  cross,  encircled  with  a  splendid 
rainbow;  which  during  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  about  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  had  appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
to  the  edification  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  the 
holy  city.^  The  size  of  the  meteor  was  gradually  magnified ; 
and  the  Arian  historian  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  con- 
spicuous to  the  two  armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia;  and 
that  the  tyrant,  who  is  purposely  represented  as  an  idolater, 
fled  before  the  auspicious  sign  of  orthodox  Christianity.^ 

^  Sulpidus  Severus  in  Hist.  Sacra,  L  U,  p.  i05,  406. 

^  Cyn]  (apud  Baron.  A.  D.  353,  No.  26)  expr^sly  obaervea  that  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  oross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  but  that  it  had  appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  in 
the  midst  of  the  heavens.  This  opposition  evidently  proves,  that 
Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  is  attributed ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  surpzis- 
ing,  since  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  immediate  successor  of 
Busebius  of  Crosarea.    See  TUlcmont,  M^m.  Gccles.  torn*  viii.  p.  71^ 

"*  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  &r  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might 
b^  assisted  by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 

^  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  *lL    He  is  followed  by  the  autho*  of  thd 

28» 
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T*he  sontimerits  of  a  judicious  stranger,  who  has  impartially 
considered  the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  discord,  are 
always  entitled  to  our  notice :  and  a  short  passage  of  Am* 
mianus;  who  served  in  the  armies,  and  studied  the  character 
of  Constantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  many  pages  of 
theological  invectives.  **•  The  Christian  religion,  which,  in 
itself,^^  says  that  moderate  historian,  ^  is  plain  and  simple,  he 
confounded  by  the  dotage  of  superetition.  Instead  of  recon* 
ciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished 
and  propagated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences  which  his 
vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
troops  of  bishops  gallopmg  from  every  side  to  the  assemblies, 
which  they  call  synods ;  and  while  they  labored  to  reduce  the 
whole  sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public  estab- 
lishment of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by  their  hasty  and 
repeated  journeys.'^  '^  Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  woukl 
furnish  an  &mple  commentary  on  this  remarkable  passage ; 
which  justifies  the  rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasius,  that 
the  restless  activity  of  the  clergy,  who  wandered  round  the 
empire  in  search  of  the  true  faith,  would  excite  the  contempt 
and  laughter  of  the  unbelieving  world.^  As  soon  as  tho 
emperor  was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he  de- 
voted the  leisure  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Aries,  Milan,  Sirmt- 
um,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  amusement  or  toils  of  contro- 
versy :  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant, 
was  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the  reasons  of  the  theologian ;  and 
as  he  opposed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  con- 
fessed that  his  incapacity  and  ignorance  were  equal  to  his 
presumption.*^    The  eunuchs,  the  women,  and  the  bishops, 

Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  bj  Nicephoroa.  (See  Goth- 
ofred.  Dissert,  p.  188.)  They  could  not  rduse  a  miracle,  even  from 
the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

*^  So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Chiis- 
iianam  religionem  absolutam  et  simpUcem,  anili  superstitione  oon- 
fundens;  in  quA  scrutandA  perplexius,  quam  oomponend&  gravius 
excitaret  discidia  plurima ;  quie  progressa  fusius  aliiit  conoertatioi  • 
verborum,  ut  catervis  antistium  jumentis  publicis  ultro  citroque  dia- 
ourrentibus,  per  synodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omnem  ad 
sttum  trahero  conantur  (Valesius  reads  cotuUur)  roi  vehicolarie  ooa- 
sidcret  nerves.    Ammianus,  xxL  16. 

^  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  870. 

**  Si  crates,  L  u.  c.  35—47.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c  12 — 80.  Theodonc» 
I.  iL  c.  18—32.    Philostorg.  L  iv.  c.  4  -12,  L  v.  c  1— 4»  L  vi  e.  1-^ 
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irho  governed  the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  in- 
■pirud  him  with  an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  Homoousion ;  bul 
his  dmid  conscience  was  alarmed  by  the  impiety  of  iEtius.  The 
guilt  of  that  atheist  was  aggravated  by  the  suspicious  favor  of 
the  unfortunate  Grallus ;  and  even  the  deaths  of  the  Imperial 
ministers,  who  bad  been  massacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed 
to  the  suggestions  of  that  dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of 
Coostantius,  which  could  neither  be  moderated  by  reason,  nor 
fixed  by  faith,  was  blindly  impelled  to  either  side  of  the  daik 
and  empty  abyss,  by  his  horror  of  the  opposite  extreme  ;  he 
alternately  embraced  and  condemned  the  sentiments,  he  sue* 
cessively  banished  and  recalled  the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and 
Semi-Arian  factions.*^  During  the  season  of  public  business 
or  festivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in 
selecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the  syllables,  which  com* 
posed  his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject  of  his  meditations 
still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers :  the  incoherent  dreams 
of  the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial  visions,  and  he 
accepted  with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of  bishop  of  bishops, 
from  tliose  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest  of  their  order 
for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  The  design  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had  engaged  him  to 
convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Asia, 
was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divisions  of 
the  Arians,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he 
resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive  effort,  imperiously  to  dictate 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council.  The  destructive  earthquake 
of  Nicomedia,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and 
perhaps  some  secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration 
in  the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  East  were  directed  to 
meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Isauria ;  while  those  of  the  West  held 
their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  ; 
and  instead  of  two  or  three  deputies  from  each  province,  the 
whole  episcopal  body  was  ordered  to  nmrch.  The  Eastern 
council,  after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing 
debate,  separated  without  any  definitive  conclusion.  The 
council  of  the  West  was  protracted  till  the  seventh  mouth. 

**  Sosomen,  L  iv.  c  23.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  831.  IHlemont  (Mem. 
Ecdes.  tooDu  vii.  p.  947^  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  Kaughtj 
fanaticism  of  Constantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of 
Cagliar  The  very  titles  of  these  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  terror ; 
**  Moriendam  pro  Dei  Filio."  **  De  Begibus  Apostaticis/*  *'  De  noti 
eonreniondo  ciun  Haeretico."  **De  non  parcendo  in  Dcum  dclin- 
lue&tibiis.* 
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Taurus,  the  Pnetorian  pnefect,  was  instructed  not  to  dismns 
the  prelates  till  they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion 
and  his  efforts  were  supported  by  the  power  of  banishing 
fif\een  of  the  roost  refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the  consulship 
if  he  achieved  so  difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  ana 
threats,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  the  sophistry  of  Valens 
and  Ureacius,  the  distress  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedioas 
melancholy  of  a  hopeless  exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluc- 
tant consent  of  the  bishops  of  RiminL  The  deputies  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  imposing  on 
the  world  a  profession  of  faith  which  established  the  Itkeness^ 
without  expressing  the  consubstantiality^  of  the  Son  of  Grod.^ 
But  the  triumph  of  Arianism  had  been  preceded  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was  impossible  either 
to  intimidate  or  to  corrupt ;  and  the  reign  of  Constantius  was 
disgraced  by  the  unjust  and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great 
Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  either  in 
active  or  speculative  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  or 
what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  single 
mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single 
object.  The  immortal  name  of  Athanasius^  will  never  be 
separated  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose 
defence  he  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty  of 
his  being.  Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander,  he  had 
vigorously  opposed  the  early  progress  of  the  Arian  heresy : 
he  exercised  the  important  functions  of  secretary  under  the 
aged  prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Kicene  council  beheld 
with  surprise  and  respect  the  rising  virtues  of  the  young 
deacon.  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age 
and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded  ;  and  within  five 
months  af^er  his  return  from  Nice,  the  deacon  Athanasius  was 


^  Sulp.  Sever.  Hisit.  Sacrs,  1.  ii  p.  418—480.  The  Greek 
were  very  ignorant  of  the  sffaizs  of  the  West. 

^  We  may  regret  that  Ghregory  Nasianien  composed  a  panegyric 
instead  of  a  life  of  Athanasius ;  but  we  should  enjoy  and  unprove  the 
advantage  of  drawing  our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich 
fund  of  his  own  epistlcA  and  apologies,  (torn.  L  p.  670 — 951.)  I  shall 
not  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates,  (1.  ii.  c.  l,)  who  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  con- 
ftult  tiie  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious 
Sozomen,  and  the  learned  Theodoret,  coimect  the  life  of  Athanasius 
with  the  series  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  diligence  ^f  TUlemont* 
(torn,  viii.,)  and  of  the  Benedictine  editors,  has  ooUectec  every  fdot* 
and  azamined  eyery  difficulty. 
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Kated  CD  the  archiepidcopal  throne  of  Egypt.  He  filled  that 
eminent  station  above  forty-six  years,  and  his  long  adnrints- 
tration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the  powers  of 
Arianism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled  from  his 
throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive  ;  and 
almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  successively 
witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the 
Homoousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  pleasure  and 
business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory  of  his  life.  Amidst 
the  storms  of  persecution,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was 
patient  of  labor,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism, 
Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities, 
which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Constantino,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive  than  that 
of  Busebius  of  Cfesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory  of  Basil ;  but 
whenever  the  primate  of  Eg3rpt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sendments,  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated  style,  either  of 
speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive.  He 
nas  always  been  revered,  in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  masters  of  the  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was 
supposed  to  possess  two  profane  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the 
episcopal  character,  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,^  and 
that  of  divination.^  Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future 
events,  which  impartial  reasoners  might  ascribe  to  the  experi* 
ence  and  judgment  of  Athanasius,  were  attributed  by  his 
friends  to  heavenly  inspiration,  and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to 
infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk 
to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  first 
and  most  important  science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and 
unbroken  view  of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting  ;  and 

"  Sulpidiu  Serenis  (Hist.  Sacra,  L  xL  p.  896)  oalU  him  a  lawyer,  a 
juiiwonsult.  This  character  cannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  tiie 
life  or  writings  of  Athanasius. 

"*  Dicebotur  enim  felidicanim  sorttnm  fldem,  qiinve  au^arales  por« 
tenderent  alites  scicntissime  callens  aliquotiea  pxwdlzisse  futnm 
^mmiantis,  zv.  7.  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  joke,  is  x«l»ta^  by  Soto- 
men,  (1.  iv.  c  10,)  which  evidently  proves  (u  the  crows  so^a)^  T^tin^ 
that  Athanasius  isnderstood  the  language  of  tho  otow. 
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never  failed  to  improve  those  decisive  moments  which  nt 
irrecoverably  past  before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common 
eye.  The  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where  he 
must  dexterously  insinuate  ;  how  kmg  he  mi^t  contend  with 
power,  and  when  he  must  withdraw  from  perBocution;  and 
while  he  directed  the  thunders  of  the  church  against  heresy 
and  rebellion,  he  could  assume,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party, 
tlio  flexible  and  indulgent  tem*per  of  a  prudent  leader.  The 
election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  irregu- 
larity and  precipitation  ;  ^  but  the  propriety  of  his  behavior 
conciliated  the  affections  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
The  Alexandrians  were  impatient  to  rise* in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  hts  distress  he 
always  derived  support,  or  at  least  consolation,  from  the  faith- 
ful attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy  ;  and  the  hundred 
bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with  unshaken  zeal,  to  the  cause 
of  Athanasius.  In  the  modest  equipage  which  pride  and 
policy  would  affect,  he  frequently  performed  the  episcopal 
visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nife  to  the 
confines  of  ^hiopia ;  familiarly  conversing  with  the  meanest 
of  the  populace,  and  humbly  saluting  the  saints  and  hermits 
of  the  desert ^^  Nor  was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
among  men  whose  education  and  manners  were  similar  to  his 
own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the  ascendency  of  his  genius. 
He  appeared  with  easy  and  respectful  firmness  in  the  courts 
of  princes ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  prosperous  and 
advene  fortune  he  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or 
ttie  esteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  resisted  the  great  Con- 
itantine,  who  had  repeatedly  signified  his  will,  that  Arius 
should  be  restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.^^^    The  em- 

"*  The  irregalar  ordinstion  of  Athanasius  was  slightly  mentioned 
in  the  councils  which  were  held  against  him.  See  Fhilostorg.  1.  iL  c 
11,  and  Godefroy,  p.  71;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
tBsembly  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  would  solemnly  attest  BjmbUc  fialae- 
hood.    Athanas.  tom.  L  p.  726. 

>*"  See  the  history  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Roa- 
weide ;  and  TUlemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.,  in  the  Uvea  of  Ajitony, 
Pachomius,  ftc  Athanaaius  himself;  who  did  not  disdain  to  oompoae 
the  life  of  1^  friend  Antony,  has  oarefuUy  obeexred  how  often  tiie 
holy  monk  deplored  and  propliesicd  the  misdiiefiB  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
Athanas.  tom.  ii.  p.  492,  498,  &c 

'^  At  first  Constantino  threatened  in  apeakmg^  but  reqnes»d  ia 
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peror  re«pectei,  and  might  forgive,  this  inflexible  ?e«oIultoii . 
wad  the  faction  who  considered  Athanasius  as  their  most  for- 
midable enemy,  was  constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and 
ulently  to  prepare  an  indirect  and  distant  assaalt  They  scat* 
tered  rumors  and  suspicions,  represented  the  archbishop  as 
a  proud  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accused  him  of  vio- 
lating the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, with  the  schismatic  followers  of  Meletius.^^  Athanasius 
had  openly  disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and  the  em- 
peror was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had  abused  his  eccle* 
siastical  and  civil  power,  to  persecute  those  odious  sectaries  ; 
that  he  had  sacrilegiously  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their 
churches  of  Mareotis  ;  that  he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six 
of  their  bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh  bishop  of  the 
lame  party,  had  been  murdered,  or  at  least  mutilated,  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  the  primate.^^  These  charges,  which  aflfected 
his  honor  and  his  Ufe,  were  referred  by  Constantino  to  his 
brother  Dalmatius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antiock ;  the 
synods  of  Caesareu  and  Tyre  were  successively  convened ; 
and  the  bishops  of  the  Cast  were  instructed  to  judge  the  cause 
of  Athanasius,  befoie  they  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new 
church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate  might 
be  conscious  of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  sensible  that  the 
nme  implacable  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  accusation, 
would  direct  the  proceeding,  and  pronounce  the  sentence.   He 

vrUing,  nal  ^yf^uapw^  ^h  ^fTttlXtt,  /(^uforv  ^i,  i^lov.  His  letters  gradual* 
\y  assumed  a  menacing  tone ;  but  wnile  he  required  that  the  entranno 
ef  the  ehuich  should  be  open  to  o^  he  avoided  the  odious  name  of 
Alius.  Athanasius,  like  a  skilful  politician,  has  accurately  marked 
thste  distinctions,  (torn.  i.  p.  788,)  which  allowed  him  some  »cope  for 
excuse  and  delay. 
'^  The  Bieletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were 

f  reduced  by  an  episcopal  quaxrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution, 
hare  not  leiEnixe  to  pursue  the  obscure  eontrorersy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality  of  Athanasius  and  the 
ttnorance  of  Epiphanius.  See  Mosheim's  General  History  of  the 
Church,  voL  L  p.  201. 

***  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  spocifled  by  Sosomen,  (1. 
li.  c.  25  ;)  but  Athanasius  himseK  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Ax- 
lenius  and  the  chalice,  leaves  this  grare  accusation  without  a  reply.* 


*  Thia  graTe  charse,  if  made,  (and  it  rests  entirely  on  the  aatbority  of 
Sosomen,)  seems  to  nare  been  silently  dropped  by  the  parties  thcmseWes : 
Itisnerer  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  investigations.  From  Sosomen 
hhnself,  who  gives  the  unfavorable  repcrt  of  the  conunission  of  inquiry 
ient  to  Egypt  concemii^  the  cup,  it  doss  not  appear  that  they  noticed  this 
tseosation  of  personal  violence.  —  M. 
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prudently  declined  the  tribunal  of  his  enemies;  despised  tho 
bummons  of  the  synod  of  Csesarea;  and,  ailer  a  long  and 
artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremptory  commands  of  the 
emperor,  who  threatened  to  punish  his  criminal  disobedience 
if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the  council  of  Tyre.^®^  Before 
Athanasius,  at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Mele- 
lians ;  and  Arsenius  himself,  his  imaginary  victim,  and  his 
secret  friend,  was  privately  concealed  in  his  train.  The  ^vnod 
of  Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  with  more  pas- 
sion, and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning  and  experience  might 
promise  ;  his  numerous  faction  repeated  the  names  of  homi- 
cide and  tyrant ;  and  their  clamors  were  encouraged  by  the 
seeming  patience  of  Athanasius,  who  expected  the  decisive 
moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the  other  charges  did  not  admit 
of  such  clear  and  satisfactory  replies ;  yet  the  archbishop  was 
able  to  prove,  that  in  the  village,  where  he  was  accused  ot 
breaking  a  consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor 
chalice  could  really  exist.  The  Arians  who  had  secretly 
determined  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  their  enemy, 
attempted,  however,  to  disguise  their  injustice  by  the  imitation 
of  judicial  forms :  the  synod  appointed  an  episcopal  commis- 
sion of  six  delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot ;  and  this 
measure,  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Egyptian 
bishops,  opened  new  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury.^^  After 
the  return  of  the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of 
the  council  pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and 
exile  against  the  primate  of  Egypt  The  decree,  expressed 
in  the  fiercest  language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the 
bishops  immediately  resumed  a  mild  and  devout  aspect,  such 
as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ^^ 

1^  Athanafl.  torn.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates,  L  L  c  28.  Sosomen,  L.  iL  e. 
26.  The  emperor,  in  his  Bpistle  of  Convocatioii,  (Buseb.  in  Viu  Con- 
stant. L  iv.  c.  42,)  seems  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  clergy, 
and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  synod  would  apply  those 
reproaches  to  Athanasius. 

'**  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasius,  (tom.  i. 
p.  763—808,)  and  his  Bpistles  to  the  Monks,  (p.  808 — 866.)  They 
are  justified  by  original  and  authentic  documents ;  but  they  would 
Inspire  more  confidence  if  he  appeared  less  innocent,  and  his  encmiM 
less  absurd. 

iM  Eusebius  in  Tit  Constontin.  L  iv.  c.  41—47. 
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Bnt  the  injastice  of  these  ecclesiastical  judges  had  not  been 
countenanced  by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence,  of 
Athanaaius.     He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  ex- 
periment, whether  the  throne  was  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of 
tmth,  and  before  the  final  sentence  could  be  pronounced  at 
Tjre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw  himself  into  a  bark  which 
was  ready  to  hoist  sail  for  the  Imperial  city.     The  request  of 
a  formal  audience  might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded  ;  but 
Athanasius   concealed   his  arrival,  watched  tlie  moment  of 
Constantine's  return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  encoun- 
tered his  angry  soverei^  as  he  passed  on  horsebacL  through 
the  principal  street  of  uonstantinople.     So  strange  an  appari- 
tion excited  his  surprise  and  indignation  ;  and  the  guards  wefe 
ordered  to  remove  the  importunate  suitor;  but  his  resentment 
was  subdued  by  involuntary  respect ;  and  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of 
a  bishop,  who  implored  his  justice   and  awakened  his  con- 
science.^^   Constantine  listened  to  the  complaints  of  Athana- 
sius with  impartial  and  even  gracious  attention ;  the  members 
of  the  synod  of  Tyre  were  summoned  to  justify  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  arts  of  the  Eusebian  faction  would  have  been 
confounded,  if  they  had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  pri- 
mate, by  the  dexterous  supposition  of  an  unpardonable  oflfence ; 
a  criminal  design  to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn-fleet  of 
Alexandria,  which  supplied  the  subsistence  of  the  new  cap- 
it2ii.io6    The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt 
would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a  popular  leader ;  but  he 
refused  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  throne :  and 
the  sentence,  which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious 
exile.     In  the  remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable 

I  ,    I ,  ■     ■  -  -  I 

>v  Athanas.  torn.  L  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius, 
this  situation  would  idfFord  a  better  subject  f9r  a  picture,  than  most  of 
the  stories  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms. 

>^  Athanas.  torn.  L  p.  729.  Eunapius  has  related  (in  Yit.  Sophist. 
p.  Sa,  37,  edit.  Commelin)  a  strange  example  of  the  cruelty  and 
credaliiy  of  Constantine  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  eloquent  Sopa- 
ter,  a  Sjrian  philosopher,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  provoked  th« 
tesentoiiNit  of  Ablavius,  his  Pretorian  pne&ct.  The  oom-fieet  was 
dstained  for  want  of  a  south  wind ;  the  people  of  Constantinople 
wen  discontented ;  and  Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge  that  he 
had  hnmd  the  winds  by  the  power  of  magic.  Suidas  lulds,  that 
Cooatantine  wished  to  prove,  by  this  execution,  that  he  had  absolute 
\j  renounced  the  superBtition  of  the  Gentiles. 
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court  of  Ti^ves,  Athanasius  passed  about  twenty-eight  moDtfas, 
'flie  death  of  the  emperor  changed  the  face  of  public  affiun ; 
and,  amidst  the  general  indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  pri« 
mate  was  restored  to  his  country  by  an  honorable  edict  of  the 
younger  Constantine,  who  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  inno* 
cence  and  merit  of  his  venerable  guest ^^ 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  Athanasius  to  a  second 
persecution  ;  and  the  feeble  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of  the 
East,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians. 
Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction  assembled  at  Antioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They 
composed  an  ambiguous  creed,  which  is  faintly  tinged  with 
the  colors  of  Semi-Arianism,  and  twenty-five  canons,  which 
still  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  orthodox  Greeks. ^^®  It  was 
decided,  with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop, 
deprived  by  a  synod,  should  not  resume  his  episcopal  func- 
tions till  he  had  been  absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal 
synod  ;  the  law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Atha- 
nasius ;  the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  con- 
firmed, his  degradation :  a  stranger,  named  Gregoiy,  was 
seated  on  his  throne ;  and  Philagrius,^^^  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 
was  instructed  to  support  the  new  primate  with  the  civil  and 
military  powers  of  the  province.  Oppressed  by  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Asiatic  prelates,  Athanasius  withdrew  fiom  Alexandria, 
and  passed  three  years  ^^^  as  an  exile  and  a  suppliant  on  the 

*^  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Yimimaeum,  and  at 
CsBsarea  in  Cappadoda,  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  676.)  Tillemont  snppoaea 
that  Constantine  introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  rojti 
brothers  in  Pannonia,  (M^moires  Eccles.  tom.  viiL  p.  69.) 

110  See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  tom.  L  p.  429 — 462,  and  tom.  iL  Anno- 
tation, p.  182.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  vi.  p.  SlO — 824.  St. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned  this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too 
much  favor  and  respect.    He  reckons  ninety-seven  bishopa. 

"*  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Giegcry 
Nazianzen,  tom.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  390,  391. 

S«pe  premente  Deo  feit  Deuf  alter  opem. 

For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  diseoref 
some  good  qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  repireaentad  as 
tyrants  and  monsters. 

"'  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  reaidenoe  of 
Athanasiuft  at  Home,  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius  (Obaervat. 
ad  Calccm,  tom.  ii.  Hist.  Eccles.  1. 1.  c.  I — 5)  and  Tillemont,  (Mem. 
Eccles.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &c.)  I  have  followed  tKe  simple  hypothesis 
of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after  the  intnuioa  ti 
(iiegory. 
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holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican.^^'  By  the  assidiDOB  stuJhjr  of 
the  Latin  language,  he  soon  qualified  himself  to  negotiate  with 
tiie  western  clergy ;  his  decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed 
the  haughty  Julius ;  the  Roman  pontiff  was  persuaded  to  con* 
aider  his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  Apostolic  see , 
and  his  innocence  was  unanimously  declared  in  a  council  of 
fifty  bishops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  primate 
was  summoned  to  die  court  of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Constans, 
who,  in  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  pleasures,  still  professed  a 
lively  regard  for  the  orthodox  faith.  The  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  gold,^^^  and  the 
ministers  of  Constans  advised  their  sovereign  to  require  the 
convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  might  act 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  church.  Ninety-four 
bishops  of  the  West,  seventy-six  bishops  of  the  East,  encoun- 
tered each  other  at  Sardica,  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires, 
but  m  the  dominions  of  the  protector  of  Athanasius.  Their 
debates  soon  degenerated  into  hostile  altercations ;  the  Asi- 
atics, apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety,  retired  to  Philip- 
popolis  in  Thrace ;  and  the  rival  synods  reciprocally  hurled 
their  spiritual  thunders  against  their  enemies,  whom  they 
piously  condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Their 
decrees  were  published  and  ratified  in  their  respective 
provinces :  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  West  was  revered  as 
a  saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhorrence  of  the 
East.^1^    The  council  of  Sardica  reveals  the  first  symptoms 

*"  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wet- 
stein,  (Prolegomen.  N.  T.  p.  19 :)  Si  tamen  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam 
▼elimua  oonsulere,  patebit  jam  inde  a  seculo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  con- 
trorersiist  eoclesis  GrsBcis  doctores  in  duas  partes  scinderentur, 
ingenio,  eloquenti4»  numero,  tantum  non  equales,  eam  partem  quae 
vincere  cupiebat  Romam  confugisse,  majestatemque  pontificis  comiter 
coLuiflse,  eoque  pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latinos 
■dverBariis  pnevaluisse,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis  stabilivisse. 
Bam  ob  causam  Athanasius,  non  sine  comitatu,  Komam  petiit,  plu- 
resque  annos  ibi  hsesit. 

*^  Philostorgiua,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  oomiption  was  used  to  pro- 
mote the  mterest  of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  mlsht  justi^ 
or  excuse  this  questionable  conduct,  by  the  example  of  Cato  and 
Sidney ;  the  former  of  whom  is  §aid  to  have  given,  and  the  lattei  to 
hsve  received,  a  bribe  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

>»  The  canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiffii,  has 
almost  raised  the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general 
•ooncil;  and  its  acts  have 'been  ignorantly  or  artfully  confounded 
witii  those  of  the  Nicene  synod.  See  llllcmont,  tom.  vii.  p.  689, 
and  Oeddes's  Ttacts,  vol.  ii.  p.  419—450. 
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of  diae^rd  and  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
which  were  separated  by  the  accidental  difierenee  of  fkith, 
and  the  permanent  distinction  of  language. 

During  his  second  exile  in  the  West,  Athanasius  was  fre- 
quently admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence ;  at  Capua,  Lodi, 
Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews ;  the  master 
of  the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  sacred 
apartment ;  and  the  uniform  moderation  of  the  primate  might 
be  attested  by  these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence 
he  solemnly  appeals.''^  Prudence  would  undoubtedly  suggest 
the  mild  and  respectful  tone  that  became  a  subject  and  a 
bishop.  In  these  familiar  conferences  with  the  sovereign  of 
the  West,  Athanasius  misht  lament  the  error  of  Constantius, 
but  he  boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian 
prelates;  deplored  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  Catholic 
church  ;  and  excited  Constans  to  emulate  the  zeal  and  glory 
of  his  father.  The  emperor  declared  his  resolution  of  em- 
ploying the  troops  and  treasures  of  Europe  in  the  orthodox 
cause ;  and  signified,  by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to 
his  brother  Constantius,  that  unless  he  consented  to  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of -Athanasius,  he  himself,  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  would  seat  the  archbishop  on  the  throne  of  Alexan- 
dria.'^^ But  this  religious  war,  so  horrible  to  nature,  was 
prevented  by  the  timely  compliance  of  Constantius ;  and  the 
emperor  of  the  East  condescended  to  solicit  a  reconciliation 
with  a  subject  whom  he  had  injured.  Athanasius  waited  with 
decent  pride,  till  he  had  received  three  successive  epistles  full 
of  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  protection,  the  favor,  and 
the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  ;  who  invited  him  to  resume  bis 
episcopal  seat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating  precaution  of 
engaging  his  principal  ministers  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions.  They  were  manifested  in  a  still  more  public 
manner,  by  the  strict  orders  which  were  despatched  into 
Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius,  to  restore  their 

"'Alt  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  inyectives  against  CoDStanthis, 
(see  the  Epistle  to  the  Monks,)  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him 
of  his  profound  respect,  we  might  distrust  the  professions  <tf  the  arch- 
bishop.   Tom.  i  p.  677. 

"'  Notwithstanding  the  discrec/t  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
manifest  forgery  of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are 
proved  by  the  unqucstionablo  evidence 'of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and 
•von  of  Constantius  himself.    See  TtUemont,  torn.  viiL  p.  698. 
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privileges,  to  proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to  erase  from  the 
public  registers  the  illegal  proi^edings  which  had  been  ob- 
tained during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eusebian  faction.  AAei 
overy  satisfaction  and  security  had  been  given,  which  justice 
or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by 
slow  journeys,  *J)rough  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  aud 
Syria ;  and  his  progress  was  marked  by  the  abject  homage 
of  the  Oriental  bishops,  who  excited  his  contempt  without 
deceiving  his  penetration.^^^  At  Antioch  he  saw  the  emperot 
Ck)Rstantius ;  sustained,  with  modest  firmness,  the  embraces 
and  protestations  of  his  master,  and  eluded  the  proposal  of 
allowing  the  Arians  a  single  church  at  Alexandria,  by  claim- 
ing, in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  similar  toleration  for 
his  own  party  ;  a  reply  which  might  hfive  appeared  just  and 
moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The 
entrance  of  the  archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal 
procession  ;  absence  and  persecution  had  endeared  him  to  the 
Alexandrians ;  his  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  rigor, 
was  more  firmly  established  ;  and  his  fame  was  diffused  from 
Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian 
world."' 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  necessity 
of  dissembling,  ean  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting  for- 
giveness; and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon  deprived 
Athanasius  of  a  powerful  and  generous  protector.  The  civil 
war  between  the  assassin  and  the  only  surviving  brother  of 
Ck>n8tans,  which  afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured 

*^  I  have  always  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  the  retraction 
of  TJrsaeius  and  Valens,  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  776.)  Their  epistles  to 
Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  Athanasius  himself^  are  of  so  different 
s  csst  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  both  be  genuine.  The  one 
Rpeaks  the  language  of  criminals  who  confess  their  guili  and  infamy ; 
the  other  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an  honorable  recon- 
oliation.* 

'**  The  cireumstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from 
Athanasius  himself^  tom.  i.  p.  769,  and  822,  843.  Socrates,  1.  ii.  o. 
18.  Sozomen,  L  iiL  c.  19.  Theodoret,  L  iL  c.  11,  12.  Philostorgius, 
I.  iii.  c  12. 


*  I  csnnot  quite  comprehend  the  ^oand  of  Oibbon's  doubts.  Atbaua- 
iras  distinctly  asserts  the  fact  of  theu*  retractation.  {Athan.  Op.  i.  p.  124, 
edit.  Benedict.)  The  epistles  are  apparently  translations  from  the  Latin, 
if,  in  fact,  more  than  the  substance  of  the  epistles.  That  to  Athanasius  is 
brief,  almost  id>rupt.  Their  retractation  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  address 
of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Rimini  to  Constantius.  Athan.  de  Synodis. 
Op.t.Lp.  723.  — M. 

29  • 
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an  interval  of  repose  to  the  Catholic  church ;  and  tiie  two 
contending  parties  were  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship 
of  a  hishop,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority, 
might  determine  the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  an  important 
province.  He  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
tyrant,  with  whom  he  was  aAewards  faccuaed  of  holding  a 
secret  correspondence ;  ^^  and  the  emperor  Constantius  re- 
peatedly assured  his  dearest  father,  the  most  reverend  Atba* 
nasius,  thai,  notwithstanding  the  malicious  rumors  which  were 
circulated  by  their  common  enemies,  he  had  inherited  the 
sentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne,  of  his  deceased  brother*^^ 
Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  disposed  the  primate  of 
Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of  Constans,  and  to  abhor 
the  guilt  of  Magnentius ;  but  as  he  clearly  understood  that 
the  apprehensions  of  Constantius  were  his  only  safeguard,  the 
fervor  of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  righteous  cause 
might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The  ruin  of  Athanasius 
was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure  malice  of  a  few 
bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who  abused  the  authority  of  a 
credulous  monarch.  The  monarch  himself  avowed  the  res- 
olution, which  he  had  so  long  suppressed,  of  avenging  his 
private  injuries ;  ^^  and  the  first  winter  after  his  victory, 
which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against  an  enemy 
more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished  tyrant  of  Graul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the  deatu  of  the 
most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel 
onder  would  have  been  executed  without  hesitation,  by  the 
ministers  of  open  violence  or  of  specious  injustice.  The 
caution,  the  delay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in 
the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  dis- 
covered to  the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had 
already  revived  a  sense  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman 
government.  The  sentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the 
synod  of  Tyre,  and  subscribed  by  a  large  majority  of  iha 

**"  AthanasiuB  (torn.  i.  p.  677,  678)  defendB  bis  innocence  by 
pathetic  complaints,  solemn  assertions,  and  specious  argtunents.  He 
admits  that  letters  had  been  forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that 
his  ow'n  secretaries  and  those  of  the  tyrant  might  be  examined, 
whether  those  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former,  or  received  by 
the  latter. 

***  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  825—844. 

**'  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  861.  Theodoret,  L  ii.  c.  16.  The  empcrot 
declared,  that  he  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanaaiua,  than  Lf 
had  been  to  vanquish  MagnentiuB  or  Sylvanuu. 
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fllaatem  bisho).B,  had  never  been  expressly  repealed  ;  and  as 
AtkaDasius  had  been  once  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dig- 
nity by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  subsequent  act 
might  be  considered  as  irregular,  and  even  criminal.  But  the 
memory  of  the  firm  and  effectual  support  which  the  primate  of 
Egypt  had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  Western  church, 
engaged  Constantius  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
uU  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Latin  bishops. 
Two  years  were  consumed  in  ecclesiastical  negotiations  ;  and 
the  important  cause  between  the  emperor  and  one  o'f  his  sub- 
jects was  solemnly  debated,  first  in  the  synod  of  Aries,  and 
afterwards  io  the  great  council  of  Milan,^^  which  consisted 
of  above  three  hundred  bishops.  Their  integrity  was  grad- 
ually undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the  Arians,  the  dex- 
terity of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solicitations  of  a 
prince  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity, 
and  expoaed  his  own  passions,  whilst  he  influenced  those  of 
the  clergy.  Corruption,  the  most  infallible  symptom  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  was  successfully  practised ;  honors,  giAs, 
and  immunities  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of  an 
episcopal  vote ;  ^^  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Alexandrian 
primate  was  artfully  represented  as  the  only  measure  which 
could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  friends  of  Athanasius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to 
their  leader,  or  to  their  cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which 
the  sanctity  of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous,  they 
maintained,  in  public  debate,  and  in  private  conference  with 
the  emperor,  the  eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice. 
They  declared,  that  neither  the  hope  of  his  favor,  nor  the 
fear  of  his  displeasure,  should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the 
condemnation  of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  broth- 
er. ^^    They  affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal 

I"  The  tdEsaxB  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  lo  imperfectly  and  erro- 
neoosly  related  by  the  Greek  writers,  that  we  miifit  rejoice  in  the 
snpply  of  some  letters  of  EusebiuB*  extracted  by  Baronius  from  the 
irehiTes  of  the  church  of  VeroeUs,  and  of  an  old  life  of  Dionysius 
if  Milan,  published  by  BoUandus.  See  Baronius,  A  D.  3o5,  and 
'HHemont,  torn.  rii.  p.  1416, 

'*^  The  honors,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so  many  bishops, 
arc  mentioned  with  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too 
proud  to  accept  them.  **  We  combat  (says  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  againsi, 
Constantius  the  Antichrist ;  who  strokes  the  belly  instead  of  scourg- 
ing the  back ;  "  qui  non  dorsa  csdit ;  sed  yentrem  palpat.  Hilariua 
•ontrs  Constant,  c.  5,  p.  1240. 

**  Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  b}  Ammianus,  i  z?« 
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and  obsolete  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  loiig  biqcc 
been  tacitly  abolished  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  hooorable 
reestablishment  of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
silence  or  recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries. 
They  alleged,  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  tbo 
unanimous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and  bad  been  acknowledged  in 
the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica,^^  by  the  impartial  judg* 
ment  of  the  Latin  church.  They  deplored  the  hard  condi« 
tion  of  Athanasius,  who,  aAer  enjoying  so  many  years  hb 
seat,  his  reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sov- 
ereign, was  again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most  groundless 
and  extravagant  accusations.  Their  language  was  specious ; 
their  conduct  was  honorable :  but  in  this  long  and  obstinate 
contest,  which  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  on  a  single 
bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
truth  and  justice  to  the  nrrare  interesting  object  of  defending 
or  removing  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  Nicene  faith.  The 
Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise,  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, their  real  sentiments  and  designs;  but  the  orthodox 
bishops,  armed  with  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees 
of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every  occasion,  and  partic- 
ularly at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should  purge  themselves 
from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  before  they  presumed  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  great  AthanasiusJ^^ 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  was  indeed  on  the  side 
of  Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the  clamors  of  a  factious  or 
venal  majority  ;  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were 
not  dissolved,  till  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been 
solemnly  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Western,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  The  bishops  who 
had  opposed,  were  required  to  subscribe,  the  sentence,  and  to 
unite  in  religious  communion  with  the  suspected  leaders  of 

7»)  who  had  a  very  dark  and  superficial  knowledge  of  eedesiastical 
history.  Liberius  .  .  .  pcrsevcranter  renitebatur,  nee  visum  hominem, 
iiec  auditum  damnaro,  neias  ultimum  ssepe  exclamans  ;  aperte  acilicel 
recalcitrans  Impcratoris  arbitrio.  Id  enim  ille  Athaniasio  semper 
infestuB,  &c. 

*^  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardi-ta. 
If  the  bishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would 
have  been  94  to  76.  M.  de  Tillcmont  ^see  torn.  viiL  p.  1147 — 1158) 
is  justly  surprised  that  so  small  a  majonty  should  have  proceeded  m 
vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  Uie  principal  of  whom  they  iof 
mediately  deposed. 

'*^  Sulp.  Soverus  in  Hist.  Sacra  L  \L  p.  tl2 
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die  adverse  party.  A  fomiuUry  of  consent  was  transmitted 
by  the  messengers  of  Mate  to  the  absent  bishops :  and  all 
thoeie  who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the  public 
and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan,  were 
immediately  banished  by  tlie  emperor,  who  affected  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates 
who  led  the  honorable  band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius 
of  Rome,  Osius  of  Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves,  Dionysius 
of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercellss,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve  to  be  particularly  distin- 
guished. The  eminent  station  of  Liberius,  who  governed 
the  capita]  of  the  empire ;  the  personal  merit  and  long  expe- 
rience of  the  venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favor- 
ite of  the  great  Constantino,  and  the  father  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  placed  those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church  : 
and  their  example,  either  of  submission  or  resbtance,  would 
probably  be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  some  time  inefiectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Con- 
stanrius,  as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under  his 
grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Mvereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and  his  own 
freedom.  When  he  was  banished  to  Benea  in  Thrace,  he 
sent  back  a  large  sum  which  had  been  offered  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  journey  ;  and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by 
the  haughty  renuirk,  that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might 
want  that  gold  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their  bishops. ^^  The 
resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius  was  at  length  subdued  by 
the  hardships  of  exile  and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiA' 
purchased  his  return  by  some  criminal  compliances;  and 
afterwards  expiated  his  guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance. 
Persuasion  and  violence  were  employed  to  extort  the  reluctant 
signature  of  the  decrepit  bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength 
was  broken,  and  whose  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired  by 
the  weight  of  a  hundred  years;  and  the  insolent  triumph  of 
the  Arians  provoked  some  of  the  orthodox  party  to  treat  with 
inhuman  severity  the  character,  or  rather  the  memory,  of  an 


i» 


The  exile  of  Liberiiu  it  mentioned  by  Ammianiui,  xt.  7.  Se^ 
Theodoret,  L  ii.  c.  16.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  834—837  Hilar.  Frag- 
B»ent  i. 
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unfortunate  old  fnan,  to  whose  former  services  Chrwtiaiiity 
itself  was  so  deeply  indebted. ^^ 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a  brighter  lustre 
on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  un- 
shaken fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious  truth. 
The  ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of 
the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  advice,  separated  those 
illustrious  exiles  into  distant  provinces,  and  carefully  selected 
the  most  inhospitable  spots  of  a  great  empire.  ^^  Yet  they 
soon  experienced  that  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  the  most 
barbarous  tracts  of  Cappadocia,  were  less  inhospitable  than 
the  residence  of  those  cities  in  which  an  Arian  bishop  could 
satiate,  without  restraint,  the  exquisite  rancor  of  theological 
hatred.^3^  Their  consolation  was  derived  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude  and  independence,  from  the  applause,  the 
visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal  alms  of  their  adherents,^^ 
and  from  the  satisfaction  which  they  soon  enjoyed  of  observ- 
ing the  intestine  divisions  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Nicene 
faith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious  taste  of  the  emperor 
Constantius ;  and  so  easily  was  he  offended  by  the  slightest 
deviation  from  his  imaginary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  that 
he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who  defended  the  eon' 
mbstantialily^  those  who  asserted  the  simiktr  subsUmce^  and 
those  who  denied  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God.  Three 
bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  might  either  pity  or 

***  The  life  of  Oaiua  Ib  collected  by  TUlcmont,  (torn.  vii.  p.  624— ^U) 
who  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  first  admires,  and  then  reprobates, 
the  bishop  of  Cordova.  In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his 
fall,  the  prudence  of  Athanasius  may  be  distinguished  from  the  blind 
and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

isu  xhe  confessors  of  the  West  were  successively  banished  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  or  Thebais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the 
wildest  parts  of  Phrygia,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impioua 
Montanists,  &c.  When  the  heretic  ^tius  was  too  favorably  enter- 
tained  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  the  place  of  his  exile  was  changed,  by 
the  advice  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited^  by  savages, 
vid  infested  by  war  and  pestilence.    Philostorg.  I.  v.  c.  2. 

"^  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  ia 
his  own  letters,  published  by  Baronius,  A.  D.  356,  No.  92 — 102. 

*"  Cieterum  oxules  satis  constat,  totius  orbis  studiis  celebrates 
pecuniasquc  eis  in  sumptum  affatim  congestas,  legationibus  quoqui 
eos  plebis  Catholics  ex  omnibus  fere  provinciis  frequcntitos.  Sulp. 
Bever.  Hist.  Sacra,  p.  414.    Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  836,  8^0. 
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insult  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  their  antagonists,  whose  present 
sufferings  would  never  be  compensated  by  future  happiness. 
The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  the  West 
were  desigoed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the  ruin  of 
Atbanasius  himself."^  Six-and-twenty  months  had  elapsed, 
during  which  the  Imperial  court  secretly  labored,  by  the  most 
insidious  arts,  to  remove  bim  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw 
the  aUowanoe  which  supplied  his  popular  liberality.  But  when 
the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  proscribed  by  the  Latin 
church,  was  left  destitute  of  any  foreign  support,  Constantius 
'  despatched  two  of  bis  secretaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to 
announce  and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment  As  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party 
the  only  motive  which  could  constram  Constantius  from  giving 
his  messengers  the  sanction  of  a  written  mandate,  must  be  im- 
puted to  his  doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  might  expose  the  second  city,  and  the  most  fertile 
province  of  the  empire,  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the 
resolution  of  defending,  by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of 
their  spiritual  father.  Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Atbana- 
sius a  specious  pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an 
order,  which  he  could  not  reconcile,  either  with  the  equity,  or 
with  the  former  declarations,  of  his  gracious  master.  The 
civil  powers  of  Egypt  found  themselves  inadaquate  to  the  task 
of  persuading  or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  epis- 
copal throne;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  all  proceedings  and  all  hostilities  should  be  suspended  till 
the  emperor^s  pleasure  had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained. 
By  this  seeming  moderation,  the  Catholics  were  deceived  into 
a  false  and  fatal  security  ;  while  the  legions  of  the  Upper 
Egypt,  and  of  Libya,  advanced,  by  secret  orders  and  hasty 
marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather  to  surprise,  a  capital  habituated 
to  sedition,  and  inflamed  by  religious  zeal.*^    The  position  of 


**  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of 
Athanaaius  may  be  found  in  hifl  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very 
able  Apology  to  Constantius,  (torn.  i.  p.  673  ,)  his  first  Apology  for  his 
fiight  (p.  701,)  his  prolix  Epistle  to  the  SoliUries,  (p.  808,)  and  the 
original  protest  of  the  people  of  Alexandria  against  the  violences  com- 
mitted by  Syrianufl,  (p.  866.)  Sozomen  (1.  iv.  c.  9)  has  thrown  inV} 
the  narratife  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  circumstances. 

^^  Athanasius  had  lately  sent  for  Antony,  and  some  of'hi?  chosen 
m«y|kf-    They  descended  from    their  mountain,  announced,  to.  th^ 
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Alexandria,  between  the  «ea  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  facilitaled 
the  approach  and  landing  of  the  troops  ;  who  were  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  any  effectual  measures  could 
be  taken,  either  to  shut  the  gates  or  to  occupy  the  important 
posts  of  defence.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three  days 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt/at 
the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  armed  and  prepared  for 
an  assault,  unexpectedly  invested  the  church  of  St.  Theonas, 
where  the  archbishop,  with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people, 
performed  theirnoctumal  devotions.  The  doors  of  the  sacred 
edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  which  was 
accompanied  with  every  horrid  circumstance  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed  ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  fragments 
of  military  weapons,  remained  the  next  day  an  unexceptiona- 
ble evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholica,  the  enterprise 
of  Syrianus  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  irruption  rather 
than  an  absolute  conquest  The  other  churches  of  the  city 
were  profaned  by  similar  outrages  ;  and,  during  at  least  four 
months,  Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licentious 
army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  hostile  faction. 
Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed  ;  who  may  deserve  the  name 
of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither  provoked  or  revenged  ; 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel  ignominy  ; 
consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked,  scourged  and  viola* 
ted ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plundered  ;  and, 
under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  lust,  avarice,  and  private 
resentment,  were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even  with  ap« 
plause.  The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed  a  numer- 
ous and  discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to  desert 
a  bishop  whom  they  fearod  and  esteemed.  The  hopes  of  some 
peculiar  favors,  and  the  apprehension  of  being  involved  in 
the  general  penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise 
their  support  to  the  destined  successor  of  Athanaaius,  the  (a- 
mous  George  of  Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiving  the 
consecration  of  an  Arian  synod,  was  placed  on  the  episcopal 
throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  appointed 
Count  of  Egypt  for  the  execution  of  that  important  design. 
In  the  use,  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition i  of  power,  the  tyrant 

Alexandrians  the  sanctity  ol  Athanaaius.  and  wevs  honoimbly  cea- 

ducted  by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city.     Atbanas, 

torn.  U.  p.  491,  492.     See  likewise  Rufinus,  iU.  164,  in  Vit.  Patr.  p. 
254.  w^  ,- 
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George  disregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of 
humanity  ;  and  the  aame  scenes  of  violence  and  scandal  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital,  were  repeated  in  more  than 
ninety  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Encouraged  by  success, 
CkMKstantius  ventured  to  approve  the  conduct  of  his  ministers. 
By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle,  the  emperor  congratulates 
the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a  popular  tyrant,  who  de- 
luded his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  ;  expa- 
tiates on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most  reverend  George, 
the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron  and  benefactor 
of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alexander  himself.  But 
he  solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution  to  pursue  with 
fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked  Athano* 
sius,  who,  by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed   his  guilt, 

and  escaped  the  ignom'nious  death  which  he  had  so  oAen 
deserved.  135 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent 
dangers ;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  deserve 
and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus, 
the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected,  with  calm  and 
intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of  death.  While  the  public  de- 
votion was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he 
animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  religious 
confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  David  which 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty 
and  impious  tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open :  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the  people ; 
the  soldiere,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  forwards  into  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  arms  was  reflected  by 
the  holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar.*^^  Athana- 
sius still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the  monks  and 
presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his  person ;  and  nobly  refused 
to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety 
the  last  of  the  congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  favored  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and  though  ho 

**  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  694.  The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretaries, 
while  they  express  their  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem  of 
Athanasiua. 

**  These  minute  circnmstances  are  curious,  as  they  are  literally 
transcribed  from  the  pit>te8t,  which  was  publicly  presented  three 
davs  afterwards  by  the  Catholics  of  Alexandria,  See  Athanas.  torn* 
i  p.  867. 
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woa  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  ao  agitated  multitude,  thougfi 
he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  leA  without  sense  oi  motion^ 
he  still  recovered  his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eaget 
search  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Ariaii 
guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the  roost  accept- 
able present  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the  primate 
of  £g>pt  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  re- 
mained above  six  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity.^" 
The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  exaq>erated  mon- 
arch had  endeavored,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Christian 
princes  of  Ethiopia,*  to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the  most 
remote  and  dequestered  regions  of  the  earth.  Counts,  pros* 
fects,  tribunes,  whole  armies,  were  successively  employed  to 
pursue  a  bishop  and  a  fugitive  ;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers  was  excited  by  the  Imperial  edicts;  liberal 
rewards  were  promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce 
Athanasius,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties were'denounced  against  those  who  should  dare  to  protect 
the  public  enemyJ^     But  the  deserts  of  Thebais  were  now 

'*^  The  JTanseniBts  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Amauld, 
and  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  seal,  the  merit 
and  exile,  of  thoae  celebnted  docton.  Tliia  concealed  parallel  ii 
very  dexterously  managed  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien. 
torn.  i.  p.  130. 

*"  Hinc  jam  toto  orbo  profujrus  Athanasius,  nee  ullns  ei  tutus  ad 
latendum  supererat  locus.  Tribuni,  Prsefecti,  Comites,  cxcrcitus 
quoque,  ad  pervestig^dum  eum  moventur  ediotis  Imperialibus ; 
prvmia  delatoribus  proponuntur,  si  quia  eum  vivum,  si  id  minus, 
caput  certe  Athanasii  detulisset.    Ku&o.  1.  L  c.  16. 


*  The««  princes  were  called  Aeizanas  and  Saiazanas.  Athanasius  calls 
them  the  hings  of  Axum,  (It  iv  A6(oiv|cm  Tlfttrvot.)  in  the  supersoription 
ftf  his  letter,  Constantius  gives  them  no  title,  Vuc^tK  Kovcr^wiwt  plytgrt 
fi$aoTot  Atiavf  Koi  la^v^.  Mr.  Salt,  during  his  first  journey  in  Ethiopia, 
j[in  1S06,)  discovered,  in  the  ruins  of  Axum,  a  long  and  very  interostrag 
inscription  relating  to  these  princes.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
victoi7  of  Aeizanas  over  the  Bougaits,  (St.  Martin  considers  them  the 
Blemmves,  whose  true  name  is  Bcdjah  or  Bodjah.)  Aeizanas  is  styled 
king  or  the  Axumites,  the  Homerites,  of  Raeidan,  of  the  Ethiopians,  of 
the  Sabarites,  of  Silea,  of  Tiamo.  of  the  Bou^aites,  and  of  Kaei.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  this  time  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  ruled  over  the  Homer- 
ites, the  inhabitants  of  Yemen.  He  was  not  yet  a  Christian,  as  he  calls 
himself  son  of  the  invincible  Mars,  vl^i  Bui  dvtKtirov  'Apc««<.  Another 
brother  besides  Saiazanas,  named  Adephas,  is  mentioned,  th  )ugh  Aeizanas 
seems  to  have  been  sole  king.  See  St.  Martin,  note  on  Lo  lieau,  it  161 
Salt's  Travels.    Silv.  d  >  Sacy,  note  in  Annates  des  Voyages,  si   p  ^.  —  M 
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[Mopled  bj  a  race  of  wild^  yet  ftubmi^sive  fanatics,  who  pre- 
ferred the  commands  of  their  abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  sov- 
ereign. The  numerous  disdples  of  Antonj  and  Pachomius 
received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their  fother,  admired  the 
patience  and  humility  with  which  he  conformed  to  their  strictest 
institutions,  collected  every  word  which  dropped  from  his  lips 
as  the  genuine  evasions  of  inspired  wisdom ;  and  persuaded 
themselves^  that  their  prayers,  their  fasts,  and  their  vigils,  were 
leas  meritorious  than  the  seal  which  they  expressed,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  inno* 
oence.^**  The  monasteries  of  Egypt  were  seated  in  lonely 
and  desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  or  in  the 
islands  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne 
was  the  well-known  signal  which  assembled  several  thousand 
robust  and  determined  monks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had 
been  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their  dark 
retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was  impo»- 
sible  to  resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to  the 
executioner;  and  supported  their  national  character,  that 
tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession 
of  a  secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.^^  The 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  de- 
voted their  lives,  was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well-dificiplined 
multitude;  and  on  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was 
swiftly  removed  by  their  officious  hands,  from  one  place  of 
cono(»dmeat  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  formidable  deserts, 
which  the  gloomy  and  credulous  temper  of  superstition  had 
peopled  with  d»mpns  and  savage  monsters.  The  retirement  of 
Athanartius,  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  society  of  the  monks,  who  faith- 
fully served  him  as  guards,  as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers ; 
but  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  Catholic  party  tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence 
of  the  pursuit  was  abated,  to  emerge  from  the  desert,  to  intro- 
duce himself  into  Alexandria,  and  to  trust  his  person  to  the 
discretion  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  His  various  adventures 
might  have  furnished  the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  ro- 


»  Gregor.  Nazianzen.  torn.  i.  Orat  xxi.  p.  884,  886.  See  Tille* 
mont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  176—410,  820—880. 

1^  £t  Dulla  tormentorum  yis  inyeniri  adhac  potuit;  que  obdurato 
iUiiu  tractas  latroni  inyito  elicere  potuit,  ut  nomeo  propriam  dicat. 
Aiomian.  xxii.  lo,  and  Valesius  Kd  locum. 
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inanoe.  He  was  onoe  teoreted  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  bad 
•carcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  fe- 
male slave  ;  ^^^  and  he  was  once  concealed  in  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary asylum,  the  house  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  her  exquisite 
beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  she  related  the  stor} 
many  years  afterwards,  she  was  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  the  archbishop  in  a  loose  undress,  who,  advancing  with  hasty 
steps,  conjured  her  to  afibrd  him  the  protection  which  he  had 
been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek  under  her  hospitable 
rcx>f.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and  preserved  the  sacred 
pledge  which  w^  intrusted  to  her  prudence  and  courage. 
Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any  one,  she  instantly  con- 
ducted Athanasius  into  her  most  secret  chamber,  and  watched 
over  his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  the  aandu- 
ity  of  a  servant  As  \oag  as  the  danger  continued,  she  regu- 
larly supplied  him  with  books  and  provistcms,  washed  his  feet, 
managed  his  correspondence,  and  dexterously  concealed  from 
the  eye  of  suspicion  this  familiar  and  solitaiy  intercourse  be- 
tween a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most  unblemished 
chastity,  and  a  female  wliose  charms  might  excite  the  most 
dangerous  emotions. ^^^  During  the  six  years  of  persecution 
and  exile,  Athanasius  repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and  faithful 
companion;  and  the  formal  declaration,  that  he  saw  the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,^^'  forces  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  secretly  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convoca- 
tion. The  advantage  of  personally  negotiating  with  his 
friends,  and  "bf  observing  and  improving  the  divisions  of  his 
enemies,  might  justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and 
dangerous  an  enterprise :  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by 
trade  and  navigation  with  every  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean. 

^*^  Rufin.  1.  i.  c  18.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  10.  This  and  the  following 
story  will  be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius 
always  inhabited  the  asylum  which  he  accidentally  or  oocasionally 
had  used. 

*«*  Pahidius,  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  136,  in  Vit.  Patnim,  p.  776,)  the 
original  author  of  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who 
in  her  old  age  still  remembered  with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honorable 
a  connection.  I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacy  of  Baroniua,  Valeaus, 
Tillcmont,  &C.,  who  almost  reject  a  story  bo  unworthy,  as  they  deenn 
It,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

^^  Athuias.  torn.  i.  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemont,  (torn.  viii.  p 
1 197,)  that  his  expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  seore^ 
risit  to  the  synods. 
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From  the  depth  of  his  inaccessible  retreat  the  intrepid  primate 
waged  an  incessant  and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  of 
the  Arians ;  and  his  seasonable  writings,  which  were  dili« 
gently  circulated  and  eagerly  perused,  contributed  to  unite 
and  animate  the  orthodox  party.  In  his  public  apologies, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  himself,  he  sometimes 
affected  the  pmise  of  moderation  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in 
secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed  Constantius  as  a 
weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his  family,  Xh% 
tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  Antichrist  of  the  church.  In 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch,  who  had 
chastised  the  rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of 
Sylvanus,  wlio  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetra- 
nk>,  and  vanquished  in  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnentius, 
received  from  an  invisible  hand  a  wound,  which  he  could 
neither  heal  nor  revenge ;  and  the  son  of  Constantino  was  the 
first  of  the  Christian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength  of 
those  principles,  which,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  could  resist 
the  most  violent  exertions  ^^  of  the  civil  power. 

The  persecution  of  Athanasius,  and  of  so  many  respectable 
bishops,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
for  the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  subject  of 
indignation  and  discontent  to  all  Christians,  except  those  who 
were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  The  people  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  their  faithful  pastors,  whose  banishment 
was  usually  followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  ^^  into  the 
episcopal  chair;  and  loudly  complained,  that  the  right  of  elec- 
tion was  violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a 
mercenary  usurper,  whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose 
principles  were  suspected.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the 
world,  that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of 

^**  The  epistle  of  AthanasiuB  to  the  monks  is  filled  with  reproaohet, 
which  the  pablie  must  feel  to  be  true,  (vol.  i.  p.  834,  866 ;)  and,  ia 
compliment  to  his  readers,  he  has  introduced  the  comparisons  of 
Pharaoh,  Ahab^  Belshassar,  &&  The  boldness  of  Hilary  was  attend- 
ed with  leas  danger,  if  he  published  his  invectiye  in  Oanl  after  the 
revolt  of  Julian;  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius,  and 
almost  challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont,  torn. 
viL  p.  906. 

^  Athanasius  (tom.  L  p.  811)  complains  In  general  of  this  practice, 
which  he  aftowards  exemplifies  (p.  861)  in  the  pretended  election 
gf  Feliz.  Three  eunuchs  represented  the  Roman  people,  and 
Jiiee  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  assumed  the  functions  of  ths 
bjshopa  of  the  Suburbicarian  provincea. 

30» 
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thei:  ecclesiastical  governor,  by  publicly  testifying  iheii  dis- 
sent, or  by  totally  separating  themselves  frOm  his  communkm 
The  first  of  these  methods  was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  prac* 
ti:$ed  with  such  succc^sh,  that  it  was  soon  diffused  over  the 
Christian  world.  The  doxology,  or  sacred  h3rmn,  which  cele- 
brates the  ghry  of  the  Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but 
material,  inflections ;  and  the  substance  of  an  orthodosc,  or  aa 
heretical,  creed,  may  be  expressed  by  the  difierence  of  a  dis- 
junctive, or  a  copulative,  particle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a 
more  regular  psalmody,^^^  were  introduced  into  tlie  public 
service  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active  lay 
men,  who  were  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Under  theii 
conduct  a  swarm  of  monks  issued  from  the  adjacent  desert, 
bands  of  welUdisciplined  singers  were  stationed  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antioch,  the  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,^^^  was  triumphantly  chanted  by  a  full  chorus 
of  voices ;  and  the  Catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
venerable  Eustathius.  The  same  zeal  which  inspired  their 
songs  prompted  the  more  scrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox 
party  to  form  separate  assemblies,  which  were  governed  by 
the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled  bishop  allowed  tbo 
election  and  consecration  of  a  new  episcopal  pastor.'^     The 

'^  Thomassin  (Discipline  dc  TEglise,  torn.  L  L  ii.  c.  72,  73,  p.  9(^6— 
984)  has  collected  many  curious  fiicts  concerning  the  origin  and 
proffrees  of  church  singing,  both  in  the  East  and  West.* 

*«^  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Godofroy  has  examined  this  subject 
with  singular  accuracy,  (p.  147,  &c.)  There  were  three  heterodox 
forms  :  "To  the  Father  by  the  Son,  atid  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;-  "To 
the  Father,  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghost; "  and  ^f  To  the  Father  m 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

*^  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Constantinc^ 
the  rigid  party  of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards 
degenerated  into  a  schism,  and  lasted  about  fourscore  years.  Ses 
TiUemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  p.  85—64,  1137—1158,  torn.  tiiL 
p.  637 — 632,  1314 — 1332.  In  many  ohurches,  the  Arians  and 
Homoousians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  oommunioHt  continued 
for  some  time  to  join  in  prayer.    Philostorgius,  L  iii.  c.  14. 


*  Ariut  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  this  means 
of  impressing  his  doctrines  on  the  popular  ear :  he  com^sed  songs  for 
sailors,  millers,  and  travellers,  and  set  tnem  to  common  airs ;  "  beguiling 
the  ign  )rant,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  music,  into  the  impiety  of  his  doc- 
trines.' Philostorgius,  ii.  2.  Arian  singers  used  to  parade  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  by  night,  till  Chrysostom  arrayed  against  them  a  band 
of  orthodox  choristers.    Sozomen,  viii.  8.  •— M. 
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revolutions  of  the  court  multipliei  the  number  of  pretenders; 
and  the  same  city  was  oAen  disputed,  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or  even  four,  bishops,  who  exercised 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  their  respective  followers,  and 
alternately  lost  and  regained  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
church.  The  abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman 
government  new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of 
civil  society  were  torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  fac- 
tions ;  and  the  obscure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have  sur- 
veyed the  elevation  and  fall  of  successive  emperors,  imagined 
and  experienced,  that  his  own  life  and  fortune  were  connected 
with  the  interests  of  a  popular  ecclesiastic.  The  example  of 
the  two  capitals,  Bomo  and  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  rep-' 
resent  the  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind, 
under  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

L  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  station 
and  his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of 
a  great  people  ;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the  prayers,  the 
menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the 
eimuchs  had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the 
well-grounded  apprehension  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use 
the  utmost  precautions  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
capital  was  invested  on  every  side,  and  the  prefect  was  com- 
manded to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  either  by  stratagem 
or  by  open  force.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Liberius,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftly 
conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  before  their 
consternation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  soon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  banishment  into  Tbrace,  a  general  assembly 
was  convened,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by 
a  public  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never 
to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Pslix ;  who,  by  the  influence  of 
the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  consecrated 
within  the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  their  pious  obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken; 
and  when  Constantius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
importunate  solicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  preserved,  as 
the  last  remnant  of  their  anc  ent  freedom,  the  right  of  treating 
their  sovereign  with  familiar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many 
of  the  senators  and  most  honorable  citizens,  after  pressing 
their  husbands  to  Intercede  in  favor  of  Liberius,  were  advised 
fr^  undertake  a  coramissii  n,  which  in  their  hands  would  b3 
le»  dangerous,  and  might  prove  more  successful.     The  era- 
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peror  received  with  politeness  these  female  deputies,  whose 
wealth  aod  dignity  were  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  theii 
dress  and  ornaments:  he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution 
of  following  their  beloved  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  earth ;  and  consented  that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and 
Paelix,  should  govern  in  peace  their  respective  congregations. 
But  the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practice, 
and  even  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  times,  that  when  the 
answer  of  Constantius  was  publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of 
Rome,  so  reasonable  a  project  of  accommodation  was  rejected 
with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  eager  vehemence  which 
animated  the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  hone- 
race,  was  now  directed  towards  a  different  object;  and  the 
Circus  resounded  with  the  shout  of  thousands,  who  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  "  One  God,  One  Christ,  One  Bishop  !**  The  zeal 
of  the  Roman  people  in  the  cause  of  Liberius  was  not  con- 
fined to  words  alone ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  sedition 
which  they  excited  soon  aAer  the  departure  of  Constantius 
determined  that  prince  to  accept  the  submission  of  the  exiled 
prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the 
capital.  Afler  some  ineffectual  resistance,  his  rival  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the  emperor  and  the 
power  of  the  opposite  faction ;  the  adherents  of  Faelix  were 
inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the 
baths,  and  even  in  the  churches ;  and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon 
the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop,  renewed  the  horrid  image  of 
the  massacres  of  Marius,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.^^ 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  mcrease  of  Christians  under 
the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong  and 
powerful  faction  of  Infidels,  who  envied  the  prosperity,  and 
who  ridiculed,  even  in  their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes 
of  the  church.  Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  bom  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  faith.  The 
capital  of  the  East  had  never  been  polluted  by  the  worship  of 
idols ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  opinions,  the  virtues,  and  the  passions,  which  distinguished 


■^  See,  on  this  ecclesiastical  revolutLon  of  Rome,  Ammianus,  zt.  7. 
Athanas.  torn.  1.  p.  834,  861.  Sosomen,  L  iv.  c.  15.  Iheodoret,  L  n. 
e.  17.  Siilp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  L  ii  p.  413.  Hieronym.  Chron.  Har- 
eeLin.  et  Faustin.  IdbelL  p.  3,  4.  llllemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  vL  n. 
MS. 
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the  CliristiaDs  of  that  age  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  AAei 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  episcopal  throne  was  disputed  b} 
Paul  and  Macedonius.  By  their  a&eal  and  abilities  they  both 
deserved  the  eminent  station  to  which  they  aspired ;  and  if  the 
moral  character  of  Macedonius  was  less  exceptionable,  his 
competitor  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  election  and  a  more 
orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the  calendar  among  sainUi 
and  nuutyrs,  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  Arians.  In 
the  space  of  fourteen  years  he  was  five  times  driven  from  his 
throne ;  to  which  he  was  more  frequently  restored  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  people,  than  by  the  permission  of  the  prince; 
and  the  power  of  Macedonius  could  be  secured  only  by  the 
death  of  his  rival.  The  unfortunate  Paul  was  dragged  in 
chains  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  most 
desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,^'®  confined  in  a  dark  and 
narrow  dungeon,  leA  six  days  without  food,  and  at  length 
strangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  principal  ministers 
of  the  emperor  Constantius.^^^  The  first  blood  which  stained 
the  new  capital  was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest;  and 
many  persons  were  slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.  The  commission  of  enforcing 
a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul,  had  been  intrusted  to 
Hermogenes,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  exe- 
cution of  it  was  fatal  to  himself.  The  Catholics  rose  in  the 
defence  of  their  bishop ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  con- 
somed ;  the  first  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged 
by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after 
he  expired,  his  lifeless  corpse  was  expoeeid  to  their  wanton 


^'^  Cacvsus  was  the  last  stage  of  his  life  and  saffsiings.  The  situ- 
ation of  that  lonely  town,  on  5ie  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and 
the  lioaser  Armenia,  has  occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity; 
but  we  are  directed  to  the  tme  spot  by  the  course  of  the  Roman 
road  from  Cesarea  to  Anaxarbus.  See  Cellarii  Geograph.  torn.  iL  p. 
213.     Wesseling  ad  Itinerar.  p.  179,  703. 

^*  AthanasiuB  (torn.  L  p.  703,  813,  814)  affirms,  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms,  that  Paul  was  murdered ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  common 
fame,  but  even  to  the  imsuspicious  testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of 
the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  he  acknowledges  that  the  heretics  attrib- 
uted to  disease  the  death  of  the  hishop  of  Qonstantinople.  Athan»- 
sius  «is  seryilcly  copied  by  Socrates,  (L  ii  c.  26  ;)  but  Sosomen,  whe 
disooveis  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (L  it.  c  2)  to  insinuate  a 
fmident  doubt. 
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insults.  1^  The  fate  of  Heimogenes  instructed  Philip,  the 
PrsDtonan  prsfect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on  a  simllat 
occtision.  In  the  most  gentle  and  honorable  terms,  he  required 
the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  which  had 
a  private  communication  with  the  palace  and  the  sea.  A 
Teasel,  which  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs,  immediately 
hoisted  sail ;  and,  while  the  people  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
meditated  sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already  embarked  on 
his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.  They  soon  beheld,  with  surpiise 
and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown  open,  and  the 
usurper  Macedonius  seated  by  the  side  of  the  prefect  on  a 
lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of  guards  with 
drawn  swords.  The  military  procession  advanced  towards 
the  cathedral ;  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly  rushed  to 
occupy  that  important  post ;  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ^fty  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the  tumult. 
Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regular  force,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  clamor 
and  sedition ;  and  the  causes  which  appeared  the  least  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  dispute,  were  sufficient  to  nourish 
and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in 
which  the  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been  deposited 
was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishop  transported  those  ven- 
erable remains  into  the  church  of  St.  Acacius.  This  prudent 
and  even  pious  measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profana- 
tion by  the  whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoouasan 
doctrine.  The  factions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  conse- 
erated  ground  was  used  as  their  field  of  battle ;  and  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as.a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed 
with  a  stream  of  blood,  which  filled  the  porticos  and  the  adja- 
cent courts.  The  writer  who  should  impute  these  tumults 
solely  to  a  religious  principle,  would  betray  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  motive  which  misled  the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence 
which  d  sguised  the  licentiousness  of  passion,  suppressed  the 


iM  AmmiAiiuB  (ziv.   10)  refers  to  Ids  own  account  of  this  tragic 
ent.    But  wc  no  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history.* 


event. 


*  The  morder  of  Hermogenes  took  plaee  at  the  first  expulsion  of  FUn 
xrom  the  see  of  Ccnstantinople. — M. 
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lemone  which,  in  another  cause,  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
rage  of  the  Christians  of  Constantinople.^^ 

The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constantius,  which 
did  not  always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance, 
was  justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and  the 
criminal  behavior  of  a  faction,  which  opposed  the  authority 
and  religion  of  their  sovereign.  The  ordinary  punishments 
of  death,  exile,  and  confiscation,  were  inflicted  with  partial 
rigor;  and  the  Greeks  still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two 
clerks,  a  reader,  and  a  sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  an  edict  of  Constantius  against  the  Catholics, 
which  luis  not  jiieen  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  those  who  refused  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  bish- 
ops, and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the 
immunities  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  rights  of  Christians;  they 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  churches 
and  were  strictly  prohibited  from  holding  their  assemblies 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  execution  of  this  unjust 
law,  ID  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius ;  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  directed  to  obey  his  commands ;  and  the  cruelties  exer- 
cised by  this  Semi- Arian  tyrant  in  the  support  of  the  Ho' 
moioutionj  exceeded  the  commission,  and  disgraced  the  reign, 
of  Constantius.  The  sacraments  of  the  church  were  admin- 
istered to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the  vocation,  and 
abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.  The  rites  of  baptism 
were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who,  for  that  purpose, 
had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  parents ;  the 
mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open  by  a  wooden 
engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced  down  their 
throat ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either  burnt  with 
red-hot  egg-shells,  or  inhumanly  compressed  between  sharp 
and  heavy  boards.^^    The  Novatians  of  Constantinople  and 

^  See  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  6,  7.  12, 13, 15, 16,  26,  27,  38,  and  Sozomen, 
L  in.  8,  4,  7,  9,  L  It.  c.  iL  21.  The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantino- 
ple, of  which  Photliis  has  made  an  abstract,  (Phot.  Bibliot.  p.  1419 — 
1430,)  are  an  indifferent  copy  of  these  historians;  but  a  modem 
Greek,  who  conld  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without  adding  &bles  and 
ttiracles,  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. 

'^  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  27,  38.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  21.  The  prmcipa« 
assistants  of  Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two 
bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cyzicus,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  vir- 
^os,  and  especially  for  their  charity.    1  cannot  forbear  reminding  Uie 
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the  adjacent  country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  Ho- 
moousian  standard,  deserved  to  be  confounded  with  the  Catho- 
lics themselves.  Macedonius  was  informed,  that  a  large 
district  of  Paphlagonia^^  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
those  sectaries.  He  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate 
them ;  and  as  he  distrusted,  on  this  occasion,  the  efficacy  of 
an  ecclesiastical  mission,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand legionaries  to  march  against  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the 
territory  of  Mantinium  under  his  spiritual  dominion.  The 
Novatian  peasants,  animated  by  despair  and  religious  fury, 
boldly  encountered  the  invaders  of  their  county ;  and  tliough 
many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Koman  Icgiotu 
were  vanquished  by  an  irregular  multitude,  armed  only  with 
scythes  and  axes;  and,  except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an 
ignominious  flight,  four  thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  successor  of  Constantius  has  expressed, 
in  a  concise  but  lively  manner,  some  of  the  theological  calami- 
ties which  aiRicted  the  empire,  and  more  especially  the  East, 
in  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions, 
and  of  those  of  his  eunuchs :  ^  Many  were  imprisoned,  and  per- 
secuted, and  driven  into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who  are 
styled  heretics,  were  massacl^,  particularly  at  Cyzicus,  and 
at  Samosata.  In  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Gallatia,  and  in  nuiny 
other  provinces,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste,  and  utterly 
destroyed.'** 

While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controversy  consumed  the 
vitals  of  the  empire,  the  African  provinces  were  infested  by 
their  peculiar  enemies,  the  savage  fanatics,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Circumeellions^  formed  the  strength  and  scandal  of 
the  Donatist  party.'^'     The  severe  execution  of  the  laws  of 

reader,  that  the  differonce  between  the  nomoousion  and  Bomoiounou, 
is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

iM  -^Q  m-Q  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In 
speaking  of  these  four  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
the  autJior  of  the  acts  of  St.  Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  a^c^oc, 
fukuYY'f^  roYfuara,  which  Nicephorus  very  properly  translates  <Ao«> 
$ands.    Vales,  ad  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 

>M  Julian.  EpistoL  111.  p.  436,  edit.  Spanheim. 

**^  See  Optatus  Milevitanus,  (particularly  iii.  4,)  with  the  Donatist 
history,  by  M.  Dupin,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  edi- 
tion.  The  numerous  circumstances  which  Augustin  has  mentioned, 
of  the  fury  of  the  Circumcellions  against  others,  and  against  them- 
selves, have  been  laboriously  collected  by  Tillemont,  M6m.  Kecles 
torn.  vi.  p.  147 — 165 ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  doaigni 
exposed  the  injuries  which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 
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dmstantine  had  excited  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  resistance ', 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  son  Constans,  to  restore  the  unity  of 
the  church,  exasperated  the  sentiments  of  mutual  hatred,  which 
had  first  occasioned  the  separation  ;  and  the  methods  of  force 
and  corruption  employed  hy  the  two  Imperial  commissioners, 
Paul  and  Macarius,  furnished  the  schismatics  with  a  specious 
contrast  between  the  maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct 
of  their  pretended  successors.**^  The  peasants  who  inhabited 
the  villages  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  were  a  ferocious  race, 
who  had  been  imperfectly  reduced  under  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  laws ;  who  were  imperfectly  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  who  were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause  of  their  Donatist  teachers.  They  indignantly 
supported  the  exile  of  their  bishops,  thp  demolition  of  their 
churches,  and  the  interruption  of  their  secret  assemblies.  The 
violence  of  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained 
by  a  military  guard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  blood  of  some  popular  ecclesiastics,  which  had 
been  shed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an 
eager  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  these  holy  martyrs. 
By  their  own  cruelty  and  rashness,  the  ministers  of  persecution 
sometimes  provoked  their  fate ;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental 
tumult  precipitated  the  criminals  into  despair  and  rebellion. 
Driven  from  their  native  villages,  the  Donatist  peasants  as- 
nembled  in  formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  Getulian  desert ; 
and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of  labor  for  a  life  of  idleness 
and  rapine,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion, 
and  faintly  condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders 
of  the  Circumcellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the 
saints ;  their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  swords  and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club, 

^  It  is  amufting  enough  to  observe  the  langiutge  of  opposite  par- 
ties, when  they  speak^of  the  same  men  and  things.  Qratus,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  begins  the  acclamationB  of  an  orthodox  synod,  **  Gratias 
Deo  omnipotenti  et  Christu  Jesu  .  .  .  qui  imperavit  religiosisiimo 
Constanti  Imperatori,  ut  votam  goreret  unitatis,  et  mitteret  ministioa 
tancti  operis  famuloM  Dei  Paulum  et  Macarium."  Monument.  Vet 
ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  313.  **  Ecce  subito,"  (says  the  Donatist  authoi 
of  the  Passion  of  Marculus,  "  de  Constantis  regis  tyrannicd  dome .  .  . 
pollutnm  Macarianse  persecutionis  murmur  increpuit,  ct  duabtu  besiiia 
sd  Africam  missis,  eodem  scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo,  cxecrandum 
pnmus  ac  dinim  ecdesie  certamen  indictum  est ;  nt  populus  Cliris- 
tianQs  ad  unionem  cum  traditoribus  faciendam,  nudatis  militum  gla- 
diis  et  draconum  pra^sontibus  signis,  et  tubarum  vocibus  cogeretur.' 
Ifonnment.  p.  304. 
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which  tliey  teimed  an  hraeLiU;  and  the  well-knowD  womA 
of  *  Praise  be  to  God,'*  which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war, 
difTused  consternation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa. 
At  first  their  depredations  were  colored  by  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity; but  they  soon  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence, 
indulged  without  control  their  intemperance  and  ararice,  bunit 
the  villages  which  they  had  pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licen- 
tious tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The  occupations  of  hus- 
liandry,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  were  interrupted; 
and  as  the  CircumceUions  pretended  to  restore  the  primitive 
equality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  of  civil  society, 
they  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the  slaves  and  debtors,  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  standard.  When  they  were 
not  resisted,  they  usually  contented  themselves  with  [Auoder, 
but  the  slightest  opposition  provoked  them  to  acts  of  violence 
and  murder ;  and  some  Catholic  priests,  who  had  imprudently 
signalized  their  zeal,  were  tortured  by  the  fanatics  with  the 
most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity.  The  spirit  of  the  Circum- 
ceUions was  not  always  exerted  against  their  defenceless 
enemies ;  they  engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops 
of  the  province;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they 
actacKed  m  the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful  valor,  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  Imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  received,  and  they  soon  deserved,  the 
same  treatment  which  might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert.  The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur, 
either  by  the  sword,  the  axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the  measures  of 
retaliation  were  multiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggra- 
vated the  horrors  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual 
forgiveness.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
example  of  the  CircumceUions  has  been  renewed  in  the  per- 
secution, the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Camisards ;  and  if  the  fanatics  of  Languedoc  surpassed  those 
of  Nuniidia,  by  their  military  achievements,  the  Africaqa  main- 
tained their  fierce  independence  with  more  resolution  and 
perseverance.*^ 

Such  disorders  are  the  natural  efiects  of  religious  tyranny . 
but  the  rage  of  the  Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a 
very  extraordinary  kind ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed 
among  them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surely  be 

*^  The  liiatoire  des  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  Yillefoinche, 
1760|  may  be  recommended  as  accurate  and  impartiaL  It  requira 
•ome  attention  to  discover  the  religion  of  the  author. 
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pttFalleled  in  any  country  or  in  any  age.  Many  jf  these 
iuiatics  \iere  poesessed  with  the  horror  of  life,  and  the  desin^ 
of  ma  rdom ;  and  they  deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what 
means,  or  by  what  han<ib,  they  perished,  if  their  ccMidvict  was 
sanctified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory 
of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness. ^^  Some- 
times they  rudely  disturbed  the  festivals,  and  profaned  the 
temples  of  Paganism,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  mos 
aealous  of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  insulted  honor  of  thei 
gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their  way  into  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  compelled  the  affrighted  judge  to  give  orders  for 
their  immediate  execution.  They  frequently  stopped  travellers 
on  the  public  highways,  and  obliged  them  to  inflict  the  stroke 
of  martyrdom,  by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  if  they  consented, 
and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if  they  refused  to  grant  so 
very  singular  a  favor.  When  they  were  disappointed  of  every 
other  resource,  they  announced  the  day  on  which,  in  the 
presence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they  should  cast  them- 
selves headlong  from  some  lofty  rock ;  and  many  precipices 
were  shown,  which  had  acquired  fame  by  the  number  of  re- 
ligious suicides.  In  the  actions  of  these  desperate  enthusiasts, 
who  were  admired  by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  -yf  God,  and 
abhcMrred  by  the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  r  n  impartial 
philosopher  may' discover  die  influence  and  the  last  abuse  of 
that  inflexible  spirit,  which  was  originally  derived  from  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions,  which  dis- 
tracted the  peace,  and  dishonored  the  triumph,  of  the  church, 
will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  Pagan  historian,  and  justify  the 
complaint  of  a  venerable  bishop.  The  experience  of  Am- 
mianus  haci  convinced  him,  that  the  enmity  of  the  Christians 
towards  each  other,  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts 
against  man;i^^  and  Gregory  Naziameen  most  pathetically 
laments,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by  dis- 
cord, into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tempest,  and 
of  hell  itself.i^    The  fierce  and  partial  writers  of  the  times. 

***  The  Donatift  stticides  alleged  in  their  justification  the  example 
«if  Raaaa,  which  is  related  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Che  Maccabees. 

*^  Nnllns  infestas  hominibns  bcstias,  ut  sunt  sibi  feralea  plerique 
Chriatianorum,  expertns.    Ammian.  xxiL  5. 

***  Qregor.  Na&anzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  See  TiIl0Oiont»  torn.  vL  p. 
501,  qnarto  edit. 
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afiGi-ibing  aU  virtue  to  themselves,  and  imputing  all  guilt  ta 
their  ad\  crsaries,  have  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels  and 
dsmons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject  such  pure  and  per- 
fect monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will  impute  an  equal,  or 
at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good  and  evil  to  the 
hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed  the  appellatioos 
of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  religion,  and  the  same  civil  society.  Their  hopes  and 
fears  in  the  present,  or  in  a  future  life,  were  balanced  in  the 
same  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error  might  be  innocent 
the  faith  sincere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  corrupt.  Their 
passions  were  excited  by  similar  objects;  and  they  might 
alternately  abuse  the  favor  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people. 
The  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the  Anans 
could  not  influence  their  moral  character;  and  they  were 
alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant  spirit  which  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  pure  and  simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence,  has  prefixed 
to  his  own  history  the  honorable  epithets  of  political  and 
philosophical,^^  accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montesquieu, 
for  neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  emf  ire,  a  law  of  Constantine,  by  which  the  exercise  of 
the  Pagar  worship  was  absolutely  suppressed,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of 
temples,  and  of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  induced  him 
to  acquiesce  in  the  ambiguous  testimony  of  those  ecclesiastics, 
who  have  too  lightly  ascribed  to  their  favorite  hero  the  merit 
of  a  general  persecution.'^  Instead  of  alleging  this  imagi- 
nary law,  which  would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  Imperia. 
codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  original  epistle,  which 
Constantine  addressed  to  the  followers  of  tn<>  ancient  religion ; 

at  a  time  when  he  no  longer  disguised  his  conversion,  nor 

< 

'"  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  EtablissemecB  des  Buzo- 
p6en8  dans  lee  deux  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 

^**  According  to  EuaeNuB,  (in  Vlt.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  46,)  the  em- 
pnpor  prohibited,  both  in  citieB  and  in  the  country,  xa  fkvoaqa  ...  . 
T»J(  Riimh>Xari^%ta^ ;  the  abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatry.  Socra- 
ten  (L  i.  c.  17)  and  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  r  4,  6)  have  represented  the  con- 
duct of  Constantine  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and  history ;  which 
has  been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (L  v.  c.  21)  and  Orosiua,  (tIL  28.) 
Turn  deinde  (says  the  latter)  primus  Constantinus  Ju»to  ordine  et  ^m 
Ticem  vertit  edicto ;  siquidem  statuit  citra  uDam  hominum  cedeiiu 
oaganorum  templa  claudL 
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dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts,  in 
the  most  pressing  terms,  the  Subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  master ;  biit  .he  declares,  that 
those  who  still  refase  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  celestial  light, 
may  freely  enjoy  their  temples  and '  their  fancied  gods.  A 
report,  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  suppressed-,  is 
formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himself,  who  wisely 
assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  moderation,  the  invincible  force 
of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and  of  superstition.^^^  Without  vio< 
lating  the  sanctity  of  his  promise,  without  alarming  the  feari 
of  the  Pagans,  the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric 
of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  which  he  occa* 
sioQally  exercised,  though  they  were  secretly  prompted  by  a 
Christian  zeal,  were  colored  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice 
and  the  public  good ;  and  while  Constantino  designed  to  ruin 
the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  the  an* 
cient  religion.  After  the  example  of  the'  wisest  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, he  condemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties; 
the  occult  and  impious  arts  of  divination ;  which  excited  the 
vain  hopes,  and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those 
who  were  discontented  with  their  present  condition.  An  ig- 
nominious silence  was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  which  had 
been  publicly  convicted  of  fraud  and  falsehood  ;  the  efiemi- 
nate  priests  of  the  Nile  were  abolished;  and  Constantino 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  Roman  censor,  when  he  gave 
orders  for  the  demolition  of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia ;  in 
which  every  mode  of  prostitution  was  devoutly  practised  in 
the  face  of  day,  and  to  the  honor  of  Venus. ^^  The  Imperial 
city  of  Constantinople  was,  in  some  measure,  raised  at  the 
expense,  and  was  adorned  with  the  spoils,  of  the  opulent 
temples  of  Greece  and  Asia;  the  sacred  property  was  confis- 
cated ;  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported,  with 
rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who  cons'dered  them  aa 

'  ■        ■         ■ 

***  See  EnsebiiiB  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c*  56,  60.  In  the  sermon 
to  the  aasembly  of  saints,  whioh  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  wm 
mature  in  years  and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  zii.)  that 
they  are  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  to  exercise  every  part  of 
their  religious  worship. 

^'^  See  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  iii.  c.  54—68,  and  L-It.  o. 
M,  25.    These  acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  suppres* 
rion  of  the  Bacchanals,  and  the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  hj 
«hs  magistrates  of  Pagan  Rome. 
— •*"  31  • 
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objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiosity  ;  the  gold  and  silver 
were  restored  to  circulation ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  bishops, 
and  the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratify- 
ing, at  once,  their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resentment 
But  these  depredations  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
Roman  world ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long  since  accus- 
tomed to  endure  the  same  sacrilegious  rapine,^  from  the  tyramiy 
of  princes  and  proconsuls,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  any 
design  to  subvert  the  established  religion.^^ 

The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father, 
with  more  zeal,  and  with  less  discretion.  The  pretences  of 
rapine  and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied ;  ^^  every 
mdulgence  was  shown  to  the  illegal  behavior  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disadvantage  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  and  the  demolition,  of  the  temples  was  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  auspicious  events  of  the  reign  of  Constans  and  Con- 
stantius.^^^  The  name  of  Constantius  is  prefixed  to  a  concise 
law,  which  might  have^superseded  the  necessity  d  any  fatuie 
prohibitions.  ^  It  is  our  pleasure,  that  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
cities,  the  temples  be  immediately  shut,  and  carefully  guarded, 
that  none  may  have  the  power  of  (^enduig.  It  is  likewise 
our  pleasure,  that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain  from  sacri- 
fices. If  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him 
feel  the  swonl  of  vengeance,  and  af^r  his  execution,  let  his 
property  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use.  We  denounce  the 
same  penalties  against  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they 
neglect  to  punish  the  criminals.^^  ^^^     But  there  is  the  strongest 

*^  Eusebius  (in  Vit  Constan.  L  iii.  c.  54)  and  LibaniuB  (Orat.  pro 
TempliB,  p.  9,  lOf  edit.  Gothofired)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege 
of  ConstautiiM,  which  they  viewed  in  very  different  lights.  The  l^ 
ter  expressly  declares,  that  **  he  made  use  of  the  sacred  money,  but 
made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship ;  the  temples  indeed  were 
impoverished,  but  the  sacred  rites  were  perfoimed  there."  Lard- 
ner^s  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  iv.  p.  140. 

***  Ammianus  (zxii.  4^  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were 
spoliis  templorum  pastL  Libanius  says  (Orat.  pro  Temp  1.  p.  23)  that 
the  emperor  often  gave  away  a^temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  hotae,  or  a 
slare,  or  a  gold  cup ;  but  the  devout  philosopher  takes  care  to  ibserre, 
that  these  sacrilegious  fiivorites  very  seldom  prospered. 

'**  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodos.  tom.  vL  p.  262.  libka.  Orsu 
Parental  c.  x.  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsec.  tom.  vii.  p.  235. 

*^  Placuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  imiversis  claudi  protinus 
templa,  et  accessu  vetitis  omnibus  licentiam  deHnquendi  perditia 
'ibnegarL  Volumus  etiam  cunctos  a  aacri^ciia  abetinere.  Q«cd  siquis 
aUquid  forte  hi\juamodi  pexpetiaveiit,  gladio  Btsnatur:  jacnitstes 
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reason  to  believe,  that  this  formidable  edict  was  either  com* 
posed  without  beiog  published,  or  was  published  without  being 
executed.  The  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  which 
are  still  extant  of  brass  and  inarble,  continue  to  prove  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  In  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  a  great  number  of 
temples  were  respected,  or  at  least  were  spared ;  and  the  de- 
vout multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  of  festi- 
vals, and  of  processions,  by  the  permission,  or  by  the  con 
ntvance,  of  the  civil  governmeQt.  About  four  years  after  the 
supposed  date  of  this  bloody  edict,  Constantius  visited  the 
temples  of  Rome ;  and  the  decency  oif  his  behavior  is  recom- 
mended by  a  paf^  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  imi- 
tation of  succeeding  princes.  "  That  emperor,^*  says  Sym- 
machus,  ^^  suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  virgins  to  remain 
inviolate  ;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on  the  nobles 
of  Rome,  granted  the  customary  allowance  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  public  rites  and  sacriiioes ;  and,  though  he  had 
embraced  a  different  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive 
the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity."  ^^*  The 
senate  still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by  solemn  decrees,  the 
divine  memory  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  Constantine  himself 
was  associated,  aAer  his  death,  to  those  gods  whom  he  had 
renounced  and  insulted  during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns, 
the  prerogatives,  of  sovereign  pontiff,  which  had  been  in- 
stituted by  Numa,  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were  accepted, 
without  hesitation,  by  seven  Christian  emperors;  who  were 
invested  with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  the  religion  which 
they  had  deserted,  than  over  that  which  they  professed. ^"^^ 
-  -  -  -        -       -  -  - 

etiam  perempti  fUoo  decemimua  vindicari :  et  similiter  adflisi  rectoret 
proTinciarumsi  facinora  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod.  llieodos.  1.  xvi. 
at.  z.  leg.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in  the 
date  of  this  extravagant  law ;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the 
negligence  of  magistrates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M. 
de  Ift^astie  (M6m.  de  TAcademie,  torn.  xv.  p.  98)  conjectures,  with  a 
show  of  reason,  fhat  this  was  no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a  law,  the 
beads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis  Memorie, 
among  the  papers  of  Constantius,  and  afterwards  inserted,  as  a  wor- 
thv  model,  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 

>7>  Sjrmmach.  EpistoL  x.  54. 

'^  llie  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  sur  le  Souverain 
Pontiflcat  des  Empereurs  Bomains,  (in  the  M6m.  de  T  Acad.  tom.  zv. 
p.  75 — 144,)  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  performance,  whidi 
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Tlie  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of  Pagan 
Ufn ;  ^^^  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was  less  Tigor^ 
ously  prosecuted   by  princes  and   bishops,  who  were  more 
immediately  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  dangier  of  domestic 
rebellion.     The  extirpation   of  idoltUry^"^*  might  have  been 

explains  the  state,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of  Paganism  from  Con- 
stantine  to  Gratian.  llie  assertion  oi  Zosimua,  that  Gratian  was  thia 
first  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  the  murmurs  of  bigotry  on  that  subject  are  almost  silenced. 

^'^  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  poffons  and  pagoMmm^  I 
shall  now  trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words. 
1.  i7uyi7,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a 
fountain;  and  the  rural  neighborhood,  which  fr^uented  the  Bam« 
fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  of  paptu  and  paffatu,  (Fes* 
tu8  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  VirgiL  Georgic  ii.  382.)  2.  By  an  easy 
extension  of  the  word,  poffan  and  rural  became  almost  synonymous* 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxviii.  6  ;)  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that 
name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  peaumU  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  3.  The  amazing  increase  of  the  military  order 
introduced  the  necessity  of  a  oorrelatiTe  term,  (Hume's  Essays,  voL  L 
p.  565  ;)  and  all  the  people  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the  serrice  of  tbA 
prince  were  branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithets  of  pagans.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ui.  24,  43,  77.    JuvenaL  Satir.  16.    Tertullian  de  Pallio,  c  4.) 

4.  The  CThristians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  their  adveraaiies,  who 
refused  his  eacrametU,  or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve  the 
metaphorical  name  of  pagans  ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (A.  D.  365)  into  Imperial 
laws  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18)  and  theological  vmtings. 

5.  Christianity  gradually  filled  the  cities  of  the  empire :  the  old  re- 
ligion, in  the  time  of  Prudentis  (advers.  Symmachum,  1.  i.  ad  fin.)  and 
Orosius,  (in  Prsefiit.  Hist.,)  retired  and  languished  in  obscure  villages ; 
and  the  word  poffatUp  with  its  new  signification,  reverted  to  its  primi- 
tive origin.  6.  Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  fiunily  has 
expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been  successively  applied  to 
all  the  idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the  old  and  new  world.  7.  The 
Latin  Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on  their  mortal  eno- 
mies,  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  piirest  Uniiarians  were  branded 
with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  and  paganism.  See  Gerard 
Vossiufl,  Etymologicon  ling^se  Latinse,  in  his  works,  tom.  i.  p.  420  ; 
Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250 ;  and 
Ducange,  Mediae  et  Infims  Latinitat.  Glossar. 

^'**  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  EiimSiot  and  Jtxr^tla 
were  ancient  and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness^ 
an  apparition,  (Homer.  Odys.  xi.  601,)  a  representation,  an  imaffet  se- 
ated either  by  fancy  or  art.  The  latter  denoted  any  sort  of  eervioe  oi 
slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  translated  the  Hebrew  Scripturea* 
restrained  the  use  of  these  words  TExod.  xx.  4,  5)  to  the  rcdigioua 
worship  of  an  image.  The  peouliax  idiom  of  the  HcUemsts,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and 
the  reproach  of   dolatry  (EidwlolarQ%ia)  has  stigmatized  that  visibis 
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jmlified  by  the  established  principles  of  intolerance :  but  the 
liostile  sects,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the  Imperial  court, 
were  mutually  apprehensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exas- 
perating, the  minds  of  a  powerful,  though  declining  faction 
Every  motive  of  authority  and  fashion,  of  interest  and  reason 
now  militated  on  the  side  of  Christianity ;  but  two  or  three 
generations  elapsed,  before  their  victorious  influence  was  uhi- 
vemlly  felt.  The  religion  which  had  so  long  and  so  lately 
lieen  established  in  the  Roman  empire  was  still  revered  by  a 
numerous  people,  less  attached  indeed  to  speculative  opinion 
than  to  ancient  custom.  The  honors  of  the  state  and  army 
were  indifferently  bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  Constantino 
and  Constantius ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge  and 
wealth  and  valor  was  still  engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism. 
The  superstition  of  the  senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  was  derived  from  very  different 
causes,  but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  provoked  by  the  insulting 
triumph  of  a  proscribed  sect;  and  their  hopes  were  revived 
by  the  well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  empire,  a  young  and  valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Graul 
from  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians,  had  secretly  embraced  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors. 

sod  algect  mode  of  nupentition,  whicti  Mine  sects  of  Christiauitv 
ihoiUd  not  hastil/  impute  to  the  polytheif ts  of  Qreeoe  and  Bomo. 
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CHAPTER  XXII- 

JULIAA  IS  DECLAKBD  BMPBROR  BT  THB  LEGIONS  OP  6A0I.. — 
HIS  CAXCB  AND  80CCBSS.  —  THB  DBATH  OF  C0NST>NTnr5. — 
CIVIL   ADMINISTBATION   OF  JTTLIAN. 

Whilb  the  Romans  languished  under  the  ignominious  tyr- 
anny of  eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were  r^ 
peated  with  transport  in  every  par^  of  the  empire,  except  in 
the  palace  of  Constantius.  The  barbarians  of  Germany  had 
felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the  arms  of  the  young  Csf^ar;  his 
soldiers  were  the  companions  of  his  victory;  the  grateful 
provincials  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign ;  but  the  favor- 
ites, who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were  ofiended  by  nis 
virtues ;  and  they  justly  considered  the  friend  of  the  people  as 
the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the  fame  of  Julian  was 
doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who  were  skilled  in  the 
language  of  satire,  tried  the  efficacy  of  those  arts  which  they 
had  so  often  practised  with  success.  They  easily  discovered, 
that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affectation :  the  ridic- 
ulcus  epithets  of  a  hairy  savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the 
purple,  were  applied  to  the  dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic 
warrior ;  and  his  modest  despatches  were  stigmatized  as  the 
vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious  Greek,  a  specula- 
tive soldier,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  amidst  the  grovee 
of  the  academy.^     The  voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at  length 

'  Oinnes  qui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adulandi  piofessares  jam 
docti,  recte  consulta,  prospereque  oompleta  yertebant  in  deridiculum : 
talia  sine  modo  Btrepentes  inBulse;  in  odium  venit  cum  Tictoriis 
suia ;  capella,  non  homo ;  ut  hirsutum  Jolianum  carpentea,  appellan- 
teaque  loquacem  talpam,  et  ^urpuratam  aimiam,  et  litterionem  Gnb- 
cum :  et  lua  congruentia  plunma  atque  yemacula  principi  reaonantes, 
aadire  h»c  taliaque  geatienti,  virtutea  ejua  obruere  verbia  impudenti- 
bu8  conabantur,  et  aegnem  inoesscntea  et  timidum  et  umbratilon, 
geataque  seoua  verbia  comptioribua  ezomantem.    Ammiaiiua,  a.  xvii. 


*  The  philosophera  retaliated  on  the  courtiers.  Marina  (says  Banaphis 
In  a  newly-discoTered  fragment)  was  wont  to  call  his  antagonist  Sylla  a 
beast  half  lion  and  half  fox.  Constantius  had  nothing  of  the  lian,  but  was 
surrounded  by  a  whole  Utter  of  foxes.  MaL  Script.  Bya  Nov.  Col.  ii.  SK. 
Niebuhr,  Bvaant.  Hist  06.  —  M 
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silenced  by  tl  e  shouts  of  victory ;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  painted  as  an  object  of 
contempt;  and  the  monarch  himself  was  meanly  ambitious  of 
stealing  from  his  lieutenant  the  honorable  reward  of  his  labors. 
Ill  the  letters  crowned  with  laurel,  which,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  were  addressed  to  the  provinces,  the  name  of  Julian 
was  omitted.  "  Constantius  had  made  his  dispositions  in  per- 
son ;  he  had  signalized  his  valor  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  kU 
military  conduct  had  secured  the  victory ;  and  the  captive 
king  of  the  barbarians  was  presented  to  him  on  the  field  of 
battle/'  from  which  he  was  at  that  time  distant  about  forty 
days'  jojmey.^  So  extravagant  a  fable  was  incapable,  how- 
ever, of  deceiving  the  public  credulity,  or  even  of  satisfying 
the  pride  of  the  emperor  hlhiself.  Secretly  conscious  that  thb 
applause  and  favor  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the  rising 
fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  sycophants,  who 
colored  their  mischievous  designs  with  the  fairest  aopearances 
of  truth  and  candor.^  Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits  of 
Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  populai 
fame,  superior  talents,  and  important  services  But  they 
darkly  insinuated,  that  the  virtues  of  the  Caesar  might  instantly 
be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the  inconstant 
multitude  should  prefer  their  inclinations  to, their  duty ;  or  if 
the  general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from  his 
allegianoe  by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  independent  greatness. 
The  personal  fears  of  Ck>nstantius  were  interpreted  by  his 
council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety ;  whilst  in 
private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he  disguised,  under  the 
less  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and 
envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable 
virtues  of  Julian. 

'  Ammian.  xvi,  12.  The  orator  Thcmistius  (It.  p.  57,  57)  believed 
whatever  was  contained  in  the  Imperial  letters,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  AureUus  Victor,  who  published 
his  Abridgment  in  the  last  vear  of  Constantius,  ascribes  the  German 
victories  to  the  toUdom  of  tne  emperor,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Csesar. 
Yet  the  historian^  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to  the  favor  or 
esteem  of  Julian  for  the  honor  of  a  brass  statue,  and  the  important 
offices  of  consular  of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  prsfect  of  the  city. 
Ammian.  zxi.  10. 

'  CaUldo  nocendi  artificio,  accusatoriam  dizitatem  laudum  titulis 
peragebant.  .  .  .  He  voces  fVierunt  ad  inflammanda  odia  probris 
eBmlbus  potcntiores.  See  Mamertin.  in  Actione  Oratiarum  m  Vet. 
Panegyr.  x:   6,  6.  J  7 
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The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  offered  a  specious  preti^oce  for  the 
design  which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial  ministers. 
They  resolved  to  disarm  the  Csssar ;  to  recall  those  faithful 
troops  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity  ;  and  to  employ,  in 
a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch,  the  hardy  veterans 
who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.  While  Julian  used  the  laborious  hours 
of  his  winter  quarters  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power, 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary,  with 
positive  orders  from  th^/Gmperor,  which  they  were  directed  to 
execute,  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppose.  Constantius 
signified  hb  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celtse,  and 
Petulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  should  be  separated 
from  the  standard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired 
their  fame  and  discipline  ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands 
three  hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected ;  and 
that  this  numerous, detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  army, 
should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  utmost 
diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia.^  The  Cassar  foresaw  and  lamented  the 
consequences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries, 
who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that  they 
should  never  be  cfbliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The  public  faith 
of  Rome,  and  the  personal  honor  of  Julian,  had  been  pledged 
for  the  observance  of  this  condition.  Such  an  act  of  treachery 
and  oppression  would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the 


*  The  minute  interval,  which  may  be  interposed,  between  the  kyt 
adukd  and  the  primo  vert  of  Ammianns,  (xx.  1,  4,)  instead  of  allowing 
a  sufficient  apace  for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  render 
the  orders  of  Constantius  as  extravagant  as  they  were  unjust.  The 
troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  reached  Syria  till  the  end  <u  autumn. 
T^.e  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  been  inaccurate,  and  his  lan- 
guage incorrect.* 

*  The  late  editor  of  Ammianus  attempts  to  vindicate  his  author  from  th« 
charge  of  inaccuracy.  "  It  is  clear,  from  the  whole  course  of  the  narratiTe. 
that  Constantius  entertained  this  design  of  demanding  his  troops  from 
Julian,  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Amida,  in  the  autumn  of  the  pre 
ceding  year,  and  had  transmitted  his  orders  into  Oaul,  before  it  was  known 
that  Lupicinus  had  gone  into  Britain  with  the  Herulians  and  Batavians  ' 
Wagner,  note  toAnira.'xx.  4.  But  it  seems  also  clear  that  the  troops 
were  in  winter  quarters  Thiemabant)  when  the  orders  arrived.  Ammianus 
ran  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  incorrectreM*.  in  his  language  at  least.  — M. 
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resentment,  of  the  independent  warriore  of  Germany,  who 
considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and  freedom 
«9  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions.  The  legionaries 
who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Romans*  were  enlisted 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  republic ;  but  those  mercenary 
troops  heard  with  cold  indiffereoce  the  antiquated  names  of 
the  republic  and  of  Rome.  Attached,  either  from  birth  or 
long  habit,  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved 
and  admired  Julian;  they  despised,  and  perhaps  hated,  the 
emperor;  they  dreaded  the  laborious  march,  the  Persian  arrows, 
and  the  burning  deserts  of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own 
the  country  which  they  had  saved  ;  and  excused  their  want  of 
spirit,  by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more  immediate  duty  of 
protecting  their  families  and  friends.  The  apprehensions  of 
the  Grauls  were  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending 
and  inevitable  danger.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted 
of  their  military  strength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  fears ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  abilities  and  valor  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal 
army,  to  whom  the  public  calamities  would  be  imputed,  must 
find  himself,  afler  a  vain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner  in  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  or  a  criminal  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantiua.  If  Julian  complied  with  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  he  subscribed  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of  a 
people  who  deserved  his  affection.  But'  a  positive  refusal  was 
an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war.  The  inexora- 
ble jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremptory,  and  perhaps 
insidious,  nature  of  his  commands,  lef^  not  any  room  for  a 
fair  apology,  or  candid  interpretation ;  and  the  dependent  sta- 
tion of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause  or  to  delib- 
erate. Solitude  increased  the  perplexity  of  Julian ;  ha  could 
no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  counsels  of  Sallust,  who  had 
been  removed  from  his  ofRce  by  the  judicious  malice  of  the 
eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enforce  his  representations  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  been  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Graul.  The  moment  had 
been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,^  the  general  of  the  cavalry,  was 

*  Ammianus,  xx.  1.  The  valor  of  Lupicinus,  and  his  military  akill, 
ire  acknowledged  by  the  hiBtorian,  who,  in  hia  affected  lang^uage^ 
acouses  the  general  of  exalting  the  horna  'jf  hia  pride,  bellowing  in 
a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt  whether  he  was  more  cruel  or 
araricioua.  The  danger  from  the  Scots  and  Picts  waa  so  serious,  that 
\dian  himself  ha',  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the  island. 
VOL.  II.  32 
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despatched  into  Britain,  to  repalse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts;  and  Piorentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  die 
assessment  of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  comipt 
statesman,  declining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dan- 
gerous occasion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated  inritatiOTs 
of  Julian,  who  represented  to  him,  that  in  every  important 
measure,  the  presence  of  the  pnefect  was  indispensable  in  the 
council  of  the  prince.  In  the  mean  while  die  Oesar  was 
oppressed  by  the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
Imperial  messengers,  who  presumed  to  suggest,  that  if  he 
expected  the  return  of  his  ministers,  he  would  charge  himself 
with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  reserve  for  them  the  merit  of 
the  execution.  Unable  to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian 
expressed,  in  the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his 
intention,  of  resigning  the  purple,  which  he  could  not  preserve 
with  honor,  but  which  he  could  not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painftil  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to  adcnowl- 
edge,  that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  sab- 
ect,  and  that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the 
public  welfare.  He  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  commands  of  Constantius ;  a  part  of  the 
troops  began  their  march  for  the  Alps ;  and  the  detachments 
from  the  several  garrisons  moved  towards  their  respective 
places  of  assembly.  They  advanced  with  difficulty  through 
the  trembling  and  affrighted  crowds  of  provincials,  who  at- 
tempted to  excite  their  pity  by  silent  despair,  or  loud  lamenta- 
tions;  while  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  holding  their  infants  in 
tlieir  arms,  accused  the  desertion  of  their  husbands,  in  the 
mixed  language  of  grief,  of  tenderness,  and  of  indignation. 
This  scene  of  general  distress  afflicted  the  humanity  of  the 
CflEisar;  he  granted  a  sufficient  number  of  post-wagons  to 
transport  the  wives  and  families  of  the  soldiers,^  endeavored  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  which  he  was  constrained  to  inflict,  and 
increased,  by  the  most  laudable  arts,  his  own  popularity,  and 
the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The  grief  of  an  armed 
multitude  is  soon  conve'rted  into  rage ;  their  licentious  mur- 
murs, which  every  hour  were  communicated  from  tent  to  tent 
with  more  boldness  and  eflect,  prepared  their  minds  for  the 


'  He  granted  them  the  perxnisrion  of  the  eurttu  davukirUf  or  elmk* 
uiaris.  These  poet-wagons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,  and 
«rere  supposed  to  ctary  iifteen  hundred  pound*  weight.  See  V«les«  ad 
Ammiaa*  zx  4. 
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inost  Aumg  acta  of  sedition  ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  tbeir 
tiilnines,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dispersed,  which 
painted  in  lively  colors  the  disgrace  of  the  Cessar,  the  oppres- 
mon  of  the  GraUic  army,  and  the  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of 
Asia.  The  servants  of  Constantius  were  astonished  and 
Rlarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed 
the  CflBsar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops ;  but  they  im- 
prudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious  advice  of  Julian ; 
who  proposed  that  they  should  not  march  through  Paris,  and 
suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  announced,  the 
Cosar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal, 
which  had  been  erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
After  distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  by  their 
rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  addressed 
himself  in  a  studied  oration  to  the  surrounding  multitude :  he 
celebrated  their  exploits  with  grateful  applause;  encouraged 
them  to  accept,  with  alacrity,  the  honor  of  serving  under  the 
tye  of  a  powerfiil  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  admonished  them, 
that  the  commands  of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and  cheei- 
ful  obedience.  The  soldiers,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
offending  their  general  by  an  indecent  clamor,  or  of  belying 
their  sentiments  by  false  and  venal  acclamations,  mamtained 
an  obstinate  silence ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  were  dismissed 
to  their  quarters.  The  principal  officers  were  entertained  by 
the  Gnsar,  who  professed,  in  the  warmest  language  of  friend- 
ship, his  desire  and  his  inability  to  reward,  according  to  their 
deserts,  the  brave  companions  of  his  victories.  They  retired 
from  the  feast,  full  of  grief  and  perplexity ;  and  lamented  the 
hardship  of  their  fate^  which  tore  them  from  their  beloved 
general  and  iheir  native  country.  The  only  expedient  whicl 
could  prevent  their  separation  was  boldly  agitated  and  ap 
proved ;  the  popular  resentment  was  insensibly  moulded  into 
a  regular  conspiracy ;  their  just  reasons  of  complaint  were 
heightened  by  passion,  and  their  passions  were  inflamed  by 
wine  ;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops  were 
indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the 
impetuous  multitude,  with  swords,  and  bows,  and  torohes  in 
their  hands,  rushed  into  the  suburbs ;  encompassed  the  palace  ;'' 

'  Most  probably  the  palaco  of  the  baths,  (  Thermarumf)  of  whioh  a 
SoBd  and  lofty  hall  still  subsists  in  the  Hue  de  la  Harpe,  The  build* 
HgS  covered  a  considerable  space  of  the  modem  quarter  of  the  uni* 
fwsity  p  and  the  gardens,  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  communioated 
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and,  cAreless  of  Aiture  dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal  and  incT- 
acable  words,  JuLtar  Augustits  1  The  prinoe,  whose  aux- 
iouB  suspense  was  interrupted  by  their  disoiderly  acclainations, 
secured  the  doors  against  their  intrusion;  and  as  long  as  it 
was  in  his  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from  tha 
accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
Boidleri,  whose  aseal  was  irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly  entered 
the  palace,  seized,  with  respectful  violence,  the  object  of  their 
choice,  guarded  Julian  with  drawn  swords  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  placed  htm  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  shouts 
saluted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence,  as  well  as  loyalty, 
inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting  their  treasonable  designs  ; 
and  of  preparing,  for  his  oppressed  virtue,  the  excuse  of  vio« 
lence.  Addressing  himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to 
individuals,  he  sometimes  implored  their  mercy,  and  somo- 
times  expressed  his  indignation;  conjured  them  not  to  sully 
the  fame  of  their  immortal  victories ;  and  ventured  to  promise, 
that -if  they  would  immediately  return  to  their  allegiance,  hb 
would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  not  only  a  free 
and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
which  had  excited  their  resentment.  But  the  soldiers,  who 
were  conscious  of  their  guilt,  chose  rather  to  depend  on  the 
gratitude  of  Julian,  than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor. 
Their  zeal  was  insensibly  turned  into  impatience,  and  their 
impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible  Cesar  sustained,  till  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  their  prayers,  their  reproaches,  and  their 
menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured, 
that  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must  consent  to  reign.  He  was 
exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence,  and  amidst  the  unanimous 
acclamations,  of  the  troops ;  a  rich  military  collar,  which  was 

with  the  ftbbey  of  St  Germain  des  Pres.    By  the  injuries  of  time  aad 

the  NormanB,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the  twelfth  century, 

to  a  maze  of  ruins,  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of  lioentioua 

love. 

Explleat  aula  ilnus  montemque  amplMtltar  alia ; 
Mnltiplici  latabil  aceienim  lemtni  nikonoa. 

pereuDtia  anpe  iiudorla 

Celatura  nefaa,  Vaneriaqua  acaommoda  fiuiu, 

(These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenius,  L  iv.  o.  8,  a  poetical 
work  of  John  de  HauteviUe,  or  Hanville,  a  monk  of  St.  Aiban'a,  about 
the  year  1190.  See  Warton's  History  of  English  loetry,  toL  L  dis- 
sert, ii.)  Tet  suoh  theft*  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind  than 
the  theological  disputes  of  the  ^orbonne,  which  haYO  been  sines 
agitated  on  the  same  ground.  Bonamy,  M6m.  de  i' Academies 
XV.  p.  678— A82. 
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ofiered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want  of  a  diadem;^  the  cere 
mony  was  concluded  by  th~e  promise  of  a  moderate  donative ;  * 
and  ihe  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or  aflfected  grief, 
retired  into  the  «nost  secret  recesses  of  his  apartment.^^ 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence , 
but  his  innocence  must  appear  extremely  doubtful  ^^  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the 
professions  of  princes.  His  lively  and  active  mind  was  sus- 
ceptible of  the  various  impressions  of  hope  and  fear,  of  grati* 
tude  and  revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fame, 
and  of  the  fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  inffpossible  for  us  tn 
calcalate  the  respective  weight  and  operation  of  these  senti* 
mentR ;  or  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  action  which  might 
escape  the  obiiervation,  while  they  guided,  or  rather  impelled, 
the  steps  of  Julian  himself.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  was 
produced  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  their  tumult  was  the 
natural  effect  of  interest  and  of  passion ;  and  if  Julian  had 
tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under  the  appearances  of  chance, 
he  must  have  employed  the  most  consummate  artifice  without 
necessity,  and  probably  without  success.  He  solemnly  declares, 
in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and 
of  ail  the  other  deities,  that  tiM  the  close  of  the  evening  which 
preceded  his  elevation,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs 
of  the  soldiers ;  ^^  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the 

*  Even  in  this  tomtiltuoiis  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms 
ei  superstitioas  ceremony,  and  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious 
use  of  a  female  necklace,  or  a  horse  collar,  which  the  impatient 
soldiers  would  have  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem. 

*  An  eoual  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former, 
one  pound  of  the  latter ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds 
ten  shillings  of  our  money. 

^  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  au- 
thentic and  original  materials ;  Julian  himself,  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atbenien- 
sem,  p.  282,  283,  284,)  libanlus,  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  44 — 48,  in  Fabri- 
cius,  BibUot.  Grsec.  tom.  vlL  p.  269 — 273,)  Ammianus,  (xz.  4,)  and 
Zosimus,  (1.  liL  p.  151,  152,  153,)  who,  in  the  reign  of  JuHan,  appears 
to  follow  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Eunapius.  With  such 
guides  we  might  neglect  the  abbreviators  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 

*'  Eutropius,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  douBtful  expression, 
**  consensu  militum,"  (x.  15.)  ~  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance 
might  excuse  his  fanaticism,  directly  charges  the  apostate  with  pre- 
sumption,  madness,  and  impious  rebellion,  ad&udtta,  iatvvotaf  Mfium. 
Orat.  iiL  p.  67. 

"  Jnlian.adS.P.  Q.Athen.p.284.  The  i^amntf  Abb6  de  la  Bleteiis 
^Yie  de  Jnlien,  p.  159)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  dtvoul  pnites- 
tatioDs  of  a  Pagan. 

32» 
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hcmor  of  a  liero  and  the  truth  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  the 
tuperstitious  confidence  that  Constaiitius  was  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  himself  was  the  favorite,  of  the  gods,  might  prompt 
him  to  desire,  to  solicit,  and  even  to  hasten  the  auspicious 
moment  of  his  reign,  which  was  predestined  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion  of  mankind.  Whon  Julian  had  received  tfee 
intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  he  resigned  himself  to  a  short 
•lumher ;  and  afterwardb  related  to  his  friends  that  he  had  seen 
the  genius  of  the  empire  waiting  with  some  impatience  at  his 
door,  pressing  foj  admittance,  and  reproaching  his  want  ol 
spirit  and  ambition. ^^  Astonished  and  perplexed,  he  addressed 
his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter,  who  immediately  signified,  by 
a  clear  and  manifest  omen,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  will 
of  heaven  and  o£  the  army.  The  conduct  which  disclaims  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  reason,  excites  our  suspicion  and  eludes 
our  inquiry.  Whenever  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once  so 
credulous  and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble 
mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and 
veracity. 

To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  persons 
of  his  enemies,^^  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises 
which  were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares 
which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  em- 
peror. Although  he.was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  station 
which  he  had  assumed,  he  was  still  desirous  of  saving  his 
country  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  of  declining  a  con- 
test with  the  superior  forces  of  Ck>nstantius,  and  of  preserving 
his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingrat- 
itude. Adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  military  and  imperial 
pomp,  Julian  showed  himself  in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the 
soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  (^ 
their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their  friend.  He  recapitulated 
their  victories,  lamented  their  sufferings,  applauded  their 


"  Ammian.  zx.  6,  with  the  note  of  Lindenbrogius  on  the  Oenins  of 
the  empire.  Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  Mend  and 
and  physician,  Oribasius,  (Epist.  xvii.  p.  384,)  mentions  another  dream. 
to  which,  before  the  event,  nc  gave  credit ;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown 
to  the  ground,  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth, 
fiven  ill  his  sleep,  the  mind  of  the  Cssar  must  have  been  agitated 
by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortune.  Zosimus  (1.  iiL  p.  155)  relates 
a  subsequent  dream. 

^  The  difficult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebelliouB  flimy  is 
finely  described  by  Tacitus,  (Hist.  1,  80—86.)  But  Otho  IjKL  maeh 
more  guilt,  and  much  less  abilitiesi  than  Julian. 
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lutioB,  aniinated  their  hopes,  and  checked  their  impetuonty ; 
nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  from  the  troops,  that  if  the  ,em|ieror  of  the  East 
would  subscribe  an  equitable  treaty,  they  would  renounce  any 
▼iewB  of  conquest,  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  tranquil 
possession  of  the  Grallic  provinces.  On  this  foundation  he 
composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a  specious 
and  moderate  epistle,^^  which  was  delivered  to  Pentadius,  his 
master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain  Eutherius ;  two 
ambassadors  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  the  answer,  and 
observe  the  dispositions  of  Constantius.  This  epistle  is  in- 
scribed with  the  modest  appellatiun  of  Cosar;  but  Juliaa 
solicits  in  a  peremptory,  though  respectful,  manner,  the  con* 
firmation  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the 
trmgularity  of  his  own  election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some 
measure,  the  resentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which 
liad  extorted  his  reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy 
of  his  brother  Constantius;  and  engages  to  send  him  an 
annual  present  of  Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a 
select  number  of  barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  from  his 
choice  a  Preetorian  prcefect  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity. 
But  he  reserves  for  himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  civil 
and  military  officers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  admon* 
ishes  the  emperor  to  consult  the  dictates  Of  justice  ;  to  distrust 
the  arts  of  those  venal  flatterers,  who  subsist  only  by  the  dis- 
cord of  princes ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  ftiir  and  honor- 
able  treaty,  equally  advantageous  to  the  republic  and  to  the 
kouse  of  Constantino.  In  this  negotiation  Julian  claimed  no 
more  than  he  already  possessed.  The  delegated  authority 
which  he  had  long  exercised  over  the  provinces  of  Graul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  was  still  obeyed  under  a  name  more  inde- 
pendent and  august.  The  soldiers  and  the  people  rejoiced  in 
a  revolution  which  was  not  stained  even  with  the  blood  of  the 
guilty.  Plorentius  was  a  fugitive;  Lupicinus  a  prisoner. 
The  persons  who  were  disaffiscted  to  the  new  government 
were  disarmed  and  secured;  and  the  vacant  offices  were 
distributed,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  merit,  by  a 


^  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  let- 
l«%  olgurgatorias  et  mordaces,  which  the  historian  had  not  seen*  and 
vmdd  not  hove  published.    Perhaps  they  never  existed. 
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prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  and  the  clam- 
ors of  the  soldiers. ^^ 

The  negotiations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  supported 
by  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The  army,  which 
Julian  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  action,  was  recruited 
and  augmented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  The  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  faction  of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul  with 
numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  They  cheerfully 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince  whnai 
they  could  trust,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  military  dibci- 
pline,  and  retained  only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person 
and  government  of  Constantius.^^  As  soon  as  the  season  of 
the  year  permitted  Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  legions;  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cleves ;  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy 
of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that  they 
might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire 
The  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in 
a  laborious  march ;  and  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he 
could  penetrate  into  a  country,  which  former  princes  had 
considered  as  inaccessible.  A^r  he  had  given  peace  to  the 
Barbarians,  the  emperor  careftilly  visited  the  fortificatkxw 
along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil ;  surveyed,  with  peculiar 
attention,  the  territories  which  he  had  recovered  from  the 
hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed  through  Be8an9on,^®  which 
bad  severely  suffered  from  their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Vienna  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of 
Gaul  was  improved  and  strengthened  with  additional  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  Germans, 
whom  he  had  so  oAen  vanquished,  might,  in  his  absence,  be 
restrained  by  the  terror  of  his  name.     Vadomair  ^^  was  the 

'*  S«e  the  fixBt  tranBactionB  of  his  reign,  in  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q. 
Athen.  p.  285,  286.  Ammianus,  xz.  5,  8.  liban.  Orati  Parent  Ob 
49,  60,  p.  278— 27& 

>7  liban.  Oiat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  276,  276.  A  stranee  disorder, 
■ince  it  continued  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek 
republics,  the  exiles  amounted  to  20,000  persona;  and  leocratea 
assures  Philip,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  raise  an  armyfirom  the 
vagabonds  than  from  the  cities.  See  Hume's  Essays,  torn.  L  p.  426, 
427. 

**  Julian  (Epist.  xxxviiL  p.  414)  gives  a  short  description  of  Yeson- 
tio,  or  Bosan^on ;  a  rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  Biver 
Doux :  once  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  temples,  ftc,  now  ledneed 
to  a  small  town,  emerging^  however,  from  itsruins, 

**  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Bomaa  service^  and  was  prooioted 
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only  prince  of  th3  Alemanni  whom  be  esteemed  or  feared ; 
and  while  the  subtle  Barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties  the  progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the  state  with  an 
unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  The  policy  of  Julian  con- 
descended to  surprise  the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  owr 
arts :  and  Vadomair,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had 
incautiously  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  governors, 
was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  sent  away 
prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbarians  were 
recovered  from  their  amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in 
arms  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the 
river,  renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and  respect 
which  had  been  already  made  by  four  preceding  expedi^ 
tions.** 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  to  execute, 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  their  important  commission.  But, 
in  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Illyricum,  they  were  de- 
tained by  the  tedious  and  affected  dela3rs  of  the  provincial 
governors ;  they  were  conducted  by  slow  journeys  from  Con« 
stantinople  to  Gsesarea  in  Cappadocia;  and  when  at  length 
they  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Ck>n8tantius,  they  found 
that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  despatches  of  his  own 
officers,  the  most  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian, 
and  of  the  Galhc  army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impa- 
tience ;  the  trembling  messengers  were  dismissed  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  furious 
language  of  the  monarch,  expressed  the  disorder  of  his  soul. 
The  domestic  connection,  which  might  have  reconciled  the 
brother  and  the  husband  of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  that  princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several 
times  fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.'^    The  empress 

from  a  barbarian  kingdom  to  the  military  rank  of  duke  of  Phoenicia. 
He  still  retained  the  same  artful  character,  (Ammian.  xxi.  4 ;)  but, 
under  the  reign  of  Valens,  he  signaliaed  his  valor  in  the  Armenian 
war,  (xxix.  1.) 

**  AwitnUn.  xz.  10»  zzi.  8,  4.    Zosimus,  L  iiL  p.  156. 

"  Her  remains  were  sent  to  Home,  and  interred  near  those  of  her 
sister  Constant!  na,  in  t&e  suburb  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  Ammian. 
xxL  1.  libanius  has  composed  a  very  weak  apology,  to  justify  his 
hero  from  a  very  absurd  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife,  and  rewarding 
her  physician  with  his  mother's  jewels.  (See  the  seventh  of  seven- 
been  new  orations,  published  at  Venice,  1764,  from  a  MS.  in  St.  Mark's 
Ubrary,  p.  117—127.  Elpidius,  the  Pratorian  pnefect  of  the  £asi» 
to  whose   evidence  the   accuser  of  Julian  appe^  is  arraigned  bv 
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Busebia  had  proaerved,  to  the  las  moment  of  her  life,  the 
w&rm,  and  even  jealous,  affection  wjich  she  had  conceived  for 
Jttlian ;  and  her  mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the 
resentment  of  a  prince,  who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned 
to  his  own  passions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the 
terror  of  a  foreign  invasion  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  punish- 
ment of  a  private  enemy :  he  continued  liis  march  towards  the 
confines  of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  signify  the  con- 
ditions which  might  entitle  Julian  and  his  guilty  followers  to 
the  clemency  of  their  oflfended  soveigpign.  He  required,  that 
the  presumptuous  Ciesar  should  erpressly  renounce  the  appel- 
lation and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  accepted  from  the 
rebels ;  that  he  should  descend  to  his  former  station  of  a  lim- 
ited and  dependent  minister ;  that  he  should  vest  the  powers 
of  the  state  and  army  in  the  hands  of  those  officers  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  hia 
safety  to  the  assurances  of  pardon,  which  were  announced  by 
Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one  of  the  Arian  favorites  of 
Constantius.  Several  mouths  were  ineffectually  consumed  in 
a  treaty  which  was  negotiated  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch ;  and,  as  soon  as  Julian  per- 
ceived that  his  modest  and  respectful  behavior  served  only  to 
irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  re- 
solved to  commit  hia  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance  of  a  civil 
war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience  to  the  quaestor 
Leonas :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Constantius  was  read  to  the 
attentive  multitude ;  and  Julian  protested,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  title  of 
Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  those  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation.  The  fliint 
i>roposal  was  impetuously  silenced ;  and  the  acclamations  of 
*'  Julian  Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the  authority  of  the 
army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic  which  you  have  saved ,*' 
thundered  at  once  fiom  every  part  of  the  field,  and  terrified 
the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.  A  part  of  the  letter  was 
aAerwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  honors  of  the 
purple ;  whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and  ten- 
derness ;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  h^s  infancy,  when  he  was 


libaniua,  as  effeminate  and  ungrateltil ;  yet  the  religion  of  Elpidius  is 
praised  by  Jerom,  (torn.  L  p.  243,)  and  hia  humanity  by  Axmniannt, 
(xxi.  6.) 
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left  a  helpless  orphan.  ^'An  orphan  1"  interrupted  JuliaQ« 
who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  passions :  ^^  does  the 
aasassin  of  my  family  reproach  me  that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ? 
He  urges  me  to  revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  stud- 
ied to  forget'^  The  assembly  was  dismissed;  and  Ijeonae, 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from  the  popular 
fury,  was  sent  back  to  his  master  with  an  epistle,  in  which 
Julian  expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement  eloquence, 
the  sentiments  of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment, 
which  had  been  suppressed  and  imbittered  by  the  dissimuia- 
tioQ  of  twenty  years.  After  this  message,  which  might  be 
considered  as  a  signal  of  irreconcilable  war,  Julian,  who,  some 
weeks  before,  had  celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,^  made  a  puUic  declaration  that  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  safety  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  and  thus  publicly 
renounced  the  religion  as  well  as  the  friendship  of  Constan 
tius« 

The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate 
resolution.  He  had  discovered,  from  intercepted  letters,  that 
his  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  the 
monarch,  had  again  excited  the  Barlianans  to  invade  the  prov- 
mces  of  the  West  The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of 
them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  march  of  two  armies;  and  the  size  of  those 
magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand 


^  Feriarum  die  quern  celebrantes  men»e  Januario,  Chrutiani  J^- 
vhtuUa  dictitant,  progrossua  in  eorum  ecclesiam,  solemniter  numine 
orato  disceasit.  Ammiaii.  xxi.  2.  Zonaras  observes,  that  it  was  on 
Christmas  day,  and  his  assertion  is  not  inconsistent;  amce  the 
ehurches  of  Bgyp^  Asia,  and  perhaps  Gaul,  celebrated  on  the  same 
day  (the  sixth  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their 
Savior.  The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of  the  real 
data  of  his  birth,  fixed  the  solemn  festival  to  the  25th  of  December, 
the  Brumaiuif  or  'winter  solstice,  when  the  Pagans  annually  celebrated 
the  birth  of  the  sun.  See  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  ChristiaD 
Chazch,  1.  xz.  c.  4,  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  da  Manichaicine, 
torn.  ii.  p.  690^700. 

"  The  public  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantius  and 
Julian  must  be  extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himaeH 
(Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athcn.  p.  286.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  61,  p 
276,)  Ammianus,  (xx.  9,)  Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  154,)  and  even  Zonrjas, 
(torn.  iL  .  xiiL  p.  20,  21,  22,)  who,  on  this  occasion,  appeaia  to  luiv«« 
posRCflsed  and  used  s  >me  vsluable  materials. 
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quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour,^  was  a  threatening  evidcnoe 
of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  prepared  u> 
surround  him.  But  the  Imperial  legions  were  still  in  their 
distant  quarters  of  Asia ;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded  ; 
and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  the  impor- 
tant provinces  of  Illyricum,  he  might  expect  that  a  people  of 
soldiers  would  resort  to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  would  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
war.  He  proposed  this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assembly  of  the 
soldiers;  inspired  them  with  a  just  confidence  in  their  general, 
and  in  themselves;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintam  their 
reputation  of  being  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His  spirited 
discourse  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the 
same  troops  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  Constantius, 
when  he  summoned  them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with 
alacrity,  that  they  would  follow  Julian  to  the  farthest  extrem- 
ities of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  soldiers,  clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing 
their  drawn  swords  to  their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with 
horrid  imprecations,  to  the  service  of  a  leader  whom  they 
celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  Graul  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Germans.^  This  solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  he 
dictated  by  affection  rather  than  by  duty,  was  singly  opposed 
by  Nebridius,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  office  of  Praetorian 
prsefect  That  faithful  minister,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted 
the  rights  of  Gonstantius  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry 
multitude,  to  whose  fury  he  had  almost  fallen  an  honorable, 
but  useless  sacrifice.  Af^er  losing  one  of  his  hands  by  the 
stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  prince  whom 
he  had  offended.  Julian  covered  the  prsfect  with  his  Impe- 
rial mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from  the  zeal  of  his  followers, 
dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with  less  respect  than  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy .^    The  high  office  of 


**  Three  hundred  myriads,  or  three  millions  of  mkUmnif  a  com 
measure  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  contained  six  Roman 
tnndii,  Julian  explains,  like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  an  offensive  war, 
(ad  S.  P.  a  Athen.  i>.  286,  287.) 

**  See  his  oration,  and  the  behavior  of  the  troops,  in  Ammt^^ 
xxi.  6. 

"  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  precfect,  whom  he 
sent  into  Tuscany.  (Ammian.  xxi.  6.)     Libanius,  with  savage  fury 
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Nelmdius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
which  were  now  delivered  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of 
taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  the 
firiend  of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to  practise  those  virtues 
which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil.^ 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  less  on  the  number  ot 
tas  troops,  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself  of  every  pre* 
caution, as  far  as  prudence  could  suggest;  and  where  prudence 
could  no  longer  accompany  his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to 
valor  and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Basil  he  assem« 
bled  and  divided  his  army.^  One  body,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  was  directed  under  the  command  of  Nevitta, 
general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through  the  midland  parts 
of  Bhffitia  and  Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  under 
the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the  oblique 
course  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps  and  the  northern 
confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions  ta  the  generals  were  con- 
ceived with  energy  and  precision :  to  hasten  their  march  in 
close  and  compact  columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  ordei 
of  battle ;  to  secure  themselves  against  the  surprises  of  the 
night  by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards ;  to  prevent  resist- 
ance by  their  unexpected  arrival;  to  elude  examination  by 
theu  sudden  departure ;  to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength, 
and  the  terror  of  his  name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under 
the  walls  of  Sirmium.  For  himself  Julian  had  reserved  a 
more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part  He  selected  three 
thousand  brave  and  active  volunteers,  resolved,  like  their 
leader,  to  cast  behind  them  every  hope  of  a  retreat :  at  the 
head  of  this  faithful  band,  he  fearlessly  plunged  into  the 
recesses  of  the  Marcian,  or  Black  Forest,  which  conceals  the 
sources  of  the  Danube;^  and,  for  many  days,  the  fate  of 

Insults  NebriditiB,  applauds  the  soldiers,  and  almost  censures  the 
hiinuuiity  of  Julis^  (Orat.  Parent,  e.  53,  p.  278.) 

"  Ammian.  xxi  8.  In  this  promotion,  Julian  obeyed  the  law 
which  be  publicly  imposed  on  bimsel£  Keque  ciyilis  quisquam 
judex  nee  militaris  rector,  alio  quodam  prater  merita  suffragante,  ad 
potiorem  Teniat  eradum.  TAmmian.  xx.  6,)  Absence  did  not  weidLen 
Ids  regard  for  Sauust,  witn  whose  name  (A.  D.  363)  he  honored  thi 
eonsuishtp. 

**  Ammianus  (xxL  8)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  saiAe 
motiTe,  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  other  skilful  generals, 

*  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which,  in 
VOL.  SI.  33 
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Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his  march- 
his  diligence,  and  vigor,  surmounted  every  obstacle ;  he  forced 
his  way  over  mountains  and  morasses,  occupied  the  bridges 
or  swam  the  rivers,  pursued  his  direct  course,^  without  reflect- 
ing whether  he  traversed  the  territory  of  Uie  Romans  or  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged,  between  Ratbbon  and 
Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  designed  to  embark  his  troops 
on  the  Danube.  By  a  well-concerted  stratagem,  he  seized  a 
fleet  of  light  brigantines,^^  as  it  lay  at  anchor;  secured  a 
supply  of  coarse  provisions  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indelicate, 
but  voracious,  appeate  of  a  Gallic  army ;  and  boldly  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The  labors  of 
his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with  incessant  diligence,  and 
the  steady  continuance  of  a  favorable  wind,  carried  his  fleet 
above  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  da3r8;^  and  he  had 
already  disembarked  his  troops  at  Bononia,*  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Sirmium,  before  bis  enemies  could  receive  any 
certain  intellige.ice  that  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid  navigation,  the  mind  of 
Julian  was  flxed  on  the  object  of  his  enterprise ;  and  though 
he  accepted  the  deputations  of  some  cities,  which  hastened  to 
claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed  before  the 
hostile  stations,  which  were  placed  along  the  river,  without 
indulging  the  temptation  of  signalizing  a  useless  and  ill-timed 

the  time  of  Cnsar,  stretched  awsy  from  the  coantry  of  the  BaurMsi 
(Basil)  into  the  boundless  regionB  of  the  north.  See  Cl«ver,  Qer- 
mania  Antiqua,  1.  iiL  c.  47* 

^  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent  c.  $Z,  p.  27S,  279,  with  Gregory 
Nariansen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  68.  Even  the  aaint  admires  the  speed  and 
secrecy  of  this  march.  A  modem  divine  might  apply  to  the  progioea 
of  Julian  the  lines  which  wore  originally  designed  for  anothet 
apostate :  — 

Elo  eagerly  Uie  fiend, 

O'or  bof ,  or  sten,  throogb  itratt,  roagh,  denie,  or  nn. 
With  head,  haiida,  wings,  or  feet,  punues  bis  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

'*  In  that  interval  the  NotUia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  LauTM 
oensis,  (at  Lauriacum,  or  Lorch,)  the  Arlapensis,  the  Ma^ensis ;  and 
mentions  fire  legions,  or  cohorts,  of  libemarii,  who  should  he  a  sort 
of  marines.     Sect.  Iviii.  edit.  Labb. 

"  Zosimus  alone  (1.  iii.  p.  156)  has  specified  this  interesting  circum- 
stance.  Mamcrtinus,  Tin  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  6,  7,  8,)  who  accompa- 
nied Julian,  as  count  oi  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  vojase  in 
a  florid  and  picturesque  manner,  challenges  Triptolemoa  and  t^ 
Argonauts  of  Qreece,  &c. 

•  BanoeCar.    Mammi, — H. 
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valor.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either 
fide  with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  antici* 
pated  the  importance  of  the  event,  and  difiused  through  the 
adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced 
with  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head  of  the  mnumerable 
forces  of  the  West  Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the  military  powers  of  Illyricum 
was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports,  which  he 
could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  some  slow 
and  irresolute  measures  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his 
troops,  when  he  was  surprised  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active 
officer,  whom  Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had 
pushed  forwards  with  some  light  infantry.  The  captive  gen- 
eral, uncertain  of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a 
horse,  and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian ;  who  kindly 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and 
amazement  which  seemed  to  stupefy  his  faculties.  But  Lucil- 
ian had  no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than  he  betrayed  hi^ 
¥fant  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror 
that  he  had  rashly  ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose 
his  person  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  '^  Reserve  for  your 
master  Constantius  these  timid  remonstrances,'^  replied  Julian, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt :  ^^  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to 
kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant.'* 
Conscious  that  success  alone  could  justify  his  attempt,  and 
tint  boldness  only  could  command  success,  he  instantly 
advanced,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the 
strongest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
As  he  entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was  received 
by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and  people ;  wno, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  lighted  tapers  in  tiieir 
hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged  sovereign  to  his  Impe- 
rial residence.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  but,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy 
the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Hsmus ; 
which,  almost  in  the  midway  between  Sirmium  and  Constan- 
tinople, separates  the  provmces  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  by  an 
abrupt  descent  towards  the  former,  and  a  gentle  declivity  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.^^  The  defence  of  this  important  post 
intrusted    to  the   brave  Nevitta ;    who,  as  well  as  the 


'*  ThM  dMcription  of  Ammianus,  which  might  be  sappoitad  by 
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generals  of  the  Italian  division,  successfully  executed  the  plan 
of  the  march  and  junction  which  their  master  had  so  abiy 
conceived.3^ 

The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the 
mchnation  of  the  people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  arms.^  The  pnefectures  of  Italy  and  Iliyricum 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who  united  that 
important  office  witli  the  vain  honors  of  the  consulship ;  and, 
as  those  magistrates  had  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  court 
of  Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of 
his  temper,  stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the  Acta 
of  the  Year,  the  epithet  offitgUwe  to  the  names  of  the  two 
consuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been  de^rted  by  their 
first  magistrates  acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  emperor, 
who,  conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  phi* 
losopher,  was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube 
and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, from  his  head-quarters  of  Sirmium  and  Naissus,  he  dis- 
tributed, to  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  a  labored  apology 
for  his  own  conduct ;  published  the  secret  despatches  of  Con- 
stantius ;  and  solicited  the  judgment  of  mankind  between  two 
competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  expelled,  and  the  other  had 
invited,  the  Barbarians.^  Julian,  whose  mind  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  aspired  to  maintain, 
by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his 
cause;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in. those 
of  composition.      His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  people  of 


collateral  eyidence,  ascertaina  the  precise  aituation  of  the  AnffuUuB 
Succonun,  or  passes  of  Sued.  M.  d' Anyille,  from  the  triflmg  resem- 
blance of  names,  has  placed  them  between  Sardica  and  r^aaasuBy 
For  my  own  justificationy  I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  only  error 
which  I  have  discovered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admirabl  *• 
geographer. 

**  Whatever  circumstances  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianitf 
(xxi.  S,  9,  10) -still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

**  Ammian.  xzi.  9,  10.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c  5i,  p.  279,  280. 
Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  156,  157. 

^  Julian  (ad  8.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286)  positively  asserts,  that  be 
Intercepted  the  letters  of  Constantius  to  the  Barbarians ;  and  libaniua 
as  positively  affirms,  that  he  read  them  on  his  march  to  the  troops 
and  the  cities.  Tm  Ammianus  (zxL  4)  expresses  himself  with  cool 
and  candid  hesitation,  Bi/anus  toUua  admittenda  est  fides.  He  speci* 
fies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constantius;, 
which  supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them ;  *'  Oseaar 
tuus  disciplinam  non  habet."    . 
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Athens^  seems  to  have  been  dvctated  by  an  elegant  enthu- 
Biasm;  which  prompted  him  to  submit  his  actions  and  his 
motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  times,  with 
the  same  humble  deference  as  if  he  had  been  pleading,  in 
the  days  of  Aristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 
His  application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  per- 
mitted to  bestow  the  titles  of  Imperial  power.  Has  agreeable 
to  the  forms  of  the  expiring  republic.  An  assembly  was 
summoned  by  Tertullus,  prsBfect  of  the  city ;  the  epistle  of 
Julian  was  read ;  and,  as  he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy, 
his  claims  were  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His 
oblique  censure  of  the  innovations  of  Constantine,  and  his 
passionate  invective  against  the  vices  of  Constantius,  were 
heard  with  less  satisfaction ;  and  the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had 
been  present,  unanimously  exclaimed,  '^  Bespect,  we  beseech 
you,  the  author  of  your  own  fortune.**  ^  An  artful  expres- 
sion, which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differ- 
ently explained ;  as  a  manly  "reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  confession,  that  a  single  act  of  such 
benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Con- 
stantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progress  of  Julian 
was  speedily  transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of 
Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian  war.  Dis- 
guising the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the  semblance  of  con- 
tempt, Constantius  professed  his  intention  of  returning  into 
Europe,  and  of  giving  chase  to  Julian ;  for  he  never  spoke 
of  his  military  expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
hunting  party.^  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he 
communicated  this  design  to  his  army  ;  slightly  mentioned  the 
guilt  and  rashness  of  the  Ceesar ;  and  ventured  lo  assure 
them,  that  if  the  mutineers  of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them 

**  ZosimujB  mentions  his  epifltleB  to  the  Athenians,  the  Oorinthians, 
and  the  Lacedemonians.  The  substance  was  probably  the  same, 
though  the  address  was  properly  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athe- 
nians is  still  extant,  (p.  26S — 287,)  and  has  afforded  much  valuable 
information.  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Bleterie,  ^Pref. 
A  I'Histoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  26,)  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifestoes 
to  be  found  in  any  language. 

^  Auctori  tuo  reverentiam  rogamus.  Ammian.  xxi.  10.  It  is  amus- 
ing enough  to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between 
ttatterv  and  fear.    See  Tacit.  Hist.  L  85. 

^  Tanquam  venaUciam  praedam  caparet:  hoc  enim  ad  lcn'>ndam 
luorum  metum  fubinde  prsdicabat.    Ammian.  xxii.  7* 

33  • 
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io  tbe  field,  they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  theii 
eyes,  and  the  irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of  onset. 
The  speech  of  the  emperor  was  received  with  military 
applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  president  of  the  council  of 
Hierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adulation,  that  his  city 
might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquished  rebel.^ 
A  chosen  detachment  was  despatched  away  in  post-wagons,  to 
secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the  pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits, 
tlte  ooraes,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  tbe 
civil  war;  and  the  domestic  victories  of  Constantius  inspired 
his  partisans  with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of  success. 
The  notary  Graudentius  had  occupied  in  hts  name  the  prov- 
inces of  Africa ;  the  subsistence  of  Borne  was  intercepted ; 
and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  increased  by  an  unexpected 
event,  which  might  have  been  productive  of  fatal  conse- 
quences. Julian  had  received  the  submission  of  two  legions 
and  a  cohort  of  archers,  who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium  ;  but 
he  suspected,  with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops  which 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  thought 
expedient,  under  the  pretence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the 
Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss  them  from  the  most  important  scene 
of  action.  They  advanced,  with  reluctance,  as  far  as  tho 
confines  of  Italy ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way, 
and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by 
the  instigation  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia, 
and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  the  walls  of  that 
impregnable  city.  The  vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at  onoe 
the  extent  of  the  mischief^  and  the  necessity  of  applying  an 
immediate  v^medy.  By  his  order,  Jovinus  led  back  a  part  of 
the  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  siege  of  Aquileia  was  formed 
with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with  vigor.  But  the  l^ion- 
aries,  who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  yoke  of  discipline, 
conducted  the  defence  of  the  place  with  skill  and  perae- 
verance ;  invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  courage  and  loyalty ;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of 
Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  armies  of  the  East^^ 

^  See  tho  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xxi.  13.  The 
vile  Theodotus  afterwards  implored  and  obtained  hia  pardon  from  the 
merciful  conqueror,  who  signided  his  wish  of  diTniniahing  his  eacraiea 
and  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  friend^  (zzii.  14.) 

^  Anmiian.  xxi  7>  11, 12.    H«  seems  to  describe,  with  sap^uous 
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Bit  the  humunity  of  Julian  was  preserved  from  tlie  cruel 
alternative  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying  or  of 
being  himself  destroyed :  and  the  seasonable  death  of  Con- 
■tantius  delivered  the  Roman  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.  The  approach  of  winter  could  not  detain  the  mon- 
arch at  Antioch  ;  and  his  favorites  durst  not  oppose  his  impa- 
tient desire  of  revenge.  A  slight  fever,  which  was  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  was  increased  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  and  Gonstantius  was  obliged  to 
halt  at  the  little  town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles  beyond 
Tarsus,  where  he  expired,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty* 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.^ 
His  genuine  character,  which  was  composed  of  pride  and 
weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  has  been  fully  displayed 
m  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  events. 
The  long  abuse  of  power  rendered  him  a  considerable  objecl 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  as  personal  merit  can 
alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity,  the  last  of  the  sons  of 
Constantino  may  be  dismissed  from  the  world,  with  the  remark, 
that  he  inherited  the  defects,  without  the  abilities,  of  his  father. 
Before  Gonstantius  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  named  Julian 
for  his  successor ;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  that  his  anx- 
ious ccHicem  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and  tender  wife,  whom 
he  left  with  child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last  moments, 
over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Eusebius, 
and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  ikint  attempt  to  prolong  the 
reign  of  the  eunuchs,  by  the  election  of  another  emperor ;  but 

kbor,  the  opentions  of  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
msintuned  its  impregnable  fame.  Gregorr  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iil.  p. 
58)  aflcribes  this  accidental  revolt  to  the  wisdom  of  Gonstantius,  whose 
•ssured  victory  he  anno\moes  with  some  appearance  of  truth.  Con* 
stanCio  quern  cred#bat  pvoenl  di^bio  fore  victorem:  nemo  enim 
oomiom  tone  ab  hac  constanti  sententia  discrepebat  Ammian.  zzt  7. 
^  Hia  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammianus, 
(xzi.  14, 16,  16;)  and  we  are  authomed  to  despise  and  detest  the 
fboHsh  calumny  of  Gregory,  (Orat,  iii  p,  68,)  who  accuses  Julian  ci 
eontriving  the  death  of  his  benefactor.  The  private  repentance  of 
the  emperor,  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  JuUan,  (p.  69,  and 
Orat  xxi.  p.  389,)  is  not  improbable  i|i  itself  nor  incompatible  with 
the  public  verbal  testament  which  prudential  considerations  night 
iictttte  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life.* 


•  Wagner  thinks  this  suddei^  ohanffe  of  sentiiQsot  altogether  a  fletioB 
•f  tAe  attendant  courtiers  and  ohielii  of  the  army,  who  up  to  tlus  time  hi4 
teen  hostile  to  Julian.    Note  in  Icco  Ammian.  —  M. 
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their  intrigues  were  rejected  with  disdain,  by  an  army  which 
now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  discord ;  and  two  officers 
of  rank  were  instantly  despatched,  to  assure  Juliar.,  that  eveiy 
sword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  service.  The 
military  designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three  difierent 
attacks  against  Thrace,  were  prevented  by  this  fortunate 
event.  Without  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
escaped  the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict,  and  acquired  the 
advantages  of  a  complete  victory.  Impatient  to  visit  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  the  new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced 
from  Naissus  through  the  mountains  of  Hsemus,  and  the  cities 
of  Thrace.  When  he  reached  Heraclea,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  all  Constantinople  was  poured  forth  to  receive 
him,  and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  amidst  the  dutiful 
acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  senate.  An 
innumerable  multitude  pressed  tiround  him  with  eager  respect , 
and  were  perhaps  disappointed  when  they  beheld  the  small 
stature  and  simpli!  garb  of  a  hero,  whose  unexperienced  youth 
had  vanquished  the  Barbarians  of  Grermany,  and  who  had  now 
traversed,  in  a  successful  career,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.^  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbor,  the  subjects  of 
Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected  humanity  of  their  sove- 
reign. On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and  clothed  in  a  mourn- 
ing habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited :  and  if 
these  marks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute 
to  the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  Imperial  kinsman,  the  tears  of 
Julian  professed  to  the  world  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries, 
and  remembered  only  the  obligations,  which  he  had  received 
from  Constantius.^^  As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were 
assured  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates 
of  the. city,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders, 
obtained  an  easy  pardon  from   the   prudence  or  lenity  of 


^  In  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammianus  (xxii.  1,  2) 
■ames  the  lofty  tone  of  an  orator  or  poet ;  while  libanius  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  66,  p.  281)  sinks  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

**  The  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  by  Ammianut,  (xxi.  16,) 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119,)  Mamertinus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet. 
xi.  27,)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ivi.  p.  283,)  and  Pliilostorg^tiB,  (L 
ri.  c.  6,  with  Godefroy's  Diasertationa,  p.  265.)  These  writers,  and 
th^  followers,  Pagans,  Catholics,  Ariana,  beheld  with  very  iifoenl 
•yes  both  the  dea  \  and  the  living  emperor. 
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Julian ;  who,  in  the  thirtynsecond  year  of  his  age,  acquired 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Roman  empire.^^ 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advantages 
of  action  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth,  and 
the  accidents  of  his  life,  never  allowed  him  the  freedom  of 
choice.  He  might  perhaps  sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves 
of  the  academy,  and  the  society  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  con- 
strained, at  first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice, 
of  Constantius,  to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to  the  dangers 
of  Imperial  greatness ;  and  to  make  himself  accountable  to 
the  world,  and  to  posterity,  for  the  happiness  of  millions.^ 
Julian  recollected  with  terror  the  observation  of  his  master 
Plato,^^  that  the  government  of  our  flocks  and  herds  is  always 
committed  to  beings  of  a  superior  species ;  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  nations  requires  and  deserves  the  celestial  powers  of 
the  gods  or  of  the  genii.  From  this  principle  he  justly  con- 
cluded, that  the  man  who  presumes  to  reign,  should  aspire  to 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature ;  that  he  should  purify  his 
soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial  part ;  that  he  should  ex- 
tinguish his  appetites,  enlighten  his  understanding,  regulate 
his  passions,  and  subdue  the  wild  beast,  which,  according  to 
the  lively  metaphor  of  Aristotle,^^  seldom  fails  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  a  de^iot.  The  throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of 
Constantius  fixed  on  an  independent  basis,  was  the  peat  of 
reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He  despised  the 
honors,  renounced  the  pleasures,  and  discharged  with  inces- 
sant diligence   the  duties,  of  his  exalted  station ;  and  there 

^  Hie  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascer- 
tained. The  day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year 
mxkst  be  either  331  or  332.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  toin.  iv. 
p.  693.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  50.  I  have  preferred  the  earlier 
date. 

4i  Julian  himself  (p.  263-^267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical 
ideas  with  much  eloquence  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate 
epistle  to  Themistius.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  (tom.  ii  p.  146—193,) 
who  has  given  an  elegant  translation,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  wsa 
the  celebrated  Themistius,  whose  orations  are  still  extant. 

47  juUaa.  ad  Themist.  p.  26S.  Petavius  (not.  p.  96)  observes  that 
this  passage  is  taken  from  the  fourth  book  De  Legibus ;  but  either 
Julian  quoted  from  memory,  or  his  MS8.  were  different  from  ours. 
Xenophon  opens  the  Cyropaedia  with  a  similar  reflection. 

^  'O  6h  cb^ttOTov  ie§X9vu»  a^yttv^  nQoariStiat  nai  di|(for.  Aristot.  ap« 
Julian,  p.  261.  The  MS.  of  Vossius^  unsatisfied  with  the  single  beast, 
tfibrds  the  stronger  reading  of  d^^ia,  which  the  experience  of  despot- 
Km  may  warrant. 
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were  few  among  his  subjects  who  would  hare  consented  to 
telieve  him  froni  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had  they  been 
obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  dieir  actions  to  the  rigorous 
laws  which  that  philosophic  emperor  imposed  on  him5«elf. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends/^  who  had  oflen  shared  the 
frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that  his  light  and 
sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  vegetable  kind)  left 
his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active,  for  the  various  and 
important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiflT,  a  magistrate,  a 
general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and  tlie  same  day,  he  gave 
audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a 
groat  number  of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magistretea, 
his  private  friends,  and  the  dil^rent  cities  of  his  dominions. 
He  listened  to  the  memorials  which  had  been  received,  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  inteotionB 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in  short-hand  by  the 
diligence  of  the  secreUiries.  He  possessed  such  flexibility  of 
thought,  and  such  firmness  of  attention,  that  be  could  employ 
his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesi- 
tation, and  without  error.  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the 
prince  flew  with  agility  from  one  labor  to  another,  and,  after  a 
hasty  dinner,  retired  into  his  Library,  till  the  public  business^ 
which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to 
interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the 
emperor  was  still  less  substantial  than  the  former  meal ;  his 
sleep  was  never  clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion ;  and 
except  in  the  short  interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the 
effect  of  policy  rather  than  love,  the  chfluite  Juliaii  never 
shared  his  bed  with  a  female  companion.^     He  was  soon 

^  libaniuB  (Oral.  Parentalis,  c.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  p.  810,  311,  312) 
has  given  this  interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He 
bimMlf  (in  Misopogon,  p.  360)  mentiona  hi*  vegetable  diet,  and  up- 
braidg  the  groas  and  senaoal  appetite  of  the  people  of  AntioclL. 

^  Lcctulus  . .  .  Vestalit^n  tons  purior,  is  the  praise  which  Mamer- 
tinua  (Paneg3rr.  Vet.  xi.  13)  addresses  to  Julian  himselL  Libaniiu 
affiims,  in  sober  peremptory  language,  that  Julian  nerer  knew  a  wo* 
man  before  his  marriage,  or  alter  the  death  of  his  wife,  (OvaL  Parent, 
ti.  Ixxx-riii.  p.  313.)  The  chastity  of  Julian  ia  confirmed  by  the  im* 
partial  testimony  of  Ammianus,  (xzr.  4,)  and  the  partial  rilenoe  of 
the  ChriHtiaua.  Yet  Julian  ironiMlly  urgee  the  reproach  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  Antioch,  that  he  tUmoH  aiwajf$'{itf  intnatt  in  Miaopcgon,  p. 
S46)  lay  alone.  This  snapicious  expression  is  explained  by  the  Abb6 
da  la  Bloterie  (Hiat.  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  lOS— 109)  with  candor  an^ 
Ingenuity 
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AwakcDed  b>'  the  entrance  of  fresh  secreta  ies,  who  hai  slept  the 
preceding  day ;  and  hia  servants  were  obliged  to  wait  alternately, 
while  their  indefatigable  master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any 
other  refreshment  than  the  change  of  occupation.  The  predeces- 
sors of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  cousin,  indulged 
their  puerile  taste  for  the  games  of  the  Circus,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  complying  with  the  ioolinations  of  the  people ; 
and  they  frequently  renoained  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  as 
idle  spectators,  and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the 
ordinary  round  of  twenty«four  races  ^^  was  completely  finished. 
On  solemn  festivals,  Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an  un« 
fashionable  dislike  to  these  frivolous  amusements,  condescend- 
ed to  appear  in  the  Circus ;  and  after  bestowing  a  careless  glance 
at  five  or  m  of  the  races,  he  hastily  withdrew'' with  the  impa- 
tience of  a  philosopher,  who  considered  every  moment  as  lost 
that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  or  the 
improvement  of  his  own  mind.^^  By  this  avarice  of  time,  he 
seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of  his  reign ;  and  if  the 
dates  were  less  securely  ascertained,  we  should  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, that  only  sixteen  months  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Constantius  and  the  departure  of  his  successor  for  the  Persian 
war.  The  actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  preserved  by  the 
care  of  the  historian ;  but  the  portion  of  his  voluminous 
writings,  which  is  still  extant,  remains  as  a  monument  of  the 
application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor.  The 
Misopogon,  the  Cessars,  several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elabo- 
rate work  against  the  Christian  religion,  were  composed  in  the 
long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he  passed 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 
The  reformation  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of  the  first 


^*  See  Salmasius  od  Siietoo.  in  Claud,  o.  xxi,  A  twenty-fifth  race, 
or  hiianuf  was  added,  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariots, 
bur  of  which,  the  four  colors,  atarted  each  heat. 

Centura  •uadrUogof  tfttabo  ad  fl:«inina  cttmu. 

It  appeals,  that  thev  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Mttot  (Sue« 
ton.  in  I)omitian.  c.  ^ ,)  aiid  (firom  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Mazunua 
at  Home,  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople^  ftc)  it  might  be  about  a 
four-mile  course. 

^  JuUan.  in  MJ«opogon,  p.  340.  Julius  Cesur  hsd  offended  the 
Roman  people  bv  reading  his  despatches  during  the  actuffl  race.  Au- 
lUstus  indulged  their  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constfiiit  att43ntion  to 
Ihe  hnportant  business  of  the  Circus,  for  which  he  professed  the 
irarmeat  inclination.    Sucton.  in  August,  c.  xlv.   *    '     > 

18 
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and  most  necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  JuIiad.^    Soou 
af\er  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  had 
occasion   for  the  service  of  a  barber.     An  officer,  magnifi- 
cently  dressed,   immediately   presented   hiniself.     ^  It  is  a 
barber,''  exclaimed  the  prince,  with  afiected  surprise,  *^  that  I 
want,   and   not  a  receiver-general  of  the  finances,"**    He 
questioned  the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employment ; 
and  was  informed,  that   besides  a  large  salary,  and  some 
valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty 
servants,  and  as  many  horses.     A  thousand  barbers,  a  thou- 
sand cup-bearers,  a  thousand  cooks,  were  distributed  in  the 
several  offices  of  luxury ;  and  the  number  of  eunuchs  coalo 
be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day.^    The 
monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superiority  of  merit 
and  virtue,  was  distinguished  by  the  oppressive  magnificence 
of  his  dress,  his  table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.     The  stately 
palaces  erected  by  Constantino  and  his  sons,  were  decorated 
with  many  colored  marbles,  and  ornaments  of  massy  gold. 
The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify  their 
pride,  rather  than  their  taste  ;  birds  of  the  most  distant  climates, 
fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their  natural 
season,  winter  roses,  and  summer  snows.^     The  domestic 
crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  expense  of  the  legions ;  yet 
the  smallest  part  of  this  costly  multitude  was  subeervient  to 
the  use,  or  even  to  the  splendor,  of  the  throne.     The  monarch 
was  disgraced,  and  the  people  was  injured,  by  the  creation 
and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure,  and  even  titular 

^  Tlxe  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (zzil 
4|)  Libanius,  Oral.  (Parent,  c  IxLi.  p.  288,  &c.,)  Mamertinns,  (in  Pane- 
gyr.  Vet.  xi,  11,)  Socrates,  (1.  iii.  c.  1,)  and  Zonaraa,  (tom«  iL  L  xiiL 
p.  240 

^  £go  non  rationalem  juasi  sad  tonaorem  acciri.  Zonaraa  uaei  the 
less  natural  imago  of  a  sentUor*  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances,  who 
was  satisfied  wit£  wealth,  might  desire  and  obtain  the  honors  of  the 
senate. 

**  Mctftlqovg  fiiy  /tXiovf,  novqiat  dk  ot/x  iXarrovgf  9ho/9ovt  d^  nXtlovtt 
ftfttlvri  TQcenttcnoiMr^  ttirovj^ovf  vrr^Q  rag  piviac  naq^i  roCg  notuiat*  iw  t^^i, 
are  the  original  words  of  Libanius,  which  I  have  faithfully  quotedi 
lest  I  iBhould  be  suspected  of  magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal 
household. 

**  The  expressions  of  Mamertinus  are  lively  and  forcible.  Quin 
etiam  prandiorum  etcsB^arum  laboratas  magnitudines  Rorosnns  popu- 
^us  sensit;  cum  qussitissimse  dapes  non  gustu  sed  difficultatibTis  ssti- 
marentur ;  miracula  avium,  longinqui  maris  pisces,  alie*  d  tempori» 
pon\a,  aestivie  nivos,  hybernse  rojue. 
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empIoyineDtB ;  and  the  most  worthless  of  mankind  might  pur* 
chase  the  privilege  of  being  maintained,  without  the  necessity 
of  labor,  from  the  public  revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous 
household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  perquisites,  which  were 
soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  ex- 
torted from  those  who  feared  their  enmity,  or  solicited  their 
favor,  suddenly  enriched  these  haughty  menials.  They  abused 
their  fortune,  without  considering  their  past,  or  their  future, 
condition ;  and  their  rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  extravagance  of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken 
robes  were  embroidered  with  gold,  their*  tables  were  served 
with  delicacy  and  profusion ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for 
their  own  use,  would  have  covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient 
consul ;  and  the  most  honorable  citizens  were  obliged  to  dis* 
mount  from  their  horses,  and  respectfully  to  salute  a  eunuch 
whom  they  met  on  the  public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the 
palace  excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who 
usually  slept  on  the  ground,  who  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  indispensable  calls  of  nature  ;  and  who  placed  his  vanity, 
not  m  emulating,  but  in  despising,  the  pomp  of  royalty. 

By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mischief  which  was  magnified 
even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the 
distress,  and  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  who  sup- 
port with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are 
convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  salutary 
work,  Julian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste 
and  inconsiderate  severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dismissed 
with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependants,^^ 
without  providing  any  just,  or  at  least  benevolent,  exceptions, 
for  the  age,  the  seirvices,  or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domes* 
tics  of  the  Imperial  family.  Such  indeed  was  the  temper  of 
Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  opposite  vices.  The  splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of  the 
Asiatics,  the  curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  -bracelets,  which 
bad  appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Constantino,  were 

^  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towns  on  the 
Biiniushs,  (Orat.  riL  against  Polyclet.  p.  1 17 — 127.)  libanius  contents 
)»iwtuukif  vrith  a  cold  but  positiTe  denial  of  the  fisict,  which  seems  indeed 
io  belong  more  properly  to  Constantius.  This  charge,  hovrever  may 
ftUu  te  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 

VOL.  II.  34 
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eotuiflteotly  rejected  by  his  philosophic  succeMor.  But  ^A 
the  fopperies,  Julian  affected  to  renounce  the  decencies  oC 
dress ;  and  seemed  to  value  himself  for  his  reglect  of  the  laws 
of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance,  which  was  designed 
for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and 
even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  hiack* 
ness  of  his  hands ;  protests,  that  although  the  greatest  part  of 
his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor  was  con* 
6ned  to  his  head  alone ;  and  celebrates,  with  visible  com* 
placency,  the  shaggy  and  populou9^  beard,  which  he  fondly 
cherished,  after  the  example  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece. 
Had  Julian  consulted  the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Romans  would  have  scorned  the  affectation 
of  Diogenes,  as  well  as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained 
imperfect,  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without 
punishing  the  crimes,  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  ^  We  are 
now  delivered,^'  says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  ^*  we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered  from  th«» 
voracious  jaws  of  the  Hydra.^  1  do  not  mean  to  apply  the 
epithet  to  my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more ;  may  the 
earth  lie  light  on  his  bead  !  But  his  artful  and  cruel  favorites 
studied  to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  pnnce,  whose  natural 
mildness  cannot  be  praised  without  some  efforts  of  adukition. 
It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  that  even  those  men  should 
be  oppressed :  they  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.*'  To  conduct  this  inquiry, 
Julian  named  six  judges  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and 
army ;  and  as  he  wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning 
his  personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  tran^ 
ferred  to  the  commissioners  an  absolute  power  to  pronounce 

*"  In  the  Misopogon  (p.  338,  339  )  he  draws  a  very  singular  pictiuns 
Df  himself,  and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characterictic : 
otfroff  nQoad&titca  top  fiaBvv  tovtov,  nmyiora  ....  raOra  tm  iitAiwrtvm 
kviyonai  rcuv  tf&*iow¥  ^7i§q  h  i.ox^U  Totr  Atiglmv^  The  friends  of  the 
AbD6  de  la  Bletene  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation, 
not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  oifensive  to  their  delicacy,  (Hist, 
de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  94.)  like  him,  I  have  contented  myscif  with 
a  transient  allusion ;  but  the  little  animal  which  Julian  naiiMf«  is  a 
beast  familiar  to  man,  and  signifies  lore. 

^  Julian,  epist  zxiii.  p.  389.  He  uses  ihe  words  xolvni^ptdor  UQttr 
in  writing  to  his  friend  Hero^ogcnrs,  who,  like  himself^  vm  ocnmr 
■ant  with  the  Greek  poets. 
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aiid  exocate  their  final  sentence,  without  delay,  and  without 
appeal  The  office  of  president  was  exercised  by  the  venera- 
ble pnefect  of  the  East,  a  second  Sallust,^^  whose  virtues  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists,  and  of  Christian  bishops. 
He  was  assisted  by  ^e  eloquent  Mamertinus,^^  one  of  the 
consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is  loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful 
evidcfnce  of  his  own  applause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two 
magistrates  was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  four 
generaJs,  Nevitta,  Agile,  Jovinus,  and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom 
the  public  would  have  seen  with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than 
on  the  bench,  was  supposed  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  com- 
mianon ;  the  armed  and  angry  leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Her- 
culian  bands  encompassed  the  tribunal ;  and  the  judges  were 
alternately  swayed  by  die  laws  of  justice,  and  by  the  clamors 
of  fiiction.^ 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused  the 
favor  of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the 
insolence,  ine  corruption,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reign. 
The  executions  of  Paul  and  Apodemius  ^the  former  of  whom 
was  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans,  whom 
those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  justice 
herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pathetic  expression  of  Ammianus^) 
appeared  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  Ursulus,  the  treasurer  of  the 
empire ;  and  his  blood  accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose 

"*  The  two  Solluflts,  the  pnefcct  of  Gau]«  sad  the  pnefect  of  the 
East,  must  be  carefully  distinguishedt  (Hist,  des  Empercuxs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  696.)  I  have  used  the  surname  of  Seeundua,  as  a  convenient  epi- 
thet .The  second  SoUust  extorted  the  esteem  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves; and  Gregory  Naidansen,  who  condemned  his  religion,  baa 
celebrated  his  virtaes,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  See  ^  curious  note  of  l^e 
Abb^  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien»  p.  363.* 

**  Mamertiniis  praises  the  emperor  (xL  1.)  for  bestowing  the  offices 
of  Treasurer  and  Prefect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity,  &c., 
like  himself.  Yet  Ammianus  ranks  him  (zxL  L)  among  the  ministers 
of  Jalian,  quorum  merita  ndrat  et  fidem. 

"  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Am- 
mianus, (xxi.  3,)  and  praised  by  libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74,  p.  299, 
300.) 

^  TTrsuH  Tero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  fl^sse  justitia.  Libanius,  who 
impntes  his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  court  of 
the  largesses.  

*  OibbonttS  secundum  habet  pro  numero,  quod  tamen  est  viri  agnomen. 
'^agasr,  nota  in  loe.  Amm.  It  is  not  a  mistake ;  it  is  rather  an  error  in 
taste.    Wagner  inclines  to  transfer  the  chief  guilt  to  Arbetio.  — M. 
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distress  had  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the  intrepid  liberality 
of  that  honest  minister.  The  rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  fa« 
had  provoked  by  his  indiscretion,  was  the  cause  and  the  excuse 
of  his  death ;  and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own 
reproaches  and  those  of  the  public,  ofiered  some  consolation 
to  the  family  of  Ursulus,  by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated 
fortunes.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  beer 
adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  the  prefecture  and  consulship,^  * 
Taurus  and  Florentius  were  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency 
of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  Chalcedon.  The  former  was 
banished  to  Vercellse  in  Italy,  and  a  sentence  of  death  wan 
pronounced  against  the  latter.  A  wise  prince  should  have 
rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus :  the  faithful  minister,  when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  of  his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  sovereign. 
But  the  guilt  of  Florentius  justified  the  severity  of  the  judges ; 
and  his  escape  served  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian, 
who  nobly  checked  the  interested  diligence  of  an  informer, 
and  refused  to  learn  what  place  concealed  the  wretched  fugi- 
tive from  his  just  resentment'^  Some  months  after  the  tribuna' 
of  Chalcedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  pnetorian  vicegerent  of 
Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Artemius^  duke  of  Egypt, 
^ere  executed  at  Antioch.  Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel 
and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great,  province ;  Gaudentius  had  long 
.  practised  the  arts  of  calumny  against  the  innocent,  the  virtu- 
ous, and  even  the  person  of  Julian  himself.  Yet  the  circum* 
stances  of  their  trial  and  condemnation  were  so  unskilfully 
managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained,  in  the  public  opin- 
ion, the  glory  of  suffering  for  the  obstinate  lo^^alty  with  which 
they  had  supported  the  cause  of  Constant!  us.  The  rest  of  his 
servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  of  oblivion  ;  and  they 

**  Such  respect  was  still  ontertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  tiie 
commonwealth,  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear 
Taurus  summoned  as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus. 
The  summons  of  his  eoUeague  Florentius  was  probahly  delayed  till 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

^  Ammian.  zz.  7. 

^  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian  (Epiet.  z. 
p.  379)  and  Ammianus,  (zzii.  6,  and  Vales*  ad  loc.)  The  mcdt  of 
Artemius,  who  demolished  temples,  and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apos- 
tate, has  tempted  the  Qreek  and  Latin  churches  to  honor  him  as  a 
martyr.  But  as  ecelesiastical  history  attests  that  he  was  not  only  a 
tyrant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justiiy  this  indiacrfift 
promotion.    Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdee.  torn.  viL  p.  1319. 
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irere  lef^  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes  wh  ch  they  had 
accepted,  either  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress  the 
friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest  principles 
of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executed  in  a 
manner  wh.ch  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty  of  the  throne. 
Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  par* 
ticularly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  redemanded  the  gifts  which 
they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed ;  he  foresaw  the 
endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits ;  and  he  engaged  a  prom- 
ise, which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred,  that  if  they  would 
repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to  hear 
and  determine  their  complaints.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  prohibited  the 
watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyptian  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  thus  detained  his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore^ 
till,  their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  native 
country.*^ 

The  numerous  army  of  spies,  of  agents,  and  informcn*, 
enlisted  by  Constantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man,  and 
to  interrupt  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  disbanded  by  his 
generous  successor.  Julian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions,  and 
gentle  in  his  punishments ;  and  his  contempt  of  treason  was 
the  result  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage.  Conscious 
of  superior  merit,  he  was  persuaded  that  few  among  his  sub- 
jects would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or 
even  to  seat  themselves  oa  his  vacant  throne.  The  philoso- 
pher could  excuse  the  hasty  sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero 
could  despise  the  ambitious  projects  which  surpassed  the  for- 
tune or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  conspirators.  A  citizen  of 
Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use  a  purple  garment ;  and 
this  indiscreet  action,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  capital  offence,^  was  reported 
to  Julian  by  the  officious  importunity  of  a  private  enemy. 

^  See  Ammian.  zzii.  6,  and  Yalea,  ad  locum ;  and  the  Codex  The- 
odonanua,  L  iL  tit.  xxziz.  leg.  I ;  and  Godefroy'e  Commentary,  torn. 
L  p.  218,  ad  locum. 

"  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c. 
de^  Remains,  c^ziv.  in  his  works,  torn,  iii,  p.  448,  449)  excuses  this 
minnte  and  absurd  tyranny,  by  supposing  that  actions  the  most  indif- 
ferent in  our  eyes  might  excite,  in  a  Roman  mind,  the  idea  of  gu'dt 
and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported  by  a  i  trange  misap- 
prehension of  the  English  laws,  ••  chex  une  nation  . . « .  ot^  il  eat 
lfefe].du  ie  boire  i  la  sant6  d'une  certaine  pentonne.^' 

34* 
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The  monarcli,  af\er  making  some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and 
chaiacter  of  his  rival,  despatched  the  informer  with  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  purple  slippers,  to  complete  the  magnificence  of 
his  Imperial  habit.  A  more  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed 
by  ten  of  the  domestic  guards,  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate 
lulian  in  the  field  of  exercise  near  Antioch.  Their  intemper- 
ance revealed  their  guilt ;  and  they  were  conducted  in  efaaina 
to  the  presence  of  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  afler  a  lively 
representation  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their  enterprise, 
instead  of  a  death  of  torture,  which  they  deserved  and  expected, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile  against  the  two  principal  offend- 
ers. The  only  instance  in  which  Julian  seemed  to  depart  from 
his  accustomed  clemency,  was  ttie  execution  of  a  rash  youth, 
who,  with  a  feeble  hand,  had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of 
empire.  But  that  youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the  general 
of  cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gallic  war,  had 
deserted  the  standard  of  the  C®sar  and  the  republic.  With- 
out appearing  to  indulge  his  personal  resentment,  Julian  might 
easily  confound  the  crime  of  the  son  and  of  the  fkther ;  bur  he 
was  reconciled  by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  emperor  endeavored  to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice.^ 

Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.^ 
From  his  studies  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sages 
and  heroes ;  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice 
of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  pride  was 
sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection,  that  the  slaves  who  woul^ 
not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his 
virtues.''^  He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system  of  Oriental  des- 
potism, which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  the  patient  habits 
of  fourscore  years,  had  established  in  the  empire.  A  motive 
of  superstition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design,  which 
Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  from  the 
weight  of  a  costly  diadem  ;''*  but  he  absolutely  refused  the 

"  The  domency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  waa  formed 
against  his  life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammianus  (xxiL  9,  lO. 
and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  and  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  99,  p.  823.) 

^  According  to  some,  aaya  Aristotle,  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad 
Themist.  p.  261,)  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  TrofifiaaiXttOf 
is  contrary  to  nature.  Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher  chooae^ 
however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  labored  obacurlty. 

^'  That  sentiment  ia  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  him* 
■elf.    Ammian.  xzii.  10. 

^  Ubanius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  96,  p.  820.)  who  menttrns  ths  with 
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tide  at  Dominus^  or  Lord^  a  word  which  was  grow  a  90  familiar 
Id  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  that  they  do  longer  remembered  iti 
servile  and  humiliating  origin.  The  office,  or  rather  the  name, 
of  consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic ;  and  the  same  behavior 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus  was 
adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and  inclination.  On  the  calends 
of  January,  at  break  of  day,  the  uew  consuls,  Mamertinus  and 
Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor.  As 
0OOQ  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  leaped  from  hifc 
throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the 
blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his 
afiected  humility.  From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the 
senate.  The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters ; 
and  the  gazing  muhimde  admired  the  image  of  ancient  times, 
or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct,  which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded 
the  majesty  of  the  purple^^  But  the  behavior  of  Julian  was 
uniformly  supported.  During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he  had, 
imprudently  or  designedly,  perfumed  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  in  the  presence  of  the  consul.  The  moment  he  was 
reminded  that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  ^d  ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the 
world,  that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  the  lawB,^^  and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.    The 

snd  design  of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysteriouH  language,  (^cuv  ovrc* 
yvvrrcar  ....  aXX*  ffV  oftthtov  6  xcult'or,)  that  the  emperor  was  re* 
•trained  by  some  particidar  revelation. 

^  JvHaa  in  Misopogon,  p.  343.  As  he  never  abolished,  by  any 
pablic  law,  the  proud  appellations  of  De$pQi,  or  Dominua,  they  are 
•till  extant  on  his  medals,  (Bucange,  Pam.  Byzantin.  p.  38,  39  ;)  and 
the  private  displeasure  which  he  fleeted  to  express,  only  gave  a  dif- 
ferent tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court.  The  Abb6  de  ui  BleCeiie 
(Hist,  de  Jovien,  tonu  ii.  p.  99 — 102)  has  curiously  traced  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  word  Domimu  under  the  Impenal  government 

M  Aimnian.  xxii.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet  xi. 
28,  29,  80)  celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  as- 
tonished and  intoxicated  by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 

'  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables : 

Si  male  condiderit  in  qaem  quia  canniDa,  Jus  Mt 

Jadiciiuaque 

Horat.  Bat.  IL  1.  89. 

JvSmn.  (m  Misopogon,  p.  837)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law ;  and 
fhs  AJm  de  la  Bleterie  (HmU  de  JoHen,  torn.  iL  p.  92)  has  eagerly 
CBftbrseed  a  declaration  so  apeeable  to  his  own  system,  and,  indeed,  tu 
ths  tms  spirit  of  the  Impenal  constitution. 
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■pint  of  his  administration,  and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  Ui 
nativity,  induced  Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of  ConstanU- 
Dople  the  same  honors,  privileges,  and  authority,  which  were 
■till  enjoyed  hy  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome.^^     A  legal  fiction 
was  introduced,  and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of  the 
national  council  had  migrated  into  the  East ;  and  the  despotic 
successors  of  Julian,  accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknowl- 
edged themselves  the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which 
was  permitted  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  *name. 
From  (Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  extended 
to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  provinces.     He  abolished,  by 
repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  exemptions  which 
had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their 
country;  and  by  imposing  an  equal   distribution   of  public 
duties,  he  restored  the  strength,  the  splendor,  or,  according  to 
the  glowing  expression  of  Libanius,^  the  soul  of  the  expiring 
cities  of  his  empire.     The  venerable  age  of  Greece  excited  the 
most  tender  compassion  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  which  kindled 
into  rapture  when  he   recollected  the  gods,  die  heroes,  and 
the  men  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods,  who  have  bequeathed 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of  their  genius,  or  the 
example  of  their  virtues.     He  relieved  the  distress,  and  restored 
the  beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus^®    Athens 
acknowledged  him  for  her  benefactor ;  Argos,  for  her  deliv- 
erer.    The  pride  of  Ck>rinth,  again  rising  from  her  ruins  with 
the  honors  of  a  Roman  colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from  the 
adjacent  republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  games  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphitheatre  with 
the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.     From  this  tribute  the 
cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had  inherited 
from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  perpetuating 

**  Zorimiu,  1.  iii.  p.  158. 

^  *H  T^g  ficwXfjt  Ta/vg  y^XV  ^i^*^  icxiv.  See  LibaniuB,  (Orat 
Parent  c  71,  p.  296,)  Ammianus,  (zzii.  9,)  and  the  Tbendoaian  Code, 
(1.  ToL  tit.  i  leg.  60---56,)  with  Godefroy'a  Cemmeiitaiy,  (torn.  W.  p. 
390 — 404.)  Yet  the  whole  aubjeot  of  the  Curi€h  notwithstanding 
very  ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obecure  in  the  legal  his- 
tory of  the  empire. 

^  Qtue  panlo  ante  arida  et  siti  anhelantia  yisebantur,  ea  nunc 
perlui,  mundari,  madere*  Fora,  Deembulacra,  Gymnasia,  Isetis  et 
gaudentibus  populis  frequentari ;  dies  festos,  et  oelebrari  voterea,  et 
noTos  in  honorem  principis  consecrari,  (Mamertin.  zL  9.)  He  paxticu- 
lariy  restored  the  dty  of  Nioopolis  and  the  iLctiao  games,  wlueh  had 
been  instituted  by  AuguBtus. 
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the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Nemean  games,  claimed 
a  just  exemption.  The  immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  wan 
respected  by  the  Corinthians ;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted 
the  insolence  of  oppression ;  and  the  feeble  complaints  of  its 
deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial  magis- 
trate, who  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  resided.  Seven  years  aAer  this  sentence, 
Julian*'^  allowed  the  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal; and  his  eloquence  was  interposed,  most  probably  with 
success,  in  the  defence  of  a  city,  which  had  been  the  royal 
seat  of  Agamemnon,^  and  had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of 
kings  and  conquerors.^^ 

The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil  affairs, 
which  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian ;  but  he  frequently 
assumed  the  two  characters  of  Orator^  and  of  Judge,^ 
which  are   almost  unknown   to  the   modern  sovereigns  of 


^  Julian.  Epist.  zxzt.  p.  407 — 411.  This  epifltle,  which  illustrates 
the  declinine  age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie ; 
and^  strang^y  disfigured  by  the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering 
Miflio,  trtitUttm^  axid  idiattai^  pcpuhu,  directly  contrsdicts  the  sense 
of  the  originaL 

**  He  reigned  in  Mycenn  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six 
milea,  firom  Argos:  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourishecU 
are  eonfbnndad  by  the  Qxeek  poets.  Strabo,  L  viii.  p.  679,  edit. 
Ainstel.  1707. 

^  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenus 
and  Hercules  may  be  suspicions ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  in- 
quiry by  the  judgjss  of  the  Olympic  games,  THerodot.  L  v.  c*  22,)  at  a 
time  when  the  Macedonian  kings  were  ooscure  and  unpopular  in 
Qxeece.  When  the  Achaean  league  declared  against  Philip,  it  was 
thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire,  (T.  liv. 
IxziL  22.) 

"  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  76,  76, 
p.  300,  801,)  who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates 
(L  iii.  c.  I)  has  rashly  asserted  that  Julian  was  the  only  prince,  since 
Julius  Cssar,  who  harangued  the  senate.  All  the  predecessors  of 
Nero,  (Tacit  AnnaL  ziiL  S,)  and  many  of  his  successors,  possessed 
the  fkculty  of  speaking  in  public ;  and  it  might  be  proved  by  vaiioua 
isamples,  that  they  frequently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

"  Ammianus  (zxi  10)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  detects 
of  his  judicial  proceedings.  LibEmius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90, 91,  p.  315, 
fce.)  has  seen  only  the  fur  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the 
person,  expresses  at  least  the  duties,  of  the  judge.  Gregory  Nazian- 
aen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  120,)  who  Suppresses  the  virtues,  and  exaggerates 
•ven  the  venial  faults,  of  the  Apostate^  triumphantly  asks,  whothet 
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Eanipe.  The  arts  of  perauasion,  so  diligently  cultivated  hj 
the  firet  Ceesars,  were  neglected  by  the  military  ignorance  und 
Asiatic  pride  of  their  succeaaors ;  and  if  they  condescended 
to  harangue  the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  mth 
silent  disdain  the  senators,  whom  they  despised.  The  assem- 
blies of  the  senate,  which  Constantius  had  avoided,  were  con- 
sidered by  Julian  as  the  place  where  he  could  exhibit,  witli 
the  most  propriety,  the  maxims  of  a  republican,  and  the 
talents  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a 
achool  of  declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  can 
sure,  of  exhortation;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked^ 
that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  sample, 
eoncise  style  of  Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose 
words  descended  like  the  flakes  of  a  winter^s  snow,  or  the 
pathetic  and  forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  functions 
of  a  judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a 
prince,  were  exercised  by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an 
amusement ;  and  although  he  might  have  trusted  the  integrity 
and  discernment  of  his  Praetorian  prsefects,  he  ofYen  placed 
himself  by  their  side  on  the  seat  of  judgment  The  acute 
penetration  of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied  in  detecting 
and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates,  who  labored  to 
disguise  the  truths  of  facts,  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
laws.  He  sometimes  torgpi  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked 
indiscreet  or  unseasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  body,  the  ear- 
nest vehemence  with  which  he  maintained  his  opinion  against 
the  judges,  the  advocates,  and  their  clients.  But  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  temper  prompted  him  to  encourage,  and 
even  to  solicit,  the  reproof  of  his  friends  and  ministers  ;  and 
whenever  they  ventured  to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his 
passions,  the  spectatora  could  observe  the  shame,  as  well  as 
the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.  The  decrees  of  Julian  were 
almost  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice ;  and  he 
had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous  temptations, 
which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the  specious 
fomis  of  compassion  and  equity.  He  decided  the  merits  of 
the  cause  without  weighing  the  circumstances  of  the  parties; 
and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve,  were  condemned  to 


rach  s  judc^  was  fit  tc  be  seated  between  Minos  and  Rhadamanthu% 
in  the  Eiysiaii  fields. 
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satisfy  thft  just  demands  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  adversary. 
He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  froni  the  legislator;^ 
and. though  he  meditated  a  necessary  reformation  of  the 
Bonian  .jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sentence  according  to 
the  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  those  laws,  which  the 
magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  subjects  to 
obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their 
purple,  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of  emerging 
from  their  obscurity.  But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was, 
in  some  measure,  independent  of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had 
been  his  choice  of  lite,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  coumge, 
lively  wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained,  or 
at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honors  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  Julian  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of 
minister,  or  general,  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  born  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed 
bis  expectations,  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths  of 
greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same  talents  in  studious 
solitude  would  have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  kings  his 
present  happiness  and  his  immortal  fame.  When  we  inspect, 
with  minute,  or  perhaps  malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of 
Julian,  something  seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection 
of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius  was  less  powerful  and  sub- 
lime than  that  of  Ciesar ;  nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate 
prudence  of  Augustus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more 
steady  and  natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more 
simple  and  consistent.  Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity  with 
firmness,  and  prosperity  with  moderation.  Af\er  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus,  tbe  Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  his  duties  and  his  pleasures ;  who  labored  to 
relieve  the  distress,  and  to  revive  the  spirit,  of  his  subjects ; 
and  who  endeavored  always  to  connect  authority  with  merit, 
and  happiness  with  virtue.     Even  faction,  and  religious  fac* 

**  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reisn  of  sixteen  months, 
nfty-foor  have  been  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Jus- 
tinian. (Oothofred.  Chron.  Legun,  p.  64 — 67.>  The  Abb6  de  la 
Bleterie  /torn.  iL  p.  829—336^  has  chosen  one  of  these  laws  to  give 
an  idea  of  Julian's  Latin  styfe,  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate,  b«t 
less  pun  than  his  Chreok. 
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tioQt  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  that 
he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world.^ 

*  ....  Ductor  fortiBsiiiiiis  annis ; 

Oonditor  et  legum  eeleberrimos ;  ore  numAqae 
Consultor  patris ;  aed  non  conaultor  habendie 
Religionis ;  amans  tercentum  miUia  Divilm. 
Perfidua  ille'Deo,  aed  non  et  perfidua  ozhL 

Prudent  Apotheosis,  450,  te. 

The  cofnaeiouaneaa  of  a  generoua  aentiment  aeema  to  have  raised  the 
Ghiiatisn  poet  above  hia  uaaal  mediocrity. 


or  THB  SOMAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ms  RELIGIOV  OF  JtJLIAK.  —  UNITERSAL  TOLERATION.  —  HE 
ATTEMPTS  TO  RESTORE  AND  REFORM  THE  PAGAN  WORSHIP. 

—  TO  REBUILD  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM. HIS  ARTFUL 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. — MUTUAL  ZEAL  AND 
INJUBTICE- 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputation  of 
Julian;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues  has 
exaggerated  the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults. 
Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  philosophic 
monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal  hand,  the 
religious  factions  of  the  empire ;  and  to  allay  the  theological 
fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  tlie 
edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A  more  accu 
rate  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian  will  remove 
this  favorable  prepossession  for  a  prince  who  did  not  escape 
the  general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the  singular 
advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been  delin- 
eated by  his  fondest  admirers  and  his  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious  and 
candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator  of  his  life  and  death. 
The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed 
by  the  public  and- private  declamtions  of  the  emperor  himself; 
and  his  various  writings  express  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  which  policy  would  have  prompted  him 
to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect  A  devout  and  sincere 
attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  constituted  the 
ruling  passion  of  Julian ;  ^  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing were  betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of 


*  I  shall  traiiBcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  iiom  a  short  reu- 

Eous  disoourse  which  the  Imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  th<i 
»ld  impiety  of  a  Cjnic  *jiXX'  Bpio»(  ov'rw  ^i;  ti  rove  6§inif  nitpQiKa, 
Mai  filw,  *ai  oipu,  Mai  oCo^at,  Mai  nM*  haiXn^  ia  roiovra  Troof  a&ivo^ 
tiaix^%  Boantg  av  rig  Mai  ola  nQog  ^odov;  dtanSrag^  ^^^  dioaoxuXovf, 
nQot  nariqaty  nQhf  Mtidtfiovag,  Orat.  vii.  p.  212.  Tlie  variety  and 
eopioosness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seem  inadequate  to  the  fervor  ot 
his  devotion. 
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prejudice  ;  and  the  phantoms  which  existed  only 
of  the  emperor  had  a  real  and  pernicious  effect 
timent  of  the  empire.     The  vehement  zeal  of  the 
f  ho  despised  the  worship,  and  overturned  the  altars, 
sulcus  deities,  engaged  their  votaiy  in  a  state  of 
iiiv%...        >le  hostility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of  his  sub- 
lects  ;  and  he  was  sometimes  tempted  by  the  desire  of  victiory, 
or  the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  the  lawa  of  prudenoe, 
and  even  of  justice.     The  triumph  of  the  party,  which  he 
deserted  and  opposed,  has  fixed  a  stain  c^  in&my  on  the  name 
of  Julian;  and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the  signal  was 
piven  b^'  the  sonorous  trumpet^  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.^     The 
mterestiiig  nature  of  the  events  which  were  crowded  into  the 
short  reign  of  this  active  emperor,  deserve  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial narrative.     His  motives,  his  counsels,  and  his  actions, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  religion,  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostasy  may  be  derived 
from  the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The  names  of 
Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religicm, 
were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  imagination,  which  was 
susceptible  of  the  most  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  his 
infancy  was  intrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,^  who 
was  related  to  him  on  the  wde  of  his  mother ;  and  till  Julian 

'  The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more 
vanity,  addresses  his  discourBe  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  an- 
gels, to  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Omstan- 
tius,  (c^  Tf(  aiadi^aif,  an  odd  Pagan  cxprcsaion.)  He  concludes  with,  a 
bold  assurance,  that  he  has  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable^  and 
much  more  portable,  than  the  coluxAns  of  Hercules.  See  Greg.  Nasi- 
anien,  Orat.  iii.  p.  50,  iv.  p.  134. 

'  See  this  long  invective,  which  has  been  ii^udiciouely  divided  into 
^wo  orations  in  Gregory's  Works,  torn.  i.  p.  49 — 134,  Paris,  1630.  It 
was  published  by  Qregory  and  his  friend  Basil*  (iv.  p.  133«)  about  six 
months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when  his  remains  had  been  carried 
to  Tarsus,  (iv.  p.  120 ;)  but  while  Jovian  was  still  on  the  throne,  (iiL 
p.  54,  iv.  p.  117.)  I  have  derived  much  assistance  firom  a  French 
version  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons,  1735. 

*  Nicomedise  ab  Eusebio  educatus  Episcopo*  quern  genere  longius 
contuigcbat,  (Ammian.  xxii.  9.)  Julian  never  expresses  any  gradtude 
towards  that  Arian  prelate ;  but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  eunuch 
Mardonius  and  describes  his  mode  of  education,  which  inspired  his 
pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  genius^  and  perhaps  tht 
religion,  of  Homer.     Mi«»opogon,  p.  351,  352. 
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raacned  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  received  frmn  his 
OhnBtian  piecepton  die  education,  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  se  int. 
The  emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly 
crown,  contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a 
catechumen,  while  he  bestowed  the  advantages  of  baptism* 
on  the  nephews  of  Constantino.^  They  were  even  admitted 
to  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  Julian 
publicly  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia. 
The  study  of  religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated, 
appeared  to  prdduce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and  devotion.'' 
They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the  poor, 
gifb  to  th^  clergy,  and  oblations  to  the  tombs  of  the  meurtyis ; 
and  the  splendid  monum^it  of  St  Mamas,  at  Caesarea,  was 
erected,  or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  labor  of  Glallus 
and  Julian.^  They  respectfully  conversed  with  the  bishops, 
who  were  eminent  for  superior  sanctity,  and  solicited  the 
benediction  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  introduced 
into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary  hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.' 
As  the  two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years  of  manhood, 
they  discovered,  in  their  religious  sentiments  the  difference 
of  their  characters.  The  dull  and  obstinate  understanding  of 
Gallus,  embraced,  with  implicit  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  which  never  influenced  his  conduct,  or  moderated  his 
iwssions.  The  mild  disposition  of  the  younger  brother  was 
less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  active 

*  Greg.  Naz.  liL  p.  70.  He  labored  to  effect  that  holy  xaark  in  the 
blood,  perhaps  of  a  Tauroboliuxn.  Baron.  Annal.  Secies.  A.  D.  361, 
No.  3,  4. 

*  JuUaii  himself  TEpist.  li.  p.  454)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that 
he  had  been  a  Chrislian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

"*  Sec  his  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory, 
(iii.  p.  58,)  Socrates,  (1.  iii.  c.  1,)  and  Sozomen,  (1.  v.  c.  2.)  He  es- 
caped yery  narrowly  from  being  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

*  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  beon  allotted  to  Gallus,  was 
prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success ;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected 
and  subverted  the  structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegioua 
hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iii.  p.  69,  60,  61.  Such  a  partial  earthquake, 
attested  by  many  living  spectators,  would  form  one  of  the  clearnst 
miradee  in  ecclesiastical  story. 

*  The  philosopher  (Fragment,  p.  288,)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  he,, 
vf  these  solitary  fanatics,  (see  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  661, 
B62,)  who  had  forgot  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  ani- 
mal, afS^urJtov  (pt'eti  TtoXiT ixov  ^tjov  xal  i,ftiqov.  The  Pagan  supposes, 
that  beeause  they  had  renounced  the  goda,  they  were  posaeased  and 
tonneoted  by  evil  d«mons. 
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curioeity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a  theological  syjtem 
which  explains  the  mysterious  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  openc 
the  boundless  prospect  of  invisible  and  future  worids.  But 
the  independent  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield  the  passive 
and  unresisting  obedience  which  was  required,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church.  Their  specu- 
lative opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and  gtmr::€id  by 
the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments  ;  but  while  they  prescribed 
the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  actions 
of  the  young  prince ;  whilst  they  silenced  his  objectioDS,  and 
severely  checked  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries,  they  secretly 
provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  his 
ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lesser  Asia, 
amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy.^®  The  fierce 
contests  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of 
their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actu- 
ate their  conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice  of 
Julian,  that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion 
for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  favorable  attention  which 
adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with 
suspicion,  and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible  aversion. 
Whenever  the  young  princes  were  directed  tu  compose  decla- 
mations on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian 
always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  Paganism ;  under 
tne  specious  excuse  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  cause, 
his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageously 
exercised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  pur> 
pie,  Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of 
literature,  and  of  Paganism. '^  The  crowd  of  sophists,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil, 
had  formed  a  strict  alliance  between  the  learning  and  the 
religion  of  Greece ;  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead  of  being 


^  See  Julian  apnd  Cyril,  L  ri.  p.  206,  L  viii.  p.  258,  262.  *<  Yon 
p«necute,"  says  he,  **  those  herotioB  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man 
precisely  in  the  way  which  you  approve."  He  shows  himself  a  tol- 
erable Uieologian  ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  not 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of  Moees. 

^'  Libanius,  Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  9, 10.  p.  232,  he.  Oreg.  Nasiaiisenv 
Orat.  iii.  p.  61.  Bunap.  Vit  Sophist  in  Maximo,  p.  68,  69,  70,  edii 
fbnunelin. 
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admired  as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius,  were 
seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  bspiration  of  Apollo  and 
the  muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted  by 
the  immortal  bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which  arb 
the  least  addicted  to  superstitious  credulity.  Our  familiar 
knowledge  of  their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and* 
nttributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  aiiy  beings  a  real  and 
substantial  existence  ;  and  the  pleasing  enchantment  produces 
an  imperfect  and  momentary  assent  of  the  imagination  to 
those  tables,  which  are  the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and 
experience.  In  the  age  of  Julian,  every  circumstance  con- 
tributed  to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion;  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  works  of  those  artists  who 
had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  the  divine  concep- 
tions of  the  poet ;  the  pomp  of  festivals  and  sacrifices ;  the 
successful  arts  of  divination  ;  the  popular  traditions  of  oracles 
and  prodigies ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  two  thousand  years. 
The  weakness  of  polytheism  was,  in  some  measure,  excused 
by  the  moderation  of  its  claims ;  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Pagans  was  not  incompatible  with  the  most  licentious  scepti- 
cism.^^ Instead  of  an  indivisible  and  regular  S3rstem,  which 
occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing  mind,  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand  loose  and  flexible 
parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty  to  define  the 
degree  and  measure  of  his  religious  faitn.  The  creed  which 
Julian  adopted  for  his  own  use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions ; 
and,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salutary  yoke 
of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntaxy  offering  of  his 
reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One  of  the  orations 
of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effeminate  priests  the 
bloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  madness  of  the 
Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to  relate 
without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the  god- 
dess from  the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber 
and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which  their  ambassa- 
dors had  transported  over  the  seas,  was  endowed  with  life,  and 


*'  A  modem  philosopher  has  ingeniously  compared  the  different 
operation  of  theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  con- 
miction  which  they  produce  in  the  human  mmd.  See  Hume's  Essays, 
nU.  ii  p.  444—467,  in  8to,  edit.  1777. 
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Bentiment,  and  divine  power.^'  For  the  truth  of  thb  prodigy 
he  appeals  to  the  public  monuments  of  the  city ;  and  censures, 
with  some  acrimony,  the  mckly  and  affected  taste  of  thoee 
men,  who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their 
ancestors.  ^^ 

But  Ibe  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced,  and 
warmly  encouraged^  the  soperstition  of  the  people,  reserved 
for  himself  the  priviloge  of  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and  silently 
withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altan  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple.  The  extravagance  of  the  Grecian  m3rth<Aogy  pro- 
claimed, with  a  dear  and  audible  voice,  that  the  pious  inquirer, 
instead  of  being  scandal iaed  or  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense, 
should  diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom,  which  had  been 
disguised,  by  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  under  the  noask  of 
folly  and  of  fable. ^^  The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,'^ 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  divine  lamblichus,  were  admired 
as  the  most  dcilful  masters  of  this  allegorical  acience,  which 
labored  to  «of\en  and  harmoniEe  the  deformed  features  of 
Paganism.  Julian  himself,  who  was  directed  in  the  mysterious 
pursuit  Oy  .£desius,  the  venerable  successor  of  lamblichus, 
aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure,  which  he  esteemed,  if 
we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations,  far  above  the  empire 
of  the  world.^^     It  was  indeed  a  treasure,  which  derived  its 

"  The  Idcsn  mother  kmded  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  WW.  The  miraole  of  Claudia,  either  vicgia  or  matron,  who 
cleared  her  fame  by  disgracing  the  graver  mo^testr  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Their  evidence  is  collected 
by  Drakenborch,  (ad  Silium  Italicum,  xvii.  33 ;)  but  we  may  obaerve 
that  Livy  (xxix.  14)  slides  over  the  transaction  with  diacateet  am- 
biguity. 

^*  I  cannot  refrain  £ix>m  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of 
Julian  :  ifAol  9i  doxaixatf  7i6X*ai  niarnittv  fibXXor  ru  Toiatrra  »7  ^ovtiffl 
Toc(  xo^i^wV.  wt  TO  tf/vyoQtor  dqtfAV  ft9r,  ^ytkf  ii  ctHh  Sv  fiUntt*  OraU  t. 
p.  161.  Julian  UkefWise  declares  his  firm  beliof  in  the  aneUkh  the  holy 
shields,  which  dropped  from  heaven  on  the  Quirinal  hiU ;  and  pities  the 
strange  blindness  of  the  Ohrisdans,  who  preferred  the  crou  to  these 
celestial  trophies.    Apud  Cyril.  1.  vL  p.  194. 

^  See  the  principles  of  allegory,  in  Julian,  (Orat.  viL  p.  216,  222.) 
His  reasoning  ia  less  absurd  t£an  that  of  some  modem  theologians, 
who  assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  mtut  be 
divine ;  since  no  man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

1'  Eunapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and 
fanatical  history ;  and  the  learned  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  iL 
p  317—303)  has  employed  much  labor  to  illustrate  their  obsoore  lives 
and  incomprehensible  doctrines. 

'*  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  222.    He  sweais  with  the  mnnA  fervent  sad 
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vfilue  only  ffx>m  opinion ;  and  eveiy  artist  who  flattered  hini- 
■elf  that  he  had  extracted  die  precious  ore  from  the  surround- 
ing  dross,  claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamping  the  name  and 
figure  the  most  agreeat>ie  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The  fable 
of  Alys  and  Cybele  had  been  already  explained  by  Porphyry ; 
but  his  labors  served  only  to  animate  the  pious  industry  of 
Julian,  who  tnyented  and  published  his  own  allegory  of  that 
ancient  and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom  of  interpretation, 
which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the 
vanity  of  their  art  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the  modem 
reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  allusions,  the 
forced  etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  83rstem 
of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  Pagan  mythology  were 
variously  related,  the  sacred  mterpreters  were  at  liberty  to 
select  the  most  oonvenient  circumstances ;  and  as  they  trans- 
lated an  arbitrary  cipher,  they  could  extract  from  any  fable 
any  sense  which  was  adapted  to  their  favorite  system  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  The  lasctvious  form  of  a  naked 
Yenus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept, 
or  some  physical  truth ;  and  the  castration  of  Atys  explained 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics,  or  tne  sepaxation 
of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error. ^^ 

The  theological  system  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained 
the  sublime  and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But 
as  the  faith,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation,  must  remain 
destitute  of  any  Arm  assurance,  the  disciple  of  Plato  impni- 
dently  relapsed  into  the  habits  of  vulgar  superstition ;  and  the 
popular  and  philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have 
been  confounded  in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and  even  in  the 
mind  of  Julian.^®     Tho  pious  emperor  acknowledged  and 

enthusiastic  devotion ;  and  trembles,  lest  ho  should  betray  too  much 
of  these  holy  mysteries,  which  the  profane  might  deride  with  aa 
impious  Sardonic  laugh. 

**  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which 
over  issued  from  the  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of 
Catullus  on  the  same  extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys, 
from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober,  patiietic  complaint,  for  his  irre- 
trievable loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  a  eunuch  with  despair. 

**  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  frt>m  the  Caesars,  p. 
80S  with  Spanhemi's  notes  and  illustrations,  fit>m  the  fragments  in 
Cyril,  L  iL  p.  67,  58,  and  especially  firom  the  theological  oration  in 
SoIcti  Regan,  p.  130 — 158,  wldresaed,  in  the  confidenoe  of  friendship, 
to  the  prsfect  SaUust 
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adored  the  Eternal  Cause  of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed 
all  the  perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals.  The 
Supreme  Grod  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language, 
iiad  generated,  the  gradual  succession  of  dependent  spirits,  of 
gods,  of  dmroons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men ;  and  every  beuig 
which  derived  its  existence  immediately  from  the  First  Cause, 
rcceived-liie  inherent  gif\  of  immortality.  That  so  precioiv* 
an  advantage  might  be  lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the 
Creator  had  intrusted  to  the  skill  and  power  of  the  inferior 
gods  the  office  of  forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  conduct  of  these  divine  ministets 
ho  delegated  the  temporal  government  of  this  lower  world ; 
but  their  imperfect  administration  is  not  exempt  from  discord 
or  error.  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  divided  among 
them,  and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or 
Venus,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of 
their  peculiar  votaries.  As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are 
confined  in  a  mortal  prison,  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our 
duty,  to  solicit  the  favor,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  tbo 
powers  of  heaven  ;  whose  pride  is  gratified  by  the  devotion  of 
mankind  ;  and  whose  grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive 
son)e  nourishment  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice.^  The  inferioi 
gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to  animate  the  statues,  and 
to  inhabit  the  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  their  honor. 
They  might  occasionally  visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were 
the  proper  throne  and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable 
order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by 
Julian,  as  a  proof  of  their  eternal  duration ;  and  their  eternity 
was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not 
of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the 
system  of  the  Platonists,  the  visible  was  a  type  of  the  invisible 
world.  The  celestial  bodies,  as  they  were  informed  by  a 
divine  spirit,  might  be  considered  as  the  objects  the  most 
worthy  of  religious  worship.  The  Sun,  whose  genial  influ- 
ence pervades  and  sustains  the  universe,  justly  claimed  the 

^  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception  by  ascribing  it  to  his  &yorite 
Marcus  Antoninus,  (Cssaref,  p.  333.)  The  Stoics  and  Platonists  hes- 
itated between  the  analogy  of  bodies  and  the  purity  of  spirits ;  yet 
the  gravest  philosophers  inclined  to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristoph- 
anes and  Lucian,  that  an  unbelieving  age  might  starve  the  immctftal 
fods.    See  Observations  de  Spanheim,  p.  284,  444,  &c. 
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adoration  of  niankiod,  as  the  bright  representative  of  the  Logos, 
the  lively,  the  rational,  f^e  beneficent  image  of  the  intellectual 
Father.^ 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied 
by  the  strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of 
imposture.  If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been 
practised  only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the  support  of  an 
expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
the  interest  and  habits  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  But  it 
may  appear  a  subject  of  surprise  and  scandal,  that  the  philos* 
ophers  themselves  should  have  contributed  to  abuse  the  super- 
stitious  credulity  of  mankind,^  and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries 
should  have  been  supported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the 
modem  Platonists.  They  arrogantly  pretended  to  control  the 
order  of  nature,  to  explore  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command 
the  service  of  the  inferior  deemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and  con- 
versation of  the  superior  gods,  and  by  disengaging  the  soul 
from  her  material  bands,  to  reunite  that  immortal  particle  with 
the  Infinite  and  Divine  Spirit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  tempted  the 
philosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest ;  which, 
from  the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  important  consequences.^  Julian  imbibed 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  from  the  mouth 
of  ,£de8ius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and 
persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declining  strength  of  that  ven- 
erable sage  was  unequal  to  the  ardor,  the  diligence,  the  rapid 
conceptioD  of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples, 

"*  "Wiior  1/yo,  TO  t&v  ayaXfia  *al  ifirpv^ory  X4(  frrovv.  Mat  irYoBotdybv 
r«0  T^iTroO  noTQof.  Julian.  Epist.  IL  In  another  place,  (apad  Cyril.  I. 
iL  p.  69,)  he  calls  the  Sim  Qod,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Juliaa  be- 
lieved the  Platonician  Trinity ;  and  only  blames  the  Christians  for 
preferring  a  mortal  te  an  immortal  Logot, 

"  The  BophiBts  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints 
jf  the  desert ;  and  the  oidy  circumstance  in  their  f&yor  is,  that  they 
ire  of  a  lass  gloomy  complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and 
Jails,  lamblichus  evoked  the  genii  of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from 
two  adjacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  boys  issued  from  the  water, 
fondly  embraced  him  as  their  feither,  and  retired  at  his  command,  p. 
20,  27. 

®  The  dexterous  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their 
eredttloas  pupil  into  each  other^s  hands,  is  fitirly  told  by  Eunapiua 
<p.  69 — 79)  with  unsuspecting  simplicity.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bletcria 
ondeistands,  and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  oonkedy,  (Vie  do  Ju« 
lien,  p.  61—67.) 
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Chrysanthes  and  Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  o^Rn  desire,  tkif 
place  of  their  aged  master.  These  philosophers  seem  to  havio 
prepared  and  distributed  their  respective  parts ;  and  they  art* 
fully  contrived,  by  dark  hints  and  affected  disputes,  to  excite 
the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant^  till  they  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maximus,  the  boldest  and 
most  skilful  master  of  the  Theurgic  science.  By  his  hands, 
Julian  was  secretly  initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural 
alliance  of  philosophy  and  superstition.  He  obtained  the  pHv- 
ilege  of  a  solemn  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which, 
amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained 
some  vestiges  of  their  primseval  sanctity ;  and  such  was  the 
zeal  of  Julian,  that  he  aAerwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff 
to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating, 
by  mystic  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  great  work  of  his  sanctifica- 
tion.  As  these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  depth  of 
-caverns,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable 
secret  of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the 
initiated,  I  shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid  sounds, 
and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were  presented  to  the  senses,  or 
the  imagination,  of  the  credulous  aspirant,^  till  the  visions 
of  comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celes 
tial  light.'^  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis,  the  mmd 
of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere,  deep,  and  unalterable 
enthusiasm ;  though  he  might  sometimes  exhibit  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be  observed, 
or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  conscientious 
fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  gods ;  and  while  the  occupations  of  war,  of  gov* 
ernment,  and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the  whole  measure  of 
his  time,  a  stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night  was  inva- 
riably reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion.  The 
temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the  soldier 

^  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  aign  of  the  croan* 
the  demons  instantly  disappeared,  (Qreg.  Nas.  Orat.  liL  p.  71.) 
Gregory  supposes  that  they  were  frightened,  but  the  priests  dedared 
that  they  were  indignant.  The  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  fiEiith,  will  determine  this  profound  question. 

^-  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  ioitiatioii  is 
■hown  by  Dion  Chrysostom,  Themistius,  Proelus,  and  Stobs^us.  Tli^ 
learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words,  (toL 
L  p.  239,  247,  248,  2S0,  edit.  1765,)  which  he  dezteroiuly  or  fiM^Uy 
applies  to  his  own  hypothesis. 
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And  tlie  philosopher,  was  connected  with  some  strict  and  friv- 
olous rales  of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in  honor  of 
Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular 
days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food,  which 
might  have  been  offensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  these 
voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding 
for  the  iVequent  and  familiar  visits  with  which  he  was  honored 
by  the  celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence 
of  Julian  himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the 
ofator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  gods  and  ^xldesses ;  that  they  descended  upon  earth  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  favorite  hero ;  that  they  gently 
bterrupted  his  slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair; 
that  they  warned  him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  con- 
ducted him,  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his 
life ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupi- 
ter from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the 
figure  of  Hercules.^  These  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the 
ordinary  effects  of  abstinence  and  fanaticism,  would  almost 
degrade  the  emperor  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But 
the  useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Pachomius  were  consumed  in 
these  vain  occupations.  Julian  could  break  from  the  dream 
of  superstition  to  arm  himself  for  battle  ;  and  aAer  vanquish- 
ing in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired  intc 
his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature  and 
philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  of  Julian  was  intrusted 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiated^  with  whom  he  was  united  by 
the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.^'^  The  pleasing 
rumor  was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  worship ;  and  his  future  greatness  became  the  object 
of  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Pagans, 

^  Julian'tf  modesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints ; 
but  libanius  expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fiuts  and  visions  of  the 
religious  hero.  (Legat  ad  Julian,  p.  157>  and  Orat.  ParentaL  o. 
txzxiL  p.  309,  310.) 

"  libanius,  Oral.  Parent,  c.  z.  p.  233,  234.  Gallos  had  some  rea- 
son to  snspect  the  secret  apostasy  of  his  brother ;  and  in  a  letter, 
which  may  be  received  as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the 
veligion  of  tiieir  €mce»tor$ ;  an  argument,  which,  as  it  should  seem* 
was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p.  454,  and  Hist,  de  Jovien* 
torn,  ii  p.  141.  |9 
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in  every  province  of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  \irtues 
of  their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure  of 
every  evil,  and  the  restoration  of  every  blessing ;  and  instead 
of  disapproving  of  the  ardor  of  dieir  pious  wishes,  Juiiaa 
ingenuously  confessed,  thut  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situa- 
non  in  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his 
religion.  But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  a  hostile  eye  by 
the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions  alter- 
nately saved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of 
magic  and  divination  were  strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic 
government,  which  condescended  to  fear  them ;  and  if  tho 
Pagans  were  reluctantly  indulged*  in  the  exercise  of  their  su- 
perstition,  the  rank  of  Julian  would  have  excepted  him  from 
the  general  toleration.  The  apostate  soon  became  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  monaithy,  and  his  death  could  alone 
have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Christians.^  But 
the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero  rather  than 
of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dissembling  his  religion; 
and  the  easy  temper  of  polytheism  permitted  him  to  join  in 
the  public  worship  of  a  sect  which  he  inwardly  despised. 
Lihanius  has  considered  the  hypocrisy  of  his  friend  as  a  sub- 
ject, not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  *^  As  the  statues  of  thr^ 
gods,**  says  that  orator,  '^  which  have  been  defiled  with  filthy 
are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple,  so  the  beauty  of 
truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had  been  puri- 
fied from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  education.  His  senti* 
mentB  were  changed  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  conduct  still  continued  the 
same.  Very  difierent  from  the  ass  in  .£sop,  who  disguised 
himself  with  a  lion^s  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself  under  the  skin  of  an  ass ;  and,  while  he  embraced 
the  dictates  of  reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  ne- 
cessity.** ^  The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  about  ten  years, 
from  his  secret  initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war ;  when  he  declared  himself  at  once  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint 
might  contribute  to  strengthen  his  devotion;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  satisfied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivab, 

^  Oregory*  (m.  p.  50,)  with  inhuman  zeal,  oensures  Constantius  foi 
■paring  the  innnt  apostate,  {jtuxtpg  tfudtrra.)  His  French  translator 
(p.  265)  cautiously  observes,  that  suoh  expressions  must  rot  bo  priass 
k  la  lettre, 

"  labaniusi  Orat.  ParentoL  c.  ix.  p.  288. 
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9X  the  assemblies  of  the  Christiaas,  Julian  returned,  with  the 
.impatienoe  of  a  lover,  to  burn  his  free  and  voluntary  incense 
tm  the  domestic  chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But  as  every 
act  of  dissimulation  must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the 
profession  of  Christianity  increased  the  aversion  of  Julian  for 
a  religion  which  oppressed  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  hold  a  conduct  repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes 
of  human  nature,  sincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer, 
and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new  faith,  which  his  uncle  had  estab- 
lished  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a 
philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from 
Christianity,  which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  con- 
verts, by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendor  of  miracles,  and 
the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate  work,^^  which  he  com- 
posed amidst  the  preparations  of  the  Persian  war,  contained 
ihe  substance  of  those  arguments  which  he  had  long  revolved 
in  his  mind.  Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed  and  pre- 
served, by  his  adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria  \^^ 
and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mixture  of  wit  and  learning, 
of  sophistry  and  fanaticism.  The  elegance  of  the  style  and 
the  rank  of  the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public 
attention;^  and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christian- 
ity, the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  superior 
merit  or  reputation  of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were 
either  seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed  ;  and  the  pagans, 
who  sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute, 
derived,  from  the  popular  work  of  their  Imperial  missionary, 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fallacious  objections.     But  in  the 


*  Fabzicius  (Biblioth.  Onec.  1.  v.  c.  viiL  p.  88 — 90)  and  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimoniea,  toL  iv.  p.  44 — 47)  have  aocoratcly  c<impilcd 
all  that  can  now  be  diBcoTored  of  Julian's  work  againat  the  Chiiatiana. 

'^  About  aerenty*  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a 
task  which  had  been  feebly  attempted  bv  Philip  of  Side»  a  prolix  and 
eontemptible  writer.  Even  the  work  of  Cvril  has  not  entirely  satis- 
fied the  most  favorable  judges ;  and  the  Aob^  de  la  Bleterie  (Pre&ee 
I  I'Hist.  de  Jovien,  p.  30,  32)  wishes  that  some  theoloaien  pMhaopke 
(a  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian. 

**  libanius,  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  IxxxvlL  p.  313,)  who  has  been  sus- 
pected of  a88istii.g  his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat.  ix« 
fan  necem  Julian,  p.  256,  edit.  MoreL  ;  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry. 
His  judgment  may  be  arraigned,  (Socrates,  L  ilL  c.  23,)  but  libanius 
uannct  be  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 
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assiduous  prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the  emperot 
of  the  Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  poasioos 
of  a  polem'  i  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation 
(o  maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions ;  and  whilst 
he  secretly  applauded  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted  to 
distrust  the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  understandings,  of 
antagonists,  who  could  obstinately  resist  tlie  force  of 
and  eloquence. 

The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the 
apostasy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power 
than  from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  consciocB 
of  his  fervent  sseal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that 
the  flames  of  persecution  should  be  immediately  kindled 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice 
of  Julian  would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and 
torture  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced 
fury  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears, 
of  the  religious  factions  were  apparently  disappointed,  by  the 
prudent  humanity  of  a  prince,^  who  was  careful  of  his  own 
fame,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 
Instructed  by  history  and  reflection,  Julian  was  persuaded,  that 
if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  salu- 
tary violence,  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  draped 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the  heart  still  dbhors  and  disclaims 
the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Beligious  obstinacy  is  hard<- 
ened  and  exasperated  by  oppression;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
persecution  subsides,  those  who  have  yielded  are  restored  as 
penitents,  and  those  who  have  resisted  are  honored  as  «dnts 
and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuccessful  onaelty  of 
Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible  that  he  should 
stain  his  memory  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  and  add  new 
glories  to  the  Catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength  and 
increase  from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Actuated 
by  these  motives,  and  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose 
of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian  surprised  the  world  by  an  edict, 

**  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  IviiL  p.  283,  284)  has  eloquently  ex- 
plained  the  tolorating  principles  and  conduct  of  his  Imperial  Mend, 
tn  a  very  remarkable  epistle  to  the  people  of  Bostra,  Julian  himartf 
(Spist.  lii.)  professes  his  moderation,  and  betrays  his  seal,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  Ammianua,  and  exposed  by  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p 
72.) 
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wrtiich  W&8  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman,  or  a  philoaopher.  H<^ 
extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  the  bene- 
fits of  a  free  and  equal  toleration ;  and  the  only  hardship  which 
he  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  tormenting  tiieir  fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized 
with  the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  pagans 
received  a  gracious  permission,  or  rather  an  express  order,  to 
open  ALL  their  temples;'^  and  they  were  at  once  delivered 
from  the  oppressive  laws,  and  arbitrary  vexations,  which  they 
had  sustainied  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  sons. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  been  ban 
isbed  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  to  their  respective  churches ;  the  Donatists,  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Eunoroians,  and  thoae  who,  with 
R  more  prosperous  fortune,  adhered  to  the  <foctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Nice.  Julian,  who  understood  and  derided  theii 
theological  disputes,  invited  to  the  palace  tlie  leaders  of  tho 
hostile  sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of 
their  furious  encounters.  The  clamor  of  controveray  some- 
times  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  ^*  Hear  me  I  the 
FVanks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Aleroanni;^'  but  he  soor 
discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more  obstinate  anr 
implacable  enemies;  and  though  he  exerted  the  powers  oi 
oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  concord,  or  at  least  in 
peace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he  dismissed  them 
from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  union 
'>f  the  Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has  ascribed  this 
afiected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  church,  and  the  insidious  design  of  undermin- 
ing the  foundations  of  Christianity,  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  zeal  which  Julian  professed,  to  restore  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empirew^ 
As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  according 

**  In  Qreeoe  the  templet  of  Hinerva  were  opened  by  his  expreee 
oommi&d,  before  the  death  of  ConstaatiiiB,  (liban.  Ortt.  Parent,  c. 
66f  p.  280 ;)  end  Julian  declares  himself  a  Pagan  in  his  public  mani- 
festo to  the  Athenians.  This  unquestionable  evidence  msv  correct 
the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  to  suppose  Constanti- 
nople to  be  the  place  where  he  discoTered  his  attachment  to  the  gods. 

*  AmmiannSy.zzii.  6.  Sosomen,  L  v.  o.  5*  Bestia  moritur,  tran- 
imllitas  redit  ....  omnes  episoopi  qui  lie  propriis  sedibus  fuerant 
ezterminati  per  indulgentiam  novi  principis  ad  ecdesias  redeunt. 
Jerom.  adversus  Luciferianos,  torn.  IL  p.  143.  Optatus  adbuses  the 
Donatists  for  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate^  (L  ii.  c.  16»  p.  36,  tf7» 
edit.I>^^) 
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to  the  cuAtoQi  of  his  predecemora,  the  character  of  saprem^ 
pontiff;  not  only  as  the  most  honorable  title  of  Imperial  great- 
ness, but  as  a  sacred  and  important  office ;  the  duties  of  which 
he  was  resolved  to  execute  with  pious  diligence.  As  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every 
day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  subjects,,  he  dedicated  a 
domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun;  his  gardens 
were  filled  with  statues  and  altare  of  the  gods;  and  each 
apartment  of  the  palace  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  mag* 
nificent  temple.  Every  morning  he  saluted  the  parent  of  light 
with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of  another  victim  wis  shed  at  the 
moment  wheu  the  Sun  sunk  below  the  horiason ;  anJ  the  Moon, 
the  Stan,  and  the  Genii  of  the  night  received  their  respective 
and  seasonable  honon  from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of 
Julian.  Oo  solemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the  temple 
of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  day  was  peculiarly  conse- 
crated, and  endeavcNped  to  excite  the  religion  of  the  magistratns 
and  people  by  the  example  of  his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  loAy  state  of  a  monarch,  distinguished  by  the 
splendor  of  his  purple,  and  encompassed  by  the  golden  shields 
of  his  guards,  Julian  solicited,  with  respectful  eagerness,  the 
meanest  offices  which  contributed  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior 
ministera,  and  of  female  dancers,  who-  were  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  temple,  it  was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to 
bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife,  to  slaugh- 
ter the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his  bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  of 
the  expiring  animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read, 
with  the  consummate  skill  of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary  signs 
of  future  events.  The-  wisest  of  the  Pagans  censured  this 
extravagant  superstition,  which  affected  to  despise  the  restraints 
of  prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who 
practised  the  rigid  maxims  of  coconomy,  the  expense  of  re- 
ligious worship  consumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue ; 
a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  and  most  beautiful  birds  was 
transported  from  distant  climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altara  of 
the  gods ;  a  hundred  oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed  by 
Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it  soon  became  a  popular 
jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with  conquest  from  the  Persian 
war,  the  breed  of  homed  cattle  must  infallibly  bej^xtinguished 
*  Yet  this  expense  may^ppear  inconsiderable,  when  it  is  com 
pared  with  the  splendid  presents  which  were  offered  either  by 
the  hand,  or  by  order,  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated 
plai*,e8  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world ;  and  with  the  fiums 
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allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancieut  temples,  which  had 
safiered  the  silent  decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of 
Christian  rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhorta- 
tions, the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities  and 
families  resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected  ceremonies. 
^  Every  part  of  the  world,^^  exclaims  Libanius,  with  devout 
transport,  **  displayed  the  triumph  of  religion ;  and  the  grate* 
ful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke  of 
incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and  prophets,  without 
fear  and  without  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  music 
was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  the  same 
ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  supper  far  their 
joyous  votaries.'' 36 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the 
enterprise  of  restoring  a  religion  which  was  destitute  of  theo- 
logical principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  ;*  which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolution, 
and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  consistent  reformation. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  more  especially  aAer 
that  office  had  been  united  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  compre- 
hended the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  JuUan  named 
for  his  vicars,  in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests  and  philoso- 
phers whom  he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  cooperate  in  the 
execution  of  his  great  design ;  and  his  pastoral  letters,^  if  we 
may  use  that  name,  still  represent  a  very  curious  sketch  of 
bis  wishes  and  intentions.  He  directs,  that  in  every  city  the 
sacerdotal  order  should  be  composed,  without  any  distinction 
of  birth  or  fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were  the  most  con- 
spicuoos  for  the  love  of  the  gods,  and  of  men.  ^'  If  they  are 
guilty,"  continues  he,  ^^  of  any  scandalous  offence*  they  should 
be  censured  or  degraded  by  the  superior  pontiff;  but  as  long 

*  The  restoration  of  the  Pagan  worship  is  desoribed  by  JiiHan, 
rMiaopogon,  p.  846,)  libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286,  287,  and 
Oiat.  CaoBular.  ad  Julian,  p.  246,  246,  edit.  Morel.,)  Ammianns,  (xxii. 
12,)  and  Gre^ry  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  121.)  These  writers  agree 
in  the  essential,  and  even  minute,  facts ;  but  the  different  lights  in 
which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Julian,  are  expressive  of 
the  gradations  of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration,  mUd  reproof 
and  partial  invective. 

^  See  Julian.  Epistol.  xlix.  Ixiif  Ixiii.,  and  a  long  and  curious  frag- 
ment, without  beginning  or  end,  (p.  288 — 305.)  The  supreme  pontuF 
Jerides  the  Mosaic  history  and  the  Christian  discipline,  prefers  the 
Sfreek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  with  t^e  skill  of 
a  Jeff  ait,  the  relaiioe  worship  d  images. 

36» 
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B8  they  retain  their  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  the  ^^espect  of 
the  magistrates  and  people.  Their  humility  may  be  shown  in 
the  plainness  of  their  domestic  garb ;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp 
of  holy  vestments.  When  they  are  summoned  in  their  turn 
to  officiate  before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appoiated 
number  of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple  ; 
nor  should  a  single  day  be  su^red  to  elapse,  without  the 
prayers  and  the  sacrifice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  olier  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  of  individuals.  The  ezereise 
of  their  sacred  functions  req  lires  an  immaculate  purity,  both 
of  mind  and  body ;  and  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from 
the  temple  to  the  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  priest  of  the  gods  should  never  be  seen  in 
theatres  or  taverns.  His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  hia 
diet  temperate,  his  friends  of  honorable  reputation ;  and  if  he 
sometimes  visits  the  Forum  or  ^e  Palace,  he  should  appear 
only  as  the  advocate  of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either 
justice  or  mercy.  His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity 
of  his  profession.  Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires, 
must  be  banished  from  his  library,  which  ought  solely  to  con- 
sist of  historical  and  philosophical  writings ;  of  history,  whieb 
is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy,  which  is  connected  with 
religion.  The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  sceptics 
deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt;^  but  he  should  dili- 
gently study  the  S3rstems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the 
Stoics,  which  unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods ;  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  their  providence ;  that  their  goodness  is 
the  source  of  every  temporal  blessing;  and  that  they  have 
prepared  for  the  human  soul  a  future  state  of  reward  or  pun- 
ishment.^^ The  Imperial  pontiff  inculcates,  in  the  most  per- 
suasive language,  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality ; 
exhorts  his  inferior  cleigy  to  recommend  the  universal  prac* 
tice  of  those  virtues ;  promises  to  assist  their  indigence  from 
the  public  treasury ;  and  declares  his  resolution  of  establishing 
hospitals  in  every  cvty,  where  the  poor  should  be  received 
without  any  invidious  distinction  of  country  or  of  religion. 

Julian  beheld  with  envy  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of 

-  '"  ■  '  ' 

*  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  301)  that  these  impious  seeCa,  and 
sven  their  writings,  are  extinguished,  may  be  consistent  enough  wiUi 
the  sacerdotal  character ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish 
that  anjr  opinions  and  arguments  the  most  repugna](it  to  hi5  own 
should  be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  ^unkind. 
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Ihe  church:  and  be  very  frankly  coDfeases  his  intention  to 
depme  the  ChristiaBs  of  the  applause,  as  well  as  advantage, 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive  f>ractice  of  charity 
and  beneficence.^  The  same  spirit  of  imitation  might  dis- 
pose the  emperor  to  adopt  several  ecclesiasticai  institutions, 
the  use  and  importance  of  which  were  approved  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enemies.  But  if  these  imaginary  plans  of  reformat 
lion  had  been  realized,  the  forced  axid  imperfect  copy  would 
have  been  less  beneficial  to  Paganism,  than  honorable  to  Chris^ 
tianity.^®  The  Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  were  mther  surprised  than  pleased  with 
the  introduction  of  foieign  manners ;  and,  in  the  short  period 
d  his  reign,  Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  fervor  of  his  own  party .'*' 

Hie  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the 
friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  friends  and  hrethren ;  and 
though  he  partially  overlooked  the  merit  of  Christian  con- 
stancy, he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance  of 
those  Gentiles  who  had  preferred  the  favor  of  the  gods  to  that 
of  the  emperor.^  If  they  cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as 
the  religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim 
to  the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Muses  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had 
adopted,  piety  and  learning  were  almost  synonymous  ;^  and 

**  Yet  he  insixiuAteft,  that  the  Chiistianfl,  under  the  pretence  of 
eharity,  inveigled  children  from  their  religion  and  parents,  conveyed 
them  on  shipboard,  and  devoted  thoae  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or 
servitude  in  a  remote  country,  (p.  305.)  Had  the  charge  been  proved, 
it  was  hit  duty,  not  to  compUdn,  but  to  punish. 

^  Gregory  Nasiansen  is  fSu)etioua,  ingenious,  and  argumentative, 
(OraL  iii  p.  101, 102,  &c.)  He  ridicules  the  foUy  of  such  vain  imita- 
tion ;  and  amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  the- 
oloffical,  could  be  extracted  from  the  Grecian  fables. 

^Ha  aoeuses  one  of  his  pontifb  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
daistisa  bii^b«>ps  and  presbyters,  (Epist.  Izii.)  'OqAv  o^v  noXXift  ^iF 
^«f  •osjfar  •2«»r  ifftSif  Tf(i6^  Toi)«  ^flov(,  and  again,  ifnag  dk  «lnn  jaAvftmt, 
Ibe.  Epist.  IziiL 

^  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  prifestees  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  twice  as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Phrygian  goddess  at  Pessinus,  (Julian.  Epist  zzL)  He 
^ipbMids  the  4zxuness  •f  Sopater  of  HierapoUs,  who  had  been  re- 
peatedly pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  apostatize,  (Epist.  zxviL 
p.  401.) 

^  'O  M  vtt^ltwr  adthpa  liy^f  ^«  *^^  ^*^*  "•^*  OfL  Parent  c  77,  pb 
902.    The  same  sentiment  k  frequently  iaeulcated  by  JToUaiii  ^  '*~' 
nhia,  and  the  rest  of  their  party. 
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A  crowd  of  poets,  of  rhetoriciaiis,  and  of  philoeophen,  hastened 
to  the  Imperial  court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  plac^  oi  thr 
bishops,  who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His 
successor  esteemed  the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far  more 
sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity;  he  chose  his  favorites 
among  the  sages,  who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult 
sciences  of  magic  and  divination ;  and  every  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  was  asBured  ai 
enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honor  and  affluence.^  Among 
the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  most  eminent  rank  in 
the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who  conununicated,  with 
unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and  his 
religious  designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil 
war.^^  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  he  despatched  an  honorable  and  pressing 
invitation  to  Alaximus,  who  then  resided  at  Sardes  in  Lydia, 
with  Chrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies.  The 
prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to  undertake 
a  journey  which  showed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina* 
tion,  with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect :  but  his 
companion,  whose  fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  .persisted 
in  his  interrogations,  till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a 
seeming  consent  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  of  the  emperor* 
The  journey  of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Asia  displayed 
the  triumph  of  philosophic  vanity ;  and  the  ma^strates  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  honorable  reception  which  they  pre- 
pared for  the  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pronoun- 
cing an  oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  Maximus.  The  emperor  immediately  interrupted  his 
discourse,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  afler  a  tender  embrace, 
conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly ; 
where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  instructions  of  the  philosopher.     Maximus,^ 

**  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  ever^  mods 
of  divination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  zzii.  12. 

^  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviiL  Three  other  epistles,  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.,)  in 
the  aame  style  of  friendship  and  confidence,  are  addressed  to  the 
philosopher  Maximus. 

^  Eunapius  *  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79,  and  in  Chryssnihio,  p.  147. 


*  Eunapius  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Dexippua.  Some 
vduable  munnents  of  this  work  hare  been  recovered  by  M.  Mai,  aad 
feprinted  in  Niebuhr's  edition  of  the  Bysaatine  Historians.  —  M. 
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whey  soon  acquired  the  confidence,  and  influenced  the  councils, 
3f  Julian,  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  u 
court.  His  dress  became  more  splemiid,  his  demeanor  more 
lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a  succeeding  reign,  to  a 
disgiaceful  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  the  disciple  of 
Plato  had  accumulated,  in  the  short  duration  of  his  favor,  a 
Tery  scandalous  proportion  of  weahh.  Of  the  other  pbiloeo- 
pliers  and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  residence 
by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  success  of  Maximus,  few 
were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence  or  their  reputation.^'' 
Hie  liberal  gifb  of  money,  lands,  and  houses,  were  insufficient 
to  satiate  their  rapacious  avarice ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their  abject 
poverty  and  disinterested  professions.  The  penetration  of 
Julian  could  not  always  be  deceived :  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
despise  the  characters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved 
bis  esteem  :  he  desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of 
imprudence  and  inconstancy;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of 
degrading,  in  the  eyes  of  the  profiine,  the  honor  of  letters  and 
of  religion.^* 

The  favor  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
Pagans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  ances* 
tors,  and  the  Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion 
of  their  sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  proselytes  *^  grati- 
fied  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity; 

148)  has  mlniitely  related  these  onecdotet,  which  h«  oonceives  to  be 
the  moet  important  events  of  the  age.  Yet  he  iadtly  confesaee  the 
frailty  of  Maximus.  His  reception  at  Constantinople  is  described  bj 
libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  86,  p.  101)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  7.) 

^  Chrysanthius,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia,  was  created  high 
priest  of  the  province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power 
secured  him  after  the  revolution ;  and  he  lived  in  peace»  while  Max- 
imus, Priscus,  &c.,  were  persecuted  by  the  Christian  ministers.  See 
the  adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected  by  BrudLer,  torn. 
h.  p.  281—293. 

^  See  Libanius  (OraL  Parent,  c.  101,  102,  p.  324,  32^,  326)  and 
Eunapius,  (Yit.  Soplust.  in  Proeresio,  p.  126.)  Some  students,  whose 
expectations  perhaps  were  groundless,  or  extravagsnt,  retired  in  dis- 
gust, (Oreg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120.)  It  is  strange  tiiat  we  shotUd  not 
be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  TiUemont's  chapters,  (Hlb^. 
des  Empereors,  torn.  iv.  p.  960,)  *'  La  Cour  de  JuUen  est  pleine  de 
philoeophes  et  de  gens  peraAs." 

^  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XTST.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspiied 
to  the  glorious  title  of  Convertinmir,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  suo- 
less  in  making  proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing  obio* 
lete  in  France ;  may  tiiey  never  bo  introduced  into  England  I 
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«Qd  he  was  heard  to  declare,  with  the  enthusiAsm  of  a  mu- 
Bionaryt  that  if  he  could  render  each  individiial  richer  thao 
MidaS)  and  every  city  greater  than  Babylon,  be  should  not 
esteem  himself  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt 
against  the  immortal  gods.^  A  prince  who  had  studied  hu- 
man nature,  and  who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman 
empire,  could  adapt  his  arguments,  his  promises,  and-  h» 
rewards,  to  every  order  of  Christians ;  ^^  and  the  merit  of  a 
seasonable  conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a 
candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the 
army  is  the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian 
applied  himself,  with  peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the  religion 
of  his  troops,  without  whose  hear^  concurrence  every  meas- 
ure roust  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful ;  and  the  natural 
temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  waa 
important  The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves  to  the 
faith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ;  and 
even  before  the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  anoouncing  to  his  friends,  that  tliey  assisted  with  fervent 
devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the  sacrifices,  which 
were  repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of 
fat  ozen.^  The  armies  of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantius,  required  a 
more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days 
of  solemn  and  public  festivals,  the  emperor  received  the  hom- 
age, and  rewarded  the  merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of 
state  was  encircled  with  the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the 
republic ;  the  holy  name  of  Christ  was  erased  from  the  Laha 
mm;  and  the  symbols  of  war,  pf  majesty,  and  of  pagan 
superstition,  were  so  dexterously  blended,  that  the   ftiithful 

^  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probablj 
those  of  Julian  himself,  ^Orat.  Parent,  c.  59,  p.  286.) 

^1  When  Gregory  Naziansen  ^Orat.  x.  p.  167)  is  desirons  to  mag- 
nify the  Christian  firmness  of  his  brother  Cseaarius,  physician  to  the 
Imperial  court,  he  owns  that  Caeearius  disputed  with  a  formidable 
■dTersary,  noXw  iv  onAot^f  xai  f^iyat  iv  Hyonf  durirtfrt.  In  his  inTec* 
tives  he  scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage  to  the  apostate. 

**  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Ammianus,  xxii.  12.  Adeo  ut  in  diet 
pflBne  singulos  milites  caniis  distentiore  sagina  victitantes  incultiua, 
potusque  aviditatc  correpti,  humeris  impoaiti  transeuntium  per  plateas, 
ex  publicis  sedibus  ....  ad  sua  dirersoria  portarentur.  The  devout 
prince  and  the  indignant  historian  describe  the  same  scene ;  and  in 
tllyricum  or  Antioch,  simi*ur  causes  must  have  produced  stmilatf 
sObcts. 
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■ubject  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry^  when  he  respectfully 
saluted  the  pexson  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers 
passed  successively  ia  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he 
received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  propor- 
tioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast  a  few 
giaias  of  ineense  into  the  flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
Some  Christian  confessors  might  lesist,  and  others  might 
repent ;  but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  gold,  and  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted 
the  criminal  engagement;  and  their  future  perseverance  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration 
of  duty  and  of  interest  By  th^  frequent  repetition  of  these 
aits,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have  purchased 
the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually 
acquired  for  his  troops  the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  for  himself  the  firm  and  efiectual  support  of  the  Roman 
legions.^  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the  restora- 
tion and  encouragement  of  Paganism  revealed  a  multitude  of 
pretended  Christians,  who,  from  motives  of  temporal  advan- 
tage, had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of  the  former  reign ;  and 
who  afterwards  returned,  with  the  same  flexibility  of  con- 
science, to  the  ftdth  which  was  professed  by  the  successors  of 
Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  labored  to  restore 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  a  public  epistle^  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  Uieir  misfortunes, 
condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares 
himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious  hope, 
that  af\er  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  permit 
ted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  cit} 
of  Jerusalem.     The  blind  superstition,  ana  abject  slavery,  of 


"  Gregory  (Orat  iiL  p.  74,  75,  83 — 86)  and  libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  LexxL  Ixxxii.  p.  307,  308,)  mot  ravrrjv  T{y  aQovSti*,  ot/a 
i^Tovftai  TilovTov  artiXtaaBai  fiiyav,  Tlio  soptuBt  owns  and  justifies  thi 
expense  of  these  military  conversions. 

**  Julian's  epistle  (xxv.)  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  th<r 
7ews.  Aldiis  (Yenet.  1499)  has  branded  it  with  an  •tyv,]<nog;  but 
this  stigma  is  justly  removed  by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  and 
Spftnheim.  This  epistle  is  mentioned  by  SoKomen,  (L  v.  c.  22,)  and  the 
puzport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory,  (Orat.  iy.  p.  Ill,;  and  by  Julian 
hjTmrfglf  (Fragment,  p.  295.) 
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those  unfortunate  exiles,  must  exdte  the  contempt  of  a  phikn 
sophic  emperor ;  but  thej  deserved  the  friendship  of  Julian, 
by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren 
synagogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebeUioua 
diurch :  the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ; 
but  their  gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an 
apostate;**  and  their  seditious  clamors  had  often  awakened 
the  indolence  of  the  Pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of 
Gonstantine,  the  Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted 
children ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  experienced  the  bitter- 
ness of  domestic  tyranny.  The  civil  immunities  which  had 
been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Severus,  were  gradually  re- 
pealed by  the  >Christian  princes ;  and  a  rash  tumult,  excited 
by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,**  seemed  to  justiiy  the  lucrative 
modes  of  oppression  which  were  invented  by  the  bishops  and 
eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constantius.  The  Jewish  patriarch, 
who  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  a  precarious  jurisdiction, 
held  his  residence  at  Tiberias ;  *^  and  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Palestine  were  filled  with  thn  remains  of  a  people  who  fondly 
adtiered  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  edict  of  Hadrian  was 
renewed  and  enforced ;  and  they  viewed  firoro  afar  the  walls 
of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profaned  in  their  eyes  by  the 
triumph  of  the  cross  and  the  devotion  of  the  Christians.^ 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  ^^  enclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra, 
within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles.^®   Towards 

^  The  Mianah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the 
foundation.  The  judgment  of  seal  is  explained  by  MaxBhani(Canaia. 
Chron.  p.  161,  162,  edit.  fol.  London,  1672)  and  Basnage,  (Mist  dee 
Juifs,  torn,  viii  p.  120.)  Gonstantine  made  a  law  to  protect  Christian 
converts  from  Juda&nn.  Cod.  Theod.  L  rri.  tit  viii.  leg.  1.  Oodefroy, 
tom.  vi.  p.  216. 

^  £t  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentiua)  Judnonim 
acditio,  qui  Patricium,  nefarie  in  regni  spedem  oustulerunt,  oppressa. 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  Constantio,  c  zlii.  See  TUlemont,  Hist  dea  Em- 
poteun,  tom.  iv.  p.  379,  in  4to. 

*^  The  city  and  synagogue  of  llberias  are  curioualy  described  by 
Reland.    Palestin.  tom.  ii.  p.  1036—1042. 

^  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Con* 
itantine  and  his  successors,  (tom.  viiL  c  iv.  p.  Ill — 153.) 

^  Reland  (Palestin.  L  i.  p.  309,  390,  L  iiL  p.  838)  describes^  with 
learning  and  perspicuity,  Jerusalem,  and  the  &C6  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

^  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  D'Anville,  (sur 
I'Ancienne  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  76.)  The  circumference  of  the 
ancient  city  (Euseb.  Prcparat  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c  36)  was  27  stadia,  or 
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the  soath,  the  upper  town,  and  the  fortress  of  David  were 
erected  on  the  lof\y  ascent  of  Mount  Sion  :  on  the  north  side, 
the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious  summit 
of  Mount  Acra;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  was 
crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  ^.ation.  AAci 
the  final  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian,  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  consecrated 
ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  de- 
serted ;  and  iYa  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with 
the  public  and  private  edifices  of  the  ^lian  colony,  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary.  The 
holy  places  were  polluted  with  monuments  of  idolatry ;  and, 
either  from  design  or  accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to 
Venus,  on  the  spot  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.^^*  Almost  three  hundred  years 
after  thoee  stupendous  events,  the  prolans  chapel  of  Venus 
was  demolished  by  the  order  of  Constantino ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  earth  and  stones  revealed  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  on  that 
mystic  ground,  by  the  first  Christian  emperor ;  and  the  efiects 
of  his  pious  munificence  were  extended  to  every  spot  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  footslteps  of  patriarchs,  of  proph- 
ets, and  of  the  Son  of  God.^ 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original  monu- 
ments of  their  redemption  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 


2550  <Mf«f .  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot,  aasigns  no  more  than  1980  for 
the  modern  town.  The  circuit  Is  defined  by  natiural  Undmarks, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 

'*  Bee  two  cnriona  passages  in  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  102,  torn.  vi.  p. 
315,)  and  the  ample  details  of  Tillemont,  (Hist,  dcs  Emperenrs,  torn, 
i.  p.  569»  torn,  ii  p.  289,  294,  4to  edition.) 

"*  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  25—47,  51 — 53.  The  em* 
piiror  likewise  bnilt  churches  at  BetiUem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  oak  of  Mambre.  The  holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys, 
(Trarela,  p.  125—133,)  and  curiously  delineated  by  LeBruyn,  (Voyage 
aa  Levant,  p.  288—296.) 

*  On  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  compare  the  chapter  in  Professor 
Aobinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  which  has  renswed  the  old  coDteoT«rsy 
with  great  rigor.  T^  me,  this  temple  of  Venus,  sairl  to  have  been  erected 
by  Hadrian  to  insult  the  Christians,  is  not  the  least  suspiciOits  part  of  the 
whole  legend.  —  M.  1845. 

vni..   II.  37 
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fhe  most  distant  countries  of  the  East :  ^  and  their  piety  W9» 
authorized  by  the  example  of  the  empress  Helena,  who 
appears  to  have  united  the  credulity  of  age  with  the  warm 
feelings  of  a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  who  have 
visited  the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom  or  glory^  have 
confessed  the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  the  place  \*^  and  the 
Christian  who  knelt  before  the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his 
lively  faith,  and  his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more  immediate 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice, 
of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  cherished  and  multiplied  these 
beneficial  visits.  They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the 
scene  of  each  memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  inatni* 
ments  which  had  been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ;  the 
nails  and  the  lance  that  had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and 
his  side ;  the  crown  of  thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head ; 
the  pillar  at  which  he  was  scourged ;  and,  above  all,  they 
showed  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug 
out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  in  the  bannera  of  the  Roman  legions.^ 
Such  miracles  as  seemed  necessary  to  account  for  its  extraor^ 
dinary  preservation,  and  seasonable  discovery,  were  gradually 
propagated  without  opposition.  The  custody  of  the  true  cross 
which  on  Easter  Sunday  wds  solemnly  exposed  to  the  people 
was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  alone  might 
gratify  the  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of 
small  pieces,  which  they  enchased  in  gold  or  gems,  and  car* 
ried  away  in  triumph  to  their  respective  countries.     But  as 

**  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaox  to  Jemcalem  was  composed  in  thf 
year  333,  for  the  use  of  pO^rims ;  among  whom  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p. 
126)  mentions  the  Britons  and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  tfapet- 
stitious  fiKshion  are  discussed  in  the  learned  and  jadusions  pre&oe  of 
Wesseling,  (Itinerar.  p.  537 — 545.)  * 

**  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  V.  1)  has  beautifully  ezpifssaed  the  oonunoa 
sense  of  mankind. 

^  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  326,  No.  42--«0)  and  Tille- 
mont  (M6m.  Ecdns.  torn.  vlL  p.  8 — 16)  are  the  historians  and  cham- 
pions of  the  miraculous  invmtkm  of  the  cross,  under.the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine.  Their  oldest  witnessei  are  Paulinus,  Sulpicias  Bevems, 
Uufinus,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence  of 
Eusebius,  and  the  Bourdeauz  pilgrim*  which  satisfies  those  who  think, 
perplexes  those  who  believe.  See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  iL  p. 
238—248. 


*  Maeh  curie  us  information  on  this  subject  is  collected  in  theflrit  cbap- 
Uet  of  Wilken,  Geschichte  der  KreuszQge.  —  li. 
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lliis  galnfal  branch  of  commerce  must  scon  have  been  annihi- 
kled,  it  was  found  convenient  to  suppose,  that  the  marvellous 
wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetation ;  and  ^t  its 
Buhstance,  though  continually  diminished,  still  remained  entire 
and  unimpaired.^®  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  that 
the  influence  of  the  place  and  the  belief  of  a  perpetual  mira* 
cle,  should  have  produced  some  salutary  efiects  on  the  morals, 
as  well  as  on  the  faith,  of  the  people.  Yet  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  obliged  to  confess, 
not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  filled  with  the 
incessant  tumult  of  business  and  pleasure,®^  but  that  every 
species  of  vice-*- adultery,  theA,  idolatry,  poisoning,  murder^ 
was  fiirailiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.^  The  wealth 
and  preeminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited  the 
ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates ;  and  the 
virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  honored  with 
the  litle  of  Saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than 
in  the  acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity.^ 
The  vam  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  aspire  tu 

**  Tkis  multiplication  is  aaserted  by  PaulinuB,  (Epist  xzzvi.  See 
Dapui.  Bibliot.  Bccles.  torn,  ui  p.  149,)  who  seems  to  haTO  improved 
a  rhetorical  flourish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact.  The  same  supernatural 
privilege  must  have  been  commumcated  to  the  Virgin's  milk, 
(Ensmi  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  778,  Lugd.  Batav.  1703,  in  Colloq.  de 
j^eregrinat.  Bdigionis  ergo,)  saints'  heads,  &c,  and  other  relics, 
which  are  repeated  in  so  many  different  churches.* 

^  Jerom,  (tom.  L  p.  103,)  who  resided  in  the  neighboring  village 
of  Bethlem,  describes  the  rices  of  Jerusalem  firom  his  personal  expe- 
rience. 

**  Gregor.  Nyssen,  apud  Wesseling,  p.  639.  The  whole  epistle, 
which  condemns  either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimage, 
is  painful  to  the  Catholic  divines,  while  it  is  dear  and  famlUar  to  our 
ProleBtaiit  polemics. 

**  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon, 
and  was  re-ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  after- 
wards changed  with  the  times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Ni- 
oene  ftith.  Tiliemont,  (M6m.  Eodes.  torn,  riii.,)  who  treats  his 
memory  with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  rirtues  into  the 
text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of 
theTolume. 

*  Lord  liahon,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquariej,  fFeb. 
1831,)  has  traced,  in  a  brief  but  interesting  nanner,  the  singular  aUTen- 
tores  of  the  "  true "  cross.  It  is  curious  to  inquire,  what  authority  we 
hate,  except  of  UUe  tradition,  for  the  HiU  of  Calvary.  There  is  none  in 
the  saered  writings ;  the  uniform  use  of  the  common  word  r6vei ,  instead 
>f  any  word  expressing  assent  or  accliyity,  is  against  the  notion.  —  M. 
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restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.^  As 
the  Christians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of  eTcr- 
lasting  destruction  had  been  pronounced  against  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Imperial  sophist  would  have  con- 
verted the  success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument 
agaiast  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  revelation  J^ 
He  was  displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  synagc^e ; 
but  he  approved  the  institutions  of  Moses,  who  had  not  dis- 
dained to  adopt  many. of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.^ 
The  local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored 
by  a  polytheist,  who  desired  only  to  multiply  die  number  of 
the  gods  i  "^3  and  such  was  the  appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody 
sacrifice,  that  his  emulation  might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of 
Solomon,  who  had  offered,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty- 
two  thousand  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep.^^    These  considerations  might  influence  his  desi«is ; 

''^  Imperii  8ui  memoriom  magnitudiDe  openim  gestiens  propagareu 
Ammian.  zxiiL  1.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  oeen  fiunoua  even 
among  the  Oentiles.  Tkey  had  maay  temples  in  each  city,  (at  Sichem 
five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty-fbur ;)  but  the 
wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  centred  in  one  spot. 

^*  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of 
Oloucester,  the  learned  and  dogpmatic  Warburton;  who,  with  the 
authority  of  a  theologian,  prescribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  discoume  entitled  JuUan  (2d  edition*  Londan, 
1751}  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  are  imputed 
Co  the  Warburtonian  school. 

^  I  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spenoer,  Le 
Clero,  Warbuxton,  &c.,  who  have  fiurly  derided  the  ftaia,  the  fiolly, 
and  the  falsehood  of  some  superstitious  divines.  See  Divine  Legation, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 

^  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295)  respectfully  stvles  him  t^iy^f  ^/o$,  and 
mentions  him  elMwhere  (Epist.  bciii.)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He 
doubly  condemns  the  Christians,  for  believing,  and  for  reaouncin^ 
the  rdigion  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  was  a  ince,  but  not  the  ofii^ 
God.    Apud  CyriL  1.  ix.  p.  305,  306. 

^*  I  Kings,  viiL  63.  2  CliroDicles,  viL  5.  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Ju- 
daic. L  viii.  c  4,  p.  431,  edit.  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke 
of  so  many  hecatombs  might  be  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Chzii- 
tian  Rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold 
enough  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers.* 


*  According  to  the  historian  Kotobeddym,  quoted  by  Burekhardt. 
(Travels  in  Arabia,  p.  276,)  the  Khalif  Mokteder  sacrificed,  durins  his  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  m  the  year  of  the  Hejira  950,  forty  thousand  cajoms 
and  cows,  and  fifty  thousand  sheep.  Bsrtnema  describes  thirty  thooaazd 
oxen  slain,  and  their  carcasses  given  to  the  poor.  Qoaxterly  Beview,  xia 
)>.  89.  —M. 
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but  (he  prospect  of  an  immediate  and  important  udvuntage 
would  not  suffer  the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote 
and  uncertain  event  of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to 
erect,  without  delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Monah, 
a  stately  temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the 
church  of  the  resurrection  on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary  ;  to 
establish  an  order  of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  would 
detect  the  arts,  and  resist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian 
livals ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose  stern 
fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  second,  and  even  to 
anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the  Pagan  government. 
Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names  of  emperor, 
and  of  friend,  are  not  incompatible)  the  first  place  was 
assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alyp- 
ius7*  The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe 
iustjce  and  manly  fortitude ;  and  while  he  exercised  his  abili- 
ties in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his 
poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and  softness  of  the  odes 
of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  whom  Julian  communicated, 
without  reserve,  his  most  careless  levities,  and  his  most  serious 
counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  commission  to  restore,  in 
its  pristine  beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  diligence 
of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the 
governor  of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer, 
the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  assembled  on 
the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers ;  and  their  insolent  triumph 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has  in  every  age 
been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this 
propitious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and  the  women 
their  delicacy ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided 
by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in 
mantles  of  silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in 
liberal  contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious 
labor ;  and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people.''^ 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthu- 
siasm  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple. 


^  Julian,  epist.  xxix.  xxx.    La  Bleterie  has  neglected  to  truudata 
Ihe  second  of  these  epistles. 
^  See  the  seal  and  impatienoe  of  the  Jews  in  Qregnrj  Naaianasn 
Orat  It.  p.  Ill)  and  Theodoret,  (L  iiL  o.  20.) 
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which  19  now  covcre^l  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,'^  still  coit- 
tinued  to  exhibit  the  vpme  edifying  spectacle  of  ruin  and  deso- 
lation. Perhaps  tb/;  absence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  new  maxims  of  a  Christian  reign,  might  explain  the  inter- 
ruption of  an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  life  of  Julian.*^  But  the  ChriBtkos 
entertained  a  natural  and  pious  expectation,  that,  in  this  meroo- 
raMe  content,  the  honor  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by 
some  signal  miracle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery 
eruption,  which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations 
of  the  temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contempo- 
rary and  respectable  evidence.''^  This  public  event  is  described 
by  Ambrose,^  bishop  of  MUan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of 
the  Jews ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,^^  who  might  appeal  to. 
the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Antioch ; 
and  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  who  published  his  account  of  &e 
miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of 
these  writers  has  boldly  declared,  that  this  pxstematuial  event 
was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as 

^  Built  by  Omar,  the  seoond  Khali^  who  died  A.  D.  644.  This 
great  mosque  coven  the  whole  oonaecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  constitutee  almost  a  square  of  760  tom»,  or  one  Boman 
mile  in  circumference.    See  D*Aaville,  JTeruaalem,  p.  45. 

^  Ammianus  records  the  oonauk  oif  the  year  863,  befofe  be  pso- 
eccdfl  to  mention  the  thtmghU  of  Julian*  Templum  ....  instauraro 
sumptibus  cogiiabai  immodicis.  Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to 
anticipate  the  design;  but  he  must  have  understood*  firom  former 
tzamples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  have  demanded 
aiany  yean. 

^  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  SoBamen,  Theodoret,  Phil- 
ostOTgius,  &c.,  add  contradictions  nther  than  authority.  Compare 
the  objections  of  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Jui&,  tom.  TiiL  p.  157 — 168)  with 
Warburton's  answers,  (Julian,  p.  174 — 258.)  The  bishop  has  inge- 
niously  explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on  the  gar- 
ments of  the  spectaton  by  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natursd  effects 
of  lightning. 

*^  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  cpurt.  xL  p.  946,  edit.  Benediotin.    He  composed 
this  fanatic  epistle  i^A.  D.  388)  to  justify  a  bishop  who  had  been  oon 
demned  by  the  dvTl  magistrate  for  bummg  a  syxuigogue. 

"  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  580,  adven.  Judseos  et  Oe^tea,  tom.  ii.  p 
574,  do  S'^,  BabylA,  edit.  Montfou^on.    I  have  followed  the  common 
and  natural  supposition  ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the 
composition  of  l^ese  sermons  in  the  year  883,  is  confident  they  were 
never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

**  (ireg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  110 — 118.     Ti  dir  mI  xtff$^ 
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tt  may  fleeta«  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  test.mony 
nl  Aramianos  Marcellinus.^  The  philosophic  soldiei,  who 
loved  the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  mas« 
tcr,  has  recorded,  in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of  his 
own  times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  ^^  Whilst  Alypius, 
assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigor 
and  diligence,  the  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire 
breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated 
attacks,  rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to 
the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it 
were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  aban- 
doned.*    Such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must 

**  AniTniftn.  zziii.  1*  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  insturet  AljpioB, 
{nvaretque  provincuB  ivctor,  metttendi  elobi  flammarain  jnrope  funda- 
menta  crebris  aMultibus  erumpentes  fecore  locum  exustis  aliquotiet 
operantibiit  inacceMuma ;  hooque  modo  elemento  destinatiuB  repel- 
lente,  oesMTit  inoeptum.  Warburton  labors  (p.  60 — 90)  to  extort  a 
eonfeMkni  of  the  mirar.lw  from  the  moutha  of  Julian  and  Libanius 
and  to  empk>7  ^^  evidenee  of  a  labbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   Such  witnetaea  can  only  be  rfceiyed  by  a  very  fayocable  judge 


*  MiohaaUs  has  given  an  ingenious  and  •nffidently  probable  explanation 
uf  thii  remarkable  incident,  which  the  positiTe  testimony  of  Ammianus, 
a  contemporary  and  a  pagan,  will  not  permit  us  to  call  in  question.  It  was 
•nggeatea  b^  a  passage  in  Tacitus.  That  historian,  spcakmg  of  Jerusalem, 
says,  [I  omit  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  adduced  by  M.  Guixot,  which 
only  by  a  most  extraordinary  mistranslation  of  muri  introraus  smuati  by 
*'  $Hfbneemfint"  could  be  made  to  bear  on  the  question. — M.]  *'The  Tem- 
ple Itself  was  a  kind  of  citadel,  which  had  its  own  walls,  superior  in  their 
workmanship  and  construction  to  those  of  the  city.  The  porticos  them- 
aeWee,  which  surrounded  the  temple,  were  an  excellent  fortification. 
There  was  a  fountain  of  constantly  running  water ;  aubterranean  excava- 
Horn  vnder  th$  momUain;  reaerwdn  and  ektemt  to  oolhct  the  rain-boater." 
Tac.  Hist.  T.  iL  12.  These  exoavations  and  reservoirs  must  have  been  very 
eousiderable.  The  latter  furnished  water  during  the  whole  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem to  1,100,000  inhabitants,  for  whom  tjie  fountain  of  Siloe  could  not 
have  saAced,  and  who  had  no  fresh  rain-water,  the  siege  having  taken 
place  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  August,  a  period  of  the 
jrear  during  which  it  rarely  rains  in  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  excavationst 
they  servea  after,  and  even  before,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  to 
contain  not  only  magaaines  of  oil,  wine,  and  com,  but  also  the  treasures 
which  were  laid  up  in  the  Temple.  Joaephus  has  related  several  incidents 
which  show  their  extent.  When  Jerusalem  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken 
by  Titus,  the  rebel  chiefs,  placing  their  lost  hopes  in  thene  vast  subterra- 
nean cavities,  (hnovdftovi,  (iroya/a,  itit^x''^*)  termed  a  design  of  concealin*? 
Uieroselvea  there,  and  remaining  dunng  the  conflagration  of  the  city,  and 
until  the  Bomans  had  retired  to  a  distance.  The  greater  part  had  not 
time  to  execute  their  design ;  but  one  of  them,  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras, 
laving  provided  himself  with  food,  and  tools  to  excavite  the  earth,  de 
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astonish  an  incredulous,  mind.  Ye*  a  philosopher  may  ^till 
require  the  original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  speo 
tators.  At  this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident  of 
nature  would  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  eflfecta, 
of  a  real  prodigy.  This  glorious  de  iverance  would  be  speedily 
improved  and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  care- 

scended  into  thU  retreat  with  some  companions :  he  remained  there  till 
Titus  had  set  out  for  Rome :  under  the  pressure  of  famine  he  issued  forth 
m  a  8udden»  in  the  very  phioe  where  the  Temple  had  stood,  and  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  guard.  He  was  seised  and  carried  to  Rome  fot 
the  triumph.  His  appearance  made  it  be  suspected  that  other  Jews  miKht 
have  chosen  the  same  asylum :  search  was  made,  and  a  great  number  cQs- 
eovered.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  I.  viL  c.  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  excavations  were  the  remains  of  the  time  of  8olomon«  when 
It  was  the  custom  to  work  to  a  great  extent  under  ground :  no  other  data 
can  be  assigned  to  them.  The  Jews,  on.  their  return  from  the  (^ptivitv, 
were  too  poor  to  undertake  such  works ;  and,  although  Herod,  on  rebuila- 
ing  the  Temple,  ma<'e  some  excavations,  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  II,  vii.,) 
the  haste  with  which  that  building  was  completed  will  not  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  they  belonged  to  that  period.  Some  were  used  for  sewen 
and  drains,  otKcrs  served  to  conceal  the  immense  treasures,  of  which 
Crassus,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  plundered  the  Jews,  and  which 
doubtless  had  been  since  replaced.  The  Temple  was  destroyed  A.  C.  70; 
th^  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  i|,  and  the  fact  related  by  Ammiaaua, 
coincide  with  the  year  363.  There  had  then  elapsed  between  these  two 
epochs  an  interval  of  near  900  years,  during  which  the  excavations,  choked 
ap  with  ruins,  must  have  become  full  of  inflammable  air.  The  workmen 
employed  by  Julian,  as  they  were  digging,  arrived  at  the  excavations  of 
the  Temple;  they  would  take  torches  to  explore  them;  sudden  flamei 
repelled  those  who  approached ;  explosions  were  heard,  and  these  phenom- 
ena  were  renewed  every  time  that  thev  penetrated  into  new  subterranean 
passages.*  This  explanation  is  connrmed  by  the  relation  of  an  event 
nearly  similar,  by  Josephus.  King  Herod  having  heard  that  immense 
treasures  had  been  concealed  in  the  sepulchre  of  David,  he  descended  into 
it  with  a  few  confidential  persons;  he  found  in  the  first  subterranean 
chamber  only  jewels  and  precious  stufEi ;  but  having  wished  to  penetrate 
into  a  second  chamber,  which  had  been  long  closed,  ne  was  rcDelfed,  when 
he  opened  it,  by  flames  which  killed  those  who  accompanied  nim.  (Ant. 
Jud.  xvi.  7, 1.)  As  here  there  is  no  room  for  miracle,  tnis  fact  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  proof  of  the  veracity  of  that  related  by  Ammianus  and 
the  contemporary  writers.  —  O. 

To  the  illustrations  of  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  chambers  adduced 
by  Michaelis,  may  be  added,  tiiat  when  John  of  Gischala,  during  the  siege, 
surprised  the  Temple,  the  party  of  Eleanr  took  refuge  within  them. 
Bell.  Jud.  vi.  3,  i.  The  sudden  sinking  of  the  hill  of  Sion  when  Jerusalem 
was  occupied  by  Barchocab,  may  have  been  connected  with  similar  ex- 
lavations.    Hist,  of  Jews,  voL  iii.  122  and  186.— M. 


*  It  is  a  fact  now  popularly  known,  that  when  mines  which  have  been  long  eteaad 
are  opened,  one  of  two  things  takes  place ;  either  the  torches  are  extinfiiialied  and 
Uie  men  All  first  into  a  swoon  and  soon  die ;  or,  if  the  air  is  iaflammable,  •  IHtls 
fiarao  is  seen  to  fliclcer  round  the  lamp,  which  spreads  and  mahipUes  tiU  the  ooafla- 
gnulon  becomes  general,  is  followed  ky  an  szpiosion,  and  kills  f  n  who  are  la  tiM 
H^y.  — G. 
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leflB  of  theological  disputes,  might  adom  his  work  with  the 
specious  and  splendid  miracle.^ 

Tlie  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  connected 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distinguish- 
ing whether  this  universal  toleration  proceeded  from  his  justice 
or  his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Christians, 
who  were  mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of  their  lives ; 
but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was 
imbittered  by  hatred ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  ex* 
pressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and 
deadly  wound,  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sover- 
eign. As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  the 
name  of  their  Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps 
enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honorable  appellation  of  Gal- 
ILJEANS.^  He  declared,  that  by  the  folly  of  the  Galilsans, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  sect  of  fanatics,  contemptible  to  men 
and  odious  to  the  gods,  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  destruction ;  and  he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict,  that 
a  frantic  patient  might  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  vio- 
lence.^ An  ungenerous  distinction  was  admitted  into  the 
mind  and  counsels  of  Julian,  that,  according  to  the  difference 
of  their  religious  sentiments,  one  part  of  his  subjects  deserved 
his  favor  and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to 
the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could  not  fefuse  to  an 
obedient  people.^    According  to  a  principle,  pregnant  with 

**  Dr.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  presnmet  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  nunous  miracle.  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testi- 
monies, ToL  iv.  p.  47 — 71.)*  The  silence  of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  itie  same  story  which  was  celebrated  at  a  distance, 
might  be  despised  on  the  spot. 

^  Oreg.  Naz.  Orat.  iU.  p.  81.  And  this  law  was  confirmed  hj  the 
invariable  practice  of  Julian  hunselfl  Warburton  has  justly  observed, 
(p.  85,)  that  the  Platonists  believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words ; 
and  Jtilian's  dislike  for  the  name  of  Christ  might  proceed  from  super- 
stition, as  wen  as  from  contempt 

**  Tranent.  Julian,  p.  288.  He  derides  the  f^wqU  ijiuliia/t»r, 
(Epist.  viL,)  and  so  far  loses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as  to 
vrish  (Bpist.  xlii.)  axonag  iaoAai. 

^  Od  yu^  ^01  &if*ig  iarl  nofntifttv  iy  iXtai^ttv 

"jim^afi  of  xt  tpwoiaiv  iTrijfdoirr'  iAavurotOtv, 

These  two  Unes,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  tnu 
wpiit  of  a  bigot,  (Epist.  xlix.,)  are  taken  from  die  speech  of  JBolua 


*  Gibbon  has  forgotten  Basnagr-,  to  whom  Wai  burton  replied.  •^M. 
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mischief  and  oppression,  the  emperor  transferred  to  the  pomiffii 
of  his  own  religion  the  management  of  the  libeTa!  a^lowauces 
from  the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  church 
by  the  piety  of  Constantine  and  his  sons.  The  proud  system 
of  clerical  honors  and  immunities,  which  had  been  constructed 
with  so  much  art  and  labor,  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the 
hopes  of  testamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the  rigor 
of  the  laws ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christian  sect  were  con- 
founded with  the  last  and  most  ignominious  class  of  the  people. 
Such  of  these  regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  soon  afterwards 
imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar 
distinctions  which  policy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has  lav* 
ished,  on  the  sacerdotal  order,  must  be  conhned  to  those  priests 
who  profess  the  religion  of  the  state.  But  the  will  of  the 
legislator  was  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion ;  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian,  to  deprive  the 
Christians  of  all  the  temporal  honors  and  advantages  which 
rendered  them  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.^ 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  tfie  law 
which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.^  The  motives  alleged  by  the  empercNr  to 
lustify  this  partial  and  oppressive  measure,  might  command 
during  his  lifetime,  the  silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of 
flatterers.  Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word 
which  might  be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the 
religion  of  the  Gebeks  :  he  contemptuously  obeerves,  that  the 
men  who  exalt  the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  oi 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  science ;  and  he  vainly  contends, 
that  if  they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  De- 
mosthenes, tliey  ought  to  content  themselves  with  expounding 
Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of  the  GralilsDans.^    In  all 


when  he  refuses  to  grant  Ul3rueB  a  fresh  supply  of  winds,  (Odyss.  x. 
78.)  labanius  (Orat  Parent,  c.  lix.  p.  286}  attempts  to  justify  this 
partial  behavior  by  an  apology,  in  whioh  persecution  peeps  tlffongh 
the  mask  of  candor. 

"  These  laws,  which  affected  the  clergy,  may  be  found  In  the  slight 
hints  of  Julian  himself^  (Epist.  liL)  m  the  vague  declamations  of 
Gregory,  (Orat.  liL  p.  86,  87,)  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Soao- 
men,  (L  v.  e.  6.) 

**  Inolemens  ....  perenni  obruendum  silcntio.  AmmiMt.  xziL 
10,  xzv.  6. 

*|  The  edict  itself  which  is  still  extant  anong  the  epistles  of 
Julian,  (xliL,)  may  be  compared  with  the  loose  InTectiveB  of  Giegory 
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lii«  cities  of  the  Bomaa  world,  the  education  of  the  joath  was 
intrusted  to  masters  of  gramniar  and  rhetoric;  who  were 
elected  bj  the  raagistrates,  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  distinguished  bj  manj  lucrative  and  honorable  privileges. 
The  edict  of  Julian  appears  to  have  included  the  physicians, 
and  professors  of  all  the  Hberal  arts;  and  the  emperor,  who 
reserved  to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  candidates,  was 
authorized  by  the  laws  to  oomipty  or  to  punish,  the  religious 
constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Christians.^  As  soon 
as  the  resigojition  of  the  more  obstinate  **  teachers  had  estab- 
lished the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  sophists,  Julian 
invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort  with  freedom  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  a  just  confidence,  that  their  tender  minds  would 
receive  the  impressions  of  literature  and  idolatry.  If  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by  their 
own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  from  accepting  this 
dangerous  mode  of  instnicdon,  they  must,  at  the  same  time, 
relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education.  Julian  had 
reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  the  church 
would  relapse  into  its  primssval  simplicity,  and  that  the  theolo- 
gians, who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learning  and 
eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of 
blind  and  ignorant  fiuiatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth 
of  their  own  principles,  or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of 
Polytheism."' 

<Orat  ill.  p.  96.)  Tiliemont  (Mtfm.  Ecdes.  torn.  rii.  p.  1291—1294) 
has  collectra  the  seemiDg  difibrenoes  of  ancients  and  modems.  They 
may  be  easily  recoociled.  The  Christians  were  dinctly  forbid  to 
teach,  they  were  indincUv  forbid  to  learn ;  since  they  would  not  fre- 
quent the  schools  of  the  ragans. 

*i  Codex  Tlieodos.  L  xiii.  tit.  iii^  de  medicis  et  professoribus,  leg.  6, 
(pnbliflhed  the  17th  of  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of 
Jaly,  A.  D.  868,)  with  Godefiroy's  lUostrations,  torn.  y.  p.  81. 

^  Oroflias  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution,  Sicut  a  mi^ori- 
bos  nostris  compertum  habemus,  omnes  abique  propemodam  .... 
offictum  qoam  ndem  deserere  maluerunt,  vii.  80.  Proearestus,  a 
Christian  sophist,  refused  to  accept  the  partial  fiivor  of  the  emperor. 
Uieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  185,  edit.  Scaliger.  Eunapius  in  Fnusresio, 
p.  126. 

*3  They  bad  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their 
own  schools.  Within  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  Chris* 
tian  imitations  of  Homer,  (a  sacred  history  in  twen^-four  books,) 
Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander ;  and  Sozomcn  is  satisfied,  that  they 
equalled,  or  excelled,  the  originals.* 

*  Socrates,  however,  implies  that,  on  the  death  o^  Julian,  they  were 
coQCeniptnousl*'  th.v'^wn  aside  by  the  Ohristians.  ruv  6^  61  ndvoi,  kvlof^  -rov 
99  Tpo^Qi,  XifyiiavTtn,    Soor.  Hist.  iii.  16 M     20 
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It  w!is  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  design  of  Juliar.  to  depnT« 
(ho  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  power;  but  the  injustice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices 
of  trust  and  profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  gen- 
eral  policy,  rather  than  the  immediate  consequence  of  any 
positive  law.^  Supeiior  merit  might  deserve,  and  obtain, 
some  extraordinary  exceptions;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christian  officers  were  gradually  removed  from  their  employ 
ments  in  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  provinces.  The  hopes 
of  future  candidates  were  extinguished  by  the  declared  par- 
tiality of  a  prince,  who  maliciously  reminded  them,  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  use  the  sword,  either  of  justices, 
or  of  war;  and  who  studiously  guarded  the  camp  and  the 
tribunals  with  the  -ensigns  of  idolatry.  The  powers  of  gov- 
ernment were  intrusted  to  the  pagans,  who  professed  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and  as  the 
choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  directed  by  the  rules  of 
divination,  the  favorites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation  of 
mankind.^^  Under  the  administration  of  their  enemies,  the 
Christians  had  much  to  sufier,  and  more  to  apprehend.  The 
temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty  :  and  the  care  of  bis 
reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe, 
restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating  the  laws  of 
justice  and  toleration,  which  he  himself  had  so  recently  estab- 
lished. But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority  were 
placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  station.  In  the  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the  com- 
mands, of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured  to  exercise  a  secret 
and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries,  on  whom  they 
were  not  permitted  to  confer  the  honors  of  martyrdom.  The 
emperor,  who  dissembled  as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of 
the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his 
real  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and 
substantial  rewards.'** 

^  It  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates,  (Epist.  vii.,) 
n^orifiaa&ai  ftivrot  toi;(  Otonefittg  nal  TTat-v  wrffii  9»it,  Sozonien(l.  y. 
c.  18)  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  e.  13)  must  be  reduced  to  the  standanl  of 
Gregory,  (Orat,  iii.  p.  95,)  not  less  prone  to  exaggeration,  but  mors 
restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  of  his  contemporary  readers. 

^  Vrjtpta  0§a)9  xal  ildovf  xal  ftif  dlSovg.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent  c« 
88,  p.  314.' 

••  Greg.  Naas.  Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  91,  92.  Socrates,  L  iii.  c.  14.  The- 
odoret,  1.  iii.  c  6.  Some  drawback  may,  however,  be  allowed  for  th« 
violence  of  their  zea/,  not  less  partial  than  the  seal  of  Julian. 
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The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression,  with  whijh 
they  were  armed,  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Christians  to 
make  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  temples  which  they 
bad  destroyed  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal  of  the 
triumphant  church  had  not  always  expected  the  sanction  of 
tlie  public  authority ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure  of 
impunity,  had  often  marched  at  the  head  of  their  congrega- 
tions, to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  The  consecrated  lands,  which  had  iocreao^d  tb« 
patrimony  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  de- 
fined, and  easily  restored.  But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  Pagan  superstition,  the  Christians  had  frequently 
erected  their  own  religious  edifices  :  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  church  before  the  temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the 
justice  and  piety  of  the  emperor  were  applauded  by  one  party, 
while  the  other  deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegious  vi- 
olence.^^  After  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  restitution  of 
those  stately  structures  which  had  been  levelled  vdth  the 
dust,  and  of  the  precious  ornaments  which  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christian  uses,  swelled  into  a  very  large  account 
of  damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  injury  had  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge  this  accumulated 
demand :  and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would  have 
been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and  complaints, 
by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitration.  But  the  whole 
empire,  and  particularly  the  East,  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian ;  and  the  Pagan  magistrates,  in- 
flamed by  zeal  and  revenge,-  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of 
the  Roman  law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inad- 
equate property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under 
the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,^  had  labored 

"^  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  libanius  (Orat.  Parent 
c.  60,  p.  286)  with  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii. 
p.  86,  87,)  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
two  orators  are  really  describing  the  same  events. 

^  Restan,  or  Arethusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  be- 
tween Emesa  (^Henu)  and  Epiphania,  (^Hamath,)  was  founded,  or  at 
least  named,  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Its  peculiar  sra  dates  from  the 
year  of  Rome  685,  according  to  the  medals  of  the  city.  In  the 
decline  of  the  Seleucides,  Emesa  and  Arethusa  were  usurped  by  the 
Arab  Sampsiccramus,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Rome,  were  not 
extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  D'Anville's  Maps  and 
Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  134.  ''•Vesseling,  Itineraria,  p.  188' 
and  Noris.  Epoclr.  Syro-Mvcodon.  p.  80,  481, 482. 
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tQ  the  conversion  >f  his  people  with  arms  more  efl^tind  than 
thoso  of  persuasic3.^  The  magistrates  required  the  full  value 
of  a  temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  bis  intolerant  zeal : 
but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  tc 
bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  eom- 
pensation.  They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhu* 
manly  scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard  ;  and  his  naked  body, 
anointed  with  honey,  was  suspended,  in  a  net,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  stings  of  insects  and  the  rays 
of  a  Syrian  sun.^^^  From  this  lo^  station,  Mark  still  per- 
sisted to  glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of 
his  persecutors.  He  was  at  length  rescued  from  their  hands, 
and  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  his  divine  triumph.  The 
Arians  celebrated  the  virtue  of  their  pious  confessor;  the 
Catholics  ambitiously  claimed  his  alliance ;  ^^'  and  the  Pagans, 
who  might  be  susceptible  of  shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred 
from  the  repetition  of  such  unavailing  cruelty. ^^  Julian 
spared  his  life  :  but  if  the  bishop  of  Arethusa  had  saved  thi 
infancy  of  Julian,^^  posterity  will  condemn  the  ingratitude, 
instead  of  praising  the  clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Syria-  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  most 

**  Sosomeiit  L  v.  c.  10.  It  ib  surpruung,  that  Greeory  and  Theod- 
oret  should  suppress  a  circiunstance,  which,  in  meir  eyesi  musl 
haye  enhanced  the  religions  merit  of  tiie  confessor. 

>M  ii^Q  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  sc 
tragically  painted,  (Orat.  iiL  p.  88 — 91,)  are  oonfinned  by  the  unex- 
ceptionable and  reluctant  evidence  of  Libaniua.     Alt^uog  innyof  »(•. 

M}^i'«.    EiMst  730,  p*  350,  351.    Bdit.  Wolf.  AmstcL  1738. 

^°*  ITaqtfiaxv^os,  certatim  eum  sibi  (Christiani)  vindicaivt.  It  v 
thus  that  La  Ooze  and  Wolfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek 
word,  whose  true  signification  had  been  mistaken  by  former  inter- 
preters, and  even  by  Le  Olerc,  (Biblioth^que  Ancienne  et  Modeme, 
torn.  ii:.  p.  371.)  Yet  Tlliemont  is  strangely  puszled  to  understand 
(M^m.  Ecdes.  torn.  vii.  p.  1309)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could 
mistake  a  Semi-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint. 

*^  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust,  (Greg.  Naiianscn.  Orat.  iii 
p.  90,  91.)  Libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  th'^  should 
find  many  Markt ;  yet  he  allows,  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the 
consecrated  wealth,  he  deserved  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  Mar- 
syas ;  to  be  flayed  (Jive,  (Epist.  730,  p.  349 — 351.) 

***  Gregory  (Orat  in.  p.  9(F)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  ap^fi- 
tate^  Mark  had  deserved  still  more  than  he  had  suffciedi 
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elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world. '^  A  mas- 
Dificent  temple  rose  in  honor  of  the  god  of  light ;  and  his 
colossal  figure  ^^^  almost  filled  the  capacious  sanctuary*,  which 
was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of 
the  Grecian  agists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a  bending 
attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation 
on  the  earth ;  as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give 
to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Dapbkb:  for  the  spot 
was  ennobled  by  fiction ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  SyrtaD  poets 
had  traoa^rted  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus 
to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  wen* 
imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream  of  proph- 
ecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth  and  reputaticMi  of  the  I>elphic 
oracle,  flowed  from  the  Castcdian  fountain  of  Daphne.^^  In 
the  adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  priv- 
ilege,^^ which  had  been  purchased  from  Bits ;  the  Olympks 
games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  <^  the  city;  and  a 
revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  aamially  ap- 
plied to  the  public  pleasures.^^^  The  perpetual  fesort  of  pil- 
grims and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighborhood 

>^  The  groTO  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  StralM>»  (L 
xvL  p.  1089»  1090»  edit.  AmsteL  1707,)  Libaoius.  (Nenia,  p.  185—188. 
Antiochic.  Orat.  zi.  p.  380,  381,(  and  Sozomcn,  (1.  y.  c.  19.)  Wea- 
Reling,  fitinerar.  p.  581)  and  Casaubon  (ad  Hist.  August  p.  64)  illus- 
trate this  curious  subject. 

1^  Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympiaoi  Joris  initamenti  equiparaas  mag- 
nitudinem.  Ammian.  xxii.  13.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet 
high,  and  his  bulk  was  consequently  equi^  to  that  of  a  thousand  men. 
See  a  curious  Mimoire  of  the  Abb6  Oedoyn,  (Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, torn.  ix.  p.  198.) 

>^  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  his  ftiture  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped 
in  the  Castalian  stream  ;  a  trick  which,  according  to  the  physician 
Vandale,  (de  Oraculis,  p.  281,  282,)  might  be  easily  performed  by 
chemical  preparations.  The  emperor  stopped  the  source  of  such  dan- 
gerous knowledge ;  which  was  again  opened  by  the  derout  curiosity 
of  Julian. 

^^  It  was  purchased,  A.  D.  44,  in  the  year  92  of  the  era  of  An- 
tioch, ^Noris.  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  p.  139 — 174,)  for  the  term  of  ninety 
OlympiadB.  But  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  till  the  rei«n  of  Commodus.  See  the  curious  details  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala,  (torn.  i.  p.  290,  820, 872—881,)  a  writer 
whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  natiTe 
city. 

"*  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  1  equeathed  by  Sosibiua,  who  died  in  the 
r^ign  of  Augustus.  Tiio  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the 
asre  of  Constantine,  are  compared  hi  the  Expositio  totius  Mundii  p.  6, 
f  llttdeony  Geograph.  M>nor.  torn.  iiL) 
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of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne, 
which  emulated  the  splendor,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a 
provincial  city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply 
bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  C3rpresses,  which 
reached  as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed 
in  the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade. 
A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest  ¥mter,  issuing  from  every 
hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds 
and  aromatic  odors ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated 
to  health  and  joy,  *o  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth 
pursued*  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires ;  and  the 
blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shon 
the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  and  the  philos- 
opher wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual  para- 
dise ;  ^^  where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion, 
imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But 
the  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the 
veneration  of  natives  and  strangers ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy 
ground  were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  em- 
perors; and  every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the 
splendor  of  the  temple  J  ^® 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened 
to  adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impatience.  His  lively  im- 
agination anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations, 
and  of  incense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence ;  and 
the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.  But  the 
zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Christianity, 
into  a  different  channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen 
sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their  tutelar  deity, 
the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  ody  a  single  goose,  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  in- 
habitant of  this  decayed  temple."^     The  altar  was  deserted, 

***  Avidio  Cassio  Syriacas  legiones  dedi  luxtuU  diffluentes  et  Dttpk^ 
mcii  moribus.  These  are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcos  Anto- 
ninus in  an  original  letter  preserved  hy  his  biographer  in  Hist. 
August,  p.  41.  Cassius  dismissed  or  punished  every  soldier  whc  waa 
neeu  at  Daphne. 

"^  AUquantum  agronim  Daphnensibus  dedit,  {Pompey,)  quo  lucua 
ibi  spatiofiior  fieret ;  delectatus  amoenitate  loci  et  aquanun  abundantly 
Gutropius,  vi.  14.     Scxtus  Rufiis,  de  Provinciis,  e.  16. 

"■  Julian  (Misojrogon,  p.  361,  362)  discovers  his  own  chancier  with 
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the  oracle  had  been  reJuced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  giounV 
v*a8  profaned  by  the  introduction  of  Christian  and  funereal  riteB. 
After  Baby  las  ^^'  (a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in 
the  persecution  of  Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in  his 
grave,  his  body,  by  the  oitler  of  Ceesar  Gallus,  was  transported 
into  the  midst  of  the  grove  of  Daphne.  A  magnificent  church 
was  erected  over  his  remains ;  a  portion  of  the  sacred  lands 
was  usurped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the 
barial  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of 
lying  at  the  ieet  of  their  bishop ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo 
retired,  with  their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries  As  soon 
as  another  revolution  seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of  Pagan- 
ism, the  church  of  St  Babylas  was  demolished,  and  new 
buildings  were  added  to  the  mouldering  edifice  which  had 
been  raised,  by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  anH 
most  serious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity 
from  the  odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living  Christians, 
who  had  so  effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  en- 
thusiasm.^ ^^  The  scene  of  infection  was  purified,  according  to 
the  form's  of  ancient  rituals ;  the  bodies  were  decently  removed ; 
and  the  ministers  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  convey  the 
•remains  of  St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within  the  walls 
of  Antioch.  The  modest  behavior  which  might  have  assuaged 
the  jealousy  of  a  hostile  government  was  neglected,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The  lofty  car,  that 
transported  the  relics  of  Babylas,  was  followed,  and  accom 
panied,  and  received,  by  an  innumerable  multitude;  whci 
chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the  Psalms  of  David 
the  most  expressive  of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters. 
The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumph ;  and  the  triumph  was 

that  nafveti,  that  tmooxiBcioui  aimpticity  which  alwajs  oonttitates 
genuine  humor. 

"'  Babylas  is  named  by  Eiuebiiis  in  the  auoceaaion  of  thebiahopa 
of  Antioch,  (Hist.  Eoclea.  1.  vi.  o.  29,  89.)  Hia  triumph  over  two 
emperors  (the  first  fiibulous,  the  second  historical)  is  diffusely  cele- 
brated by  Chrysostom,  (tom.  it  p.  636 — 579,  edit*  Montfau^on.)  Til- 
lemont  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  iiL  part  iL  p.  287 — 302, 469 — 466)  beoomes 
almoflt  a  sceptic. 

lis  Ecclesiastical  critios,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  exult  in 
the  confession  of  Julian  (i&soposon,  p.  361)  and  Libanius,  (Lienia,  p. 
185,)  that  Apollo  was  disturbea  by  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man. 
Yet  Ammianus  (xxii.  12)  clears  and  purifies  the  whole  ground,  ac- 
OQtding  to  tlie  rites  which  the  Athenians  formerly  practised  in  tks 
'sic  of  Delos. 

38» 
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an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted 
piide  to  dissemble  his  resentment  During  the  night  which 
terminated  thn  indiscreet  procession,  the  temple  of  Daphne 
was  in  flames ;  the  statue  of  Apolla  was  consumed ;  and  the 
walls  of  the  edifice  were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument 
of  ruin.  The  Chratians  of  Antioch  asserted,  with  leligious 
confidence,  that  the  powerful  intercesaioD  of  St.  Babylas  had 
pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  against  the  devoted  kk^:  but 
as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  either  a 
crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chose,  without  hesitation,  without  evi- 
dence, but  with  some  color  of  probability,  to  impute  tbe'fiie 
of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the  Galileans.^^^  Th^r  ofieBce, 
had  it  been  sufficiently  proved,  might  have  justified  the  retalia- 
tion, which  was  immediately  executed  by  the  order  of  Juliani 
of  shutting  the  doors,  and  confiscating  the  wealth,  of  the 
cathedral  of  Antioch.  To  discover  the  criminals  who  were 
guilty  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of 
the  church,  several  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  tortured  ;  ^^^  and 
a  Presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Count  of  the  East.  But  this  hasty  act  was 
blamed  by  the  emperor ;  who  lamented,  with  real  or  afiected 
concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  ministers  would  tarnish 
his  reign  with  the  disgrace  of  persecution.^^^ 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign ;  but  when  the  father  of  his 
country  declares  himself  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  license 
of  popular  fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained,  nor  consistendy 
punished.  Julian,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pious  in- 
habitants had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres  of 

"^  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  361)  rather  insinuatCB,  than  affiima, 
their  guilt.  AmmianuB  (xxii.  13)  trcata  the  imputation  as  Itwiiiiis 
rumor,  and  relates  the  atory  with  extraordinary  candor. 

>^  Quo  tarn  atroci  casA  repento  consumpto,  ad  id  usque  imperatozia 
ira  provexit,  ut  qiueationes  agitare  juberet  solito  acriores,  (yet  Juliaii 
blames  t^e  lenity  of  the  magistrates  of  Antioch,)  et  majorem  ecdeaiam 
Antiochie  olaiuu.  This  interdiction  was  perfoimed  with  some  CU' 
Dumatanoea  of  indignity  and  profimation ;  and  the  seasonable  drath 
of  the  principal  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much  supaasti- 
dous  complacency  by  the  Ahht  de  la  Bleterie.  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  3t2 
—369. 

^^  Besides  the  ecclesiwtioal  historians,  who  are  more  or  lesa  to 
be  soapected,  we  may  all  ;ge  the  passion  of  St.  llieodore,  in  the  Acta 
fiinoera  of  Ruinart,  p.  691 .  Th«>  complaint  of  Julian  givea  it  aa  Qii||i* 
aaJ  and  authentic  air. 
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the  Galilseans ;  oiid  faintly  complains,  that  they  had  reveni^ed 
the  injuries  of  the  gods  with  less  moderation  than  lie  snould 
have  recommended.  1^7  This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confes* 
sion  may  appear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  narratives ;  that 
in  the  cities  of  Graza,  Ascalon,  Ceesarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.,  the 
Pagans  abused,  without  prudence  or  remorse,  the  moment  of 
their  prosperity.  That  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  cruelty 
were  released  from  torture  only  by  death ;  that  as  their  man- 
gled bodies  were  dragged  through  ihe  streets,  they  were 
pierced  (such  was  the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks^ 
and  the  distafli  of  enraged  women  ;  and  that  the  entrails  or 
Christian  priests  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by 
those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed  with  barley,  and  contemptu- 
ously thrown  to  the  unclean  animals  of  the  city.^^®  Such 
scenes  of  religious  madness  exhibit  the  most  contemptible  and 
odious  picture  of  human  nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alex- 
andria attracts  still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the 
fact,  the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the  splendor  of  the  capital 
of  Egypt. 

Greorge,^^^  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  sumamed  the 
Cappadocian,  was  bom  at  Epiphania  in  Gilicia,  in  a  fuller^s 
shop.  From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised  himself 
by  the  talents  of  a  parasite ;  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  assid- 
uously flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  dependent  a 
lucrative  commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with 
bacon.  His  employment  was  mean ;  he  rendered  it  infamous. 
He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption ;  but  his  malversations  were  so  notorious,  that  Greorge 
was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  Afler 
this  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at 
the  expense  of  his  honor,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  affected 


>n  Julian.  IGsopogon,  p.  361. 

**  See  Gregory  Naziansen,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  87.)  Soiomen  (L  v.  e.  9) 
may  be  considered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He 
was  a  natiye  of  Gaza,  and  had  convened  with  the  confessor  Zeno^ 
who,  as  bishop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  (L  vii.  c. 
28.)  Philostorgius  (L  vii  c  4,  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  284^ 
ados  some  tragic  circumstances,  of  Christians  who  were  lUeraify  sac- 
rificed at  the  iStars  of  the  gods,  fto. 

"*  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cappadoeia  are  described  by 
Ammianus,  (xxii.  11,)  Gregory  of  Nasiansen,  (Orat.  xxL  p.  882,  885, 
389,  390,)  and  Epiphimius,  (Heeres.  Ixzvi)  The  invectives  of  the  two 
aaints  might  not  deserve  much  credit,  unless  they  were  oonfivmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  impartial  infidaL 
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ceal,  the  profession  of  Arianism.     From  the  lore,  or  ihe 
teDtation,  of  learning,  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of  history, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  ^^  and  the  choice  of  the 
prevailing  faction  promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne 
of  Athanasius.     The  entrance  of  the  new  archbishop  was  that 
of  a  Barbarian  conqueror ;  and  each  moment  of  his  reign  was 
polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice.     The  Catholics  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt  were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature 
and  education,  to  exercise  the  office  of  persecution ;  but  he 
oppressed  with  an  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabitants  of 
his  extensive  diocese.    The  primate  of  Egypt  assumed  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  his  lof^y  station  ;  but  he  still  betrayed 
the  vices  of  his  base  and  servile  extraction.    The  merchants 
of  Alexandria  were  impoverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almoet 
universal,  monopoly,  which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt,  paper, 
funerals,  &c  :  and  the  spiritual  father  of  a  great  people  con- 
descended to  practise  the  vile  and  pernicious  arts  of  an  in* 
former.     The  Alexandrians  could  never  forget,  nor  forgive, 
the  tax,  which  he  suggested,  on  all  the  houses  of  the  city ; 
under  an  obsolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  conveyed 
to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  CsBsars,  the  perpetual 
property  of  the  soil.     The  Pagans,  who  had  been  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout 
avarice ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pil- 
laged or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  threatening  tone,  '*  How  long  will  these  sepulchres 
be  permitted  to  stand  ?  ^'    Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  he 
was  expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the  civil 
and  military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his  authority, 
and  gratify  his  revenge.     The  messenger  who  proclaimed  at 
Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian,  announced  the  downfall  of 
the  archbishop.     George,  with   two  of  his  obsequious  min- 
istera.  Count  Diodorus,  and  Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint, 
were  ignominiously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison. 

'"^  After  the  maasacre  of  George,  the  empezor  Julian  repeatedly 
■ent  orden  to  preserve  the  libraxy  for  hia  own  use,  and  to  torture  the 
slaves  who  might  be  suspected  of  secreting  anv  hooka.  He  praises 
the  merit  of  the  collection,  from  whence  he  had  borrowed  and  tran- 
scribed several  manuscripts  while  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Cappadocia. 
He  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  works  of  the  GalilsBans  might  parish ; 
out  he  requires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  theological  volume^ 
lest  other  treatises  more  valuable  should  be  ronfounded  in  tiieir  loss* 
Julian.  Epist  iz.  zxxvi. 
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la  the  end  of  twenty-four  days,  the  prison  was  forced  open 
by  the  rage  of  a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the 
tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  enemies  of  gods 
and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  insults ;  the  lifeless  bodies 
of  the  archbishop  and  his  associates  were  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  *  and  the  inac* 
fiirity  of  the  Athanasian  party  ^^^  was  esteemed  a  shining  ex 
ample  of  evangelical  patience.  The  remains  of  these  guilty 
wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolution  to  disappomt  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Christians,  and  to  intercept  the  fpture  honors  of 
these  martyrs^  who  had  been  punished,  like  their  predecessors, 
by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.^^  The  fears  of  the  Pagans 
were  just,  and  their  precautions  ineffectual.  The  meritorious 
death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life. 
The  rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians, 
and  the  seeming  conversion  of  those  sectaries  introduced  his 
worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. ^^  The  odious 
stranger,  disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 
assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero ;  ^^ 
and  the   infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been   trans- 

'*'  Philoetorgiosy  with  cautious  malice^  insinuates  their  guilt,  mat 
rl,9  idSctwvufiov  yvw/djf  oTQaTijYi}aai  Tt]s  nnu^Muf,  L  yii.  c.  ii.  Godelroy^ 
p.  267. 

^'^  Cineres  projocit  in  mare,  id  metuens  ut  damabat,  ne,  coUectia 
Bupremis,  ledes  illis  exstruerentur  ut  reliquis,  qui  deviare  a  religione 
compulsi,  pertulere  cruciabiles  poenas,  adusque  gloriosam  mortem 
intemeratfi  fide  progreasi,  et  nunc  Mabttkbs  appellantur.  Ammian. 
xxii.  11.  Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians,  that  George  was  not  a 
martyr. 

>"  Some  Donatists  (Optatus  Milev.  p.  60,  -  303,  edit  Dupin ;  and 
Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  718,  in  4 to.)  and  Prlscillianists 
(Tillemont,  M4m.  Eccles.  tom.  yiii.  p.  617 pdn  4to.)  have  in  like  man- 
ner usurped  the  honors  of  the  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs. 

***  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories,  were  igno- 
rant of  their  holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  494,)  the  first 
Catholic  who  acknowledges  St.  George,  places  mm  among  the  mar* 
tyrs  **  qui  Deo  magis  quam  hominibus  not!  sunt."  He  rejects  his 
Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhi^  not  the  oldest, 
ci  the  spurious  Acts,  are  still  extant ;  and,  tJirough  a  cloud  of  fic- 
tion, we  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  whicSi  St.  George  of 
Cappadocia  sustained,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  AUxtmdriiif  against 
the  magician  Athtnuuitit, 

*  Julian  himself  says,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  like  dogs,  T»k^  l(^ 
C««rff  §1  KUm,  anaodrrtiv.     Epist.  z.  —  M. 
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formed  1^  into  the  renowned  St  George  of  England,  the 
patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.^^ 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tumuit 
of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa,  that  the 
proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  Dad  insulted  the 
weakness  of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  state. 
Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated 
prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  roagistmtes  of  Edessa,^^ 
by  which  he  confiscated  the  whole  property  of  the  church : 
the  money  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers ;  die  lands  were 
added  to  the  domain ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  "  I  show  myself,'^  says 
Julian,  **  the  true  friend  of  the  Galileans.  Their  admirabU. 
law  has  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and 
they  will  advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
and;iialvation,  when  they  are  relieved  by  *my  assistance  from 
the  iosd  of  temporal  possessions.  Take  care,''  punned  the 
monarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  ^^  take  care  how  you  provoke 
m^  patience  and  humanity.  If  these  disorders  continue,  I 
will  reven^  on  the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ; 
and  you  will  have  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and 
exile,  but  fire  and  the  sword.''  The  tumults  of  Alexandria 
were  doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and  dangerous  nature :  but  a 
Christian  bishop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  Pagans ;  and 
the  public  epistle  of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the 

1*  This  traxLBformatioii  is  not  given  as  abeolutely  certain,  but  as 
•xtrtmdjf  probable.    See  the  Longueruaxia,  torn.  L  p.  194.* 

**  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St  George,  from  the  sixth 
century,  (when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Treves  in  Oaul,)  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Heylin 
(History  of  St.  Qeorge,  2d  edition,  London,  1683,  in  4to.  p.  429)  and 
the  Bollandists,  ^Act.  SS.  Mens.  ApriL  torn.  iii.  p.  100—163.)  His 
fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Bngland,  proceeded 
from  the  Crusades. 

"^  Julian.  Epist.  zliiL 

*  The  late  Dr.  Ifllner  (the  Roman  Catholic  bishop)  wrote  a  tract  to  vin- 
Aioate  the  existence  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  England. 
He  succeeds,  I  think,  in  tracing  the  worship  of  St.  Qeorge  up  to  a  period 
Thich  makes  it  improbable  that  so  notorious  an  Arian  could  be  palmed 
upon  the  Catholic  church  as  a  saint  and  a  martjrr.  The  Acts  rejected  by 
(wlasius  may  have  been  of  Arian  origin,  and  designed  to  ingraft  the  story 
of  their  hero  on  the  obscure  adTentuies  of  some  earlier  saint.  See  an  Hi»> 
torical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  Samt 
OeofRc,  in  a  letter  to  th^  B  tri  of  Ldcaster,  by  the  Rer.  J.  Mihier,  F.  S.  A 
lon^B,  1792.  — M. 
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partial  •pint  of  his  administraticD.  His  reproaehes  to  Jie 
eitizeos  of  Alexandria  are  minglea  with  expressions  of  esteem 
and  tenderness ;  and  he  laments,  that,  on  this  occasion*  they 
should  have  departed  fron\  the  gentle  and  generous  manners 
which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction.  He  gravely  censures 
the  ofience  which  they  had  committed  agamst  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity ;  hut  he  recapitulates,  with  visible  com- 
placency, the  intolerable  provocations  which  they  had  so  long 
endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George  of  Cappadocia* 
Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people ;  yet,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  founder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis  their 
tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
guilty  citv,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  afiection  of  a 
brother.** 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  Athanasius, 
amidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the  tb  >ne 
from  whence  his  unworthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated : 
and  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered  with 
discretion,  the  exercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to  inflame, 
but  to  reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labora 
were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt  The  state 
of  the  Christian  world  was  present  to  bis  active  and  capacious 
mind ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius, 
enabled  him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  ofiice  of 
Ecclesiastical  Dictator.*^  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  West  had  ignorantly, 
or  reluctantly,  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Rimini.  They 
repented,  they  believed,  but  they  dreaded  the  unseasonable 
rigor  of  their  orthodox  brethren;  and  if  their  pride  was 
stronger  than  their  faith,  they  might  throw  themselves  intf' 
the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity  of  a  public 
penance,  which  must  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  obscure 
laymen.  At  the  same  time  the  domestic  differences  concern- 
ing the  union  and  distinction  of  the  divine  persons,  were  agi- 
tated with  some  heat  among  the  Cathclic  doctors;  and  the 
progress  of  this  metaphysical  controversy  seemed  to  threaten 


***  JTulian.  Epist.  x.  He  allowed  his  friends  to  assuage  his  anger. 
A.mmian.  zxii.  11. 

'*  See  Athanas.  ad  Rufin.  torn.  ii.  p.  40»  41,  and  Qreg.  Naziansen, 
Ont.  iu.  p.  d96t  396 ;  who  justly  states  the  temperate  zeal  of  the 
primate*  as  much  more  merito  ious  than  his  prayers,  his  fasta^  his 
|»eivecuti<m8,  fto. 
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a  public  and  lasting  diyision  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod,  to  which  the  name  and 
presence  of  Athanasius  gave  the  authority  of  a  general  coun- 
cil, the  bishops,  who  had  unwarily  deviated  into  error,  were 
admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the  easy  oon« 
dition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  Creed ;  without  any  formal 
acknowled^ent  of  their  past  fault,  or  any  minute  definition 
of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate  of 
Egypt  had  already  prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
cf  Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  meas^ 
ure;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent 
spirits,^^®  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Christians."' 

The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  im* 
proved  the  season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  hostile  edicts  of  the  emperor.^^  Julian,  who  despised  the 
Christians,  honored  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar 
hatred.  For  his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction, repugnant  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  decla- 
rations. He  maintained,  that  the  Galilseans,  whom  he  had 
recalled  from  exile,  were  not  restored,  by  that  general  indul- 
gence, to  the  possession  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  he 
expressed  his  astonishment,  that  a  criminal,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  emperors, 
should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and  insolently 
usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria,  without  expect- 
ing the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  As  a  punishment  for  the 
imaginary  offence,  he  again  banished  Athanasius  from  the 
city  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose,  that  this  act  of  justice 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.    The  pressing 


'"^  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obetinacT  of  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari.  See  his  adventures  in  Tillemont,  (M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  vii. 
p.  900 — 926 ;)  and  observe  how  the  color  of  the  narrative  insensibly 
changes,  as  the  confessor  becomes  a  schismatic. 

*'*  Assensus  est  huic  aententias  Occidens,  et,  per  tam  neoessarium 
oonciUum,  SatansB  faucibus  mundus  ereptus.  The  Uvely  and  aztfiil 
dialogue  of  Jerom  against  the  Luciferians  (tom.  ii.  p.  135 — 155) 
exhibits  an  original  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  timea. 

>»  TiUemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  August, 
crowds  the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space,  (M^m.  Eccles. 
tom.  viii.  p.  3b0.)  An  original  fragment,  published  by  the  Bfarquis 
Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter  library  of  Verona,  (Oaservaxioni  Let- 
terarie,  tom.  iii.  p.  60 — 92,)  affords  many  important  dates,  which  ars 
authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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toljciiations  of  the  people  soon  convinced  him,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Alexandrians  were  Christians;  and  that  the 
gieatwrt.  part  of  the  Christians  were  firmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  their  oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge  of 
their  sentiments,  instead  of  persuading  him  to  recall  his 
decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the  term  of  the 
exile  of  Athanasius.  The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered 
Julian  still  more  inexorable :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger 
of  leaving  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a  daring  and 
popular- leader ;  and  the  language  of  his  resentment  discovers 
the  (pinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities 
of  Athanasius.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  still 
delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence  of  Ecdicius,  prefect 
of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from  his  lethargy  by 
a  severe  reprimand.  **  Though  you  neglect,*^  §ays  Julian, 
^  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it  \^  your  duty 
to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards  Athanasius,  the  enemy 
of  the  gods.  My  intentions  have  been  long  since  com- 
municated to  you.  I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unless, 
on  the  calenib  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed  from 
Alexandria,  nay,  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  You  know 
my  temper :  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to 
forgive.^*  This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript, 
written  with  the  emperor^s  own  hand.  ^^  The  contempt  that 
is  shown  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  iiidignation 
There  is  nothing  that  I  should  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear, 
with  more  pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from 
ail  Egypt*  The  abominable  wretch  I  Under  my  reign,  the 
baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has 
been  the  eifect  of  his  persecutions."  ^^  The  death  of  Atha- 
naaiua  was  not  expressly  commanded ;  but  the  preetect  of  Egypt 
understood,  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect, 
the  orders  of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop  prudently 
retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Desert;  eluded,  with  his 
usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy ;  and  lived  to  triumph 
over  the  sjhes  of  a  prince,  who,  in  words*  of  formidable  im- 
port, had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom  of  the  Gral. 


iNvr  (fanrlaai,  9ia»Knf^cu.  I  have  presenrcd  the  ambignous  sense  of 
Ihe  last  word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or  to 
create,  guilt. 

vol    lu  39 
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iloBan  school  were  contained  in  the  single  person  uf  Atba- 
nasiua.^^ 

I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  represent  the  artful  syAem 
by  which  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  effects,  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt,  or  reproach,  of  persecution.  But  if  the  deadly 
spirit  of  fanaticism  perverted  the  heart  and  understanding  of 
a  virtuous  prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed 
that  the  real  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  and 
magnified  by  human  passions  and  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
meekness  and  resignation  which  had  distinguished  the  primitive 
disciples  of  the  gospel,  was  the  object  of  the  applause,  rather 
than  of  the  imitation,  of  their  successors.  The  Christians^ 
who  had  now  possessed  above  forty  years  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  empire,  had  contracted  the  insolent 
vices  of  prosper*ty,^35  qikJ  ^he  habit  of  believing  that  the  saints 
alone  were  entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the 
enmity  of  Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which 
had  been  conferred  by  the  favor  of  Constantine,  they  com- 
plained of  the  most  cruel  oppression ;  and  the  free  toleration 
of  idolaters  and  heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal 
to  the  orthodox  party.^^  The  acts  of  violence,  which  were 
no  longer  countenanced  by  the  magistrates,  were  still  commit- 
ted by  the  zeal  of  the  people.  At  Pessinus,  the  altar  of 
Cybele  was  overturned  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor ; 
and  in  the  city  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  the  sole  place  of  worship  which  had  been  lefl  to  the 
Pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult  On 
these  occasions,  a  prince,  who  felt  for  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  and  hip 
mind  was  still  more  deeply  exasperated,  when  he  found  thai 
the  fanatics,  who  had  deserved  and  suffered  the  punishment 
of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honors  of  martyr- 


'**  The  three  epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and 
conduct  with  regajid  to  Athanasius,  should  be  disposed  in  the  follow- 
ing chronological  order,  xzvi.  z.  vi.*  See,  likewise,  Greg.  Kaxianxcn^ 
xxi.  p.  398.  Sozomen,  1.  y.  c.  15.  Socrates,  1.  m.  c.  14.  Theodorelt 
I.  iii.  0.  9,  and  Tilleniont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  361—868,  who 
has  used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  BoUandists. 

**•  See  the  fiair  confession  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iiL  p.  61,  62.) 
*^  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus,  (de  Schiamat. 
Donatist.  1.  ii.  c.  IG,  17.) 

*  The  sentence  in  the  text  is  from  Epist  li.  addressed  to  the  people  o. 
Alexandria.  —  M. 
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dom.^^  The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assured  of 
the  hostile  designs  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  to  their  jealous 
apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  government  might 
afibrd  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,  who  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  condemned : 
but  their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their  claims, 
and  imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice 
of  religious  persecution.^^  These  present  haroships,  intoler- 
able as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as  a  slight  pre* 
lude  of  the  impenciing  calamities.  The  Christians  considered 
Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  suspended  the  exe- 
cution of  his  revenge  till  he  should  return  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war.  They  expected,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed 
over  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the 
irksome  mask  of  dissimulation  ;  that  the  amphitheatres  would 
stream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops ;  and  that  the 
Christians  who  still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and 
society.**^  Every  calumny  ^^  that  could  wound  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Apostate,  was  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears 
and  hatred  of  his  adversaries;  and  their  indiscreet  clamors 
provoked  the  temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom  it  was  their  duty 
to  respect,  and  their  interest  to  flatter.  They  still  protested, 
that  prayers  and  tears  were  their  only  weapons  against  the 
impious  tyrant,  whose  head  they  devoted  lo  the  justice  of 
offended  Heaven.  But  they  bsinuated,  with  sullen  resolution, 
that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect  of  weakness ; 

'**  Oreg.  Nftzianzen,  Orat  iii.  p.  91,  iv.  p.  133.  He  praises  the 
lioteES  of  CflBearea*  Toth-»r  ih  rHv  n»yalo^vAv  nal  ^•qpiAv  tft  tifatfiBlat, 
See  Sosomen,  1.  v.  4,  11.  Tillemont  (M6in.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  640, 
650)  ovms,  that  their  behavior  was  not  dans  Tordre  eommun ;  but 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil  always  celebrated  the 
festival  c^  these  blessed  martyrs. 

'"  Julian  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christian  city  at 
Haiuma,  the  port  of  Gaza;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be 
imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never  reversed  by  his  suooesaors.  Sozomen, 
L  V.  0.  8.    ReUnd,  Palestin.  torn.  u.  p.  791. 

^  Gregory  (Orat  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95.  Orat  iv.  p.  114)  pretends  to 
speak  from  the  Information  of  Julian's  confidants,  whom  Orosius 
(vii.  30)  could  not  have  seen. 

*^  Gregory  (Orat.  ui  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  seoret  aaeri- 
ftces  of  TOys  and  girls ;  and  positively  affirms,  that  the  dead  bodies 
wete  thrown  into  the  Orontes.    See  Theodoret,  1  iii.  ?.  26,  27  ;  and 
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and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human  Yirtue,  the  patience, 
which  is  founded  on  principle,  may  be  exhausted  by  perse- 
cution. It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  zeal  of 
Julian  would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense  and  humanity; 
but  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
church,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that,  before  the  emperor  could 
have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Christ,  he  must  have  involved 
his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.**^ 

the  equivocal  candor  of  the  Abbk  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jalien,  p. 
361,  352.  Yet  eoniemporary  malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the 
troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  Weet,  which  Baronius  so 
greedily  swallows*  and  Tillemont  so  fidntly  rejects,  (Mftm.  Bodes, 
torn.  vii.  p.  1296—1315.) 

141  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  ediffing,  (Orat.  it.  p.  123, 
124.)  Yet,  when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seiie  the  churoh 
of  Naziansns,  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to 
tiie  seal  of  the  bishop  and  people,  (Orat  xiz.  p.  808.)  See  the  lefleo* 
tions  of  ChrysoatoiP,  an  they  are  aUeged  by  TOlemoBt^  (Ittn.  Bealea. 
toOL  tiL  p.  CTfl.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EESZ3MUICB   OF  JXTLUK  AT  ANTIOCH.  —  HIS   SUCCBSSFITL  EXPB- 
DITION   AGAINST   THE  PERSIANS.  —  PASSAGE   OF  THE  \lGRIB. 

THE    RETREAT    AND    DEATH    OF    JULIAN.  —  ELECTION    OF 

JOYIAN.  —  HE    SAVES    THE    ROMAN    ARMY    BT    A   DISGRACE* 
FUL   TREATY. 

The  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  composed  under  the 
name  of  the  Cjbsars,^  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  in- 
structive productions  of  ancient  wit*  During  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared 
a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a 
worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had 
reigned  over  his  martial  people,  and  the  vanquished  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  immortals  were  placed  in  just  order  on 
their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of  the  Csesars  was  spread 
below  the  Moon  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants, 
who  would  have  disgraced  the  society  of  gods  and  men,  were 
thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tar- 
tarean  abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Csesars  successively  advanced 
to  their  seats  ;  and  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the 
blemishes  of  their  respective  characters,  were  maliciously 
noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moralist,  who  disguised  the 

*  See  this  fiible  or  satire,  p.  806 — 336  of  the  Leipsig  edition  ot 
Julian's  wozIes.    The  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheim 

S Paris,  16S3)  is  coaise,  languid,  and  correct ;  and  his  notes,  prooift, 
lustrations,  ftc,  are  piled  on  each  other  till  l^ey  farm  a  mass  of  667 
dose-printed  quarto  pages.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Joyien, 
torn.  L  p.  241 — 398)  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit,  as  weU  as 
the  sense,  of  the  original,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  concise 
and  curious  notes. 

*  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  ety- 
molo^,  origin,  resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  «i<yr#,  a 
dram^tio  piece,  which  was  acted  after  the  tragedy ;  and  the  Latin 
fo^ftfi,  (mm,  Satura,)  a  mUceUaneoua  composition,  eitiier  in  prose  or 
verae.  But  the  CBsars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original  cast,  that  thtf 
eritio  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascribe  them.* 


*  See  also  Casaubon  de  Satirft,  with  Bambach's  obserTatioiis.-»M 
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wisdom  of  a  philosopher  under  the  mask  of  a  Bacchanal 
As  800D  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  vokx  of  Mercury  pro- 
claimed the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  crowi^ should  be 
the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  selected  as  the  roost  illustrioas 
candidates ;  the  effeminate  Coostantine  ^  was  not  excluded 
from  this  honorable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexander  was 
invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Roman  heroes. 
£ach  of  the  candidates  was  allowed  to  display  the  merit  of 
his  own  exploits  ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest 
silence  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than  the  elaborate 
orations  of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the  judges  of  this  awful 
contest  proceeded  to  examine  the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  the 
springs  of  action,  the  superiority  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  ap- 
peared still  more  decisive  and  conspicuous.^  Alexander  and 
CSesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Constantino,  acknowledged, 
with  a  blush,  that  fame,  or  power,  or  pleasure  had  been  the 
important  object  of  their  labors :  but  the  gods  themselves 
beheld,  with  reverence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had 
practised  on  the  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy ;  and  who, 
in  a  state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to  imitate  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of  this  agreeable 
composition  (the  Csesars  of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  die  rank 
of  the  author.  A  prince,  who  delineates,  with  freedom,  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line, 
the  censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred  the 
useful  and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus ;  but  his  ambitious 
spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alexander ;  and  he  so- 
licited, with  equal  ardor,  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  In  the  season  of  life  when  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigor, 
the  emperor,  who  was  instructed  by  the  experience,  and  ani- 

'  This  mixed  character  of  Silenua  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth 
eclogue  of  VirgiL 

*  Brery  impartial  reader  must  peroeive  and  condemn  tl  a  partiality 
of  Julian  against  his  undo  Constantine,  and  the  Christian  religion 
On  this  occasion,  the  interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  most  sacred 
interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their 
author. 

*  Julian  was  secretly  inolined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But 
when  he  seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher  Ye  was  senaa* 
ble  that  mankind  had  much  greater  obligations  to  8nrraU>s  than  to 
Alexander,  (Orat.  ad  Xhemistium,  p.  264.) 
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mated  by  the  success,  of  the  Grerman  war,  resolved  to  sigoaU 
ize  his  reign  by  some  more  splendid  and  memomble  achieve* 
ment.  The  ambassadors  of  the  East,  from  the  continent  of 
India,  and  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,^  had  respectfully  saluted  the 
Roman  purple.^  The  nations  of  the  West  esteemed  and 
dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both  m  peace  and 
war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic  victory,^  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbarians  of  the  Danube 
would  be  restrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  faith  of 
treaties  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  additional  fortifica^ 
tions  with  which  he  strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian 
frontiers.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artazerzes  was  the 
only  rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms ;  and  he 
resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  to  chastise  the 
haughty  nation  which  had  so  long  resisted  and  insulted  the 
majesty  of  Some.'    As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  was 

'  Inde  nationibns  Indids  certatim  cum  donis  optimates  mittentibiis 
.  •  .  .  ab  uaquo  DiTis  et  Serendivit.  Ammian.  zx.  7.  This  ialand,  to 
which  the  names  of  Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been 
Bueceuively  applied,  mamfests  how  imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to 
the  ewt  af  Qipe  Gomorin  were  known  to  the  Romans.  1.  Under 
the  reign  of  Claiidiiis,  a  fireedman,  who  fanned  the  customs  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and 
andisoovered  coast :  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives ;  and 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and 
justice  of  Rome,  was  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor. 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi  i^,)  2.  The  geographers  (and  even  Ptolemy) 
have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  tlus  new  world!, 
which  they  extended  as  fieur  as  the  equator,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
China.* 

'  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Ammianus,  who 
nnwarily  deviates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length 
of  the  way,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

'  GothoB  sepe  fidlaces  et  perfidos;  hostes  querere  se  meliores 
aiebat :  illis  enim  suffioere  mercatores  Oalatas  per  quos  ubique  sine 
conditiunii  disorimine  venumdantur.  (Ammian.  xxii.  7.)  Within 
less  than  fifteen  years,  these  Gothic  slaves  threatened  and  subdued 
their  masters. 

*  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caesar,  who  depreciated  the  fame  and 
merit  of  an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Oassus  and  Antony  had  felt  the 


*  The  »ame  of  Diva  gent  or  Divorum  regie,  according  to  the  probable 
eonjectare  of  M.  Letronne,  (Trois  M^.  Acad.  p.  127,)  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  from  Cevlon 
to  the  Ganges.  The  name  may  be  traced  in  D^ripatnam,  PMdan,  D^- 
eotta,  Divinelly,  the  noint  of  Diry. 

M.  Letronne,  p.  121,  considers  the  freedman  with  his  embassy  from 
SevUm  to  have  been  an  impostor.  —  M. 
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infonned  that  the  throne  of  Gonstantius  was  filled  hy  a  prince 
of  a  very  different  character,  he  condescended  to  naake  some 
artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures  towards  a  negotiation  of 
peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished  by  the  firm- 
ness of  Julian ;  who  sternly  declared,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  hold  a  peaceful  conference  anKmg  the  flames  and 
ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  who  added,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to  treat  hy  ambas- 
sadors, as  he  himself  had  determined  to  visit  speedily  the 
court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor  utgod  the 
diligence  of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals  were 
named ;  a  formidable  army  was  destined  for  this  important 
service,  and  Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight 
months  aAer  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent  desire 
to  march  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  was  checked  by  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  regulating  the  state  of  the  empire ;  by  his 
zeal  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  wisest  friends  ;  who  represented  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  salutary  interval  of  winter  quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted 
strength  of  the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  discipline  and  spirit 
of  the  Eastern  troops.  Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the 
ensuing  spring,  his  residence  at  Antioch,  among  a  people 
maliciously  disposed  to  deride  the  haste,  and  to  censure  the 
delays,  of  their  sovereign.  ^^ 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that  his  personal  connection 
with  the  capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of  mutual 
satisfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very  false 
estimate  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  An- 
tioch. ^^  The  warmth  of  the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to 
the  most  intemperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opulence ; 
and  the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended  with 
the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion  was  the  only 
law,  pleasure  the  only  pursuit,  and  the  splendor  of  dress  and 

Fenian  arrows ;  and  that  the  Romans,  m  a  war  of  three  bandied 
years,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single  proTince  of  Heeopotamia  or 
\s8yria,  (Csesares,  p.  324.) 

^^  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianoa,  (zzii 
7,  12,)  libanius,  (Orat  Parent,  c.  79,  80,  p.  805,  306,)  Zoaimua,  (L 
iU.  p.  168,)  and  Socrates,  (1.  iii.  c.  19.) 

"  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homilies  of  St  Chrysoatoai,  exhibit 
the  same  picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abb6  de  la 
Bleterie  has  copied  firom  thence,  (Vie  de  Julian,  p.  389,)  if  elegant  and 
OQirreot. 
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furniture  was  the  only  disthiction  of  the  citizens  of  Antioeh.  ' 
The  arts  of  luxury  were  honored  ,  the  serious  and  manly  vir- 
tues were  the  subject  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  contenn^t  for  fen».e 
modesty  and  reverent  age  announced  the  unireisal  corruptum 
of  the  capital  of  the  Bast.  The  love  of  spectacles  was  the 
taste,  or  rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians :  the  most  skilful 
artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent  cities ;  ^^  a  consider* 
able  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  public  amuse- 
ments ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of  the  theatre  and 
circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness  and  as  the  glory  of 
Antioeh.  The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained  such 
glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon  disgusted 
the  delicacy  of  his  subjects;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals 
could  neither  imitate,  nor  admire,  the  Fevere  simplicity  which 
Julian  always  maintained,  and  sometimes  affected.  The  days 
of  festivity,  consecrated,  by  ancient  custom,  to  the  honor  of 
the  gods,  were  the  only  occasions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his 
philosophic  severity ;  and  those  festivals  were  the  only  days 
in  which  the  Syrians  of  Antioeh  could  reject  th^  allurements 
of  pleasure.  The  majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  name,  which  had  been  first  mvented  by  their 
ancestors :  ^^  they  contented  themselves  with  disobeying  the 
moral  precepts,  but  they  were  scrupulously  attached  to  the 
speculative  doctrines  of  their  religion.  The  church  of  An« 
tioch  was  distracted  by  heresy  and  schism ;  but  the  Arianp 
and  the  Athanasians,  the  followers  of  Meletius  and  those  of 
Faulinus,^^  were  actuated  by  the  same  pious  hatred  of  their 
common  adversary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  char- 
acter of  an  apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince 
who  had  engaged  the  affections  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and 
Uie  removal  of  St  Babylas  excited  en  iftiplacable  opposition 


"  Tiaodif.cm  fltniiahed  chsrioteen ;  Tjm  and  BerytnSv  oomedians ; 
GcMirea.  pantomimes ;  Heliopolia,  aingen ;  Oasa,  gladiaton ;  Aacalon, 
wieadexa;  and  Castabala,  rope-danoera.  See  the  Expoeitio  totiua 
Mottdiv  p.  6,  in  the  thizd  tome  of  Hudaon'a  Minor  Qeographeza. 

"  X^iirroy  ^i  ^an<»»TC(,  Ijlftri  TroiioO/ov  inxi  rov  Jiif.  The  people 
a£  Antioeh  ingennonal  j  profeaaed  their  attachment  to  the  Chit  (Cnriat,) 
and  the  Kappa.  (Ck>n0tantias.)    Julian  in  Miaopogon,  p.  867. 

^*  The  achiam  of  Antioeh,  which  lasted  eighty-five  yeara,  (A.  D- 
330—415,)  waa  inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  that  city,  bj  the 
adiacreet  ordination  of  Paulinus.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecclea.  torn. 
fiL  p.  803  of  the  quvto  edition,  (Paris,  1701,  fto.,)  whioh  henoefor- 
▼ard  I  flhatl  quote. 
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la  the  pcfson  of  Julian.  His  subjects  complained,  with  super 
Btitious  indignation,  that  famine  had  pursued  the  eraperor^fl 
steps  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  and  the  discontent  of  a 
hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the  injudicious  attempt  to 
relieve  their  distress.  The  inclemency  of  the  season  had 
affected  the  harvests  of  Syria ;  and  the  price  of  bread,^^  in 
the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally  risen  in  proportioc  to 
the  scarcity  of  corn.  But  the  fair  and  reasonable  propoitk» 
was  soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts  of  monopoly,  in  this 
unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  clainaed 
by  one  party  as  his  exclusive  property,  is  used  by  another 
as  a  lucmtive  object  of  trade,  and  is  required  by  a  third  for 
the  daily  and  necessary  support  of  life,  all  the  profits  of  the 
intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  de* 
fenceless  consumers.  The  hardships  of  their  situation  were 
exaggerated  and  increased  by  their  own  impatience  and  anxi- 
ety ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced 
the  appearances  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious  citizens  of 
Antioch  complained  of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fish, 
Julian  publicly  declared,  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  regular  supply  of  wine,  oil,  and  bread ;  but  he  acknowl- 
edged, that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  people.  With  this  salutary  view,  the 
emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of 
fixing,  by  legal  authority,  the  value  of  com.  He  enacted,  that, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which  had 
$ieldom  been  known  in  the  most  plentiful  years ;  and  that  his 
own  example  might  strengthen  his  laws,  he  sent  into  the  mar- 
ket four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  modiiy  or  measures, 
which  were  drawn  by  his  order  from  the  granaries  of  Hierap- 
olis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of  Egypt  The  consequences  might 
have  been  foreseen,  and  were  soon  felt.     The  Imperial  wheat 


'*  Julian  states  three  diiferent  proportions,  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
motUi  ^  wheat  for  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
plenty  and  scarcity,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  369.)  From  this  mot,  and 
from  some  collateral  examples,  I  conclude,  that  imder  the  soecesson 
of  Constantine,  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about  thirty-two 
shillings  the  English  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  aTerage  price  of 
the  sixty- four  first  years  of  the  present  century.  See  Arbnthnot'a 
Tables  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  p.  88,  89.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xviii.  12.  M6m  de  rAoademie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxriii.  p.  718 — 
721.  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealtli  of 
Nations,  vol.  L  p.  246.  This  last  I  am  proUd  to  quote  as  the  woitt 
b£  p  sage  and  a  friend. 
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was  parchaaed  by  the  rich  merchants ;  the  proprietors  of  land, 
or  of  com,  withheld  from  the  city  the  accustomed  supply  * 
and  the  small  quantities  that  appeared  in  the  market  were 
secretly  sold  at  an  advanced,  and  illegal  price.  Julian  still 
continued  to  applaud  his  own  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of 
the  people  as  a  vain  and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced 
Antioeb  that  he  had  inherited  the  obstinacy,  though  not  the 
cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gallus.^^  The  remonstrances  of  the 
municipal  senate  served  only  to  exasperate  his  inflexible  mind. 
He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  senators  of 
Antioch  who  possessed  lands,  or  were  concerned  in  trade,  had 
themselves  contributed  to  the  calamities  of  their  country ;  and 
he  imputed  the  disrespectful  boldness  which  they  assumed,  to 
the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private  interest.  The 
whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  noble  and 
wealthy  citizens,  were  sent,  under  a  guard,  from  the  palace 
to  the  prison;  and  though  they  were  permitted,  before  the 
close  of  evening,  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,^^  the 
emperor  himself  could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had 
so  easily  granted.  The  same  grievances  were  still  the  subject 
of  the  same  complaints,  which  were  industriously  circulated 
by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian  Greeks.  During  the  licen- 
tious days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded 
with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion,  the 
personal  conduct,  and  even  the  heard^  of  the  emperor ;  the 
spirit  of  Antioch  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the 
ma^strates,  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.^^  The  disciple 
of  Socrates  was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popular  insults ; 
but  the  monarch,  endowed  with  a  quick  sensibility,  and  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power,  refused  his  passions  the  gratification 
of  revenge.  A  tyrant  might  have  proscribed,  without  distinc- 
tion, the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch ;  and  the 
un warlike  Syrians  must  have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust 

^  Nnnquam  a  proposito  declinabat,  Galli  similis  firiitris,  licet  incm- 
entos.  Ammmti-  xzu.  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  enlightened 
princes  may  claim  some  oxoiue;  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
Julian's  own  defence,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  368,  369t)  or  the  elaborate 
apology  of  Libaniiis,  (Orat.  Parental,  c  xcvii.  p.  321.) 

"  Their  short  and  easy  confinement  is  gently  touched  by  libanius, 
(Ozat.  Parental,  c  zcyiii.  p.  322,  3230 

**  lAoanius,  (ad  Antiocnenos  de  mperatoris  ira,  c.  17,  18,  19,  in 
Fabricius,  Bibljot.  Giec.  tom.  vii.  p.  221—228,)  like  a  skilhil  advo- 
oate^  aerozely  censures  the  foUy  of-  the  people,  who  sufTerod  fqr  the 
irime  of  s  fo'ty  obscure  and  drunken  wfe^hcs. 
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the  rapaciousness,  and  the  cruelty,  of  the  faithful  legioop  of 
Gaul.  A  milder  sentence  might  have  deprived  the  capital  of 
the  East  of  its  honors  and  privileges ;  and  the  courtiefs,  per« 
haps  the  subjects,  of  Julian,  would  have  applauded  an  act  of 
justice,  which  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  magiatnite 
of  the  i«public.i^  But  instead  of  abusing,  or  exerting,  the 
autliority  of  the  state,  to  revenge  his  personal  injuries,  Jnlian 
contented  himself  with  an  inoffensive  mode  of  retaliatioii, 
which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  emploj.  He 
had  been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels ;  in  his  turn,  he  coin- 
posed,  under  the  title  of  the  Enemy  of  the  Beard,  an  iiooical 
confession  of  his  own  faults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the  licen* 
tious  and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This  Imperial  reply 
was  publicly  exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
MisoFOGON  ^  still  remains  a  singular  monument  of  the  resent- 
ment, the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion,  of  Julian. 
Though  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.^^  His 
contempt  was  expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified, 
by  the  nomination  of  a  governor^  worthy  only  of  such  sub- 
jects; and  the  emperor,  forever  renouncing  the  ungmteful 
city,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.^ 

Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  Whose  genius  and  Tirtue* 
might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of 

}*  Ldbaniua  (ad  Antiochen.  c  vii.  p.  213)  reminds  Antioch  of  iho 
recent  chastisement  of  Caesarea;  and  even  Julian  (in  Miaopogon,  p. 
365)  insinuates  how  severely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the 
Roman  ambassadors. 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianus,  (zxiL  14,) 
Libanius,  (Orat.  ParentaUs,  c.  xcix.  p.  823,)  Gregory  Nairianwm, 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  133.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malala, 
(tom.  it  p.  15, 16.)  I  have  essential  obligations  to  the  translation  and 
notes  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  (Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 — 138.) 

"*  AmmianuB  very  justly  remarks,  Coactus  dissimulare  pro  tempore 
ir&  sufflabatur  internA.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts 
forth  into  serious  and  direct  inyeotiYe. 

"  Ipse  autem  Antiochiam  egressurus,  Hcliopoliten  quondam  Alex* 
andrum  Syriac®  jurisdictioni  pnefecit,  turbulentum  et  swum;  dice- 
batque  non  ilium  meruisse,  sed  Antiochensibus  avaris  et  contumelioais 
hujusmodi  judicom  convcnire.  Ammian.  xxiii.  2.  libaniua,  (Epist, 
722,  p.  346,  347,)  who  confesses  to  Julian  himself,  that  he  had  shared 
the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  a  ujBeiUl,  though 
harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and  reUgion  of  Antioch^ 

^  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  364.    Ammian.  xxiiL  2,  and 
td  loc.    Libanius,  in  a  proff>s8eQ  oration,  inyitee  hiai  to  return  to 
loyal  and  penitent  city  of  Antioo  . 
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bk  couDtry.  The  sophist  Libanius  was  bora  in  the  capital  of 
the  East,  he  publicly  professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  decla- 
mation at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was  assidu- 
ously frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth ;  his  disciples,  wno 
sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty,  celebrated  their 
iocompaFable  master ;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  per- 
secuted him  from  one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favorable 
opinion  which  Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superioi 
merit  The  preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but 
solemn  assurance,  that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of 
their  adversary  :  the  curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked 
and  inflamed :  he  secretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dan- 
gerous sophist, and  gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imitation 
of  his  style,  the  most  laborious  of  his  domestic  pupils.^  When 
Julian  ascended  the  throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to 
embrace  and  reward  the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in 
a  degenerate  age,  the  Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  manners, 
and  of  religion.  The  emperor's  prepossession  was  increased 
and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride  of  his  favorite.  Instead  of 
pressing,  with  the  foremost  of  the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  Libanius  calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  Anti- 
och ;  withdrew  from  court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  coldness 
and  indifierence ;  required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  visit ; 
and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important  lesson,  that  he  might 
command  the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but  that  he  must  deserve 
the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists  of  every  age, 
despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental  distinctions  ot 
birth  and  fortune,^  reserve  their  esteem  for  the  superior  qual- 
ities of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themselves  are  so  plentifully 
endowed.  Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a  venal 
court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple;  but  he  was  deeply 
flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and  the 
envy  of  an  indepepdent  philosopher,  who  refused  his  favors, 
loved  his  person,  celebrated  his  fame,  and  protected  his 
memory.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Libanius  still  exiftt; 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  the  vain  and  idle  composi^ns  of 


*•  libaniiu,  Orat  Parent,  c.  vii.  p.  230,  231. 

**  EanapiuB  reports,  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of 
PnBtorian  prefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist,  (in 
Vit.  Sophist,  p.  135.)    The  critics  have  observed  a  similar  sentiment 
in  ine  of  the  epistles  (xviii.  edit.  Wolf)  of  libanius  himsell 
''OT^  II.  40 
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tin  orator,  who  cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  produc- 
tions of  a  recluse  student,  whom  mind,  regardless  of  his 
contemporaries,  wa.*  incessantly  fixed  on  the  TrGjao  war  and 
the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet  the  sophist  of  Antioch 
sometimes  descended  from  this  imaginary  elevation ;  he  enter- 
tained a  various  and  elaborate  correspondence ;  ^  he  praised 
the  virtues  of  his  own  times ;  he  boldly  arraigned  the  al 
of  public  and  private  life ;  and  he  eloquently  pleaded  the 
of  Antioch  against  the  just  resentment  of  Julian  and  ~ 
It  is  the  common  calamity  of  old  age,^  to  lose  whatever  might 
have  rendered  it  desirable ;  but  Libantus  experienced  the  pecu- 
liar misfortune  of  surviving  the  religion  and  the  sciences,  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  his  genius.  The  friend  of  Julian 
was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  and 
his  bigotry,  which  daricened  the  prospect  of  the  visible  worid. 
did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  an]  lively  hopes  of  celestial 
glory  and  happiness.^ 

The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to  take  the  field 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  and  he  dismissed,  with  contempt 
and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Antioch,  who  aocompaoied  the 
emperor  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  to  which  he 
was  resolved  never  to  return.  After  a  laborious  maroh  of  two 
da3rs,^  he  halted  on  the  third  at  Beresa,  or  Aleppo,  i^ere  he 

*  New  two  thousand  of  hj«  letters  — a  mode  of  compoaitioa  in 
which  IdbaniuB  was  thought  to  excel  —  are  still  extant,  and  already 
published.  The  critics  may  praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity ; 
yet  Dr.  Bentlej  ^Dissertation  upon  PhaUris,  p.  487)  might  ju8tlv» 
though  quaintlv  obscnrve,  that  **  you  feel,  by  the  emptiness  and  dead- 
ness  of  them,  that  you  oonverse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with 
his  elbow  on  his  deiii.'* 

*^  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  (A.  D.  390,)  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events 
of  a  still  later  date. 

**  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious  narrative  of 
his  own  life,  (tom.  ii.  p.  1 — 84,  edit.  Horell,)  of  which  Eunapioa  (p. 
130 — 135)  has  left  a  conoiso  and  unfavorable  account.  Among  the 
modems,  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Bmpereurs,  tom.  i**'.  p.  671 — 676,)  Fla- 
bricius,  (Bibliot.  Oreo.  tom.  viL  p.  376—  414,)  and  Lardner,  (Heathen 
Testimonies,  torn.  iv.  p.  127 — 163,)  have  illustrated  the  character  and 
writings  of  this  famous  sophist. 

**  I^m  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  Foad* 
over  hills  and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad ;  and  the  loose 
stones  were  oement^  only  with  sand,  (Julian,  epist.  xxvii.)  It  is 
singular  enough  that  the  Romans  should  have  neglected  the  great 
eommunication  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates.  Sm  Wsssuiiifr 
Itinerar.  p.  190.    Bergier,  Hist,  des  Orands  Chemins,  Uv^  ii,  p.  100 
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had  the  niortifi nation  of  finding  a  senate  almost  entirely  Chi 
tian;  who  received  with  cold  and  formal  demonstrations  of 
respect  the  eloquent  sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.  The 
■on  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Bersa,  who  had 
embraced,  either  from  interest  or  conscience,  the  religion  of 
the  emperor,  was  disinherited  by  his  angry  parent  The 
ftither  and  the  son  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table.  Julian, 
placing  himself  between  them,  attempted,  without  success,  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  and  example  of  toleration;  supported, 
with  aiieeted  calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Chris- 
tian, who  seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  the 
duty  of  a  subject ;  and  at  length,  turning  towards  the  afflicted 
youth,  ^  Since  you  have  lost  a  father,^'  said  he,  ^*  for  my  sake, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  supply  his  plaoei"  ^  The  emperor 
was  received  in  a  manner  miwh  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes 
at  Batnee,*  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a  grove  of 
C3rpresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hierapolis. 
The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  decently  prepared  by  the 
iDhabttanls  of  Batns,  who  seemed  attached  to  the  worship  of 
their  tutelar  deities,  Apollo  and  Jupiter ;  but  the  serious  piety 
of  Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  applause  ;  and 
he  too  clearly  discerned,  that  the  smoke  which  arose  from 
their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery,  rather  than  of  devotion. 
The  ancient  and  magnificent  temple  which  had  sanctified,  for 
to  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hierapolis,^!  no  longer  subsisted ; 
and  the  consecrated  wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal  mainte- 
nance to  more  than  three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten  its 
downfall.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  a 
philosopher  and  a  friend,  whose  religious  firmness  had  with- 
stood  the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Gonstantius  and 

^  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident,  (epist.  zxvii.,)  which  is  more 
distinctly  related  by  Theodorct,  (1.  iii  o.  22.)  The  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  father  is  ^>p]aiiided  by  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Bmpereuis,  torn.  iv. 
p.  634.)  and  even  by  La  Bleterie,  (Vie  de  JuUen«  p.  413.) 

*^  See  the  curious  treatise  de  Dea  Syri&,  inserted  amons  the  works 
of  Lueian,  (torn.  iii.  p.  461 — i90,  edit  Beits.)  The  singuiuur  appella- 
tion of  Nimtt  wtut  (Ammian.  xiv.  8)  might  induce  a  suspicion,  that 
Uienpolis  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  the  Assyrians. 

*  This  name,  of  Syrise  origin,  is  found  in  the  Arabic,  and  means  a  place 
la  a  Talley  where  waters  meet.  Julian  says,  the  name  of  the  city  is  Bar* 
osrie,  the  situatioa  Greek.  Bop^o^cdr  J»of»a  r»Dr«,  y^^tw  ivrlw  'EXAvrurfv. 
fhe  geographer  Abulfeda  Xtab.  Syriac.  p.  129,  edit.  &oehler)  speaks  ot  it 
In  a  manner  to  justify  the  praises  of  Julian. — 8t  Martin,  Notei  to  Le 
i'Vi.iii.M.  — H. 
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Gallubf  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  *n  toeir 
fwssage  through  Hierapoiis.  In  the  hurry  of  military  prepara- 
tion, and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  correspondence, 
the  zeal  of  Jalian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform. 
Ho  had  now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war ;  and 
'he  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive  to 
observe  and  register  the  most  trifling  presages,  from  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  divination,  any  knowledge  of  foturiiy 
could  be  derived.3f^  He  informed  Libanius  of  his  progress  as 
far  as  Hierapoiis,  by  an  elegant  epistle,^  which  displays  the 
facility  of  his  genius,  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist 
of  Antioch. 

Hierapoiis,*  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,'^ 
had  been  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman 
troops,  who  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  previously  constructed.^  If  the  inclinations 
of  Julian  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  he 
might  have  wasted  the  active  and  important  season  of  the  year 
in  the  circus  of  Samosata  or  in  the  churches  of  Edessa.  But 
as  the  wariike  emperor,  instead  of  Constantius,  had  chosen 
Alexander  for  his  model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to 
CarrhsB,^  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance 

*  Julian  (epist  zxriii.)  kept  a  regular  account  of  ail  the  fintunate 
omena ;  but  he  auppreaaea  the  inauspicioTaa  aignSi  which  Ammianua 
(xziii.  2)  haa  carefdlly  recorded. 

ss  Julian,  epiat.  xxviL.p.  399 — 402. 

^  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations 
to  M.  d' Anville,  for  hia  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Hgtia, 
(Paris,  17S0,  in  4to.,)  which  particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of 
Julian. 

*^  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other; 
1.  Zeugma,  celebrated  by  the  ancients ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the 
modems ;  and,  ?.  The  bridge  of  Menbigz,  or  Ifierapolis,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  four  paraaangs  from  the  city.t 

*  Haran,  or  Carrhse,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sabeana,  and 
of  Abraham.  See  the  Index  GeoEraphious  of  Schultens,  (ad  calcem 
Vit.  Saladin.,)  a  work  from  which  I  have  obtained  mm  h  OrienitU 
knowledge  concerning  the  ancient  and  modem  geography  of  Syria 
and  the  aidyaeent  countries.^ 


*  Or  Bambrce,  now  Bambouch ;  Manbedj,  Arab.,  or  Maboag,  Syr.   Itwaa 
twenty-four  Roman  miles  from  the  Euphrates. — M. 
f  Diisr  Manbedj  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  Zeugma.    St.  Martin,  siL 

SB.  ^  M. 

^  On  an  inedited  medal  in  the  ooUection  of  the  late  M.  ToehoB.  el 
tlic  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  it  U  read  XAPPAN.  Bt.  Maxtia,  ffl 
BO.  —  M. 
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af  fonrsooTe  miles  from  Hierapolis.    The  temple  of  the  Moot: 
mtracted  the  devotion  of  Julian ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days 
was  principallj  employed  in  completing  the  immense  prepa* 
rations  of  the  Persian  war.    The  secret  of  the  expedition  had 
hitherto  remained  in  his  own  breast;,  but  as  Canhas  is  the 
point  of  separation  of  the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer 
eonceal,  whether  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of 
Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates 
The  emperor  detached  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  his  kinsman  Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who 
liad  been  duke  of  Egypt     They  were  ordered  to  direct  their 
march  towards  Nisibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  from  the 
desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  before  they  attempted  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris.     Their  subsequent  operations  were  \e(i 
to  the  discretion  of  the  generals ;   but  Julian  expected,  that 
aAer  wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media 
and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon 
about  the  same  time  that  he  himself,  advancing  with  equal 
steps  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  should  besiege  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy.    The  success  of  this  well- 
concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  powerful 
and  ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who,  without 
exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might  detach  an 
army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  to  the 
asustance  of  the  BcHnans.^   But  the  feeble  Arsaces  Timous,^ 

"  See  Xenophon.  Cyropoed.  L  iii.  p.  189,  edit.  Hutchinson.  Arta- 
▼asdes  might  have  supplied  Marc  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  armed 
■nd  disciplined  after  Uie  Parthian  manner,  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Anto- 
nio, torn.  Y.  p.  117.) 

*  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armeniac.  1.  iiL  c.  11,  p.  242)  fiaet  his 
iooession  (A.  D.  364)  to  the  17th  year  of  Constantius.* 


*  Aisaoes  Tiranus,  or  Diran,  had  ceased  to  rei^  twenty-fire  yean 
before,  in  887.  The  intermediate  changes  in  Armenia,  and  the  chaiactet 
of  this  Arsaces,  the  son  of  Diran,  are  traced  by  M.  St.  Martin,  at  consid- 
erable length,  in  his  supplement  to  Le  Beau,  ii.  20&— '242.  As  long  as  his 
Chreeian  queen  Olympias  maintained  her  influence,  Arsaces  was  faithful  to 
the  Roman  and  Chrutian  alliance.  On  the  accession  of  Julian,  the  same 
influence  made  his  fidelity  to  waver ;  but  Olympias  haring  been  poisoned 
fai  the  sacramental  breaa  by  the  agency  of  Pharandsem,  the  former  wife 
of  Arsaces,  another  change  took  place  in  Armenian  politics  unfavoraJile  to 
the  Christian  interest.  The  Patriarch  Narses  retired  from  the  impious 
eonrt  to  a  safe  seclusion.  Yet  Pharandsem  was  equally  hostile  to  the 
Persian  influence,  and  Arsaces  began  to  support  with  vigor  the  cause  of 
Julian.  He  made  an  inroad  into  the  Persian  dominions  with  a  body  of 
Buns  end  Alans  as  auxiliaries ;  wasted  Aderbidgan ;  and  Sapor,  who  had 
been  defeated  neav  Tauris,  was  engaged  in  making  head  agaiimt  his  troops 

40» 
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king  of  Armenia,  bad  degenerated  still  more  shamefully  than 
his  father  Cho6rr>es,  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great  Tiri« 
dates ,-  and  as  the  pusililanimous  monarch  was  averse  t<»  any 
enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  disguise  his  timid 
mdolence  by  the  more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and  grati- 
tude. He  expressed  a  pious  attachment  to  the  memaiy  of 
Constantius,  from  whose  hands  he  bad  received  in  marriage 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  tho  prasfect  Ablavius;  and  the 
alliance  of  a  female,  who  had  been  educated  as  the  destined 
wife  of  the  emperor  Constans,  exalted  the  dignity  of  a  Bar- 
barian king.^  Tiranus  professed  the  Christian  religion;  he 
reigned  over  a  nation  of  Christians ;  and  he  was  restmined, 
by  every  principle  of  conscience  and  interest,  from  con- 
tributing to  the  victory,  which  would  consummate  the  ruin 
of  the  church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus  was  exas- 
perated by  the  indiscretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the  king 
of  Armenia  as  his  slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The 
haughty  and  threatening  style  of  the  Imperial  mandates^ 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince,  who,  in  the  humil- 
iating state  of  dependence,  was  still  conscious  of  his  rojral 
descent  from  the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the  East,  and  the 
rivals  of  the  Roman  power.t 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived 
to  deceive  the  spies  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  SJ^por.  The 
legions  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis  and  the 
Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right ;  traversed  the 
level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrhas ;  and  reached,  on  the  third 

"*  Ammian.  zx.  1 1.  Athanasius  (torn.  L  p.  866)  says,  in  general 
terms,  that  Ck>nstantiiis  gave  to  his  brother's  widow  rot^  ^o^^oi (»  an 
expression  more  suitable  to  a  Soman  than  a  Christian. 

^  Amftiianus  (xxiii.  2)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  otx^sion, 
Humu&rai.  Muratori  (Fabricius,  fiibliothec.  Gnec.  torn.  vii.  p.  86)  has 
published  an  epistle  from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces ;  fierce,  Tulgar. 
and  (though  it  might  deceiTe  Sozomen,  1.  yi.  c.  6)  most  probably  spuzi- 
ous.  La  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii  p.  339)  translates  and 
itrjeetsit.* 

in  Penannenia,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Julian.  8ach  is  M.  St.  Mar> 
tin's  Tiew,  (iii.  276,  et  aqq.,)  which  rests  on  the  Armenian  historians, 
Faustos  of  Bysantium,  and  Mesrob  the  biographer  of  the  Patriarch  Nar- 
•es.  In  the  history  of  Armenia  by  Father  Chamitch,  and  translated  bj 
Avdall,  Tiran  is  still  king  of  Armenia,  at  the  time  of  Julian's  deatlL 
P.  Chamitch  follows  Moses  of  Chorene.  the  authority  of  Oibbon.  —  M. 

*  St.  Martin  considers  it  genuine :  the  Armenian  writers  mention  s*ieh 
a  letter,  iii.  87.  — M. 

t  Ariraces  did  not  abandon  the  Roman  alliance,  but  gaTe  it  only  fe*ble 
support.    St.  Martin,  iu.  41.  —  M. 
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day,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  strong  town  of 
Nicephurium,  or  Callinicum,  had  been  founded  by  ine  Mace- 
donian kings.  From  thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  maich, 
above  nine^  miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his  departure  from  Anti- 
och,  he  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium,*  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  thp 
most  numerous  that  any  of  the  Cassars  had  ever  led  agaiast 
Feoma,  couusted  of  sixty-five  thousand  effective  and  well- 
disciplined  soldien.  The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  of  Bomans  and  Barbarians,  had  been  aelected  iiXMn 
the  different  provinces ;  and  a  just  preeminence  of  loyalty 
and  valor  was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the 
throne  and  person  of  their  beloved  prince.  A  formidable 
body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had  been  transported  from  another 
climate,  and  almost  from  another  .world,  to  invade  a  distant 
country,  of  whose  name  and  situation  they  were  ignorant 
The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the  Imperial  standard 
several  tribes  of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whose  service 
Julian  had  commanded,  while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment 
of  the  accustomed  subsidies.  The  broad  channel  of  the 
Euphrates  *^  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships, 
destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants,  of  the 
Boman  army.  The  military  strength  of  the  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  fifty  armed  galleys;  and  these  were  accompanied  by 
an  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges, 
The  rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed  of  timber,  and  partly 
covered  with  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils  and  pro- 
visions. The  vi^laut  humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  veiy 
large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diers, but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of  wine ;  and  rigor- 
oosly  stopped  a  long  string  of  superfluous  cameb  that  attempted 

*>  LatiMunam  flumen  Eaphraten  ftrtabat.  Atomian.  acxiii.  3. 
Somewhat  higher,  at  the  fords  of  ThapBaous,  the  river  is  four  stadia, 
or  800  yards,  almost  half  an  English  mue,  broad.  (Xenophon«  Anabasis, 
L  i  p.  41,  edit.  Hutchinson,  with  Foster's  Observations,  p.  29,  &c.,  in 
tiie  2d  volume  of  Spelman's  translation.)  If  the  breadth  of  the 
Buphrates  at  Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  130  yards,  (VoyagGS 
de  Niebuhr,  torn.  U.  t>.  335,)  the  enormous  difference  must  chiefly 
irisa  from  the  depth  of  the  channeL 


*  Kirkesia,  the  Carchemiih  of  the  Scriptures.  •*— M. 
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to  follow  ihe  rear  of  the  army.  The  River  Chaboras  falls  into 
the  Euphrates  at  Circesium ;  ^  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpel 
gave  the  signal  of  march,  the  Romans  passed  the  little  ^ream 
which  separated  two  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The  cus- 
tom of  ancient  discipline  required  a  military  oration ;  and 
Julian  embraced  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence. 
He  animated  the  impatient  and  attentive  legions  by  the  exam- 
pie  of  the  inflexible  courage  and  glorious  triumphs  of  their 
anoestoiB*  He  excited  their  resentment  by  a  lively  picture 
of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to 
imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to  extirpate  that  perfidious 
nation,  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  republic  The 
eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every  soldier;  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Chabpras  was  instantly  cut  away,  to  convince 
the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes  of  safety  in  the 
success  of  their  arms.  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor 
induced  him  to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four 
thousand  men  was  leA  at  Circesium,  which  completed,  to  the 

number  of  ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison  of  that  impcxtant 
fortress.*^ 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy^s 
country,^^  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the  order 
of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns.'*^  The  strength  of  the 
infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army,  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  under  the  peculiar  command  of  their  master-gen- 
eral Victor.  On  the  right,  the  breve  Nevitta  led  a  column  of 
several  legions  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  almost 
always  in  sight  of  the  fleet  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was 
protected  by  the  column  of  cavalry.     Hormisdas  and  Arin- 


^  Munimentuxn  tutissimum  et  fdbr^  politum,  cujus  mcenia  Abora 

ifhe  Orientals  aspirate  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Eaphrates  ambiunt 
Lumina,  velut  spatium  insulare  fingentea.    Animian.  zziii.  5. 
^  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  deaozibed  by  himself, 

iEpist.   xxvii.,)  Ammianus  MarcelUnus»  (zxiii  3,  4,  6,)  libaniua, 
Orat.  Parent,  c.  108,  109,  p.  332,  333,)  Zosimiu,  ^L  iiL  p.  160,  161, 
162,)  Sozomen,  (L  tL  c  1,)  and  John  Malala,  (torn.  li.  p.  17.) 

**  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (luiiL  6, 
p.  896—419,  edit.  Qronov.  in  4to.)  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  m 
provinces,  (as  £ar  as  ^e  Seric,  or  Chinese  frontiers,)  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Sassanides. 

^  Ammianus  (xxiy.  1)  and  Zosimua  (L  id.  p.  162,  163)  have  aocu- 
lately  ezpreased  the  order  of  maroh. 
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tharas  were  appointed  generals  of  the  hone ;  and  the  singular 
adyeotunss  of  Hormisdas  ^  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notiea* 
He  was  a  Persian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Sassanidee 
who,  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Sapor,  had  escaped 
from  prison  to  the  hospitable  court  of  the  great  Constantine* 
Hormisdas  at  first  excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length 
acquired  the  esteem,  of  hm  new  masters ;  his  valor  and  fidelity 
raised  him  to  the  military  honors  of  the  Roman  service ;  and, 
thouffh  a  Christian,  he  might  indulge  the  secret  satisfactioa  of 
convincing  his  ungrateful  country,  that  an  oppressed  subject 
may  prove  the  post  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  die* 
position  of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and  fianks 
of  the  army  were  covered  by  Lucilianus  with  a  flying  detach* 
ment  of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed  soldiers,  whose  active 
vigilance  observed  the  most  distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the 
euiiest  notice,  of  any  hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and 
Secundinus  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of  the 
rear^guard ;  the  baggage  securely  proceeded  in  the  intervals 
of  the  columns ;  and  the  ranks,  from  a  motive  either  of  use 
or  ostentation,  were  formed  in  such  open  order,  that  the  whole 
line  of  march  extended  almost  ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post 
of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column ;  but  as  he 
preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to  the  state  of  a  monarch, 
he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort  of  light  cavalry,  to  the 
front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  presence  could  ani- 
mate or  protect  the  march  of  the  Roman  army.  The  countrys 
which  they  traversed  from  the  Chaboras,  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  Assyria,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  which  could  never  be  im- 
proved  by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  industry.  Julian 
marched  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been  trod  above 
seven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  coropani<Mis  of 
his  expedition,  the  sage  nnd  heroic  Xenophon.^^    ^*  The  couii« 

^  The  adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of 
foble,  (ZoalmuB,  1.  u.  p.  100—102 ;  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  198.)  It  iB  almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  brotbet 
(frater  germanus)  of  an  eldest  and  posthumous  child :  nor  do  I  recoU 
ieet  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that  title.* 

^  See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45,  46.    This  plessiaf 


*  81  Martin  o-)ncoi\  es  that  he  was  an  elder  brother  bv  another  mofhw 
irho  had  te^wd  ohildran,  IL  24.  — M. 
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try  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  eren  as  the  sea,  and  fuD  of 
wormwood ;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew 
there,  they  had  all  an  aroniatic  smell,  but  no  trees  could  be 
seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,^ 
appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of 
the  chase.^  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequently 
raised  by  the  wind  into  clouds  of  dust ;  and  a  great  number 
of  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  suddenly 
thrown  to  the  -ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected 
hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  a&ndoned  to  the 
antelopes  and  wild  asses  of  the  desert ;  but  a  variety  of  popu* 
lous  towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are  occasionally 
formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of  Annah,  or  Anatho,^  the 
actual  residence  of  an  Arabian  emir,  is  composed  of  two  long 
streets,  which  enclose,  within  a  natural  fortification,  a  small 
uland  in  the  midst,  and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either  side,  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  showed 
a  disposition  to  stop  the  maroh  of  a  Romcm  emperor ;  till  they 
were  diverted  from  such  fatal  presumption  by  the  mild  exhor- 
tations of  Prince  Honnisdas,  and  the  approaching  terrors  of 
the  fleet  and  army.  They  implored,  and  experienced,  the 
clemency  of  Julian,  who  transplanted  the  people  to  an  advan- 
tageous settlement,  near  ChalciB  in  Syria,  and  admitted  Pusasus 
the  governor,  to  an  honorable  rank  in  his  service  and  friend* 
ship.  But  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutha  could  scorn 
the  menace  of  a  siege ;  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  an  insulting  promise,  that,  when  he  had  sub- 
dued the  interior  provinces  of  Persia,  Thilutha  would  no  longer 
refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.    The  inhabitants 

work  is  original  and  authentic.  Yet  Xenophon's  memory,  periiaps 
many  years  after  the  expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and 
the  distances  which  he  marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or 
a  geographer  will  allow. 

**  Mr.  Bpelman,  the  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis,  (yoL  i  p. 
51,)  confounds  the  antelope  with  Uie  roebuck,  and  the  wild  ass  with 
the  zebra. 

^  See  Voyases  de  Tavemier,  part  i.  1.  iiL  p.  816,  and  more  espeoial- 
1 J  "Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  i.  lett.  zviL  p.  671,  &c  He  was 
ilpiorant  of  the  old  name  and  condition  of  Annah.  Our  blind  trav- 
ellers «0^dom  possess  any  preyious  knowledge  of  the  countries  __ 
they  vislL    Shaw  and  Toumefort  deserve  an  honorable  exoeptioii. 
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of  tlie  open  towns,  unable  to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  >ield,  fled 
with  precipitation ;  and  tbeir  houses,  filled  with  spoil  and  pro* 
visions,  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  who  massacred, 
without  remorse  and  without  punishment,  some  defenceless 
women.  During  the  march,  the  Surenas,*  or  Persian  general 
and  Malek  Rodosaces,  the  renowned  emir  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,^  incessantly  hovered  round  the  army ;  every  strag- 
gler was  intercepted  ;  every  detachment  was  attacked  ;  and 
the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from 
tbeir  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally  repulsed  ;  the 
country  became  every  day  less  favorable  to  the  operations 
of  cavalry ;  and  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta, 
they  perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure  their 
dominions  from  the  incursions  of  the  Medes.  These  prelimi- 
naries of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed 
about  fifteen  days ;  and  we  may  compute  near  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  fortress  of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Mace- 
practa.^^  J 

The  fertile  province  of  Assyria,^  which  stretched  beyond 


**  Feonod  nominis  latro,  says  Ammisnus ;  a  high  encomium  for  an 
Arab.  The  tribe  of  Oassan  had  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and 
feigned  some  time  in  Damascus,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kings, 
or  emirs,  £rom  the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of  the  Khalif  Omar. 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  360.  Pococke,  Specimen 
"HisU  Arabicse,  p.  75 — 78.  The  name  of  Ilodosaces  does  not  appear 
in  the  listt 

**  See  Ammianus,  (xxiy.  1,  2,)  Libanius,  (Orat  ParentaL  c.  110, 
111,  p.  334,)  Zosimus,  CL  iiL  p.  164—168.) 

^  The  description  oi  Assyria  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  (1.  L  c 
192,  &C.,)  who  sometimes  writes  for  children,  and  sometimes  for 
philosophers ;  by  Strabo,  (1.  xyL  p.  1070—1082,)  and  by  Ammianus, 
(1.  xxiiL  c.  6.)  The  most  useful  of  the  modem  trayellen  are  Taver* 
nier,  (part  i.  L  iL  p.  226—258,)  Otter,  (torn,  ii  p.  35—69,  and  189— 
224,)  and  Niebuhr,  (torn.  iL  p.  172—288.)  Yet  I  much  r^pret  that 
tb«)  Irak  Arabi  of  Abulfcda  has  not  been  translated. 


*  This  is  not  a  title,  but  the  name  of  a  gteat  Persian  family.  St.  Martin, 
m.79.  — M. 

t  Rodosaces-Maiek  is  king.  St.  Martin  considers  that  Gibbon  has  fallen 
into  an  error  in  bringing  the  tribe  of  Oassan  to  the  Euphrates.  In  Ammi- 
anus it  is  Assan.  M.  St.  Martin  would  read  Massanitaram,  the  same  with 
the  Mauzanitte  of  Malala.  —  M. 

X  This  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  word  has  relation  to  its  position ;  it  easily  bears 
the  signification  of  the  dirision  of  the  watm.  M.  St.  M.  considers  it  the 
Massiee  of  Pliny,  r.  26.    St.  Martin,  iii.  83  —  M. 
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the  Tigris,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Media,^  extended  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta,  to 
die  territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf.^ 
The  whole  country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of 
Mesopotamia ;  as  the  two  rivers,  which  are  never  more  distant 
than  fiAy,  approach,  between  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within 
twenty-five,  miles  of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial 
canals,  dug  without  much  labor  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil, 
connected  the  rivers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  A8S3aia. 
The  uses  of  these  artificial  canals  were  various  and  important. 
They  served  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  from  one  river 
into  the  other,  at  the  season  of  their  respective  inundations. 
Subdividing  themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they 
refreshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain. 
Thev  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and, 
as  the  dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the 
despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden 
deluge  to  the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Ai»yna,  nature  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest 
giAs,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree ;  *  but  the  food  which 
supports  the  life  of  man,  and  particularly  wheat  and  barley, 
were  produced  with  inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  the  husband- 
man, who  committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was  frequently 
rewarded  with  an  increase  of  two,  or  even  of  three,  hundred. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  interspersed  with  groves  of  innu- 

"*  Ammianus  remarks,  that  the  primitive  ABsyria,  which  compre- 
hended Ninus,  (NincTch«)  and  Arbela,  had  assumed  the  more  recent 
and  peculiar  appellation  of  Adiahene ;  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredon, 
Vologesia,  and  Apollonia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  actual  province 
of  AjBsyria. 

**  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Coma,  (one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,}  into  the  hroad  stream  of  the  Pasitigris,  ok 
8hut-ul- Arab.  The  Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  bj  a  separate 
channel,  which  was  obstructed  and  diverted  by  the  citizens  of  Orchoe. 
■bout  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Aodem  Basra.  (D'Anville^ 
In  the  M6moire8  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  zxx.  p.  170 — 191.) 


*  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  nature  has  denied  to  the  soQ 
and  climate  of  Assyria  some  of  ber  choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and 
the  flg-tre«.  This  might  have  been  the  ease  in  the  ape  of  Ammianam 
Hareellinus,  but  it  is  not  so  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  a  curious  U^tt 
that  the  grape,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  are  the  most  common  fruits  in  tlae 
proTince,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  garden.  Maodonald  Kinncir,  OecKr. 
Mem.  on  Persia,  p.  238.  —  M. 
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mefable  palm-trees;^  and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to 
which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the 
fruit,  were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  especially 
those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the  industry  of  a  numer* 
ous  people,  and  afibrded  valuable  materials  for  foreign  trade ; 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  royal  park ; 
but  near  the  rains  of  the  ancient  capital,  new  cities  had  suc- 
cessively arisen,  and  the  populousness  of  the  country  was  dis- 
played in  the  multitude  of  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly  cemented  with 
bitumen ;  the  natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the  Babylo- 
nian soil.  While  the  successors  of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia, 
the  province  of  Assyria  alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part 
of  the  year,  the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of 
the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  villages  were  assigned  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs ;  eight  hundred  stallions,  and 
sixteen  thousand  mares,  were  constantly  kept,  at  the  expense 
of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables  ;  and  as  the  daily  tribute, 
which  was  paid  to  the  satrap,  amounted  to  one  English  bushel 
of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  annual  revenue  of  Assyria  at 
more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.^ 

The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calami- 
ties of  war ;  and  the  philosopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless  peo- 
ple the  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had  been  committed 
by  their  haughty  master  in  the  Roman  provinces.  The  trem- 
bling Assyrians  summoned  the  rivers  to  their  assistance ;  and 
completed,  with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable ;  a  flood  of  waters  was 

**  The  learned  Kaempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  trav- 
eller, has  exhausted  (AmoBnitat.  Exoticaa,  FascicuL  iv.  p.  660—764) 
the  whole  subject  of  palm-trees. 

**  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  Artdba  of  silver  each 
day.  The  well-known  proportion  of  weights  and  measures  (see  Bishop 
Hooper's  elaborate  Inquiry,)  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver, 
and  the  value  of  that  metal,  will  afford^  alter  a  short  process,  the 
annual  revenue  which  I  haye  stated.  Yet  the  Qreat  King  received  no 
more  than  1000  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (262,d00A)  from  Assyria. 
The  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus,  (L  L  c.  102,  L  iii.  c.  89 
—96,)  reveals  an  important  £fference  between  the  gross,  and  the  net, 
levenue  of  Persia ;  the  sums  paid  by  the  province,  and  the  gold  or 
rilver  deposited  in  the  royal  treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually 
save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or 
eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 
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poured  into  the  camp ;  and,  during  several  days,  die  tioqpi  of 
Julian  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  discouraging 
hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  surroounted  by  the  perse- 
verance of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as  veil  as 
to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  repaired ;  the  waters 
were  restored  to  their  proper  channels ;  whole  groves  of  palm- 
trees  were  cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts  of  the 
road ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper  canals,  oo 
bridges  of  floating  raAs,  which  were  supported  by  the  help  of 
bladders.  Two  cities  of  Assyria  presumed  to  resist  the  arms 
of  a  Roman  emperor :  and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty 
of  their  rashness.  At  the  distance  of  fiAy  miles  from  the 
royal  residence  of  Ctesiphon,  Perisabor,*  or  Anbar,  held  the 
second  rank  in  the  province ;  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well 
fortified,  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  almost  encompassed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the  valor  of  a 
numerous  garrison.  The  exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were 
repulsed  with  contempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince 
were  wounded  by  a  just  reproach,  that,  unmindful  of  his  royal 
birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and 
country.  The  Assyrians  maintained  their  loyalty  by  a  skilful 
as  well  as  vigorous,  defence ;  till  the  lucky  stroke  of  a  battering- 
ram,  having  opened  a  large  breach,  by  shattering  ooe  of  the 
angles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily  retired  into  the  fortifications  of 
the  interior  citadel.  The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed  impetuously 
into  the  town,  and  aAer  the  full  gratification  of  every  military 
appetite,  Perisabor  was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  enginet 
which  assaulted  the  citadel  were  planted  on  tho  ruins  of  the 
smoking  houses.  The  contest  was  continued  by  an  incessant 
and  mutual  discharge  of  missile  weapons ;  and  the  superiority 
which  the  Romans  might  derive  from  the  mechanical  powers 
of  their  balist®  and  catapults  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  But  as 
soon  as  an  HelepolU  had  been  constructed,  which  could  engage 
on  equal  terms  with  the  lofUest  ramparts,  the  tremendous 
aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  of  resist- 
ance or  of  mercy,  terrified  the  defendere  of  the  oitadel  intci  an 

*  libanius  says  that  it  was  a  great  city  of  Assyria,  called  after  the  name 
of  the  reigning  King :  ^*  ir^Xu  *Kain>^w  ytyjihi  f^  ^^^f  fiavtXtbcvroi  /mftrvfiai. 
The  orator  of  Antioch  is  not  mistaken.  The  Persians  and  Syrians  called 
It  Fyrotu  Scbapour  or  Fyroiu  Schahbour ;  in  Persian,  the  Tictorr  of  Sehalh 

Bout,    It  owed  that  name  to  Sapor  the  First.    It  was  before  oaUed  Aabay 
f  Martin^Ui.  86.— M. 
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humble  subminion;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  only  two 
days  after  JuLan  first  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Perisaboi. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes^  the  feeble 
remnant  of  a  flourishing  people,  were  permitted  to  retire :  the 
plentiful  magazines  of  corn,  of  arras,  and  of  splendid  furniture, 
were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops,  and  partly  reserved 
for  the  public  service ;  the  useless  stores  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  fate 
of  Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  Pensabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  was 
defended  by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong 
and  solid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the  safeguard 
of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor,  apprehensive  of  leav- 
mg  such  an  important  fortress  in  his  rear,  immediately  formed 
the  siege  of  Maogamalcha ;  and  the  Roman  army  was  distrib- 
uted, for  that  purpose,  into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  country,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon.  The  conduct  of  the  attack  was 
assumed  by  Julian  himself,  who  seemed  to  place  his  whole 
dependence  in  the  military  engines  which  he  erected  against 
the  walls;  while  he  secretly  contrived  8  more  efficacious 
method  of  introducing  his  troops  into  the  heart- of  the  city. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches 
were  opened  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  gradually  pro- 
longed as  &i  as  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The- ditch  was  speed- 
ily filled  with  earth ;  and,  by  the  incessant  labor  of  the  troops, 
a  mine  was  carried  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and 
sustained,  at  sufficient  intervals,  by  props  of  timber.  Three 
chosen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  single  file,  silently  explored 
the  dark  and  dangerous  passage ;  till  their  intrepid  leader 
whispered  back  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  ready  to  issue 
from  his  confinement  into  the  streets  of  the  hostile  city.  Julian 
checked  their  ardor,  that  he  might  insure  their  success ;  and 
immediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  by  the  tu* 
mult  and  clamor  of  a  general  assault  The  Persians  who,  from 
tbeir  walls,  contemptuously  beheld  the  progress  of  an  impotent 
attack,  celebrated  with  songs  of  triumph  the  glory  of  Sapor ; 
and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor,  that  he  might  ascend  the 
starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before  he  could  hope  to  take  the 
impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.  The  city  was  already 
taken.     History  has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private  soldier. 
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the  first  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted  tower 
The  passage  was  widened  by  his  companions,  who  pressed 
forwards  with  impatient  vplor.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were 
already  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety;  the  gates 
were  instantly  burst  open ;  and  the  revenge  of  the  soldier, 
unless  it  were  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an 
undistinguishing  massacre.  The  governor,  who  had  yielded 
on  a  promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disrespectful  words 
against  the  honor  of  Prince  Hormisdas.*  The  fortifications 
were  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left,  that  the 
city  of  Maogamalcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with  three  stately  palaces, 
laboriously  enriched  with  every  production  that  could  gratify 
the  luxury  and  pride  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  The  pleasant 
situation  of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was 
improved,  according  to  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symmetry  of 
flowers,  fountains,  and  shady  walks :  and  spacious  parks  were 
enclosed  for  the  reception  of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars, 
which  were  maintained  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  royal  chase.  The  parte  walls  were  broken 
down,  the  savage  game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  were  leduced  to  ashes,  by 
the  command  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion, 
showed  himself  ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility, 
which  the  prudence  and  refinement  of  polbhed  ages  have 
established  between  hostile  princes.  Yet  these  wanton  ravages 
need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any  vehement  emotions  of  pity 
or  resentment.  A  simple,  naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand 
of  a  Grecian  artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all  these 
rude  and  costly  monuments  of  Barbaric  labor :  and,  if  we  are 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  ruin  of  a  palace,  than  by  the 
conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  must  have  formed  a 

very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.^^ 

— ■  ■   ■  ■  —  ■  ■        '■■ '  *  ■■ '    ■'■■■.  i  -  .  i  ■ . 

*^  TLe  operations  of  the  ABsyrian  war  are  drciunatantially  related 
by  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  2,  3,  4,  6,)  Libaniua,  (Orat.  Parent  c.  112— 128, 
p.  335—347,)  Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  168—180,)  and  Gregory  Nariansea, 
(Orat.  ir.  p.  1 1 3, 144.)  The  mUUcary  criticisms  of  the  saint  are  derontly 
eopied  by  Tillemont,  his  faithful  slave. 


*  And  as  ffutlty  of  a  double  treachery,  haying  first  engaged  to  snrreiidei 
the  city,  and  afterwards  valiantly  defended  it.    Gibbon,  perhaps,  should 
baye  noticed  this  charge,  though  he  may  haye  rejected  it  as  improhahle 
Compare  Zosimus,  iU.  23. —M. 
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iuiiaii  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Persians ' 
and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of  their 
country  under  ibe  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  from 
b'lS  mouth  a  consuming  fire.^  To  his  friends  and  soldiers  the 
philosophic  hero  appeared  in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his 
virtues  were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed ,  than  in  the 
last  and  most  active  period  of  his  life.  He  practised,  without 
effort,  and  almost  without  merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of  tem* 
perance  and  sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  that  arti* 
6ctal  wisdom,  which  assumes  an  absc^ute  dominion  over  the 
mind  and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  natural  appetites.^^  In  the  warm  climate  of  Assyria, 
which  solicited  a  luxurious  people  to  the  gratification  of  every 
sensual  desire,^^  a  youthful  conqueror  preserved  his  chastity 
pure  and  inviolate ;  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a 
motive  of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite 
beauty ,®i  who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would  have  dis- 
puted with  each  other  the  honor  of  his  embraces.  With  the 
same  firmness  that  he  resisted  the  allurements  of  love,  he 
sustained  the  hardships  of  war.  When  the  Romans  marched 
through  the  flat  and  flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot» 
at  the  head  of  his  legions,  shared  their  fatigues  and  animated 
their  diligence.  In  every  useful  labor,  the  hand  of  Julian  was 
prompt  and  strenuous  ;  and  the  Imperial  purple  was  wet  and 
dirty  as  the  coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The  two 
sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  opportunities  of  signal- 
izing his  personal  valor,  which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the 
military  art,  can  seldom  be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general. 
The  emperor  stood  before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible 

"  libaniiiB  de  ulciBcendA  Juliani  nece,  o.  13,  p.  162. 

**  The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Scipio,  were  acts 
of  justice.  Julian's  chastity  was  voluntary,  and,  in  his  opinion* 
meritorious. 

**  Sallust  (ap.  Yet.  Scholiast  Juvenal.  Satir.  L  104)  observes,  that 
nihil  corruptius  moribus.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freely 
mingled  with  the  men  in  licentious  banquets ;  and  as  they  felt  the 
intoxicatioa  of  wine  and  love,  they  gradually,  and  almost  completely, 
threw  aside  the  encumbrance  of  dress ;  ad  ultimum  ima  oorporum 
velamenta  projiciunt.    Q,  Cuxtius,  v.  1. 

"^  Ex  viiginibus  autem,  quse  speciosce  sunt  captae,  et  in  Perside, 
ubi  fieminarum  pulchritudo  exceUit,  nee  oontrcctare  aliquam  voluit 
nee  videre.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  The  native  race  of  Persians  is  small 
tnd  ugly;  but  it  has  been  improved  by  the  perpetual  mixture  of 
Circassian  blood,  (Herodot.  L  iiu  c.  97.  Buifon,  Hut.  Naturelle^  toi<%. 
SL  p.  420.) 
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of  h»  extreme  danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops  to  bunt 
open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  ander 
a  cloud  of  missile  weapons  and  huge  stones,  that  were  directed 
asainst  his  person.  As  he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications 
oir  Maogamalcha,  two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for  their 
countiy,  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  cimeters : 
the  emperor  dexterous! j  received  their  blows  on  his  uplifted 
shield ;  and,  with  a  steady  and  well-aimed  thrust,  bid  one  of 
his  adversaries  dead  at  his  feet  The  esteem  of  a  prince  who 
possesses  the  virtues  which  he  approves,  is  the  noblest  recom- 
pense of  a  deserving  subject ;  and  the  authority  which  Julian 
derived  from  bis  personal  merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and 
enforce  the  ri^r  of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with 
death  or  ignominy  the  misbehavior  of  three  troops  of  horse, 
who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their  honor  and 
one  of  their  standards  :  and  he  distinguished  with  obsidiotud^ 
crowns  the  valor  of  the  foremost  soldiers,  who  had  ascended 
into  the  city  of  Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor, 
the  firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  insolent 
avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained,  that  their  services 
were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces 
of  silver.  His  just  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave 
and  manly  language  of  a  Roman.  ^  Riches  are  the  object 
of  your  desires ;  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians ; 
and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country  are  proposed  as  the 
prize  of  your  valor  and  discipline.  Believe  nie,^^  added 
Julian,  ^^  the  Roman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such 
immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretchedness ; 
since  our  princes  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and  interested 
ministers,  to  purchase  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  Bar* 
barians.  The  revenue  is  exhausted  ;  the  cities  are  ruined ; 
the  provinces  are  dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only  inheritance 
that  I  have  received  from  my  loyal  ancestors  is  a  soul  inca* 
pable  of  fear  ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real 
advantage  is  seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowl* 
edge  an  honorable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient 
virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricus.  That  glory, 
and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if  you  will  listen  to  the 


*  Obndionalibtts  coronis  doaati.  Ammian.  sziv.  4.  Either  Julis^ 
•r  hit  histoiiiin  were  tuuikilfal  anttquaries.  He  should  have  given 
tmirtU  crowns.  The  obtidionai  were  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had 
delivered  •  besieged  city,  (Aulus  QelUu8»  Nocu  Attic,  y  ^) 
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voice  of  Heaven  and  of  your  leader.  But  if  70U  will  rashly 
permst,  if  you  are  determined  to  renew  the  shameful  and  miS' 
chierous  examples  of  old  seditions,  proceed.  As  it  becomei 
an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first  rank  among  men,  I  am 
prepared  to  die,  standing ;  and  to  despise  a  precarious  life, 
whHih,  every  hour,  may  depend  on  an  accidental  fever.  If  I 
have  heen  found  unworthy  of  the  command,  there  are  now 
among  you,  (I  speak  it  with  pride  and  pleasure,)  there  are 
tnany  chiefs  whose  merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  the  most  important  war.  Such  has  been  the 
temper  of  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire,  without  regret,  and 
without  apprehension,  to  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station."  ^ 
The  modest  resolution  of  Julian  was  answered  by  the  unani- 
mous applause  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans,  who 
declared  their  confidence  of  victory,  while  they  fought  under 
*he  banners  of  their  heroic  prince.  Their  courage  was  kin- 
lied  by  his  frequent  and  familiar  asseverations,  (fur  such  wishes 
^ere  tfie  oaths  of  Julian,)  *^  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persiana 
under  the  yoke ! "  ^^  Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and 
splendor  of  the  republic  ! "  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent 
passion  of  his  soul :  but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the 
ruins  of  Maogamalcha,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  say,  ^  We 
have  DOW  provided  some  materials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch."^^ 
The  successful  valor  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
obstacles  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon. 
But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege,  of  the  capital  of  Persia^ 
was  still  at  a  distance  :  nor  can  the  military  conduct  of  the 
emperor  be  clearly  apprehended,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
countiy  whuh  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful  opera- 
tions.<^  Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  travellers  has 
observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city.    The 

**  I  gire  this  speech  as  original  and  genume.  Ammianiu  might 
bsar«  eoald  tnnaeribe,  and  was  incapable  of  inyenting,  it.  I  haye 
used  some  alight  fireedoxna,  and  conclude  with  the  moat  forcible 
tentencew 

**  Ammian.  xxiv.  3.    Libanius,  Orat  Parent,  c.  122,  p.  346. 

*  M.  d'Anville  (M6m.  de  T  Academie  dee  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxriii* 
>•  246 — 269)  has  ascertained  the  true  position  and  distance  of  Baby- 
Ion,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  &c.  The  Roman  traveller,  Pietro 
iitHhk  Yalle,  (torn.  i.  lett.  zvii.  p.  660—780,)  seems  to  be  the  most  in- 
fnUigent  spectator  of  that  famous  prorince.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
aohcdar.  but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix 
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name  aod  glory  of  the  adjacent  Sek  icia  were  forevei  extto* 
guished  ;  and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony 
had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian  language  and  manners,  tfaie 
primitive  appellation  of  Coche.  Coche  was  situate  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Tigris ;  hut  it  was  naturally  considered  as 
a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon,  with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  connected  by  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  The  united 
parts  contribute  to  form  the  common  epithet  of  Al  Modain, 
THE  CITIES,  which  the  Orientals  have  bestowed  on  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Sassinades;  and  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  Persian  capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impracticable  morasses. 
Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed,  and 
secured,  by  a  ditch  and  rampart,  against  the  sallies  of  the 
numerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of  Coche.  In  this  fruitful 
and  pleasant  country,  the  Komans  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  water  and  forage  :  and  several  forts,  which  might  have 
embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army,  submitted,  after  some 
resistance,  to  the  efforts  of  their  valor.  The  fleet  passed 
from  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  liver, 
which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into  the  Tigris, 
at  a  small  distance  below  the  great  city.  If  they  had  followed 
this  royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,^  the 
intermediate  situation  of  Coche  would  have  separated  the  fleet 
and  army  of  Julian  ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering  against 
the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must  have  been  attended  with  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the 
emperor  foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As 
he  had  minutely  studied  the  operations  of  Trajan  in  the  same 
country,  he  soon  recollected,  that  his  warlike  predecessor  had 
dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which,  leaving  Coche  on  the 
right  hand,  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into  the 
river  Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  cities.  From  the 
information  of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascertained  the  vestiges 
of  this  ancient  work,  which  were  almost  obliterated  by  design 
or  accident  By  the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  soldiers,  a 
broad  and  deep  channel  was  speedily  prepared  for  the  recep* 

^  Tlie  Royal  Canal  {Nahar-Malcha)  might  be  BuccessiYely  restored, 
■Itered,  divided,  &c.,  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  iL  p.  453;) 
and  these  changes  may  serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradi  ^tions  oi 
antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  it  must  have  Mien  into  the  Bu« 
phiates  below  Ctesiphon. 
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faxm  of  the  Euphrates.  A  strong  like  was  constructed  to 
interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  tlie  Nahar-Malcha :  a  flood 
of  waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their  new  bed ;  and  the 
Boman  fleet,  steering  their  triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris, 
derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual  barriers  which  the  Persians 
of  Ctesiphon  had  erected  to  oppose  their  passage. 

As  it  became  necessary  to  transport  the  Roman  army  over 
the  X^g^S)  another  labor  presented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of 
more  danger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.  The  stream 
waa  broad  and  rapid  ;  the  ascent  steep  and  difficult ;  and  the 
intrenchments  which  had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the 
opposite  bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cui- 
rassiers, dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants ;  who  (accord- 
ing to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  Libanius)  could  trample 
with  the  same  ease  a  field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.^^ 
In  the  presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  was  impracticable  ;  dnd  the  intrepid  prince,  who  in- 
stantly seized  the  only  possible  expedient,  concealed  his 
design,  till  the  moment  of  execution,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Barbarians,  of  his  own  troops,  and  even  of  his  generals 
themselves.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  magazines,  fourscore  vessels*  were  gradually 
unladen ;  and  a  select  detachment,  apparently  destined  for 
some  secret  expedition,  was  ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms  on 
the  first  signal.  Julian  disguised  the  silent  anxiety  of  his  own 
mind  with  smiles  of  confidence  and  joy;  and  amused  the 
hostile  nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military  games,  which  he 
insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walls  of  Coclic.  The  day 
was  consecrated  to  pleasure ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of 
supper  was  passed,  the  emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his 
tent,  and  acquainted  them  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful 
astonishment;  but,  when  the  venerable  Sallust  assumed  the 
privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs 

"^  Kai  ^f/idiair,  jlfcpurroir,  oI(  laor  sfiYOv  dia  oraj^vtop  iX6»Cv,  mat 
4>u2ay/of .  Bien  n'ast  oeau  que  lo  vrai ;  a  maxim  which  should  he 
inBcribed  on  the  desk  of  every  rhetorician. 


*  This  is  a  mistake ;  each  vessel  (according  to  Zosimus  two,  according 
to  Ammianus  five)  had  eighty  men.  Amm.  xxiv.  6,  with  Wagner's  note. 
Gibbon  most  have  read  oetoaenas  for  octogenis.  The  five  vessels  selected 
Smt  this  service  were  remarkably  large  and  strong  provision  transports. 
The  strength  of  the  fleet  rimained  with  Julian  to  cany  orer  the  army 
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•upitoilefl  with  freedom  the  weight  of  his  pniJei  reiiKm* 
strances.^  Julian  contented  himself  with  observing,  that 
conquest  and  safety  depended  on  the  attempt ;  that  imtead  of 
diminishing,  the  number  of  their  enemies  would  be  increased, 
by  successive  reenforcements ;  and  that  a  longer  delay  would 
neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  nor  level  the  height 
of  the  bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given,  and  obeyed  ;  the 
most  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  five  vessels  t||at  lay 
nearest  to  the  bank ;  and  as  they  plied  their  oars  widi  intrepid 
diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a  few  moments,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  A  flame  arose  on  the  opposite  side ;  and 
Julian,  who  too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels, 
in  attempting  to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexter- 
ously converted  their  extreme  danger  into  a  presage  of  victory. 
"  Our  fellow-soldiers,*'  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  **  are  already 
masters  of  the  bank  ;  see  —  they  make  the  appointed  signal ; 
let  us  hasten  to  emulate  and  Assist  their  courage.'*  The 
united  and  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of 
the  current,  and  they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris 
with  sufllicient  speed  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  rescue  their 
adventurous  companions.  The  difiiculties  of  a  steep  and 
lofty  ascent  were  increased  by  the  weight  of  armor,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  A  shower  of  stones,  darts,  and  fire, 
was  incessantly  discharged  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants ; 
who,  ai\er  an  arduous  struggle,  climbed  the  bank  and  stood 
victorious  upon  the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a 
more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  with  his  light  infantry,  had  led 
the  attack,^  darted  through  the  ranks  a  skilful  and  experienced 
eye :  his  bravest  soldiers,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Homer,'^® 
were  distributed  in  the  front  and  rear :  and  all  the  trumpets  of 

^  LibaziiiiA  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  geaerals.  I  hscvs 
ventured  to  name  fiaUuat,  Ammianus  says,  of  all  ide  leaden,  qii6d 
acri  metA  teniti  duces  concoidi  precatA  fieri  prohibere  tentarent.* 

^  Hinc  Imperator  .  .  .  (says  Ammianus)  ipse  cum  levis  armatune 
auxiliis  per  prima  postremaque  discurrens,  &c.  Yet  Zosimus*  him 
friend,  does  not  allow  him  to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the 
battle. 

^  Secundtim  Homericam  dispoaitionem.  A  similar  dispontion  is 
ascribed  to  the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and 
Homer  was  never  absent  from  the  mind  of  Julian* 


*  It  is  evident  that  GKbbon  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  Lihaniaa ;  his 
voids  esn  only  apply  to  a  commander  of  a  detachment,  not  to  to  emiiieal 
a  person  as  the  Prefect  of  the  Sast.    St.  Martin,  iii.  113. —M. 
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iie  Impeml  amy  sounded  to  battle.  The  Bomat«,  aAer 
tending  up  a  military  shout,  advanced  in  measured  steps  to 
the  animating  notes  of  martial  music ;  launched  their  formi- 
dable javelins ;  and  rushed  forwards  with  drawn  swordsy  to 
deprive  the  Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage  of 
their  missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement  lasted  above 
twelve  hours;  till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  wm 
changed  into  a  disorderly  flight,  of  which  the  shameful 
example  was  given  by  the  principal  leader,  and  the  Surenaa 
himaelf.  They  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon ;  and 
the  conquerors  might  have  entered  the  dismayed  city,^^  if 
their  general,  Victor^  who  was  dangerously  wounded  with  an 
arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt, 
which  must  be  fatal,  if  it  were  not  successful.  On  their  side, 
the  Romans  acknowledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men ; 
while  they  affirmed,  that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  six  thousand,  of 
their  bravest  soldiers.  The  spoil  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  riches  and  luxury  of  an  Oriental  camp ; 
lai^  quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  splendid  arms  and  trap- 
pings, and  beds  and  tables  of  massy  silver.*  The  victorious 
emperor  distributed,  as  the  rewards  of  valor,  some  honorable 
gif^,  civic,  and  mural,  and  naval  crowns;  which  he,  and 
perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of 
Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  god  of  war,  but 
the  appearances  of  the  victims  threatened  the  most  inauspi- 
cious events ;  and  Julian  soon  discovered,  by  less  ambiguous 
signs,  that  he  had  now  reached  the  term  of  his  prosperity.'^ 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  dcmestic  guards,  the 
Jovians  and   Herculians,  and  the   remaic  ng  troops,  which 

^  Persaft  teirore  snbito  miscuerunt,  venisqiie  agminibua  totiiu 
gentia,  apertaa  Ctedphontia  poTtas  victor  xnilea  mtzAaset*  ni  mijoi 
pnedarom  oocasio  foinet,  quam  cuia  victoric*  (Sextua  Rnfua  da 
Provinciia,  c.  28.)  Their  avarice  might  dispose  them  to  hear  tha 
sdvioe  of  "^ctor. 

^  The  labor  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Ti^pria^  and  the  victory, 
are  deaoribed  by  Ammiaims,  (zxiv.  6,  6,)  libamiu,  (Orat.  Pareat.  c 
124—128,  p.  347—363,)  Qreg.  Xazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  115,)  Zosimiis, 
(L  liL  p.  181—188,)  and  Seztoi  Rnfus,  (de  ProvinciiB,  c.  28.) 


*  The  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon,  according  to  a  new  fragment  of  Bunapiaa, 
were  so  full  of  proyisions,  that  the  soldiers  were  in  danger  of  sufferinff  from 
excess.  Mai,  p.  280.  Eunapius  in  Niebuhr.  Nov.  Byz.  ColL  68.  Julian 
tahiUted  watuke  dances  ana  games  in  his  camp  to  recreate  the  aoldifre- 
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composed  near  two  thirds  of  the  whole  army,  were  securely 
waAed  over  the  Tigris.'^^  While  the  Persians  beheld  from  the 
walls  of  Ctesiphon  the  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country, 
Julian  cast  many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full 
expectation,  that  as  he  himself  had  victoriously  penetrated  to 
the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieutenants^ 
Sebastian  and  Procopius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same 
courage  and  diligence.  His  expectations  were  disappointed 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian  king,  who  permitted,  and 
most  probably  directed,  the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops 
from  the  camp  of  the  Romans ;  "^^  and  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  two  generals,  who  were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing 
any  plan  for  the  public  service.  When  the  emperor  had 
relinquished  the  hope  of  this  important  reenforcement,  he  con- 
descended to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  approved,  aAer  a  full 
debate,  the  sentiment  of  those  generals,  who  dissuaded  the 
siege  of  Ctesiphon,  as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious  undertaking. 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  by  what  arts  of  fortification  a 
city  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Julian 
could  be  rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  experienced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  provisions,  bat- 
tering engines,  and  military  stores.  But  we  may  rest  assured, 
from  the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed 
the  character  of  Julian,  that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  any 
trivial  or  imaginary  obstacles.''^  At  the  very  time  when  he 
declined  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy 
and  disdain,  the  most  flattering  oflTers  of  a  negotiation  of  peace. 
Sapor,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tardy  pstenta* 

^  Tho  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which,  the 
first  only  had  passed  during  the  night,  (Ammian.  xziv.  6.)  The 
nhat}  doqvipof^iat  whom  Zosimus  transports  on  the  third  day,  (1.  iii.  p. 
183,)  might  consist  of  the  protectors,  among  whom  the  historian 
Ammian  lis,  and  the  future  emperor  J'oyian,  actually  served ;  some 
9chooh  of  the  domeaticat  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Hcrculians,  who 
often  did  duty  as  guards. 

^^  Moses  of  Choreno  (Hist.  Armen.  L  iii.  c.  16,  p.  246)  supplies  ua 
with  a  national  tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  only 
the  leading  circumstance,  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  probability^ 
and  Libamus,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  131,  p.  355.) 

^  Civitas  inezpugnabilis,  facinus  audax  et  importunum.  Amnua- 
nus,  xxir.  7.  His  fellow-soldier,  Eutropius,  turns  aside  from  1^ 
4ifficulty,  Assyriamquo  populatus,  castra  apud  Cteaiphontem  stativa 
ali^uandiu  habuit:  remeansque  victor,  &c.  x.  16.  Zosni.ua  is  artlo. 
or  ignorant^  and  9  >crates  inaccurstOi 
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lion  of  Ccjistantius,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of 
his  successor.  As  far  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia, 
the  satraps  of  the  distant  provinces  were  ordered  to  assemble 
their  troops,  and  to  march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of 
their  monarch.  But  their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their 
motions  slow ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the 
field,  he  received  the  n^lancholy  intelligence  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  the  slaughter  of 
his  bravest  troops,  who  defended  the  passage  of  the  Tigris. 
The  pride  of  royalty  was  humbled  in  the  dust ;  he  took  hi<i 
repasts  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  disorder  of  his  hair  expressed 
the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  the 
safety  of  the  remainder ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  subscribed 
himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  faithful  and  dependent  ally 
of  the  Roman  conqueror.  Under  the  pretence  of  private 
business,  a  minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  de 
spatched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas,  aud  to  request, 
in  the  language  of  a  suppliant,  that  he  might  be  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  Sassanian  prince, 
whether  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  humanity,  whether 
he  consulted  the  sentiments  of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  was  equally  inclined  to  promote  a  salutary  measure, 
which  would  terminate  the  calamities  of  Persia,  and  secure 
the  triumph  of  Rome.  He  was  astonished  by  the  inflexible 
firmness  of  a  hero,  who  remembered,  most  unfortunately  foi 
himself  and  for  his  country,  that  Alexander  had  uniformly 
rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius.  But  as  Julian  was  sensi- 
hie,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  honorable  peace  might  cool 
the  ardor  of  his  troops,  he  earnestly  requested,  that  Hormis- 
das would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor,  and  conceal 
this  dangerous  temptation  from  the  knowledge  of  the  camp.*^^ 
The  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian,  forbade  him  to 
consume  his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon ; 
and  as  of\en  as  he  defied  the  Barbarians,  who  defended  the 
city,  to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  prudently  replied, 
that  if  he  desired  to  exercise  his  valor,  he  might  seek  the 
army  of  the  Great  King.     He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted 

7<  Libaniufl,  Orat  Parent,  c.  130,  p,  354,  c.  139,  p.  361.  Socrates, 
2.  ilL  c  21.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peace 
lo  the  adyice  of  Maximus.  Such  advice  was  unworthy  of  a  philoso- 
pher ;  but  the  philosopher  was  likewise  a  msgician,  who  flattered  the 
copef  and  passions  of  his  master. 

70h,  11.  42 
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the  advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  seirile  march  Id  the 
banks  of  t'je  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imitate  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  into 
the  inland  provinces,  till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with 
him,  perhaps  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia. 
The  magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and  betrayed,  by 
the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part  full  of  danger,  of  false- 
hood, and  of  shame.'^'^  With  a  train  of  faithful  foUowers,  he 
deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp ;  exposed,  in  a  specious  tale, 
the  mjuries  which  he  had  sustained ;  exaggeraied  the  cruelty 
of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  monarchy ;  and  coniidently  offered  himself  as  the  hostage 
and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.  The  most  rational  grounds 
of  suspicion  were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian,  receiving 
ihe  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was  persuaded  to  issue  a  hasty 
order,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign 
his  prudence,  and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  destroyed,  in  a 
sin^e  hoar,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been  transported 
above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so  great  an  expense  of  toil,  of 
treasure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two 
small  vessels  were  saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  the 
march  of  the  army,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  the  rivers.  A  supply  of  twenty  days*  provisions 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  vessels,  which  rode 
at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were  abandoned  to  the  fiames,  by  the 
absolute  command  of  the  emperor.  The  Christian  bishops, 
Gregory  and  Augustin,  insult  the  madness  of  the  Apostate, 
who  executed,  with  his  own  hands,  the  sentence  ci  divine 
justice.  Their  authority,  of  less  weight,  perhaps,  in  a  military 
question,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judgment  of  an  experienced 
soldier,  who  was  himself  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who 
could  not  disapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the  troops.^* 


^  The  9itM  of  this  new  ZopvruB  CGteg.  NaziAnzeiu  OraU  iv.  p.  115j 
116)  may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  abbrevif-ton, 

i Sextos  Rufiis  and  Victor,)  and  the  casual  hints  of  libanitLA  (Orat. 
'arent  c.  134,  p.  S57)  and  Ammianiis,  (xuv.  /.)  The  courae  of 
genuine  history  is  interrupted  by  a  most  unseasonable  chasm  in  tiie 
text  of  Ammianus. 

^  See  AmnuanuB,  (xxiv.  7,)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parentalja,  c.  132, 139^ 
p.  856,  357,)  Zosimus,  (L  iiL  p.  183,    Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  2^) 
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Yet  ihera  are  not  wanting  some  specioas,  and  pertiapa  solid, 
reftflon«,  which  might  justify  the  resolution  of  Julian.  Ufa 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended  above  Babylon, 
nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opis."'^  The  distance  of  tlie 
fost-mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain 
Und  impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet 
against  the  stream  of  a  rapid  river,^  which  in  several  places 
was  embarrassed  by  nattiral  or  artificial  cataracts.^  The 
power  of  sails  and  oars  was  insufficient;  it  became  Dece»- 
saty  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  current  of  the  river;  the 
strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this 
tedious  and  servile  labor;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to 
march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect 
to  return  home  without  achieving  any  enterprise  worthy  of  the 
genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
aidvisable  to  advance  into  the  inland  country,  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only  measure  which  could 
save  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous  and 
active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured  from  the  gates 
of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious,  we 
should  now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a 
hero,  who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat, 
left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest.^ 

The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  wagons,  which 
retards  the  operations  of  a  modern  army,  were  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans.^    Yet,  in 

Oregioryt  (Orat.  iv.  p.  116,)  and  AuKustin,  (de  Civitate  Bei,  1.  iv.  c. 
29,  L  V.  c.  21.)  Of  these  libaniuB  alone  attempts  a  fSadnt  apologv  for 
his  hero ;  who,  according  to  Ammianus,  pronounced  his  own  oondem- 
aatioR  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

^  Consult  HerodotoSv  (L  i.  c.  194,)  Strabo,  (I  xvi.  p.  1074,)  wd 
Tavemier,  (part  i.  L  ii.  p.  152.) 

^  A  ccleritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Mecli  sagittam. 
Plin.  ffist  Natur.  vi.  31, 

*'  One  of  these  dikes,  which  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  cat- 
aract, is  described  by  Tavemier  (part  L  L  iL  p.  226)  and  Thovenot, 
(part  ii.  L  L  p.  193.)  The  Persians,  or  Assyrians,  labored  to  interrupt 
the  nsvigatioa  of  the  river,  (Strabo,  1.  zv.  p.^1076.  D'AivriUe,  I'Eu- 
phxate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  98,  99.) 

**  Recolleet  the  suooeflsfiu  and  applauded  raahness  of  Agathooles 
iand  Cortez,  who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Mexico. 

**  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  sur  la 
Tactique,  torn.  iL  p.  287 — 353,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Qui* 
chardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires  Militaires,  tom.  L  p.  861-'882,  on  the 
baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Roman  armies.  . 
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every  cge,  the  subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of  a  prudent  genera] ; 
and  that  subsistence  could  only  be  drawn  from  his  own  ot 
from  the  enemy^s  country.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Julian  to 
maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  pre* 
serve  the  conquered  places  of  Assyria,  a  desolated  province 
could  not  afford  any  (urge  or  regular  supplies,  in  a  season  of 
the  year  when  the  lands  were  covered  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Euphrates,^  and  the  unwholesome  air  was  darkened  with 
swarms  of  innumerable  insects.^  The  appearance  of  the 
hostile  country  was  far  more  inviting.  The  extensive  region 
that  lies  between  the  Kiver  Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Media, 
was  filled  with  villages  and  towns ;  and  the  fertile  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  was  in  a  very  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian 
might  expect,  that  a  conqueror,  who  posse&sed  the  two  forcible 
instruments  of  persuasion,  steel  and  gold,  would  ^sily  procure 
a  plentiful  subsistence  from  the  fears  or  avarice  of  the  natives. 
But,  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling 
prospect  was  instanily  blasted.  Wherever  they  moved,  the 
nhabitants  deserted  the  open  villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
fortified  towns;  the  cattle  was  driven  away;  the  grass  and 
7ipe  com  were  consumed  with  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames 
nad  subsided  which  interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld 
the  melancholy  face  of  a  smoking  and  naked  desert.  This 
desperate  but  effectual  method  of  defence  can  only  be  execut- 
ed by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  who  prefer  their  independ- 
ence to  their  property ;  or  by  the  rigor  of  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, which  consults  the  public  safety  without  submitting 
to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choice.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the  Persians  seconded  the 
commands  of  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  which  continually  wasted  in  his 
hands.     Before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  he  might  stili 

.  **  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the 
Armanuin  mountains.  The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  latter  in 
July.  These  circumstances  are  well  explained  in  the  Geoeraphica] 
Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted  in  Spelman's  Bxpedition  ox  CymSt 
vqL  u.  p.  26. 

*  Ammianus  'xxiv.  8)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  inconvenieney 
of  the  flood,  the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  op- 
pessed  by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the  Curda  or  Arabs,  yield  aa 
increase  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  seed  which  is  oast 
Into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husbandmen.  Voyi^ 
de  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  279,  285. 
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havo  reached  the  wealthy  and  un warlike  cities  of  Ecbatana 
or  Susa,  by  the  etibrt  of  a  rapid  and  well-direciod  march  ;  ^ 
but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  resource  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  roads,  and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Romans 
wandered  several  days  in  the  country  to  the  e%stward  of  Bag- 
dad ;  the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into  the 
Buare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and  his  followers,  as 
soon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  secret  of 
the  conspiracy.  The  visionary  conquests  of  Hyrcania  and 
India,  which  had  so  long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind 
of  Julian.  Conscious  that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause 
of  the  public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of 
safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer, 
either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the  only  practicable 
measure,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of  directing  his  steps 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving  the 
army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene ;  a  fertile 
and  friendly  province,  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  '  The  desponding  troops  obeyed  the  signal  of  the 
retreat,  only  seventy  days  after  they  had  passed  the  Chahoras, 
with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  subverting  the  throne  of 
Persia.^ 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  country, 
their  march  was  observed  and  insulted  from  a  distance,  by 
several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry ;  who,  showing  themselves 
sometimes  in  loose,  and  sometimes  in  closer  order,  faintly 
skirmished  with  the  advanced  guards.  These  detachments 
were,  however,  supported  by  a  much  greater  force ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the 
Tigris  than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain.  The  Romans, 
who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a  safe  and  speedy 
retreat,  endeavored  to  persuade  themselves,  that  this  formida- 
ble  appearance  was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or 
perhaps  by  the  approach  of  some  friendly  Arabs.  They  halted, 
pitched  their  tents,  fortified  their  camp,  passed  the  whole  night 

^  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  6,  6,  in  Hudson,  Qt- 
ograph.  Minor,  torn.  iL)  reckons  129  schseni  from  Seleucia,  and 
Aevenot,  (part  L  1.  L  iL  p.  209 — 245,)  128  hours  of  march  from  Bag- 
lad  to  Rcbatana,  or  Haznadan.  These  measures  cannot  exceed  an 
ordinaxy  parasang,  or  three  Roman  miles. 

"^  The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesiphon  is  circumstantially,  but  not 
dearly,  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxiy.  7,  8,)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent. 
0.  134,  p.  3d 7,'  and  Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  183.)  The  two  last  seem  igno- 
rant that  theii  conqueror  was  retreating ;  aid  Libanius  abrurdly  cod« 
fines  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
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in  continual  alarms ;  and  discoTered  at  the  dawn  of  day,  thai 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  army  of  Persians.  This  anny, 
which  might  be  considered  only  as  the  van  of  the  Barfaamns, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  main  body  of  cuirassiers,  archers, 
and  elephants,  commanded  by  Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and 
reputation.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  80D«, 
and  many  of  the  principal  satraps ;  and  fame  and  expectaticir 
exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  remaining  powers,  which 
slowly  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Sapor  himself.  As  the 
Romans  contmued  their  march,  their  long  array,  which  was 
forced  to  bend  or  divide,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground, 
afforded  frequent  and  favorable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant 
enemies.  The  Persians  repeatedly  charged  with  fury ;  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  firmness;  and  the  action  at 
Maronga,  which  almost  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was 
marked  by  a  considerable  loss  of  satraps  and  elephants,  per^ 
haps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  monarch.  These 
splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  without  an  adequate 
slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans :  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  add  the  emperor  him- 
self, who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and  guided  the 
valor  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  his  person,  and  exert 
his  abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms, 
which  still  constituted  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  Romans, 
•disabled  them  from  making  any  long  or  effectual  pursuit ;  and 
as  the  horsemen  of  the  East  were  trained  to  dart  their  javelins, 
and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  every  possible 
direction,^  the  cavalxy  of  Persia  was  never  more  formidable 
than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight.  But  the 
most  certain  and  irreparable  loss  of  the  Romans  was  that  of 
time.  The  hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cold  climate  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  fainted  under  the  sultry  heat  of  an  As- 
syrian summer;  their  vigor  was  exhausted  by  the  incessant 
repetition  of  march  and  combat ;  and  the  progress  of  the  army 
was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and  dangerous 
retreat,  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every  day, 
every  hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price  of 
subsistence   increased   in   the  Roman  camp.^    Julian,  who 


"*  Chardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modem  travellers,  cescrlbet  (torn. 
!ii.  p.  67,  58,  &c.,  edit,  in  4to.)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  tbs 
Penian  horsemen.  Brissonius  (de  Regno  Penico,  p.  650,  661,  &e.) 
has  collected  the  tosti^nonies  of  antiquity. 

**  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  chcenix  sold  lor  f  fty  draelima^ 
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ftlwajrs  CQDtented  himself  with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier 
would  have  disdained,  distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  troops« 
tlie  provisions  of  tlie  Imperial  household,  and  whatever  could 
be  spared,  from  the  sumpter-horses,  of  the  tribunes  and  gen* 
erals.  But  this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense 
of  the  public  distress ;  and  the  Romans  began  to  entertain  the 
moet  gloomy  apprehensions  that,  before  they  could  reach  tho 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  they  should  all  perish,  either  by  famine, 
or  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians.^^ 

While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still 
devoted  to  study  and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated 
with  painful  anxiety;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising,  that 
the  Genius  of  the  empire  should  once  more  appear  before  him, 
covering  with  a  funeral  veil  his  head,  and  his  horn  of  abun- 
dance, and  slowly  retiring  from  the  Imperial  tent  The  mon- 
arch started  from  his  couch,  and  stepping  forth  to  refresh  his 
wearied  spirits  with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld 
a  fiery  meteor,  which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  van- 
ished. Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing 
countenance  of  the  god  of  war ;  ^^  the  council  which  he  sum- 
moned, of  Tuscan  Haruspices,^  unanimously  pronounced  that 
he  should  abstain  from  action ;  but  on  this  occasion,  necessity 
and  reason  were  more  prevalent  than  superstition;  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched 
through  a  hilly  country ;  and  the  hills  had  been  secretly  occu- 

or,  in  other  words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  BhiUmgs ; 
bwrley  bread  was  sold  for  ite  weight  in  silver.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of  Plutarch,  (torn*  v.  p.  102 — 116,) 
without  perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Julian  were  pursued  by  the 
same  enemies,  ana  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

w  Ammian.  xxiv.  8,  xzv.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  liL  p.  184,  185,  186.  li- 
tMnius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  134,  136,  p.  357,  858,  359.  The  sophist  of 
ABtii?o^  appears  ignorant  that  the  troops  were  hungry. 

•1  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  sa 
Marti  sacra  &cturum,  (xziv.  6.)  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not 
uncommon  between  the  gods  and  their  insolent  votaries ;  and  even 
the  prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet  had  been  twice  shipwrecked, 
excluded  Neptune  from  the  honors  of  public  procesaiocA.  See  Hume's 
Philosophical  Kefleotions.    Essays,  voL  ii.  p.  418. 

"  The^  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain  but  lucrative  sd- 
enee,  which  had  been  invented  in  Hetruria ;  and  professed  to  derive 
their  knowledge  of  signs  and  on  9ns  from  the  ancient  books  of  Tar- 
Viitius,  a  Tosoan  lige* 
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pied  by  the  Persians.  Julian  led  the  van  with  the  akill  an/ 
attention  of  a  oi>n8ummate  general ;  he  was  alarmed  hy  thf 
intelligence  that  his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  heat  of 
the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass ;  hut  he 
snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  hastened, 
with  a  sufficient  reenforcement,  to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard. 
A  similar  danger  recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of 
the  front ;  and,  as  be  galloped  hetween  the  columns,  the  oeotre 
of  the  left  was  attacked,  and  almost  overpowered  by  the  furi- 
ous charge  of  the  Persian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  hugo 
body  was  soon  defeated,  by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  lighl 
infantry,  who  aimed  their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  efiect, 
against  the  backs  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants. 
The  Barbarians  fled ;  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every 
danger,  animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His 
trembling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by  the  disorderly 
throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sovereign 
that  he  was  without  armor ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the 
fall  of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,^^  a  cloud  of 
darts  and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying  squadrons; 
and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the 
ribs,  and  fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted 
to  draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side  ;  but  his  fingers  were 
cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  hia 
horse.  His  guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded  empe- 
ror was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the 
tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent  The  report  of  the 
melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the  grief  of 
the  Romans  inspired  them  with  invincible  valor,  and  the  desire 
of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained 
by  the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the  total  dark* 
ness  of  the  night  The  Persians  derived  some  honor  from  the 
advantage  which  they  obtained  against  the  leA  wing,  where 
AnatoUus,  master  of  the  offices,  was  slain,  and  the  prefect 
Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was 
adverse  to  the  Barbarians.  They  abandoned  the  field  ;  their 
two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,^^  fifty  nobles  or  satraps, 

"  CUanbant  hino  inde  oandidaU  (see  the  note  of  Yalesiuft)  quoa  diA- 
jecerat  terror,  ut  fugientium  molem  tanquam  ruinam  male  compositi 
culminis  declinaret    Anunian.  xxv.  3. 

^  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Komans,  that  it  was  hia  practioa  to 
eomfort  the  families  of  his  deceased  satraps,  by  sending  thooB,  as  a 
present,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen,  by 
thik  master's  side     Libaniusy  dc  noce  Julian,  ulois.  c  '"ii.  p.  X63. 
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sui  a  multitude  of  their  bravest  soldiers ;  and  the  success  of 
:he  Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  improved 
mto  a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

Thf5  first  words  that  Julian  uttereJ,after  his  recovery  from 
the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss  of  blood, 
were  expressive  of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for  his  hoit^e 
and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into  the  battle.  His 
remaining  strength  was  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort ;  and 
the  surgeons,  who  examined  his  wound,  discovered  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful  moments 
with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a  sage  ;  the  philosophera 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expedition,  compared 
the  tent  of  Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators, 
whom  duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  round 
his  couch,  listened  with  respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration 
of  their  dying  emperor.^*  "  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the 
seasonable  period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  dis- 
charge, with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands 
of  nature.  I  have  learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  the 
soul  is  more  excellent  than  the  body ;  and  that  the  separation 
of  the  nobler  substance  should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than 
of  affliction.  I  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death 
has  oflen  been  the  reward  of  piety  ;^  and  I  accept,  as  a  favor 
of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from  the  danger 
of  disgracing  a  character,  which  has  hitherto  been  supported 
by  virtue  and  fortitude.  I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived 
without  guilt.  I  am  pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  m}' 
private  life ;  and  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  supreme 
authority,  that  emanation  of  the  Divine  Power,  has  been  pre- 
served in  my  hands  pure  and  immaculate.  Detesting  the 
corrupt  and  destructive  maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  considered 
the  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government.  Sub- 
mitting my  actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of 


**  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  previoualy  composed  the  elaborate  oration,  which 
Ammianus  heard,  and  has  transcribed.  The  yersion  of  the  A.bb6  de 
la  Bleterie  is  fidthful  and  elegant.  I  have  followed  him  in  expressing 
the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  insinuated  in  the 
original. 

**  Herodotus  (L  i.  c.  31,)  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable 
tale.  Y^t  the  Jupiter,  fin  the  16th  bo  k  of  the  Iliad,)  who  .amenta 
with  lean  of  blood  the  aeath  of  Sarpedon  his  son,  had  a  very  imper- 
fect notion  of  happiness  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
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rooderatioiii  I  have  trusted  the  event  to  the  care  of  Providence 
Peace  was  the  ol:ject  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  waa 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare ;  but  when  the  imperioiis 
voice  of  my  country  auininoned  me  to  arms,  I  exposed  roy 
person  to  the  danfiers  of  war,  with  the  clear  foreknowledge 
(which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I  war 
destined  to  fall  by  the  sword.  I  now  oflfer  my  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish 
by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  ooaspirecy, 
or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has  given 
me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honorable  career,  a  splendid  and  glori« 
ous  departure  from  thb  world ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd, 
equally  base,  to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate.  Thus 
much  I  have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails  me,  and 
I  feel  the  approach  of  death.  I  shall  cautiously  refnun  from 
any  word  that  may  tend  to  influence  your  suffirages  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be  imprudent  or 
injudicious ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent 
of  the  army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I  should 
recommend.  I  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express  my  hopes, 
that  the  Romans  may  be  blessed  with  the  government  of  a 
virtuous  sovereign.**  Afler  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pro- 
nounced in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by 
a  military  teatament,*^  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune ;  and 
making  some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  under- 
stood, from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that  Anatolius  was  killed  ; 
and  bewailed,  with  amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend. 
At  the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the 
spectators;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgiate,  by  unmanly 
^tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be 
united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars.^  The  spectators  were 
silent ;  and  Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with 
the  philosophers  Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the 
•oul.    The  efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 


**  Hie  loldieni  who  made  their  verbal  or  nuncupatory  teetam^ntaa 
iip€D  aotoal  aenrice,  (in  prooinctA,)  were  exempted  from  the  fbrmali* 
ties  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Heineccius,  (Antiqxiit.  Jur.  Roman,  tomu 
i.  p.  604,)  and  Monteaquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.) 

"^  This  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  sthcreal  si^bstance 
of  the  uniyersc,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato :  but 
it  seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  oonscious  immortality*    See  Wsr- 
bnrton's  learned  and  rational  obserrations.     BiTii;e  Legation,  voL  ii 
p.  199—216. 
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must  pvolnbl^  hastened  his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed 
with  fresh  violenoe ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the 
BweUiDg  of  the  veins ;  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
and,  as  aoon  as  he  bad  drank  it,  expired  without  pain,  about 
the  hour  of  midnight.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  aAer  a  reign  of  one 
year  and  about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Constantius. 
JO  his  last  moments  he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some  ostenta- 
tion,  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  life.^^ 

The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
empire,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself, 
who  had  neglected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of  his 
designs,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  nomination  of  an  asso- 
ciate and  successor.  But  the  royal  race  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  was  reduced  to  his  own  person ;  and  if  he  entertained 
any  serious  thoughts  of  investing  with  the  purple  the  most 
worthy  among  the  Romans,  he  was  diverted  from  his  reso* 
ution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice,  the  jealousy  of  power, 
the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural  presumption  of  health, 
of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  unexpected  death  lefl  the 
empire  without  a  master,  and  without  an  heir,  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  and  danger,  which,  in  the  space  of  fourscore  years, 
had  never  been  experienced,  since  the  election  of  Diocletian. 
In  a  government,  which  had  almost  foi^otten  the  distinction 
of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority  of  birth  was  of  little 
moment ;  the  claims  of  official  rank  were  accidental  and  pre- 

**  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  in  given  by  Ammianng, 
fzxv.  a,)  an  intelligent  spectator.  Libaniua,  who  tuma  with  horror 
Bom  the  acene,  has  supplied  some  circumstances,  (Orat.  Parentid.  c 
136 — 140,  p.  369 — 362.)  The  calumnies  of  Gregory,  and  the  legends 
of  more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  siimUfy  despised.* 


*  A  Tery  remarkable  fragment  of  Eunaplus  describes,  not  withoat  spirit, 
the  stm^le  between  the  terror  of  the  army  on  account  of  their  perilous 
aituation,  and  their  grief  for  the  death  of  Julian.  **  Eren  the  yulgar  felt, 
that  they  would  soon  provide  a  general,  but  such  a  general  aa  Julian  they 
would  never  find,  even  though  a  ffod  in  the  form  of  man — rXdmrot  $t^, 
Julian,  who,  with  a  mind  equal  to  the  divinity,  triumphed  over  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature, — *  *  who  held  commerce  with  immaterial 
beings  while  yet  in  the  material  body  —  who  condescended  to  rule  because 
a  ruler  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind."  Mai,  Nov.  Coll.  ii.  261. 
Bunapius  in  Niebuhr,  60.  The  nXdarpt  0c^  to  which  Julian  is  tLus  advan- 
tageously compared,  is  manifestly,  as  M.  Mai  observes,  a  bitter  sneer  at  the 
Incarnate  Deity  of  the  Christians.  The  fragment  is  followed  by  an  indif- 
aant  comment  by  some  Christian  writer.    Ibid. — M. 
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carious;  and  the  candidates,  who  might  aspire  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne,  could  be  supported  only  by  the  consciousness 
of  personal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favor.  But  the 
situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  e 
host  of  Barbarians,  shortened  the  moments  of  grief  and 
deliberation.  In  this  scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  prince,  according  to  his  own  directions,  was 
decently  embalmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals 
convened  a  militaiy  seijate,  at  which  the  commanders  of  the 
legions,  and  the  officers  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  were 
invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not 
passed  away  without  some  secret  cabals ;  and  when  the  elec* 
tion  of  an  emperor  was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began 
to  agitate  the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthseus  collected  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius ;  the  friends  of  Julian 
attached  themselves  to  the  Grallic  chiefs,  Dagalatphus  and 
Nevitta;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  might  be  apnre* 
bended  from  the  discord  of  two  factions,  so  opposite  in  f  3eii 
character  and  interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and 
perhaps  in  their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of 
Sallust  could  alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and  unite  theii 
suffrages ;  and  the  venerable  prsefect  would  immediately  have 
been  declared  the  successor  of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with 
sincere  and  modest  firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and 
infirmities,  so  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The 
generals,  who  were  surprised  and  perplexed  by  his  refusal, 
showed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  salutary  advice  of  an 
inferior  officer,!^  that  they  should  act  as  they  would  have 
acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  exer* 
their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the  present  distress 
and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of 
Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed  with  united  and  deliberate 
counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign.  While  they 
debated,  a  few  voices  saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than 
Jirzi  1^1  of  the  domestics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor  and 


>^  Honoratior  aliquis  milm;  perhaps  AmxnianuB  himself.  The 
modest  and  judicious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at 
which  he  was  undoubtedly  present,  (xxv.  6.) 

*•'  The prtmtM  ot primicerius  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator;  and 
though  only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  Cod.  The- 
odosian.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  These  privileges  are  perhaps  more  reoeA% 
Chan  the  time  of  Jovian. 
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Augustus  The  tumultuary  acclamation*  was  iostaatly  re- 
peated by  the  guards  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  tiie  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invested  with  the 
Imperial  ornaments,  and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from 
ihe  generals,  whose  favor  and  protection  he  so  lately  solicited. 
The  strongest  recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his 
father.  Count  Varroiuan,  who  enjoyed,  in  honorable  retirement, 
the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the  obscure  freedom  of  a 
fmvate  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for  wine  and  women ; 
l^t  he  supported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Christian  ^^ 
and  a  soldier.  Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the 
ambitious  qualifications  which  eiccite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  mankind,  the  comely  person  of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper, 
and  familiar  wit,  had  gained  the  afiection  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
and  the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular  elec> 
tion.  which  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts  of  their 
enemies.  The  pride  of  this  unexpected  elevation  was  moder- 
ated by  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  same  day  might  tenni- 
Date  the  life  and  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing 
voice  of  necessity 'was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the  first 
orden  issued  by  Jovian,  a  few  houra  after  his  predecessor  had 
expired,  were  to  prosecute  a  march,  which  could  alone  extri- 
cate the  Romans  from  their  actual  distress. ^^^ 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed  by 
his  feara ;  and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  meas- 
ured by  the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance. 
The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of  Julian,  which  a  deserter 

>^  Hie  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  (L  iiL  c.  22,)  Sosomen, 
(L  vL  e.  3,)  and  Theodoret,  (I.  iy.  c.  1,)  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of 
a  confessor  nnder  the  preceding  reign ;  and  piously  suppose  that  he 
refused  the  purplef  till  the  whole  army  unanimouflly  exclaimed  that 
they  were  Christiana.  Ammianns,  calmly  pursuing  his  nanrative^ 
overthrows  the  legend  by  a  single  sentence.  Hostiis  pro  Joviano 
extisque  inspectis,  pronuntiatum  est,  &c.,  zxv.  6. 

*^  Ammianus  (xxv.  10)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  por- 
trait of  Jovian ;  to  which  the  yoimger  Victor  has  added  some  re- 
markable strokes.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  tom. 
L  p.  1 — 238)  has  composed  an  elaborate  history  of  his  short  reign ;  a 
work  remarkably  diBtinguished  by  elegance  of  style,  critical  disqniai- 
tion,  and  religious  prejudice. 


*  The  soldiers  supposed  that  the  acclamations  prodsimed  the  name  of 
loluji,  restored,  as  they  fondly  thought,  to  health,  not  that  of  Joviaa 
4iani.  in  loc— M. 

vol.  M,  43 
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revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor,  inspired  the  despoDdiog  Aion- 
arch  with  a  sudden  confidence  of  victory.  He  immediatelj 
detached  the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  hnmoT' 
tals^^^  to  second  and  support  the  pursuit ;  and  discharged  the 
whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Romans.  The  rear-guard  was  thrown  into  disorder;  the 
renowned  legions,  which  derived  their  titles  from  Diocleuan, 
and  his  warlike  colleague,  were  hroke  and  trampled  down  by 
the  elephants ;  and  three  tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  attempting 
to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers.  The  battle  was  at  length 
restored  by  the  persevering  valor  of  the  Romans ;  the  Persians 
were  repulsed  with  a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants; 
and  the  army,  after  marching  and  fighting  a  long  summer's 
day,  arrived,  iil  the  evening,  at  Samara,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  Ctesiphon.^^^  On  the 
ensuing  day,  the  Barbarians,  instead  of  harassing  the  march, 
attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian ;  which  had  been  seated  in  a 
deep  and  sequestered  valley.  From  the  hills,  the  archers  of 
Persia  insulted  and  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries ;  and  a 
body  of  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  desperate  courage 
through  the  Preetorian  gate,  was  cut  in  pieces,  aAer  a  doubtful 
conflict,  near  the  Imperial  tent.  In  the  succeeding  night,  the 
camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by  the  \oi\y  dikes  of  the 
river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly  exposed  to 
the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  city  of  Dura,^^  four  da3rs  af^er  the  death  of  Julian.     The 


^^  Regius  equitatus.  It  appears,  from  Procopius,  that  tbe  Immor- 
tals, BO  famous  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  we^  reyived*  if  we 
may  use  that  improper  word,  by  the  Saasanides.  Bxisson  de  Kegno 
Persico,  p.  268,  &c. 

*^  The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost; 
nor  can  we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  JuHan  fell :  but  M,  D'An- 
ville  has  demonstrated  the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  and 
Dura,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  (06ographie  Andenne,  torn.  iL 
p.  248.  L'Euphrate  ct  le  Tigre,  p.  96,  97.)  In  the  ninth  century, 
Sumere,  or  Samara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  of  name^  the  royml 
residence  of  the  khalifa  of  the  hoxue  of  Abbas.* 

>^  Dura  was  a  fortified  placo  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  against  the 
rebels  of  Media  and  Persia,  (Polybius,  1.  v.  o.  48,  52,  p.  648,  562,  edit 
Casaabon,  in  8vo.) 

*  Sermanmy,  called  by  the  Arabs  Samira,  where  D'AnyiUe  placed 
hanuura,  is  too  much  to  the  south,  and  is  a  modem  town  boUt  bj  Caliph 
Motasen.  Serra-man-rai  means,  in  Arabic,  it  rejoices  evsory  one  who 
It.    St  Martin,  iii.  133.  --  M. 
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Tigris  wts  still  on  their  left ;  their  hopes  and  pitivisions  wevp 
■liaoBt  consumed  ;  and  the  impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondly 
pemiaded  themselves  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were 
not  far  distant,  requested  their  new  sovereign,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian  endeavored  to  check 
their  rashness ;  by  representing,  that  if  they  possessed  suffi* 
cient  skill  and  vigor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  they  vould  only  deliver  themselves  naked  and  defence- 
less ta  the  Barbarians,  who  had  occupied  the  opposite  banks. 
Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  importunities,  he  con* 
sented,  with' reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and  Grermans, 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold  adventure,  which  might 
serve  either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  warning,  for  the 
rest  of  the  army.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  they  swam  the 
Tigris,  surprised  an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
played at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their  resolution  and 
fortone.  The  success  of  this  trial  disposed  the  emperor  to 
listen  to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  who  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen, 
and  goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fascines.  ^^^  Two 
important  days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual  labor ;  and  the 
Bomans,  who  already  endured  the  miseries  of  famine,  cast  a 
look  of  despair  on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  Barbarians ;  whose 
numbers  and  obstinacy  increased  with  the  distress  of  the 
Imperial  army.**^® 

In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Romans 
were  revived  by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient  presump- 
tion of  Sapor  had  vanished  :  he  observed,  with  serious  concern, 
that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubtful  combats,  he  had  lost  his 
most  faithful  and  intrepid  nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  train  of  elephants :  and  the  experienced 
monarch  feared  to   provoke  the   resistance  of  despair,  the 

*^  A  nmilar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten 
thousand,  and  wisely  rejected.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  liL  p.  255, 
256,  257.  It  appears,  from  our  modem  trayellers,  that  rafts  floating 
un  bladders  perform  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Tigria. 

>M  The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  JoTian  are  related  by 
Ammiarus,  (xxt.  6,)  Libanius,  ^Orat.  Parent,  c.  146,  p.  364,)  and 
Zoaimns,  ri.  iiL  p.  189,  190,  191.)  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fair- 
ness of  Jiibanius,  the  ocular  testimony  of  Eutropius  (uno  a  Persis 
atque  altoro  prcE^o  yictus,  x.  17)  must  incline  us  to  suspect  that 
Ammianufl  has  been  too  jealous  of  tho  honor  of  the  Roman  arms. 
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viciHsitudea  of  A^rtune,  and  the  unexhausted  powers  of  tht 
Boman  empiro ;  which  might  soon  advance  to  relieve,  or  to 
revenge,  the  successor  of  -Julian.  Tlie  Surenas  himseif, 
Accompanied  by  another  satrap,*  appeared  in  the  camp  of 
Jovian ;  ^^  and  declared,  that  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign 
was  not  averse  to  signify  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Gssar  with  the  relics  of 
his  captive  army.t  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  the  firmneas 
of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor  was  compelled,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  to  embrace  the 
offer  of  peace ;  |  and  the  praefect  Sallust  was  immediately 
sent,  with  the  general  Arintheeus,  to  understand  the  pleasure 
of  the  Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under 
various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement ;  started 
difiiculties,  required  explanations,  suggested  expedients,  reced- 
ed from  his  concessions,  increased  his  demands,  and  wasted 
four  days  in  the  euls  of  negotiation,  till  he  had  consumed  the 
stock  of  provisions  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp  of  the 
Romans.  Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a  bold  and 
prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued  his  march,  with 
unremitting  diligence ;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have 
suspended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians;  and,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely  reached 

'^  SeztuA  RufoB  (de  ProvinciiB,  c.  29)  embraces  a  poor  vabtettagf 
of  national  vanity.  Tanta  rererontia  nominia  Romani  fuit,  at  a  Per« 
■is  primut  dc  pace  senno  haberetur. 


*  He  is  called  Junios  ^  John  Malala ;  the  same,  M.  St.  Kartin  coigec- 
tares,  with  a  satrap  of  Oordyene  named  Jorianus,  or  JoTinianus ;  men- 
tioned in  Ammianus  MaroelUnus,  xviii.  6.  — »M. 

t  The  Persian  historians  conch  the  message  of  Shah-poor  in  these  Ori- 
ental terms :  '*  I  have  reassembled  my  numerous  army.  I  am  resolved  to 
reTenge  m^  subjects,  \\ho  have  been  plundered,  made  captives,  and  slain. 
It  is  tor  this  that  I  have  bared  mv  arm,  and  girded  my  loms.  If  yon  oon- 
sent  to  pay  the  price  of  the  blooa  which  has  been  shed,  to  deliver  vp  the 
booty  wnich  has  been  plundered,  and  to  restore  the  city  of  Nisibis,  whieh 
is  in  Irak,  and  belongs  to  our  empire,  though  now  In  your  possession,  I 
wiU  sheath  the  sword  of  war ;  but  should  vou  refuse  these  terms,  the  hooft 
of  my  horse,  which  are  hard  as  steel,  shall  efface  the  name  of  the  Romans 
from  the  earth;   and  my  glorious  cimeter,  that  destroys  like  fire,  shaJ]  j 

exterminate  the  people  of  your  empire."  These  authorities  do  not  men- 
tion the  death  of  Julian.    Malcolm's  Persia^  i.  87.  —  M. 

X  The  Paschal  chronicle,  not,  as  M.  St.  Martin  says,  supported  by  John  j 

Malala,  places  the  mission  of  this  ambassador  before  the  death  of  Julian. 
The  king  of  Persia  was  then  in  Persarmenia,  ignorant  of  the  death  of 
Julian ;  he  only  arrived  at  the  army  subsequent  to  that  event.  St.  Martfa 
adopts  this  view,  and  finds  or  extorts  support  for  it*  from  Ubaotva  and 
dmmianus,  iii.  158.— M. 
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the  ftiiitful  piovince  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  only  of  one 
hundred  mtles.^^^  The  irrRsoIute  emperor,  instead  of  break- 
ing through  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected  his  fate  with 
patient  resignation ;  and  accepted  the  humiliating  conditions 
of  peace,  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The 
five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the  Persian  mon- 
archy. He  acquired,  by  a  single  article,  the  impregnable 
city  of  Nisibis;  which  had  sustained,  in  three  successive 
sieges,  the  efibrt  of  his  arms.  Singara,  and  the  castle  of  the 
Moors,  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  Mesopotamia,  were 
likewise  dismembered  from  the  empire.  It  was  considered  as 
an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  fortresses  were 
permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects ;  but  the  conqueror  rigor- 
ously insisted,  that  the  Romans  should  forever  abandon  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia,  t  A  peace,  or  rather  a  long 
truce,  of  thirty  years,  was  stipulated  between  the  hostile 
nations ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths 
and  religious  ceremonies ;  and  hostages  of  distinguished  rank 
were  reciprocally  delivered  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
conditions.^  ^^ 

The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  saw  with  indignation  the  scep- 
tre of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Christian  successor, 
professes  to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor^  in  contenting 
himself  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he 
had  stretched  as  for  as  the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  am- 
bition, he  might  have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meet- 
iiig  with  a  refiisal.    If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of  Persia, 

"®  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus,  a 
soldier  and  a  spectator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  ^ow  the 
mountains  of  Corduene  could  extend  over  the  plain  of  Aaiiyria,  as  low 
as  the  conflux  of  the  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab ;  or  hoto  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  coula  march  one  hundred  miles  in  four  days.* 

»>  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by 
Ammianus,  (xxv.  7,)  libanius,  (Orat.  Parent  c  142»  p.  364,)  Zosi- 
mus,  (1.  iiL  p.  190,  191,)  Qreeory  Nasianxen,  (Orat.  W,  p.  117,  118, 
who  imputes  the  distress  to  Julian,  the  deliyerance  to  Joyian,)  and 
Eutropius,  (x.  17.)  The  last-mentioned  writer,  who  was  present  in 
a  military  station,  styles  this  peace  necessarium  [uidem  sed  ignob- 
ilem. 


*  Tet  this  appears  to  be  the  case  (in  modem  maps  )  the  march  is  the 
iificulty.— M. 

t  Rapor  ayailed  himself,  a  few  years  after,  of  the  dlssohidon  of  the  allii 
Slice  between  the  Romans  and  the  Armenians.    See  St  M.  ill.  163.  —  M. 
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he  ( Monies,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangaritis,  or  even  the  Thiaciar 
Bosphorus,  flatterers  wouM  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court 
Df  Jovian  to  convince  the  timid  monarch,  that  his  remaining 
provinces  would  still  afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of 
power  and  luxury.^^^  Without  adopting  in  its  full  force  this  ma- 
licious insinuation,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  conclusion 
of  so  ignominious  a  treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  am- 
bition of  Jovian.  The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne 
by  fortune,  rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape  from 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  that  he  might  prevent  the  designs 
of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  establish  his  doubtful  reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces 
which  were  still  ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice 
of  the  camp  beyond  the  TigrjB.ii9  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
same  river,  at  no  very  considerable  distance  from  the  fatal 
station  of  Dura,^^^  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  without  generals, 
or  guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned,  above  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a 
victorious  monarch.  The  difierence  of  their  conduct -and  suc- 
cess depended  much  more  on  their  character  than  on  their 
situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resigning  themselves  to  the  secret 
deliberations  and  private  views  of  a  single  person,  the  united 
councils  of  the  Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  a  popular  assembly ;  where  the  mind  of-  each  citizen 
is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  freedom,  and  the 
contempt  of  death.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  over  the 
Barbarians  in  arms  and  discipline,  they  disdiuned  to  yield,  they 
refused  to  capitulate :  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their 
patience,  courage,  and  military  skill ;  and  ."he  memorable 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  insulted  the  weakness 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.^^^ 

"'  Libamus,  Orat  Parent  e.  143,  p.  364,  865. 

"'  Conditionibiu  ....  diBpendious  Romanae  reipoblice  impositis 
....  quibuB  cupidior  regni  quam  glozis  Joviamis,  ixxiperio  nidiB, 
adqulevit  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c  29.  I^a  Bleterie  has 
expressed,  in  a  long,  direct  oration,  these  specious  considerations  of 
public  and  private  interest,  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  39,  Sec.) 

"^  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  tiie  ^batus, 
(Anabasis,  1.  ii.  p.  166,  L  iii.  p.  226,)  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyriat 
400  feet  broad,  which  fedls  into  the  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  Mo- 
sul. The  error  of  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the  greater  and  lessei 
Zab  the  names  of  the  Wolf,  (Lycus,)  and  the  Goatt  (Caproa.)  Thoy 
created  these  ammals  to  attend  the  Tiger  of  the  East. 

"*  The  Cyropadia  is  vague  and  languid  ;  the  AnabotU  circamstsii- 
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As  the  price  of  his  disgraceful  c  jncess  j>ns,  the  cinperot 
might  perhaps  have  stipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry 
Romans  should  be  plentifully  supplied  ;  ^^^  and  that  they  shouia 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But,  if  Jovian  presumed 
to  solicit  those  equitable  terms,  they  were  sternly  refused  bv 
the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  East,  whose  clemency  had  pardoned 
the  invaders  of  his  country.  The  Saracens  sometimes  inter- 
cepted the  stragglers  of  the  march ;  but  the  generals  and  troops 
of  Sapor  respected  the  cessation  of  arms ;  and  Jovian  was 
suffered  to  explore  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  passage 
of  the  river.  The  small  vessels,  which  had  been  saved  from 
the  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  performed  tlie  most  essential 
service.  They  first  conveyed  the  emperor  and  his  &vorites ; 
and  afterwards  transported,  in  many  successive  voyages^  a 
great  part  of  the  army.  But,  as  every  man  was  anxious  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the 
hostile  shore,  the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the 
slow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on  light 
hurdles,  or  inflated  skins ;  and,  drawing  after  them  their  horses, 
attempted,  with  varioias  success,  to  swim  across  the  river. 
Many  of  these  daring  adventurers  were  swallowed  by  the 
waves ;  many  others,  who  were  carried  along  by  the  violence 
of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice  or  cruelty  of 
the  wild  Arabs :  and  the  loss  which  the  army  sustained  in  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  inferior  to  the  carnage  of  a  day 
of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  were  landed  on  the  western 
bank,  they  were  delivered  from  the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of  two  hundred  miles  over 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured  the  last  extremities  of 
thirst  and  hunger.  They  were  obliged  to  traverse  the  sandy 
desert,  which,  in  the  extent  of  seventy  miles,  did  not  aflbrd  a 
single  blade  of  sweet  grass,  nor  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhospitable  waste  was  untrod  by  the  foot- 
steps either  of  friends  or  enemies.  Whenever  a  small  meas- 
ure of  flour  could  be  discovered  in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds 


tial  and  animated.    Such  is  the  eternal  diiference  between  fiction  and 

cmth. 

*  *"  According  to  Bufinus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was 

stipulated  by  tne  treaty,  and  Theodoret  affirms,  that  the  obligation 

was  faithfitlly  discharged  by  the  Persians.    Such  a  fact  is  probablcH 

but  undoubtedly  false.    See  Tillemont,  Hifit.  des  £mpereuxs»  torn,  iv 

p.  702. 
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weigni  w:re  greedily  purchased  with  ten  pieces  of  |^d : '*^ 
llie  beasts  of  burden  were  slaughtered  and  devoured ;  and  the 
desert  was  strewed  with  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whose  tattered  garments  and  meagre  countenances 
displayed  their  past  sufferings  and  actual  misery.  A  small 
convoy  of  provisions  advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  far  as  the 
castle  of  Ur ;  and  the  supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it 
declared  the  fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thil* 
saphata,'^^  the  emperor  most  graciously  received  the  generaW 
of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  remains  of  a  once  flourishing  army 
at  length  reposed  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The 
messengers  of  Jovian  had  already  proclaimed,  in  the  language 
of  flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return;  and  the 
new  prince  had  taken  the  most  efiectual  measures  to  secure 
the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Burope,  by 
placing  the  military  command  in  the  hands  of  those  officers, 
who,  from  motives  of  interest,  or  inclination,  would  firmly 
support  the  cause  of  their  benefactor.^ ^^ 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the  success 
of  his  expedition.  They  entertained  a  fond  persuasion  that 
the  temples  of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
the  East ;  that  Persia  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of 
a  tributary  province,  governed  hy  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
Rome ;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress,  and  man- 
ners, and  language  of  their  conquerors ;  and  that  the  youth  of 
Ecbatftsa  and  8usa  would  study  the  art  of  rhetoric  undei 


"^  Wo  may  reoolleot  some  lines  of  Luoan,  (PhsnaL  It.  96»)  who 
deooriboB  a  similar  distress  of  Cnsar's  army  in  Spain :  — 


teva  fuBM*  ad«rat  ■■  ■  ■    ■  ■  ■■  ■ 
Milet  eget :  toto  oeniii  non  prodifiM  emit 
Exiguam  Ccrerem.    Prob  lueri  pallida  tabm  I 
Noo  deett  prolate  jejuno*  vvndiior  oaro. 

Bee  Giiichardt  (Nouveaux  M6moires  Militairesi  torn,  i  p.  379 — 382.j 
His  analysis  of  the  two  campaigns  in  Spain  and  AMca  is  the  lu^eot 
monument  that  has  ever  been  raised  to  the  finme  of  Cesar. 

"'^  M.  D'Anyille  (see  his  Maps,  and  TEuphrate  et  le  llgre,  p.  92, 
93)  traces  their  march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Hatra,  Ur, 
and  Thilsaphata,  which  Ammianus  has  mentioned.*  He  does  not 
complain  of  the  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Therenot  (Voy- 
ages, part  iL  L  i.  p.  192)  so  much  dreaded. 

^'*  Ihe  retreat  of  Jovian  is  descrilxHi  by  Ammianus,  (unr.  9,)  liba- 
oiui,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  143,  p.  365,)  and  Zosimua,  (L  iiL  p.  19i.) 


•  Hacra,  now  Ksdhr.     Ur,  Kasr  or  Skerridgi.     Thilsaphata  ie  mt 
lracwn.-~M. 
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Grecian  mastcn.^^  The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  ioter 
rupted  his  communication  with  the  empire ;  and,  from  the 
moment  that  he  passed  the  Tigris,  his.  aflectionate  subjects 
were  ignorant  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  1  heir 
contemplation  of  fancied  triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melan- 
choly rumor  of  his  death ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  aAer 
they  could  no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event ^^^ 
The  messengers  of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious  tale  of  a 
prudent  and  necessary  peace :  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and 
more  sincere,  revealed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor^  and  the 
conditions  of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people 
were  filled  with  astonishment  and  grief,  with  indignation  and 
terror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the  unworthy  successor 
of  Julian  relinquished  the  five  provinces  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius ;  and  that  he  shamefully 
surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important  city  of  Nisibis, 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  East.^^  The  deep 
and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  public  faith  should  be 
observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the  public  safety, 
was  freely  agitated  in  popular  conversation ;  and  some  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  emperor  would  redeem  his  pusillani« 
mous  behavior  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic  perfidy.  The 
inflexible  spirit  of  the  Roman  senate  had  always  disclaimed 
the  unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted  from  the  distress 
of  their  captive  armies ;  and,  if  it  wero  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  national  honor,  by  delivering  the  guilty  geneml  into  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of 
Jovian  would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of 
ancient  times.^^ 

^  Libaniufl,  (Orat.  Parent,  c  146,  p.  866.)  Such  were  the  natural 
hopes  and  wishes  of  a  rhetorician. 

^  The  people  of  Carrh»,  a  city  devoted  to  Paganism,  buried  the 
inauspicious  messenger  under  a  pile  of  stones,  (Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  196.) 
Lit>anius,  when  he  received  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  on  his 
•word  i  but  he  recollected  that  Plato  had  condemned  suicide,  and  thai 
he  must  live  to  compose  the  Panegyric  of  Julian,  (Libanius  de  Vita 
sua,  torn.  ii.  p.  46,  46.) 

^^  Ammianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credible 
witnesses  of  the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  Antioch 
reviled  an  ignominious  peace,  which  exposed  them  to  the  Persians,  on 
a  naked  and  defenceless  ft'ontier,  (Excerpt  Valesiana,  p.  846,  ex 
Johanne  Antiocheno.) 

12S  The  Abb^  de  la  Bleterie,  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  21^227,] 
though  a  severe  casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound 
lo  execute  his  promise  {  since  he  could  not  dismember  the  empire,  nor 
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Bu:  tlie  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the  litnits  of  his  consti- 
tutional authority,  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  laws  aod 
ftims  of  the  state ;  and  the  same  motives  which  had  forced 
him  to  subsciibe,  now  pressed  him  to  execute,  the -treaty  of 
peace.  He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  provinces ;  and  the  respectable  names  of  reh'gion  and 
honor  concealed  the  personal  fears  and  ambition  of  Jovian. 
Notwithstanding  the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants, 
decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge 
m  the  palace  of  Nisibis ;  but  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival, 
Bineses,  the  ambassador  of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed 
from  the  citadel  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  pro- 
claimed, in  his  name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servi* 
lude.  The  principal  citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  fatal 
moment,  had  confided  in  the  protection  of  their  sovereign, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet  They  conjured  him  not  to  aban- 
don, or,  at  least,  not  to  deliver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage 
of  a  Barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated  by  the  three  successive 
defeats  which  he  had  experienced  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis. 
They  still  possessed  arms  and  courage  to  repel  the  invaders 
of  their  country :  they  requested  only  the  permission  of  using 
them  in  their  own  defence ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted 
their  independence,  they  should  implore  the  favor  of  being 
again  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  his  subjects.  Their  argu- 
ments, their  eloquence,  their  tears,  were  ine6ectual.  Jovian 
alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths ;  and,  as 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown 
of  gold,  convinced  the  citizens  of  their  hopeless  condition,  the 
advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim,  "O  empetor! 
may  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of  your  dominions  I " 
Jovian,  who  in  a  few  weeks  had  assumed  the  habits  of  a 
prince,'^  was  displeased  with  freedom,  and  offended  with 
truth :  and  as  he  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  discontent  of 
the  people  might  incline  them  to  submit  to  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, he  published  an  edict,  under  pain  of  death,  that  they 
should  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of  three  da3rs.  Ammia- 
nus  has  delineated  in  lively  colors  the  scene  of  universal 

•lienate,  without  their  consent,  the  allegiance  of  his  people.  I  haT« 
never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in  such  political  metaphysics. 
'**  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  roycU  act.  A  brave  officer,  his  name- 
sake, who  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purf  le,  was  dragged  from 
supper,  thrown  into  a  well,  and  stoned  to  death  without  any  fi^rm  of 
trial  or  fvidence  of  guilt.    Amaiian  xxy.  8. 
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despair,  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  coxn« 
passion.'^    The  martial  youth  deserted,  with  indignant  grief, 
the  walls  which  they  had  so  gloriously  defended :   the  discon- 
solate mourner  dropped  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  oi 
husband,  which  must  soon  be  profaned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a 
Barbarian  master ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the  threshold, 
and  clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house  where  he  had  passed  the 
cheerful  and  careless  hours  of  infancy.     The  highways  were 
crowded  with  a  trembling  multitude :   the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  sex,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  calamity.     Every 
one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes ;  and  as  they  could  not  command  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  an  adequate  number  of  horses  or  wagons,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable 
effects.    The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to  have 
aggravated  the  liardships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives.     They 
were  seated,  however,  in  a  new-built  quarter  of  Amida ;  and 
that  rising  city,  with  the  reenforcement  of  a  very  considerable 
colony,  soon  recovered  its  former  splendor,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Mesopotamia.^*     Similar  orders  were  despatched 
by  the  emperor  for  the  evacuation  of  Sinerara  and  the  castle 
of  the  Moors;  and   for  the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces 
beyond  the  Tigris.     Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of 
his  victory;  and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  con- 
udeved  as  a  memorable  sera  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.     The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had  sometimes 
relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant  and   unprofitable  prov- 
inces; but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic,  had  never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
enemy.*^ 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  engagements,  which  the 
voice  of  his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he 
hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded 
with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the   luxury   of  Antioch.^^ 


^*  See  XXV.  9,  and  ZoeimuB,  1.  iii.  p.  194.  196. 

»•  Chxon.  PMchal.  p.  300.  The  ecclesiastical  Notitis  may  be  oon- 
•olted. 

>*7  Zoeimus,  L  iiL  p.  192, 193.  Sextus  Rufus  de^  Provindis,  c.  29. 
Augoitm  de  Clvitat.  Dei,  L  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  position  must  b« 
ap^ed  and  interpreted  with  some  caution. 

"*  AtnmiiMiMay  xxT.  9.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  196.  He  might  be  edaz, 
ti  vino  Yenerique  indulgens.    But  I  igree  vrith  La  Bleterie  (toov  !• 
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WithoiiC   consulting    the  dictates  of   religions  zeal,  he 
prompted,  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  hon- 
ors on  the  remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign:'^   and  Fro- 
copius,  who  sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent 
pretence  of  conducting  the  fnneraL      The  corpse  of  Julian 
was  transported  from  Nisibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of 
fifteen  days ;  and,  as  it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  East, 
was  saluted  by  the  hostile  factions,  with  mournful  lamentations 
and  clamorous  insults.     The  Pagans  already  placed  their  be- 
loved hero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose  worship  he  had 
restored ;   while  the  invectives  of  the  Christians  pursued  the 
soul  of  the  Apostate  to  hell,  and  his  body  to  the  grave.^**    One 
party  lamented  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  altars  ;*  the  other 
celebrated  the  marvellous  deliverance  of  the  charch.     Tlia 
Cliristians  applauded.  In  loAy  and  ambiguous  strains,  the  stroke 
of  divme  vengeance,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  over 
the  guilty  head  of  Julian.     They  acknowledge,  that  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  at  the  instant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  waa 
revealed  to  the  saints  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia ; ''' 
and  instead  of  suffering  him  to  fall  by  the  Persian  darts.  tVir 
indiscretion  ascribed  the  heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of 
some  mortal  or  immortal  champion  of  the  faith. ^^    Such  im- 
prudent declarations  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  nuilice,  or 
credulity,  of  their  adversaries ;  ^^  who  darkly  insinuated,  or 


p.  148 — 154)  in  rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot 
(ap.  Suidam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  im/e,  and  a 
troop  of  concubines. 

'**  The  Abb^  de  la  Bleterie  (torn.  L  p.  156 — 209)  handsomely  ex- 
poses the  brutal  bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian 
to  the  dogs,  ne  cespitltiA  quidem  sepultuift  dlp;nu8« 

^^  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint,  (Libanius,  Monod.  torn.  iL 
D.  251,  and  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145,  p.  367,  c.  156,  p.  377,  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  125 — 132.)  The  Christian  orator  faintly  mut- 
tfirs  some  exhortations  to  modesty  and  forgiveness ;  but  he  is  well 
Mtisfied,  that  the  real  sufferings  of  Julian  will  far  exceed  the  £abu* 
lous  torments  of  Ixion  or  Tantfuus. 

»i  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  649)  has  coUeeted 
these  visions.  &^nae  saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the 
night  on  a  secret  expedition,  &c. 

*^  Sozomen  (L  vi.  2;  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  tyrannicide  ; 
but  the  whole  passage,  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  translated,  is  pm- 
dently  suppressed  by  the  president  Cousin. 

>»  Immediately  a^r  the  death  of  Juliim,  an  uncertain  rumor  was 
scattered,  telo  cecidisse  Romano.    It  was  carried,  by  some 
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confidently  asserted,  that  the  goveraors  of  the  church  had  in« 
Btigated  and  directed  the  fanaticism  of  a  domestic  assassin J^ 
Above  sixteen  years  af\er  the  death  of  Julian,  the  charge  wan 
solemnly  and  vehemently  urged,  in  a  public  oration,  addressed 
by  Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  His  suspicions  are 
unsupported  by  fact  or  argument;  and  we  can  only  esteem 
the  generous  zeal  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch  for  the  cold  and 
neglected  ashes  of  his  friend.*^* 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the 
triumphs,  of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be 
corrected  by  iliat  of  satire  and  ridicule  ;  and  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the  glory  of  the  liv* 
ing  or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections  should  not  be  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world. ^36  This  custom  was  practised  in 
the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who  resented  hia 
contempt  and  aversion  for  the  tlieatre,  exhibited,  with  the  ap- 
plause of  a  Christian  audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated 
representation  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror. His  various  character  and  singular  manners  afforded 
an  ample  scope  for  pleasantry  and  ridicule. ^^^  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  uncommon  talents,  he  oAen  descended  below  the 
majesty  of  his  ratiL     Alexander  was  transformed  into  Di* 


to  the  Persian  camp ;  and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  assaa* 
sins  of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and  his  subjects,  (Ammian.  xzy.  6. 
Libanius  de  ulciscendA  Juliani  nece,  c.  xiii.  p.  162,  163.)  It  was 
urged,  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim  the 
promised  reward,  (liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  141,  p.  368.)  But  the  flying 
horseman,  who  darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  effect ; 
or  he  might  be  slain  in  the  same  action^  Ammianus  neither  feels  nor 
inspires  a  suspicion. 

"*'*Oartg  imXijv  nXij^Av  rw  <ry<»>  otfraiv  o^/orrt.  This  dark  and 
ambiguous  expression  may  point  to  Athanasius,  the  first,  without  a 
rival,  of  the  Christian  clergy,  (Libanius  de  ulcis.  Jul.  nece,  o.  5,  p. 
149.    LaBIeterie,  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  179.) 

*•  The  orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  vii.  p.  145 — 179)  scat- 
ters suspicions,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofs  might 
still  be  obtained.  He  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  crim- 
inal neglect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 

^^  At  the  funeral  ot  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated 
that  firugal  emperor,  anxiously  inquired,  how  much  it  cost.  Four- 
score thousand  pounds,  (centies.)  Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the 
sum«  and  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber.  Sueton.  in  Vespasian,  o.  19, 
with  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Oronovius. 

'^^  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119, 120)  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
and  ridicule  to  the  funeral  honors  of  Constantius,  ^hose  body  wan 
tLaiited  over  Mount  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels. 
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ogenes ;  the  philosopher  was  degraded  into  a  pnesL  Ths 
purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by  excessive  vanity ;-  his  boper- 
Btition  disturbed  the  peace,  and  endangered  the  safety,  of  a 
mighty  empire  ;  and  his  irregular  sallies  were  the  less  entitled 
to  indulgence,  as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious  efforts  of 
art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of  Julian  wei^e  in- 
terred at  Tarsus  m  Cilicia  ;  but  his  stately  tomb,  which  arose 
in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cydnus,^^ 
was  displeasing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and  revered 
the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  philosopher  ex- 
pressed a  very  reasonable  wish,  that  the  disciple  of  Plato  might 
have  reposed  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy ;  ^^  while  the 
soldier  exclaimed,  in  bolder  accents,  that  the  ashes  of  Julian 
should  have  been  mingled  with  those  of  Csosar,  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue.^^ 
The  history  of  princes  does  not  very  frequently  renew  the 
example  of  a  similar  competition. 


""  Quintua  Gurtius,  L  ill.  c.  4.  The  luxuxiancy  of  his  descriptions 
has  been  often  censured.  Yet  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian to  describe  a  river,  whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  &tal  to 
Alexander. 

'"  Libonios,  Orat.  Parent,  c  166,  p.  377.  Yet  he  acknowledges 
with  gratitude  the  liberality  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  deeorating 
the  tomb  of  Julian,  (de  ulcis.  JuL  nece,  c  7,  p.  152.) 

*^  Oujus  suprema  et  cineres,  si  qui  tunc  ^ust^  consuleret,  non 
Cvdnus  ridere  deberet,  quamvia  grratissimus  amnis  et  liquidua  :  sed 
ad  perpetuandam  gloriam  recte  iactorum  pneterlambere  TiberiSy  inter- 
secans  urbem  stemam,  divonunqae  veterum  monumenta  pnestrtngeos, 
Ammian.  zzv,  10. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

ms  ^OYERNMCNT  AND  DEATH  OF  JOVIAN.  —  ELECTION  OP 
VAIiBNTINIAN,  WHO  ASSOCIATES  HIS  BROTHER  VALENS,  AND 
MAKES  THE  FINAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
EMPIRES.  —  REVOLT  OF  PROCOPIUS.  —  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL ADMINISTRATION.  —  GERMANT.  —  BRITAIN.  —  AFRI- 
CA. •  -  THE   EAST. THE    DANUBE.  —  DEATH    OF    VALENTIN- 

LLN. — HIS     TWO     SONS,    6RATIAN     AND     VALENTINIAN     II., 
SUCCEED  TO   THE   WESTERN    EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Julian  had  lef\  the  public  afiairs  of  the 
empire  in  a  /ery  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation.  The 
Boman  army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a  necessary 
treaty ;  ^  and  the  first  moments  of  peace  were  consecrated  b> 
the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
church  and  state.  The  indiscretion  of  his  predecessor,  in* 
stead  of  reconciling,  had  artfully  fomented  the  religious  war : 
and  the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve  between  the 
hostile  factions,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  contest,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival  claims  of  ancient 
possession  and  actual  favor.  The  Christians  had  forgotten  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Pagans  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  church.  In  private  families,  the  sentiments  of  nature  were 
extinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge :  the 
majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused  ;  the  cities  of  the 
East  were  stained  with  blood  ;  •  and  the  most  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  Romans  were  in  the  bosom  of  their  country. 
Jovian  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  as 
he  marched  from  Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  Crosf, 
the  Labarum  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  displayed  at 
the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the  people  the  faith  of 
their  new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he 
transmitted  a  circular  epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces ; 
in  which  he  confessed  the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal 


'  The  medals  o£  Joyian  adorn  him  with  yictories,  laurel  erowna, 
and  proati  %te  captiyea.  Ducange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  52.  Flattery 
b  a  fioQiiat  riipide ;  i^e  dcatroya  herself  with  her  own  hands 
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establishment,  of  the  ChristiaD  religion.  The  insidious  edicti 
of  Julian  were  abolished  ;  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were 
restored  and  enlarged ;  and  Jovian  condescended  to  lament, 
that  the  distress  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the 
measuife  of  charitable  distributions.'  The  Christians  were 
unanimous  in  the  loud  and  siift^ere  applause  which  they  be- 
stowed on  the  pious  successor  of  Julian.  But  they  were  stitl 
ignorant  what  creed,  or  what  synod,  he  would  choose  for  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  church  immedi- 
ately revived  those  eager  disputes  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  season  of  persecution.  The  episcopal  leaders  of 
the  contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience,  how  much 
their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest  impressions  tha*  were 
made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored  soldier,  hastened  to  the 
court  of  Edcssa,  or  Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  East  werA 
crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
holy  race  :  the  apartments  of  the  palace  resounded  with  their 
clamors ;  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  assaulted,  and  per^ 
haps  astonished,  by  the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argu- 
ment and  passionate  invective.'  The  moderation  of  Jovian, 
who  recommended  concord  and  charity,  and  referred  the  dis- 
putants to  the  sentence  of  a  future  council,  was  interpreted  as 
a  symptom  of  indifference  :  but  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene 
creed  was  at  length  discovered  and  declared,  by  the  reverence 
which  he  expressed  for  the  fAilestiaJ^  virtues  of  the  great 
Athanasius.  The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  had  issued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  tyrant's  death.    The  acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him 

'  Jovian  restored  to  the  church  x6v  oQj^mw  KuOf»o¥  ;  a  forcible  and 
comprehenBive  expression,  (Philostorgius*  1.  viii.  c.  6,  with  Godefroy's 
DissertationB,  p.  329.  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  3.)  The  new  law  which  con- 
demned the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns  (Cod.  Theod.  L  ix.  tit.  xxt. 
leg.  2)  is  exaggerated  by  Sozomen ;  who  supposes,  that  an  amorous 
glanoe,  the  adultery  of  the  heart*  was  punished  with  death  by  the 
evangelic  legislator.  ^ 

'  Compare  Socrates,  L  iu.  c.  26,  and  Philostorgius,  L  viiL  c.  6,  with 
Oodefiroy's  Dliscrtations,  p.  330. 

*  The  word  celestial  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagant 
flattery  of  the  emperor  to  the  archbishop,  r},g  nQog  rhv  Slop  nSr  SZcmt 
Mtoicuffflcttf .  (See  the  original  epistle  in  Athanasius,  torn.  ii.  p.  33.) 
Qregory  Naaianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  392)  celebrates  the  friendship  of 
Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's  journey  was  advised  by  tlM 
Egyptian  monks,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdes.  torn,  yiii*  P*  221«} 
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ODCC  ma.*e  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  he  wisely  ac* 
ccpted,  or  anticipated,  the  invKation  of  Jovian.  The  venerabl«) 
figure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm  courage,  and  insinuating  elo- 
quence, sustained  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  ac 
quired  in  the  courts  of  four  successive  princes.^  As  soon  an 
he  had  gained  the  confidence,  and  secured  the  faith,  of  the 
Christian  emperor,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  diocese,  and 
continued,  with  mature  counsels  and  undiminished  vigor,  to 
direct,  ten  years  longer,^  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Catholic  church.  Before  his  de- 
parture  from  Antioch,  he  assured  Jovian  that  his  orthodox 
devotion  would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 
Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
either  the  merit  of  a  successful  prediction,  or  the  excuse  of  a 
grateful  though  ineffectual  prayer.'' 

The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  assist  and  guide 
the  natural  descent  of  its  object,  operates  with  irresistible 
weight ;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the 
religious  opinions  which  were  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  sect.® 
Under  his  reign,  Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  vic- 
tory ;  and  as  soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  with- 
drawn, the  genius  of  Paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised 
and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecoverably  in  the 
dust.     In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  deserted  :  the 


*  AthanasinB,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  represented  by 
La  Bleterie,  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  121 — 148 ;)  he  translates  tiie 
singular  and  original  conferences  of  the  emperor,  the  primate  cd 
Egypt,  and  the  i^ian  deputies.  The  Abb6  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
coarse  pleasantry  of  Jovian ;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius  assumes, 
in  hit  eyes,  the  character  of  j^tice. 

*  The  true  sera  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties, 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  719—723.)  Bat  the  date  (A.  D. 
373,  May  2)  which  seems  the  most  consistent  with  history  and  reason, 
is  ratified  by  his  authentic  life,  (Maffei  Osservazioni  Letterarie,  torn. 
liL  p.  81.) 

^  See  the  observations  of  Yalesius  and  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siistical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  38)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius ; 
which  is  preserved  by  llxeodoret,  (1.  iv.  c.  3.)  In  some  MSS.  thii 
indiscreet  promise  is  omitted ;  perhaps  by  tlje  Catholics,  jealous  of 
the  prophetic  fame  of  their  leader. 

'  Athanasius  (apud  Theodoret,  L  iv.  c.  3)  Aiagnifies  the  number  of 

the  orthodox,  who  composed  the  whole  world,  nuQ*-  oJli^otv  tmv  r!§ 

t4Q»lov  fpQorovrtav,    This  assertion  was  vcrifio    in  the  space  of  thirty 

w  forty  years. 

44# 
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philoflopfiera,  who  iiad  abused  Itieir  tiansient  favor,  thought  «t 
prudent  to  shave  their  beards,  and  disguise  their  profession ; 
and  the  Christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  condition 
to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuHes  which  they  had  suffered 
under  the  preceding  reign.^  The  consternation  of  the  Pagan 
world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and  gracious  edict  of  toleration ; 
in  which  Jovian  explicitly  declared,  that  although  he  should 
■everely  punish  tlie  sacrilegious  rites  of  magic,  his  subjects 
might  exercise,  with  freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  ancient  worship.  The  memory  of  this  law  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  orator  Themistius,  who  Was  deputed  by  the 
senate  of  Constantinople  to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for  tiie 
new  emperor.  Themistius  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  the  facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  independence  of  the  mind ;  and,  with  some 
eloquence,  inculcates  the  principles  of  philosophical  toleration  ; 
whose  aid  Superstition  herself,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is 
not  ashamed  to  implore.  He  justly  observes,  that  in  the  re- 
cent changes,  both  religions  had  been  alternately  disgraced 
by  the  seeming  acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes,  of  those 
votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pass,  without  a 
reason,  and  without  a  blush,  from  the  church  to  the  temple, 
and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the 
Christians.i<) 

In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Roman  troops,  who  were 
now  returned  to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles ;  in  which  they  had  endured  all  the  hardships 
of  war,  of  famine,  and  of  climate.  Notwithstanding  their  ser- 
vices, their  fatigues,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and 
impatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to  the  men  and  horses,  a  respite 
of  six  weeks.  The  emperor  could  not  sustain  the  indiscreet 
and  malicious  raillery  of  the  people  of  Antioch.^^     He  was 

'  Socrates,  L  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  131)  and 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalia,  c.  148,  p.  369)  expreflsea  the  lim$t^  aenti- 
mentB  of  their  respectiye  factions. 

**  Themistius,  Orat.  t.  p.  68—71,  edit.  Harduin,  Paiu,  1684.    The 
Abbr  de  la  Bleterie  judiciously  remarks,  (Hist,  do  Jovien,  tom.  L  p 
199,)  lliat  Sozomen  has  forgot  &e  general  toleration ;  and  Themistiitf 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion.    Each  of  them  turned 
mway  from  the  object  'which  he  disliked,  and  wished  to  suppress  the 

?art  of  the  edict  the  least  honorable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  emperot 
ovian. 
*^  0[  dl  *Amo/%ig  mix  iSiiog  duttttrro  n^g  orJrov  iXX'  iniifMvnT» 
linbv  aidaCg  xui  na^wiiuig  muI  roCg  xalovftivotg    ^afiwaaotg^  {Jamoni 
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impaUem  to  possess  the  palace  of  Constant.nople  *  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ambition  of  some  competitor,  who  might  occupy  the 
vacant  allegiance  of  Europe.  But  he  soon  received  the  grate- 
ful intelligence,  that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  the  first  letters 
which  he  despatched  from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he  had 
delegated  the  military  command  of  Graul  and  lllyricum  to 
Malarich,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the 
Pranks ;  and  to  his  father-in-law.  Count  Luciliiao,  who  had 
formerly  distinguished  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence 
of  Nisibis.  Malarich  had  declined  an  office  to  which  he  thought 
himself  unequal ;  and  Lucillkin  was  massacred  at  Rheims,  in 
an  accidental  mutiny  of  the  Batavian  cohorts. ^^  But  the  mod- 
eration of  Jovinus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave 
the  intention  of  his  disgrace,  soon  appeased  the  tumult,  and 
confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The  oath  of 
fidelity  was  administered  and  taken,  with  loyal  acclamations , 
und  the  deputies  of  the  Western  armies  ^^  saluted  their  new 
sovereign  as  he  descended  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  city  of 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hasty 
march  to  Ancyra,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gralatia ;  where 
Jovian  assumed,  with  his  infant  son,  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
the  consulship.  1^  Dadastana,^^  an  obscure  town,  almost  at  an 
equal  distance  between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was  marked  for  the 
fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  Af^er  indulging  himself 
with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate,  supper,  be  retired  to 
rest;   and  the  next  morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was  found 

libeUit.)  Johan.  Antiochen.  in  Excerpt.  Yalesian.  p.  846.  The  libels 
of  Antioch  may  be  admitted  on  very  alight  evidence. 

>*  Compare  Ammiaius*  (xzy.  10,)  who  omits  the  name  of  the 
fiatavians,  with  Zoaimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  197,)  who  removes  the  scene  of 
action  from  Rheims  to  Sirmium. 

*'  Quos  capita  soholarum  ordo  castrenais  appeUat.  Ammian.  xxv. 
10,  and  Vales,  ad  locum. 

^  Cujiis  vagitua*  pertinaciter  reluctantis,  ne  in  curuli  selliL  vehe* 
retur  ex  more,  id  quod  mox  accidit  protendebat.  Augustus  and  his 
successors  respectfully  solicited  a  dispensation  of  aee  for  the  sons 
or  nephews  whom  they  raised  to  the  consulship.  But  the  ourule 
ehair  of  the  first  Brutus  had  never  been  dishonored  by  an  infant. 

^*  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadaatana  125  Kcman  miles  from 
Nice ;  117  from  Ancyra,  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  142 .)  The  j^ilrrim 
of  Bonrdeaux*  by  omitting  some  stages,  reduces  th*)  whoh  space  trora 
)42  to  181  miles.    Wesseling,  p.  574.* 


*  Dadastana  is  supposed  to  be  Cistabat.  —  M. 
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dead  in  his  bed.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  wa?  vart- 
ously  understood.  By  some  it  \vus  ascribed  to  the  consequences 
of  an  indigestion,  occasioned  either  by  the  quantity  of  the  wine 
or  the  quality  of  the  mushrooms,  which  he  had  swallovdd  in 
the  evening.  According  to  others,  he  was  suffocated  in  his 
sleep  by  the  vapor  of  charcoal,  which  extracted  from  the  walls 
of  the  apartment  the  unwholesome  moisture  of  the  fresh  plas- 
ter.^^  But  the  want  of  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  death  of  ^ 
prince,  whose  reign  and  person  were  soon  forgotten,  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  circumstance  which  countenanced  the  ma* 
licious  whispers  of  poison  and  domestic  guiit.^'^  The  body  of 
fovian  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with  his  pred* 
ecessors,  and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the  road  by  his 
wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  Count  Luciilian ;  who  still  wept 
the  recent  death  of  I:  /  father,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her 
tears  in  the  embraces  of  an  Imperial  husband.  Her  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  were  imbittered  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal 
tenderness.  Six  weeks  before  the  death  of  Jovian,  his  infant 
son  had  been  placed  in  the  curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title 
of  Nobilissimusy  and  the  vain  ensigns  of  the  consulship.  Un- 
conscious of  his  fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grand- 
father, assumed  the  name  of  Varronian,  was  reminded  only 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
emperor.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  he  was  still  alive,  but  he 
had  already  been  deprived  of  an  eye ;  and  his  afflicted  mother 
expected  every  hour,  that  the  innocent  victim  would  be  torn 
from  her  arms,  to  appease,  with  his  blood,  the  suspicions  of  the 
reigning  prince.*® 
After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world 


^*  See  Ammiantis,  (xxt.  10,)  Entropiua,  (z.  18,)  who  might  like- 
wiae  bo  present,  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  26,  ad  HeUodonmif )  Orosius,  (viL 
31,)  SoBomen,  (L  vi.  o.  6,)  Zosimus,  (L  iiL  p.  197,  198,)  and  Zonaras, 
(torn.  U.  1.  xiiL  p.  28,  29.)  We  cannot  expect  a  perfect  agreement, 
and  we  shall  not  discuss  minute  differences. 

*^  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  usual  candor  and  good  sense, 
compares  the  death  of  the  harmless  Jorian  to  that  of  the  second 
Africaniis,  who  had  excited  the  feais  and  resentment  of  the  popular 
faction. 

^*  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  336,  344,  edit  Montfauoon.  The  Chris- 
tian orator  attempts  to  comfort  a  vrijow  by  the  examples  of  illustrious 
misfortunes;  and  observes,  that  of  nine  emperors  (including  the 
CsBtfar  Gallus)  who  had  reigned  in  his  time,  only  two  (Constantine 
and  ConstantiuH)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vague  c  ^nsolsMons  hars 
never  wiped  awiy  s  single  tear. 
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remained  ten  days^^  without  a  master.  The  ininistera  and 
generals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council ;  to  exercise  their 
respective  functions ;  to  maintain  the  public  order ;  and  peace- 
ably to  conduct  the  army  to  the  city  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  which 
was  chosen  for  the  p'ace  of  the  eicction.^^  In  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
diadem  was  again  unanimously  offered  to  the  pnefect  Sallust. 
He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  second  refusal :  and  when  the  vir- 
tues of  the  father  were  alleged  in  favor  of  his  son,  the  prsefect, 
with  the  firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  declared  to  tne  elec- 
tors, that  the  feeble  age  of.  the  one,  and  the  unexperienced 
youth  of  the  other,  were  equally  incapable  of  the  laborious 
duties  of  government.  Several  candidates  were  proposed ;  and. 
after  weighing  the  objections  of  character  or  situation,  they  were 
successively  rejected ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian 
was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the  suffrages 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  obtained  the  sincere  approbation 
of  Sallust  himself.  Valentinian  ^^  was  the  son  of  Count  Gratian, 
a  native  of  Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  who  from  an  obscure  condition 
had  raised  himself,  by  matchless  strength  and  dexterity,  to  the 
military  commands  of  Africa  and  Britain;  from  which  ho 
retired  with  an  ample  fortune  and  suspicious  integrity.  The 
f«nk  and  services  of  Gratian  contributed,  however,  to  smooth 
he  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son ;  and  afforded  him 


**  Ten  days  appear  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  march  and  election. 
But  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  the  generals  might  command  the 
expeditious  use  of  the  public  posts  for  themselves,  their  attendants, 
and  messengers.  2.  That  the  troops,  for  the  ease  of  the  cities, 
marched  in  many  divisions ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  oolumn  might 
arrive  at  Nice,  when  the  roar  halted  at  Ancyra. 

^  AmmianuB,  xxvi.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  198.  Philostorgius,  1. 
viii.  c.  8,  and  Godefroy,  Bissertat  p.  334.  Philostorgius,  who  appears 
to  hare  obtained  some  curious  and  authentic  intdligence,  ascribes 
the  choice  of  Yalentinian  to  the  praefect  Sallust,  the  master-general 
Arintheus,  DagaUdphus  count  of  the  domestics,  and  the  patrician 
Datianns,  whose  pressing  recommendations  from  Ancyra  had  a 
weighty  influence  in  the  election. 

•1  Ammiauus  (zxx.  7,  9)  and  the  younger  Victoi  have  furnished 
the  portrait  of  Yalentinian,  which  naturally  preceties  and  Ulustrates 
Ibe  history  of  his  reign.* 


*  Bymmachos,  in  a  fragment  of  an  oration  paT)Ii8hed  by  M.  Mai,  de* 
•cribes  Valentinian  as  born  amonff  the  snows  of  lllyria,  and  habituated  to 
irUitary  labor  amid  the  heat  as  1  aust  of  Libya :  genitus  in  frigoiibus,  odn- 
catus  in  solibos.    Sjm.  Orat.  Frag.  edit.  Nieb  ihr,  p.  5.  —  M. 
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an  early  opportunity  of  displaying  tfaoae  soUd  and  useful  quail 
fications,  V  bich  raised  his  character  above  the  ordinary  leve. 
of  his  fellow-ooidieni.  The  person  of  Valentinian  was  tall, 
gnoeful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance,  deeply  marked 
with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spirit,  inspired  his  friends 
with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  fear ;  and,  to  second  the  e&drta 
of  his  undaunted  courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had  inherited  the 
adi  antages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution.  By  the  habits 
of  chastity  and  temperance,  which  restrain  the  appetites  and 
invigorate  the  faculties,  Valentinian  preserved  his  own  and  the 
public  esteem.  The  avocations  of  a  military  life  had  diverted 
his  youth  from  the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature ;  *  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  arts  of  rhetoric ;  but 
OS  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never  disconcerted  by  timid  per- 
plexity, he  was  able,  as  oflen  as  the  occasion  prompted  him, 
to  deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with  bold  and  ready  elocu- 
tion. The  laws  of  martial  discipline  were  the  only  laws  that 
he  had  studied  ;  and  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  laborious 
diligence,  and  inflexible  severity,  with  which  he  discharged 
and  enforced  the  duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian  he 
provoked  the  danger  of  disgrace,  by  the  contempt  which  he 
publicly  expressed  for  the  reigning  religion  ;^  and  it  should 
seem,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  tl»t  the  indiscreet  and 
unseasonable  freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  effect  of  military 
spirit,  rather  than  of  Christian  zeal.  He  was  pardont.d,  how- 
ever, and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who  esteemed  his  merit ;  ^ 
and  in  the  various  events  of  the  Persian  war,  he  improved  the 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  celerity  and  success  with  which  he  executed  an 
important  commission,  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Jovi- 
an ;  and  to  the  honorable  command  of  the  second  school^  or 

"  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to 
the  table*  he  strack  a  priest,  who  had  presumed  to  purify  Imn  with 
lustral  water,  (Sozomen,  L  vi.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  L  iiL  c  16.)  Such 
public  defiance  might  become  Valentinian ;  but  it  could  leave  no 
room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher  Mazimus,  whijh 
supposes  some  more  private  offence,  (Zoeimus,  L  iv.  p.  200,  201.) 

^  Socrates,  L  iv.  A  previous  exile  to  Mcditene,  or  ThebaiSp  (^ths 
first  might  be  possible,)  is  interposed  by  Sosomen  (L  vi.  c.  G)  and  Phil- 
ostorgius,  (L  vii.  c.  7,  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  293.) 

*  According  jo  Ammianus,  he  wrote  elegantly,  and  was  skilled  in 
pail  Ing  and  mc  Idling.    Scribcns  decor^,  Tcnastdque  pingens  ct  fingens, 

%XX      l.—'M,. 
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eomfMiiiy,  of  Targetiere,  of  the  domestic  guards  Id  the  march 
fiom  Aotiochf  he  had  reached  his  quarters  at  AuoTa,  when  he 
was  unexpectedly  summoned,  without  guilt  anct  without  in- 
trigue, to  assume,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  absolute 
government  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals  at  Nice  was  of 
little  moment,  unless  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the 
army.  The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  long  observed  the  irregular 
fluctrjatioDS  of  popular  assemblies,  proposed,  under  pain  of 
deatn,  that  none  of  those  persons,  whose  rank  in  the  service 
might  excite  a  party  in  their  favor,  should  appear  in  public  on 
the  day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the  prevalence  of 
ancient  superstition,  that  a  whole  day  was  voluntarily  added  to 
this  dangerous  interval,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  interca- 
lation  of  the  Bissextile.^  At  length,  when  the  hour  was  sup- 
posed to  be  propitious,  Yalentinian  showed  himself  from  a 
loAy  tribunal ;  the  judicious  choice  was  applauded ;  and  the 
new  prince  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem  and  the 
purple,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  troops,  who  were  dis- 
posed in  martial  order  round  the  tribunal.  But  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multitude,  a  busy 
whisper  was  accidentally  started  in  the  ranks,  and  insensibly 
swelled  into  a  loud  and  imperious  clamor,  that  he  should  name, 
without  delay,  a  colleague  in  the  empire.  The  intrepid  calm- 
ness of  Yalentinian  obtained  silence,  and  commanded  respect 
and  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly :  *'  A  few  minutes  since  it 
was  in  your  power,  fellow-soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  private  station.  Judging,  from  the  testimony 
of  my  past  life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me 
on  the  throne.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  consult  the  safety  and 
interest  of  the  republic.  The  weight  of  the  universe  is  un- 
doubtedly too  great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am 
conscious  of  the  limits  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
my  life ;  and  far  from  declifiing,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the 
assistance  of  a  worthy  colleague.     But,  where  discord  may  be 

**  Ammiamis,  in  a  long,  because  unseasonable,  digression,  (xzvL 
1,  and  YalesiuB,  ad  locum,)  rashly  supposes  tliat  he  understands  an 
astronomical  question,  of  which  his  readers  are  ignorant.  It  is  treated 
with  more  judgment  and  propriety  by  Censorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c. 
20)  and  Macrobius,  (SaturnaL  i.  c.  12 — 16.)  The  appellation  of 
BitHxHh^  which  marks  the  inauspicious  year,  (Augustin.  ad  Januo- 
rioA,  Bpist.  119,)  is  derived  from  tVe  repetition  oUtLOtixth  day  of  (he 
calends  of  BCarch. 
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fatal,  the  choice  of  a  faithful  friend  requires  mature  and  serious 
deliberation.  That  deliberation  shall  be  my  care.  Let  ffour 
conduct  be  dutiful  and  consistent.  Betire  to  your  quarters 
refresh  your  minds  and  bodies;  and  expect  the  accustomed 
donative  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.'^  ^  The  aston- 
ished troopSf  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  of  satisfaction,  and  of 
terror,  confessed  the  voice  of  their  master.  Their  angry  clam« 
ors  subsided  into  silent  reverence;  and  Valentinian,  encom- 
passed with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the  various  banners 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  conducted,  in  warlike  pomp, 
to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was  sensible,  however,  of  the 
importance  of -.preventing  some  rash  declaration  of  the  soldiers, 
he  consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs ;  and  their  real  senti- 
ments were  concisely  expressed  by  the  generous  freedom  of 
Dagalaiphus.  ^  Most  excellent  prtnce,^^  said  that  officer,  ^  if 
ou  consider  only  your  family,  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you 
ove  the  republic,  look  round  for  the  most  deserving  of  the 
Bomans.^^  ^  The  emperor,  who  suppressed  his  displeasure, 
without  altering  his  intention,  slowly  proceeded  from  Nbe  to 
Nicomedia  and  Constantinople.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that 
capital  ,^7  thirty  days  after  his  own  elevation,  he  bestowed  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  his  brother  Valens ;  *  and  as  the  boldest 
patriots  were  convinced,  that  their  opposition,  without  being 
serviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to  themselves,  the 
declaration  of  his  absolute  will  was  received  with  silent  sub- 
mission. Valens  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age ; 
but  his  abilities  had  never  been  exercised  in  any  employment, 
military  or  civil ;  and  his  character  had  not  inspired  the  world 
with  any  sanguine  expectations.  He  possessed,  however,  one 
quality,  which  recommended  him  to  Valentinian,  and  preserved 

**  Valentinian's  first  speech  is  full  in  AmmisnuB,  (xxvi.  2 ;)  ooncise 
snd  sententious  in  Philostorgius,  (L  viiL  o,  8.) 

"  Si  tuos  amaSy  Impcrator  optime,  habes  firatrem ;  si  Rempublicam, 
quasre  qucm  vcstias.  Aminian.  xxvi.  4.  In  the  division  of  ^e  em- 
pire, Valentinian  retained  that  sincere  counsellor  fbr  himself  (e.  6.) 

"  In  suburbano,  Ammian.  zxvi.  4.  The  famous  Hebdomont  or  field 
of  Mars,  was  distant  from  Constantinople  either  seven  stadia,  or  seven 
miles.  See  Valesius,  and  his  brother,  ad  loc.,  and  Bucange,  Const.  1. 
U.  p.  140,  141,  172,  173.     

*  Symmachas  praises  the  liberality  of  Valentinian  in  raising  his  brothet 
at  once  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  not  training  him  through  the  slow  and 
probationary  degree  of  Caesar.  Exi^ui  animi  Tioes  munernm  ptf1hintiir» 
taa  liberalitas  desidcriis  nihil  reliquit.  Symm.  Orat.  p.  7,  edit-  NiaMbr* 
Berlin,  1816,  reprinted  fiom  Mai.  —  M. 
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the  domestic  peace  of  the  empire ;  devout  and  grateful  uttach- 
mem  to  his  benefactor,  whose  superiority  of  genius,  as  well  as 
of  authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  in 
every  action  of  his  life.^ 

Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed  tlie 
administmtion  of  the  empire.  All  ranks  of  subjects,  who  had 
been  injured  or  oppressed  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  were 
invited  to  support  their  public  accusations.  The  silence  of 
OHmkind  attested  the  spotless  integrity  of  the  preefect  Sallust;  ^ 
and  hfa  own  pressing  solicitations,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  were  rejected  by  Val- 
entinian with  the  most  honorable  expressions  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  But  among  the  favorites  of  the  late  emperor,  there 
were  many  who  had  abused  his  credulity  or  superstition ;  and 
who  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  protected  either  by  favor  or 
justice.^  The  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace, 
and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  were  removed  from  their 
respective  stations;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of  some  officers 
was  distinguished  from  the  obnoxious  crowd;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  clamoxs  of  zeal  and  resentment,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  inquiry  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  of  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration.3'  The  festivity  of  a  new  reign  received  a  short  and 
suspicious  interruption  from  the  sudden  illness  of  the  two 
l*rincf» ;  but  as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  they  leA 
Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the  castle^ 
or  palace,  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from  Naissus,  they 
executed  the  solemn  and  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 
Valentinian  bestowed  on  his  brother  the  rich  prsefecture  of 
the  £aji,  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia ; 
whilst  he  reserved  for  his  immediate  government  the  warlike* 

*"  Participem  quidem  legitunum  potcstatis ;  scd  in  modum  appari- 
lorifl  morigeruzD,  ut  progreouens  aperiet  toxtus.    Ammian.  xxvi.  4. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Zonaras,  Suidaa,  and  the  Pasohal 
Chronicle*  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empcreurs,  torn.  v.  p.  071) 
wuhei  to  disbelieve  these  stories,  si  avantageuses  k  un  payen. 

^  Eunapivs  celebrates  and  exaggerates  the  sufferings  of  Maximus, 
(p.  82,  83 ;)  yet  he  allows  that  the  sophist  or  magician,  the  guilty 
%Torite  of  Julian,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  was  dui* 
missed  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fine. 

*>  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosimus,  L  it.  p.  201 '^ 
detected  and  refuted  by  TiUemont,  (torn.  v.  p.  21.) 

-^  Amoiianus,  xxvi.  6. 

*  Ipse  supra  impacati  Rheni  semibarbaras  ripas  raptim  yexilla  consUtM 
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pnefectiires  of  lUyrtcum^  Italy ^  and  Gaul,  from  the  extremity 
of  Greece  to  the  CaledoDiao  rampart,  and  from  the  mmpait 
of  Caiedonia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  previncial 
administration  remained  on  its  former  basis,  but  a  double 
supply  of  generals  and  magistrates  was  required  for  two  ooan- 
cils,  and  two  courts :  the  division  was  made  with  a  juat  regard 
to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situation,  and  seven  master-generals 
were  soon  created,  either  of  the  cavalry  or  iniantiy.  When 
this  important  business  had  been  amicably  transacted,  Valeii- 
tinian  and  Valens  embraced  for  the  last  time.  The  emperor 
of  the  West  established  his  temporary  residence  at  Miian; 
and  the  emperox  of  the  East  returned  to  Constantiaople,  to 
assume  the  dominion  of  fifty  provinces,  of  wiiose  language  he 
was  totally  ignorant^ 

The  tranquillity  of  the  East  was  soon  disturbed  by  rebeUion; 
and  the  throne  of  Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring  attempts 
of  a  rival  whose  affinity  to  the  emperor  Julian  ^  ¥ras  his  sole 
merit,  and  bad  been  his  only  crime.  Procopius  had  been 
hastily  promoted  from  the  obscure  station  of  a  tribune,  and  a 
notary,  to  the  joint  command  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia ;  the 
public  opinion  already  named  him  as  the  successor  of  a  prince 
who  was  destitute  of  natural  heirs ;  and  a  vain  rumor  was 
propagated  by  his  friends,  or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  before 
the  altar  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhae,  bad  privately  invested  Pro- 
copius with  the  Imperial  purple.^  He  endeavored,  by  his 
dutiful  and  submissive  behavior,  to  disann  the  jealouBy  of 


"  Ammianns  sayB,  in  general  terms,  sabagxeetia  izigemi,  nee  beDiciB 
neo  UbenUbua  studiis  eniditna.  Ammian.  xxxi.  14.  The  oiator 
Tliemistiua»  with  the  genuine  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  fw  the 
first  time  to  speak  the  Latin  language,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign, 
TtfV  StaltxTov  xQctrovaav,     Orat.  vi.  p.  71. 

^  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed 
by  the  words  ap*\piQg,  cognatus,  consobrinus,  (see  valesiiis  ad  Ammiaa. 
zziiL  30  The  mother  of  Procopius  might  be  a  sister  of  Basilinm  and 
Count  Julian,  the  mother  and  imde  of  the  Apostate.  Duoange>  Fam. 
Byiantin.  p.  49. 

^  Ammian.  xxiii.  3,  xxyL  6.  He  mentions  the  report  with  much 
hesitation :  susurravit  obscurior  fiuna ;  nemo  enim  dioti  auclor  exslitit 
▼ems.  It  serves,  however,  to  remark,  that  Procopius  was  a  Pagan. 
Yet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or  obstructed,  his 
pietensions. 

9n%  *  *  Princeps  creatus  ad  difficilcm  militiam  revertisti.    Bymm.  Qns 
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Jcifian,  leagned,  without  acooteit,  his  military  coaimand; 
wad  retired,  wi^  bis  wife  and  family,  to  oultivate  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  poasemed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia. 
These  useful  and  innocent  occupations  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  an  oJSicer  with  a  band  of  soklieis,  who,  in 
the  name  of  his  new  sovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Yalens,  was 
despatched  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Prooopius  either  to  a 
perpetual  prison  or  an  ignominious  death.  His  presence  of 
mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite,  and  a  more  spleadid  fate* 
Without  presuming  to  dispute  the  royal  mandate,  he  requested 
the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments  to  embrace  his  weeping 
family ;  and  while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  wa«  relaxed  by 
a  plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed  over  to  the 
country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  sequestered  region  he  re< 
mained  many  months,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  exile,  of 
solitude,  and  of  want ;  his  melancholy  temper  brooding  over 
his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind  agitated  by  the  just  apprehen- 
sion, that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his  name,  the  faith- 
less Barbarians  would  violate,  without  much  scruple,  the  laws 
of  hospitality.  .  In  a  moment  of  impatience  and  despair,  Pro- 
copius  embarked  in  a  merchant  vessel,  which  made  sail  for 
Constantinople ;  and  boidiy  aspired  to  the  mnk  of  a  sovereign, 
because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  ibe  security  of  a  subject 
At  first  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bithyaia,  continually 
changing  his  haUtBtion  and  his  disguise.^  By  degrees  he 
ventured  into  the  capital,  trusted  his  life*  and  fortune  to  the 
fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator  and  a  eunuch,,  and  conceived 
some  hopes  of  success,  fiN>m  the  intelligence  which  he  obtained 
of  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs.  The  body  of  the  people 
was  infected  with  a  spirit* of  discontent:  they  regretted  the 
justice  and  the  abilities  of  Sallust,  who  had  been  imprudently 
dismissed  from  the  prefecture  of  the  East  They  despised 
the  character  of  Yalens,  which  was  rude  without  vigor,  and 
feeble  without  mildness.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
minister,  who  rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute  that 


"  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  country-Kouseof  Eunomius,  the  heietie. 
The  master  was  absent,  innocent,  ignorant ;  ^ret  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  sentence  of  death,  and   was  buiuhed  into  the  remote  parts  of 
Msoritania,  (Philostorg.  I.  iz.  c.  5,  8,  and  Godefroy's  Dissert  p.  369 
378.) 
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might  rujiain  unpaid  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian.  The  circumstances  were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  a 
usurper.  The  hostile  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the 
presence  of  Yalens  in  Syria:  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eu- 
phrates the  troops  were  in  motion;  and  the  capital  was 
occasionally  filled  with  the  soldiers  who  passed  or  repassed 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Two  cohorts  of  Gauls  were  per- 
suaded to  listen  to  the  secret  proposals  of  the  conspirators ; 
which  were  recommended  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  dona- 
tive ;  and,  as  they  still  revered  the  memory  of  Julian,  they 
easily  consented  to  support  the  hereditary  claim  of  his  pro- 
scribed kinsman.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up 
near  the  baths  of  Anastasia;  and  Procopius,  clothed  in  a 
purple  garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a  monarch, 
appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  in  the  midst  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  soldiers,  who  were  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, saluted  their  trembling  prince  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
vows  of  fidelity.  Their  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a 
sturdy  band  of  peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent  country ; 
and  Procopius,  shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was 
successively  conducted  to  the  tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the 
pulace.  During  the  first  moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign, 
he  was  astonished  and  terrified  by  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
people ;  who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  cause,  or  apprehen- 
sive of  the  event.  But  his  military  strength  was  superior  to 
any  actual  resistance :  the  malecontents  flocked  to  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion ;  the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the 
rich  were  intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage ;  and 
the  obstinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once  more  de- 
ceived by  the  promised  advantages  of  a  revolution.  The 
magistrates  were  seized ;  the  prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open ; 
the  gates,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  were  diligently 
occupied ;"  and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopiiis  became  the  abso- 
lute, though  precarious,  master  of  the  Imperial  city.*  The 
usurper  improved  this  unexpected  success  with  some  degree 
of  courage  and  dexterity.  He  artfully  propagated  the  rumors 
and  opinions  the  meet  favorable  to  his  interest;   while  he 


*  It  may  be  suspected,  from  a  fragment  of  Eunapras,  that  the  heathen 
and  philosophic  party  espoused  the  cause  of  Prooopius.  HeraeUna,  the 
Cynic,  a  man  who  had  been  honored  by  a  philosophic  controTersy  iritii 
Julian,  striking  the  ground  with  his  staff,  incited  him  to  courage  with  «b« 
line  of  Homer,  <CX«i/iof  ivao-  —  Ua  rU  n  Kai  i\Liy&v»v  ti  dan,  Eunapius,  ICaL 
p.  267,  or  in  Niebuhr's  editic  n,  p.  73  —  M. 
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deluded  the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The  large  bodied 
of  troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace  and  the  ^rtresses 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
rebellion :  and  the  Gothic  princes  consented  to  supply  the 
sovereign  of  Constantinople  with  the  formidable  strength  of 
several  thousand  auxiliaries.  His  generals  passed  the  Bos* 
phorus,  and  subdued,  without  an  effort,  the  unarmed,  but 
wealthy  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Asia.  After  an  honorable 
defence,  the  city  and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  power ; 
the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Herculians  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  usurper,  whom  they  were  ordered  to  crush ; 
and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually  augmented  with  new 
levies,  he  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  whose  valor, 
as  well  as  numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the  greatness  of  the 
contest.  The  son  of  Hormisdas,^  a  youth  of  spirit  and 
ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  lawful 
emperor  of  the  East ;  and  the  Persian  prince  was  immediately 
invested  with  the  ancient  and  extraordinary  powers  of  a  Ro- 
man Proconsul.  Thb  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  widow  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  who  intrusted  herself  and  her  daughter 
'x>  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and  reputation  to 
his  cause.  The  princess  Constantia,  who  was  then  about  five 
yeara  of  age,  accompanied,  in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  arm^  • 
She  was  shown  to  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted 
father;  and,  as  often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks,  the 
tenderness  of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial  fury :  ^ 
they  recollected  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Constantino,  and 
they  declared,  with  loyal  acclamation,  that  they  would  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  infant^ 

ST  HonnisdfB  maturo  juyeni  HormiBdsd  regalia  illiiia  filio,  poteatatem 
Proconsulia  detulit;  et  dvilia,  more  yeterum,  et  bella,  rectaro. 
Ammian.  xxri.  8.  The  Persian  prince  escaped  with  honor  and  safety, 
and  was  afterwards  (A.  D.  380)  restored  to  the  same  extraordinary 
office  of  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereuxs,  torn. 
▼.  p.  204.)  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  Saasan  was  propa- 
gated. I  find  (A.  I>.  514)  a  pope  Hormisdas ;  but  he  was  a  native  ot 
Frusino,  in  Italy,  (PagL  arev.  Fontific  torn.  i.  p.  247.) 

*  The  in&nt  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian ; 
but  she  died  young,  and  childless.    See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p. 

**  Sequimini  culminis  summi  prosapiam,  was  the  language  of  Pro- 
eopius,  who  affected  to  despise  the  obscure  birth,  and  fortuitous 
•lectioiit  of  the  upstart  Pannonian.    Ammian.  xzyL  7. 

45* 
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Ir  the  mean  while  Valentinian  was  alanned  and  peiplexod 
by  the  doubtful  intelligence  of  the  reyolt  of  die  East.*    TIm 
difficulties  of  a  German  war  forced  him  to  confine  his  imme 
diate  care  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions ;  and,  as  every 
channel  of  communication  was  stopped  or  corrupted,  he  lis- 
tened, with  doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  rumors  which  were  mdiw- 
triously  spread,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valeos  had  left 
Procopius  sole  master  of  the  Eastern  proTinces.     VaJens  was 
not  dead  :  but  on  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  which  be  recerred 
at  Ccesarea,  he  basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune ;  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  with  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his  secret 
mclination  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  pui*ple.    The  timid  men- 
arch  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  rum  by  the  finnneas  of  his 
ministers,  and  their  abilities  soon  decided  in  his  &vor  the 
event  of  the  civil  war.     In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  Sallint  had 
resigned  without  a  murmur ;  but  as  soon  as  the  public  safety 
was  attacked,  he  ambitiously  solicited  the  preeminence  of  toil 
and  danger;  and  the  restoration  of  that  virtuous  minister  to 
the  prefecture  of  the  East,  was  the  first  step  which  indicated 
the  repentance  of  Valens,  and  satisfied  the  minds  of  the 
people.    The  reign  of  Procopius  was  apparently  supported  by 
)>owerfiil  armies  and  obedient  provinces.    But  many  of  the 
principal  ofiicers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged, 
either  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  guilty  scene ;  or  to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying, 
and  deserting,  the  cause  of  the  usuiper.    Lupicinus  advanced 
by  hasty  marches,  to  bring  the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid 
of  Valens.    Arintheus,  who,  in  strength,  beauty,  and  valor, 
excelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  attacked  with  a  small  troop 
a  superior  body. of  the  rebels.     When  he  beheld  the  faces  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  banner,  he  commanded 
them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended 
leader ;  and  such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary order  was  instantly  obeyed.^  Arbetio,  a  respectable 

^  Etdedignatus  hominem  Buperare  certamine.  despicabilam,  anc- 
toritatis  et  odai  fiduclA  corporis  ipsia  hoatibus  juaait,  auam  vinoire 
rectorem:  atque  itatunnarum  antesignanus  umbratilis  eomprenana 
Bttomm  manibaa.    Hie  atrength  and  beauty  of  Arinthena,  the  cew 


•  SjTHunaohiu  deaoribes  hin  embarraasment.     *<  The  Oermana  are  Um 
oonunon  enemies  of  the  state,  Procopius  the  priTste  foe  of  the  Brnpeine ; 
hla  first  oare  must  be  Tictory,  his  second  revenge.*'    SyfMn.  Ont  > 
■«•  ^~  Ja 
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fcteran  of  the  great  Constantine,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  honors  of  the  consulship,  was  persuaded  to  leave  his 
retirement,  and  once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field. 
In  the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  he  showed 
his  gray  hairs  and  venerable  countenance :  saluted  the  sol* 
diers  of  Procopius  by  the  endearing  names  of  children  and 
companions,  and  exhorted  them  no  longer  to  support  the  des- 
perate cause  of  a  contemptible  tyrant ;  but  to  follow  their  old 
commander,  who  had  so  oHen  led  them  to  honor  and  victory. 
In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatira^^  and  Nacolia,  the  unfor- 
tunate Procopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  who  were  seduced 
by  the  instructions  and  example  of  their  perfidious  officers. 
Af\er  wandering  some  time  among  the  woods  and  mountains 
of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  desponding  followers,  con* 
ducted  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  immediately  beheaded.  He 
suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper ;  but  the 
acts  of  cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the  conqueror,  under 
the  forms  of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity  and  indignation  of 
mankind.^ 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  despot- 
ism and  rebellion.  But  the  inquisition  into  the  crime  of 
nn^c,|  which,  under  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  so 

Hercules,  are  oelebrated  by  St.  Basil  who  supposed  that  God  had 
created  him  as  an  iiumitable  model  of  the  human  species.  The 
painters  and  sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure:  the  historians 
appeared  Ikbulous  when  they  related  his  exploits,  (Ammian.  xxvi. 
and  Vales,  ad  loo.) 

*^  The  same  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  Ammianus.  in  Lycia,  and  by 
Zosimus  at  Thyatira,  which  are  at  the  distance  of  160  miles  from 
oach  other.  But  Thyatira  alluitur  Lyco,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  31, 
CellariuB,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  iL  p.  79 ;)  and  the  transcribers 
might  easily  convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well-known  province.* 

^  The  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius,  are  rdated,  in 
a  regular  series,  by  Ammianus,  (xxvi.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,)  and  Zosimus,  (1. 
iv.  ]».  203 — 210.)  They  often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contradict,  each 
>thcr.  Themistius  (Orat.  viL  p.  91,  92)  adds  some  base  panegyric  ; 
and  Eunapius  (p.  83,  84)  some  malicious  satire.f 


Ammianus 
was 
li>c.  —  M. 

t  Symmachus  joins  with  Themistios  in  praising  the  clemency  of  Yalens 
Bio  victorie  moderatus  est,  quasi  contra  se  nemo  pugnavit.  Symm.  Orat- 
p.  12.— M. 

X  This  infamous  inquisition  into  sorcery  and  witchcraft  hot  been  of 
g.-eatar  influence  on  human  affiiirs  than  is  commonly  supposed.    The  per- 
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rigorously  prosecjited  both  at  Rome  and  Antjoch, 'was  inter- 
preted as  the  iatal  symptom,  either  of  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  or  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.'*'  Let  us  not  hesi- 
tate to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that^  in  the  present  age,  the 
enlightened  part  of  Europe  has  abolished^  a  cruel  and  odious 
prejudice,  which  reigned  in  eveiy  climate  of  the  glc^,  and 
iidhered  to  every  system  of  religious  opinions.^  The  nations, 
iind  the  sects,  of  the  Iloman  world,  admitted  with  equal  cre- 
dulity, and  similar  abhorrence,  the  reality  of  that  infernal  nrt,^ 
which  was  able  to  control  the  eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and 
the  voluntary  operations  of  the  human  mind.  They  dreaded 
Ll)e  mysterious  power  of  spells  and  incantations-,  of  potent 
horbs,  and  execrable  rites ;  which  could  extinguish  or  recall 
life,  inflame  the  passions  of  tho  soul,  blast  the  works  of  cre- 
ation, and  extort  from  the  reluctant  dsmons  the  secrets  of 
futurity.  They  believed,  with  the  wildest  inconsistency,  that 
this  preternatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of  eaifth,  and  of  hell« 
was  exercised,  from  the  vilest  motives  of  malice  or  gain,  by 
some  wrinkled  hags  and  itinerant  sorcerers,  who  passed  their 


**  libanios  de  ulciBcend,  Julian,  neoe^  o.  ix.  p.  158,  159.  The 
Bophiflt  deplores  the  public  frenzy,  but  he  docs  not  (after  their  deaths) 
impeach  the  justice  of  the  emperors. 

**  The  French  and  English  lawyers,  of  the  wesent  age,  allow  the 
theoiy,  and  deny  the  praeHost  ci  witchcraft,  (Denisart,  Recuoil  de 
Decisions  de  Jurisprudence,  au  mot  Sorcitn,  torn.  iv.  p.  5£S.  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  roL  It.  p.  60.)  As  private  reason  always  pre- 
vents, or  outstrips,  pubho  wisdom,  the  president  Montesquieu  (E^rit 
des  Loix,  L  xii.  c.  6,  6)  rejects  the  exitUnee  of  magic. 

^  See  CEuvres  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii.  p.  567 — 689.  The  sceptic  of 
Rotterdam  exhibits,  according  to  his  custom,  a  strange  mecUey  of 
loose  knowledge  and  lively  wit. 

**  The  Pagans  distinguished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the 
rheurgio  and  the  Goetic,  (Hist,  de  TAoi^^mie,  &c  torn.  Tii.  p.  25.) 
But  they  could  not  have  defended  this  obscure  distinction  against  the 
-\cute  logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  Jewish  and  Christian  system,  tM  daemons 
are  infernal  spirits ;  and  oil  commerce  with  them  is  idolatry,  apostasy, 
ftc,  which  deserves  death  and  damnation. 


rchgion,  particularly  m  the  Bast,  established  their  ascendency.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  Gibbon  has  not  made  this  obsenration.  Heyne,  Note  on  Zosi- 
inus,  1.  iv.  14,  p.  637.  Besides  vast  heaps  of  manuscripts  publicty  deatroved 
throughout  the  East,  men  of  etters  burned  their  whole  hbrarics,  lest  some 
fatal  volume  should  expose  tLem  to  the  malice  of  the  infcrmers  and  the 
»xtrcme  penalty  of  the  law.    Amm.  Marc,  zxiz   11.—  H. 
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•bscuie  lives  in  penury  and  contetnpt.^^  The  arts  o/  magio 
were  equally  condemned  by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  3ie 
laws  of  Rome ;  but  as  they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  imperi- 
ous passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  continually  pro- 
scribed, and  continually  practised.^^  An  imaginary  cause  is 
capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and  mischievous  effects. 
The  dark  predictions  of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  a  conspiracy,  were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the 
hopes  of  ambition,  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity;  and 
the  intentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual 
crimes  of  treason  and  sacrilege.^^  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  and 
the  harmless  fiame  which  insensibly  melted  a  waxen  image, 
mi^t  derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the 
affrighted  fancy  of  the  person  whom,  it  was  maliciously  de- 
signed to  represent.^  From  the  infusion  of  those  herbs,  which 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  influence,  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  the  use  of  more  substantial  poison ;  and  the  folly 
of  mankind  sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and  the  mask, 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of  inform- 
ers was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens  and  Valea* 

*''  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  1.  ▼.  Od.  6,  with  Dacier'a  and 
Sanadon's  lUustrations)  ia  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erictho  of  Lucan 
(PhanaL  vi.  430 — 830)  is  tedioua,  disgusting,  but  aometunea.  sublime. 
She  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies,  aud  thrcatenst  with  tremendous 
obscurity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names ;  to  reveal  the  true  infernal 
countenance  of  Hecate ;  to  invoke  the  aecret  powers  that  lie  behw 
hell,  ftc 

4S  Genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallaz,  quod  in 
dvitate  nostra  et  vetabitur  semper  eC  retineUtur.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22. 
See  AuguBlin.  da  Civitate  Dei,  1.  viifa  o.  19,  and  the  Theodosian  Oode^ 
L  iz.  tit.  xvi^  with  Godefroy's  Commentaiy. 

^  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consul- 
tation. The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round 
a  magic  tripod :  and  a  dancing  ring,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
centre,  pointed  to  the  four  first  letters  in  the  name  of  the  future  em- 
peror, 9.  E»  O.  J*  Theodorua  (perhaps  with  many  otiiers,  who  ^Twned 
the  fotal  syllables)  was  executed.  Theododus  succeeded.  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  iv.  p.  853 — 372)  has  copiously  and  fairly 
izamined  this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Yalens. 

M     limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  hsBC  ut  cera  liquescit 

XJno  eodemque  igni VirgiL  BucoUc,  viiL  80k 

Devovet  absentee,  simulaoraque  oerea  figit. 

Ovid,  in  Epist  HypsiL  ad  Jason.  01. 

Siieh  vain  incantations  could  affect  the  mind,  and  increase  the  disease^ 
af  G«vmanicus.    Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  69. 
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tkilan,  they  coiild  not  ref  jae  to  listen  to  another  charge,  too 
frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  guiit ;  a  charge 
of  a  softer  and  less  malignant  nature,  for  which  ihe  pious, 
though  excessive,  rigor  of  Constantino  had  recently  decreed 
the  punishment  of  deatli.^^  This  deadly  and  incc^erent  mix- 
ture of  treason  and  magic,  of  poison  and  adultery,  aflRmled 
infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of  excuse  and 
aggravation,  which  in  these  proceedings  appear  to  have  been 
confounded  by  the  angiy  oi  corrupt  passions  of  the  judges. 
They  easily  discovered,  that  the  degree  of  their  industry  and 
discernment  was  estimated,  by  the  Imperial  court,  according 
to  the  number  of  executions  that  were  furnished  from  the 
respective  tribunals.  It  was  not  without  extreme  reluctance 
that  they  pronounced  a  sentence  of  acquittal ;  but  they  eagerly 
admitted  such  evidence  as  was  stained  with  perjury,  or  pro- 
cured by  torture,  to  prove  the  most  improbable  charges  against 
the  most  respectable  characters.  The  progress  of  the  inquiry 
continually  opened  new  subjects  of  prosecution ;  the  audacious 
informer,  whose  falsehood  was  detected,  retired  with  impunity; 
but  the  wretched  victim,  who  discovered  his  real  or  pretended 
accomplices,  was  seldom  permitted  to  receive  the  price  of  his 
infamy.  From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia,  the  yoimg, 
and  the  aged,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of 
Rome  and  Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philosophers, 
expired  in  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  prisons,  declared,  with  a  murmui 
of  pity  and  indignation,  that  their  numbers  were  insufficient  to 
oppose  the  flight,  or  resistance,  of  the  multitude  of  captives. 
The  wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by  fines  and  confiscations ; 
the  most  innocent  citizens  trembled  for  their  safety ;  and  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  the 
extravagant  assertion  of  an  ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnox- 
ious provinces,  the  prisoners,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugitives, 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitanta^^ 


**  See  Heineoctus,  Antiqaitat.  Juris  Bomsn.  torn,  ii  p.  36d,  Ac  Cod. 
IheodoBian.  1.  ix.  tit.  7,  with  Ooilefroy's  Conmentaiy. 

^'  The  cruel  persocutian  of  Borne  snd  Antioch  is  described,  and 
most  probably  oxmggerated,  by  Ammianus  fxxviii.  1,  zxix.  I,  2)  and 
Zosimus,  (1.  It.  p.  216 — 218.)  The  philosopher  Maximus,  with  some 
lustice,  was  InTolved  in  the  charge  of  magic,  (Bimapius  in  Vit. 
Sophist,  p.  88,  80 ;)  and  young  Chrysostom,  who  bad  ac^dentally 
lound  one  of  the  proscribed  boNoka,  gave  himselS  up  (o«  Ic**,  (TiUa- 
uiont,  Hist,  des  Empcreurs,  torn.  v.  p.  340.) 
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MThen  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and 
Uostrious  Romans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
first  Csesars,  the  art  of  the  historian,  or  the  merit  of  the  suf- 
ferers, excites  in  our  breast  the  most  lively  sensations  of  terror, 
of  admiration,  and  of  pity.  The  coarse  and  undistinguishing 
pencil  of  AmmianuB  has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with 
tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.  But  as  our  attention  is  no 
longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of  freedom  and  servitude,  of 
reoent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we  should  turn  with 
horror  from  the  ffequent  executions,  which  disgraced,  both  at 
Borne  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers.^  Valens 
was  of  a  timid,^  and  Valentinian  of  a  choleric,  disposition.^ 
An  anxious  regard  to  his  personal  safety  was  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  administration  of  Valens.  In  the  condition  of  a 
subject,  he  had  kissed,  with  trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor ;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  reasonably 
expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which  had  subdued  his  own 
mind,  would  secure  the  patient  submission  of  his  people.  The 
favorites  of  Valens  obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
confiscation,  the  wealth  which  his  economy  would  have 
refused.^  They  urged,  with  persuasive  eloquence,  that^  in 
all  cases  of  treason,  suspicion  is  equivalent  to  proof;  that  the 
power,  supposes  the  intention,  of  mischief;  iJiat  the  inten- 
tion is  not  less  criminal  than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject  no 
longer  deserves  to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or 
disturb  the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judgment  of  Valen- 
tinian was  sometimes  deceived,  and  hii  confidence  abused  * 
but  he  would  have  silenced  the  informers  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  had  they  presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the  sound 

"  Consult  the  six  laat  books  of  Ammi«niis,  and  more  particularly 
the  portraits  of  the  two  royal  brothers,  (zzx.  8,  9,  xxzL  14.)  Tille- 
mont  has  collected  (torn.  v.  p.  12'-^18,  p.  127 — 133)  from  all  antiquity 
their  yirtaea  and  vice^. 

^  The  younger  \  lotor  asserts,  that  he  was  valde  timidus :  yet  he 
Dehaved,  as  almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove  that  his 
anffer  was  harmless.  Ammianus  observes,  with  more  candor  and 
judgment,  incidentia  crimina  ad  contemptam  vel  kesam  principis 
tfmplitudinem  trahons,  in  sanguinem  sseviebat. 

**  Cum  esset  ad  acerbitatem  naturte  calore  propensior  .  .  .  poenai 
par  ignes  augeb«t  et  gladioe.    Ammian.  xxx,  8.    See  xxviL  7. 

*  I  have  tiranslbired  the  reproach  of  avarice  from  Videns  to  hij> 
servants.  Avarice  more  properly  bolon^  to  ministers  than  U 
kings ;  in  whom  that  pa«ion  is  commonly  extinguished  sy  absolute 
posMssioa-  94 
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pf  danger.  They  praised  his  inflexible  lo?e  of  justice ;  ana, 
in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easilj  tempted  to 
consider  clemency  as  a  weakness,  and  passion  as  a  virtue. 
As  long  as  he  wrestled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  competition 
of  an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Yalentinian  was  seldom 
injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  impunity :  if  his  prudence 
was  arraigned,  his  spirit  was  applauded ;  and  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking 
the  resentment  of  a  fearless  soldier.  Afler  he  became  maa> 
ter  of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that  where  no  resist- 
ance can  be  made,  no  courage  can  be  exerted ;  and  instead 
of  consulting  the  dictates  of  reason  and  magnanimity,  he 
indulged  the  furious  emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  disgraceful  to  himself,  tmd  fatal  to  the  defenceless 
objects  of  his  displeasure.  In  the  government  of  his  house- 
hold, or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even  imaginary,  offences  —  a 
hasty  word,  a  casual  omission,  an  involuntary  delay  —  were 
chastised  by  a  sentence  of  immediate  death.  The  expressions 
which  issued  the  most  readily  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor 
of  the  West  were,  "Strike  off  his  head;"  "Bum  him 
alive ;  *'  "  Let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expires ; "  ^ 
and  his  most  favored  ministers  soon  understood,  that,  by  a 
rash  attempt  to  dispute,  or  suspend,  the  execution  of  his  san- 
guinary commands,  they  might  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  repeated  gratification 
of  this  savage  justice  hardened  the  mind  of  Yalentinian 
against  pity  and  remorse ;  and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  con- 
firmed by  the  habits  of  cruelty.^     He  could  behold  with 

'7  He  sometimes  exprened  a  sentence  of  deatk  with  a  tone  of 
pleasantry :  **  Abi,  Comes,  et  muta  ei  caput*  qui  sibi  miLcari  provinoiam 
cupit."  A  boy,  who  had  slipped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  hound  ;  an 
armorer,  who'  had  made  a  polished  cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains 
of  the  legitimate  weight,  &c.,  were  the  victims  of  lus  fury. 

**  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom 
Yalentinian  condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  siunmona.  Ammianns 
(xxvii  7)  strangely  supposes,  uiat  all  who  had  been  unjustly  executed 
were  worshipped  as  martyrs  by  the  Christians.  His  impartial  silence 
does  not  allow  us  to  bcUeve,  that  the  great  chamberlain  Rhodanus  was 
burnt  aUve  for  an  act  of  oppression,  (Chron.  PasohaL  p.  302.)  • 


•  Ammianus  does  not  say  that  they  were  worshipped  as  mcartifn.  Quo- 
rum memoiiam  apud  Mediolanum  coientes  nunc  usque  Christianl,  looulos 
abi  sepulti  sunt,  ad  itmoeerUet  appellant.  Wagner's  note  in  loco.  Tet  if 
the  next  paragraph  refers  to  that  transaction,  whirh  is  i  .it  quite  dear 
Gibbon  is  right  -:-M 
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calm  satisfaction  the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture  and  death ; 
he  reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose 
temper  was  the  most  congenial  to  his  own.  The  merit  of 
Mazimin,  who  had  slaughtered  the  noblest  families  of  Rome, 
was  rewarded  with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  preefecture 
of  Gaul.  Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  distinguished  by 
ihe  appellations  of  Innocence^  and  Mica  Awrea^  could  alone 
deserve  to  share  the  favor  of  Maximin.  The  cages  of  those 
trusty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bed-chamber  of 
Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grateful 
spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding  limbs 
of  the  malefactors  who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage.  Their 
diet  and  exercises  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  Boman 
emperor ;  and  when  Itmocence  had  earned  her  discharge,  by 
a  long  courae  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful  animal  was 
again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods.^ 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  mind  of 
Valens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by 
rage,  the  tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  con- 
duct, of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dispassionate  judg- 
ment of  the  Western  emperor  could  clearly  perceive,  and 
accurately  pureue,  his  own  and  the  public  interest ;  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  East,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility  the 
various  examples  which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother, 
was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  prssfect 
Sallust  Both  princes  invariably  retained,  in  the  purple,  the 
chaste  and  temperate  simplicity  which  had  adorned  their 
private  life ;  and,  under  their  reign,  the  pleasures  of  the  court 
never  cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.  They  gradually 
reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Constantius ; 
judiciously  adopted  and  improved  the  designs  of  Julian  and 
his*  successor ;  and  displayed  a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation 
which  might  inspire  posterity  with  the  most  favorable  opinion 
of  their  character  and  government.  It  is  not  from  the  mastei 
of  Iwnoeence^  that  we  should  expect  the  tender  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  which  prompted  Valentinian  to  con- 
demn the  exposition  of  new-bom  infants ;  ®^  and  to  establish 

"*  Ut  bene  meritaxn  in  sylTas  jussit  abire  Innoxiam,  Ammian.  zxix. 
3,  and  YaleaiuB  ad  locum. 

^  See  the  Code  of  Justinian,  L  viii.  tit.  lii.  leg.  2.    TJnusquisqne 

iobolem  suam  nutriat.    Quod  si  exponendam  putaverit  animadversioni 

qusB  conatituta  est  subjacebit    For  the  present  I  shall  not  interfc  re  ia 

the  dispute  betwcer  Noodt  and  Binkershoelr  '  how  for.  or  how  ong^ 
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foorteen  skilful  physicians,  with  stipends  and  pnvtieges,  in  ilia 
fottitoen  quartors  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an  illiterale 
soldier  founded  a  useful  and  liberal  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  the  support  of  declining  science.^^  It  was 
his  intention,  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be 
taught  in  the  Grreek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis  of 
every  province ;  and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  school 
was  usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  *the  city,  the 
academies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  claimed  a  just  and 
singular  preeminence.  The  fragments  of  the  Kterary  edicts 
of  Valendnian  imperfectly  represent  the  school  of  Ck>n8tBnti« 
nople,  which  was  gradually  improved  by  subsequent  regula- 
tions. That  school  consisted  of  thirty-one  professors  in 
different  branches  of  learning.  One  philosopher,  and  two 
lawyers;  five  sophists,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek, 
and  three  orators,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin  tongue ; 
besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  thoy  were  then  styled,  antiqua- 
rians, whose  laborious  pens  supplied  the  public  library  with 
fair  and  correct  copies  of  the  classic  writers.  The  role  of 
conduct,  which  was  prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the  more 
curious,  as  it  affords  the  first  outlines  of  the  form  and  disci- 
pline of  a  modem  university.  It  was  required,  that  they  should 
bring  proper  certificates  from  the  magistrates  of  their  native 
province.  Their  names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode, 
were  regularly  entered  in  a  public  register.  The  studious 
youth  were  severely  prohibited  from  wasting  their  time  in 
feasts,  or  in  the  theatre  ;  and  the  term  of  their  education  was 
limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  praefect  of  the  city  was 
empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refractory  by  stripes  of 
expulsion ;  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  master  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
the  scholars  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the  public  service. 
The  institutions  of  Valentinian  contributed  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  plenty  ;  and  the  cities  were  guarded  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Vtfensors ;  ^  freely  elected  as  the 

this  unnatural  practice  had  boen  condemned  or  abolished  by  Uw, 
philosophy,  and  the  more  oiyilised  state  of  society. 

^  These  salutary  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Theodoelan 
Code,  1.  xiiL  tit.  iii.  Da  Profusoribtu  et  Medieis,  and  L  ziv.  tit.  ix.  Dt 
Studiis  UberaUbut  Urbit  Rama,  Besides  our  usual  guide,  (Godcfroy,) 
we  may  consult  Giannone,  ([Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  L  p.  105 — 111,) 
who  has  treated  the  interesting  subject  wiUi  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of 
a  man  of  letters  who  studios  his  domestic  history. 
...r  ^-  I'lieodos.  1.  i.  tit.  ai,  with  Godefroy's  Pamtithn,  whwb 
diligently  gleans  from  the  rest  of  the  code. 
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tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  people,  to  support  their  rights, 
and  to  expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Unperial  throne. 
The  finances  were  diligently  administered  by  two  princes, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  rigid  economy  of  a 
private  fortune;  but  in  the  receipt  and  application  of  the 
revenue,  a  disoeming  eye  might  observe  some  difference 
between  the  government  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Valons 
was  persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied  only  by 
public  oppression,  and  his  ambition  never  aspired  to  secure, 
by  their  actual  distress,  the  future  strength  and  prosperity  of 
his  people.  Instead  of  increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which, 
m  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he 
reduced,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  one  fourth  of  the 
tribute  of  the  East^  Valentinian  appears  to  have  been  less 
attentive  and  less  anxious  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  his  people. 
He  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  fiscal  administration ;  but 
he  exacted,  without  scruple,  a  very  large  share  of  the  private 
property ;  as  he  was  convinced,  that  the  revenues,  which  sup* 
ported  the  luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the 
state.  The  subjects  of  the  East,  who  enjoyed  the  present 
benefit,  applauded  the  indulgence  of  their  prince.  The  solid, 
but  less  splendid,  merit  of  Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  subsequent  generation.^ 

But  the  most  honomble  circumstance  of  the  character  of 
Valentinian,  is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which  he 
unifonnly  preserved  in  an  age  of  religious  contention.  His 
strong  sense,  unenlightened,  but  uncomipted,  by  study,  de- 
clined, with  ijBspectful  indiflerence,  the  subtle  questions  of 
theological  debate.  The  government  of  the  Earth  claimed  hvk 
vigilance,  and  satisfied  his  ambition;  and  while  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  church,  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  clergy.    Under  the  reign  of 


<*  Three  lines  of  Anunianus  (zxzi.  14)  ooantenanoe  a  whole  omtioii 
of  Themietiiis,  (tuL  p.  101^120,)  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and 
oammon-plaoe  morality.  The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  (tom.  L  p.  366— 
i96)  has  amused  himself  with  celebrating  the  yirtues  and  genius  of 
rhemistlus,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  he  uved. 

**  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  202.  Ammian.  xxx.  9.  His  reformation  of 
costly  abuses  might  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of^  in  provindales  adrno* 
dum  parous,  tributorum  ubique  motUiens  sarcinas.  By  some  his 
frugality  was  styled  ayarice,  ( Jerom.  Chron.  p.  *  86.) 
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uk  apostate,  he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Chris- 
tiatiU^  :  he  allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privilege  which  he  had 
assumed  for  himself;  and  they  might  accept,  with  gratitude 
and  confidence,  the  general  toleration  which  was  granted  by 
a  prince  addicted  to  passion,  but  incapable  of  fear  or  of  dis- 
guise.^    The  Pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the  various  sects 
which  acknowledged   the   divine  authority  of  Christ,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  or  popular  insult ; 
nor  was  any  mode  of  worship  prohibited  by  Valentinian, 
except  those  secret  and  criminal  practices,  which  abused  the 
name  of  religion  for  the  dark  purposes  of  vice  and  disorder 
The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly  punished,  was  more 
strictly  proscribed :  but  the  emperor  admitted  a  formal  dis- 
tinction to  protect  the  ancient  methods  of  divination,  which 
were  approved  by  the  senate,  and  exercised  by  the  Tuscan 
haruspices.     He  had  condemned,  with  the  consent  of  the  most 
rational  P^igans,  the  license  of  nocturnal  sacrifices ;  but  ha 
immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  PrsBtextatus,  proconsul 
of  Achaia,  who  represented,  that  the  life  of  the  Greeks  would 
become  dreary  and  comfortless,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
invaluable  blessing  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     Philosophy 
alone  can  boast,  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of 
philosophy,)  that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the 
human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism. 
But  this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the 
wise  and  vigorous  government  of  Valentinian,  by  suspending 
the  repetition  of  mutual   injuries,  contributed  to  soflen  the 
manners,  and  abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religious  factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  controversies.  As 
soon  as  the  Christians  of  the  West  had  extricated  thomaelves 
from  the  snares  of  the  creed  of  Rimini,  they  happily  relapsed 
into  the  slumber  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  small  remains  of  the 

*^  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  Imperii  mei  datae ;  quibus  uni- 
cuique  quod  animo  imbibisseC  colendi  libera  iacultas  tributa  est. 
Cod.  TheodoB.  1.  ix.  tit.  zvL  leg.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Valen- 
tinian, we  m&j  add  the  various  testimonies  of  Ammianusi  (zxx.  9f> 
Zosimus,  (1.  lY.  p.  204,)  and  Sozomen,  (L  vL  c.  7,  21.)  Baroniufl 
would  naturally  blame  such  rational  toleration,  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D. 
870,  No.  129—132,  A.  D.  376,  No.  8,  4.)» 

*  Comme  il  s'etait  present  pour  r^gle  de  ne  point  se  mSIer  de  disputes 
ds  religion,  son  histoire  est  pres^ae  enti^rement  d^ffag^  det  affaireo  ecett 
liastiques.     he  Beau,  iU.  214  —  M. 
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Arian  party,  that  still  subsisted  at  Sirmium  or  Milan,  niigbt 
be  considered  rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of  resent- 
ment. But  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  ext«%mity  of  Thebais,  the  strength  and  numbers  of  tho 
hostile  factions  were  more  equally  balanced ;  and  this  equality, 
instead  of  recommending  the  counsels  of  peace,  served  only 
to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  religious  war.  The  monks  ana 
bishops  supported  their  arguments  by  invectives;  and  their 
invectives  were  sometimes  followed  by.  blows.  Athanasiiu 
still  reigned  at  Alexandria ;  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and 
Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates,  and  every  episcopal 
vacancy  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular  tumult.  The  Hom-. 
oousians  were  fortified  by  the  reconciliation  of  fifty-nme 
Macedonian,  or  Semi- Arian,  bishops  ;  but  their  secret  reluc- 
tance to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the 
splendor  of  the  triumph ;  and  the  declaration  of  Valens,  who, 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated  the  impartial  con- 
duct of  his  brother,  was  an  important  victory  on  the  side  of 
Arianism.  The  two  brothers  had  passed  their  private  life  in 
the  condition  of  catechumens ;  but  the  piety  of  Valens 
prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  before  he 
exposed  his  person  to  the  dangers  of  a  Grothic  war.  He 
naturally  addressed  himself  to  Eudoxus,^*  bisiiop  of  the 
Imperial  city ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by 
that  Arian  pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology,  his 
misfortune,  rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had  been  the 
determination  of  the  emperor,  he  must  have  offended  a 
numerous  party  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  as  the  leaders  both 
of  the  Homoousians  and  of  the  Arians  believed,  that,  if  they 
were  not  suffered  to  reign,  they  were  most  cruelly  injured  and 
oppressed.  Alier  he  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  either  the  yirtue,  or  the 
reputation,  of  impartiality.  He  never  aspired,  like  Constan 
tius,  to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian ;  but  as  he  had 

^  Eudozus  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When  he  bap- 
tized Valens,  (A.  L.  367,)  he  must  have  been  extremely  old ;  since 
he  had  studied  theology  fifty-five  years  before,  under  Luoion,  a 
learned  and  pious  martyr.  PMlostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  14 — 16, 1.  ir.  o.  4,  with 
Oode&oy,  p.  82,  206,  and  TUlemont,  M^m.  Eocles.  torn.  y.  p.  474 — 
tSO,  &c. 

•  Through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  say  the  ecciesiastic&l  writers.  <—M 

46* 
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nxicived  with  simplicity  and  respect  the  tenets  of  Eudozua, 
Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the  direction  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical  guides,  and  promoted,  by  the  infiueuce  of  his  authority, 
the  reunion  of  the  Athanasian  heretics  to  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  church.  At  first,  he  pitied  their  blindness ;  by 
degrees  he  was  provoked  at  their  obstinacy ;  and  he  insensibly 
hated  those  sectaries  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred  .^^ 
The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was  always  swayed  by  the  persons 
with  whom  he  ftimiliarly  conversed ;  and  the  exile  or  impris 
onment  of  a  private  citizen  are  the  favors  the  most  readily 
granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punishments  were  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the  Homoousian  party ;  and 
the  misfortune  of  fourscore  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople, 
who,  perhaps  accidentally,  were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was 
imputed  to  the  cruel  and  premeditated  malice  of  the  emperor, 
and  his  Arian  ministers.  In  every  contest,  the  Catholics  (if 
we  may  anticipate  that  name)  were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  own  faults,  and  of  those  of  their  adversaries.  In 
every  election,  the  claims  of  the  Arian  candidate  obtained  tho 
preference ;  and  if  they  were  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  he  was  usually  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  force.  The 
enemies  of  Athanasius  attempted  to  disturb  the  last  years  of 
his  venerable  age ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  father^s 
sepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal 
of  a  great  people,  who  instantly  flew  to  arms,  intimidated  the 
prcefect :  and  the  archbishop  was  permitted  to  end  his  life  in 
peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven  years.  The 
death  of  Athanasius  was  the  signal  of  the  persecution  of 
Egypt;  and  the  Pagan  minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly 
seated  the  worthless  Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  reigning  party,  by  the  blood  and 
sufferings  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  free  toleration  of 
the  heathen  and  Jewish  worship  was  bitterly  lamented,  as  a 
circumstance  which  aggravated  the  misery  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  guilt  of  the  impious  tyrant  of  the  East.^ 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  stain  of 
persecution  on  the  memory  of  Valens ;  and  the  character  of 

"  Gregory  Nadansen  (Orat.  xxv.  p.  432)  insults  the  pera^ating 
spirit  of  the  Arians,  as  an  infallible  symptom,  of  error  and  heresy. 

**  This  sketch  of  tho  ecclesiastical  goyemment  of  Valens  is  drawn 
from  Socrates,  (L  iv.,)  Sosomen,  (L  yi.,)  Theodoret,  (1.  iv.,)  and  the 
unmense  compilations  of  Tillemont,  (particqlarly  torn,  vi  viiL  and  ix.> 
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%  prince  who  derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  jis  Vices,  from  t 
feeble  understanding  and  a  pusillanimous  temper,  scarcely 
deserves  the  labor  of  an  apol<^.  Yet  candor  may  discover 
some  reasons  to  suspect  ^at  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of 
Valens  of\en  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  intentiohs,  of 
their  master ;  and  that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has  been  very 
liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement  declamation  and  easy 
credulity  of  his  antagonists.^  1.  The  silenee  of  VaLentintan 
may  suggest  a  probable  argument  that  die  partial  severities, 
whush  were  exert^ised  in  the  name  and  provioceB  of  his  col- 
league, amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  inconsiderable 
deviations  froiv  the  established  system  of  religious  toleration : 
and  the  judicious  historian,  who  has  praised  the  equal  temper 
of  the  elder  brother,  has  not  thought  himself  obliged  to  con- 
trast the  tranquillity  of  the  West  with  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  EastJ^  2.  Whatever  credit  may  be  allowed  to  vague  and 
distant  reports,  the  character,  or  at  least  the  behavior,  of. 
Valens,  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  in  his  personal  transac- 
tions with  the  eloquent  Basil,  archbishop  of  Oeesarea,  who  had 
succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  management  of  the  Trinitarian 
cause.'^^  The  circumstantial  narrative  has  been  composed  by 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Basil ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have 
stripped  away  a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  shall 
bo  astonished  by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Artan  tyrant, 
who  admired  the  firmness  of  his  character,  or  was  apprehen* 
sive,  if  he  employed  violence,  of  a  general  revolt  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cappadocia.  The  archbishop,  who  asserted,  with 
inflexible  pride,"^^  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  the  dignity  of 

"  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  EcdesiastioBl  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78)  has 
already  conceived  and  intimated  the  aame  siupicion. 

^  TtM  reflection  is  so  olmous  and  forcible,  that  Orosius  (L  vii.  c. 
82,  33)  delays  the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian. 
Sooratos,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes,  (1.  iii.  o.  82,)  that  it  was  ap- 
peased by  a  philosophical  oration,  which  Themistins  pronounced  m 
the  year  874,  (Oral.  xii.  p.  164,  in  Latin  only.)  Such  contradictions 
dimuiish  the  evidence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  tiie  persecution  of 
Valens. 

71  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  has  extracted  (Mem. 
Secies,  torn.  viiL  p.  168—167)  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from 
the  Panegyrics  of  the  two  Qregories ;  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of 
BaslL  The  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dupin,  Biblioth^que  Eccl&sias* 
tique,  tom.  iL  p.  166 — 180)  do  not  present  the  image  of  a  very  lively 
DexMcntion. 

^  Basilius  Ceaariensis  episoopus  Cappadociie  ekrus  habetur  .... 
^  multa  continentift  et  ingenii  bona  un    superUte  ma!o  perdidBt 
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his  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possess  en  of  his  consciezice  and 
his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  assisted  at  the  solemn  ser- 
vice of  the  cathedral ;  and,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, subscribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use 
of  a  hospital,  which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neighbcx^ 
hood  of  CsBsarea J3  3.  I  am  not  able  to  discover,  that  any 
law  (such  as  Theodosius  afterwards  enacted  against  the 
Arians)  was  published  by  Valens  against  the  Athanasian  sec- 
taries ;  and  the  edict  which  excited  the  most  violent  clamors, 
may  not  appear  so  extremely  reprehensible.  The  emperor 
had  observed,  that  several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying  their  lazy 
disposition  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  ^ad  associated 
tliemselves  with  the  monks  of  Egypt;  and  he  directed  the 
count  of  the  £2ast  to  drag  them  from  their  solitude ;  and  to 
compel  those  deserters  of  society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative 
of  renouncing  their  temporal  possessions,  or  of  discharging 
the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens.^^  The  ministers  of 
'  Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the  sense  of  this  penal  statute 
since  they  claimed  a  right  of  enlisting  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  monks  in  the  Imperial  armies.  A  detachment  of  cav- 
alry and  in&ntry,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  marched 
from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria,^^  which 
was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.  The  soldiers  were  con- 
ducted by  Arian  priests ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  a  considera- 
ble slaughter  was  made  in  the  monasteries  which  disobeyed 
the  commands  of  their  sovereign.''^ 


This  irreverent  passage  is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  of  St. 
Jcrom.  It  does  not  appear  in  ScaJiffer's  edition  of  his  Chronicle  ;  but 
Isaac  Voesius  fbtmd  it  in  some  old  MSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed 
by  the  monks. 

^  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  dty)  sur- 
passed in  merit,  if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of 
Babylon.  It  was  principally  intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers, 
(Greg.  Nasianeen,  Orat.  xx.  p.  439.) 

^*  Cod.  Theodoa.  1.  xiL  tit.  L  leg.  63.  Godefroy  (torn.  iv.  p.  4<K)— 
413)  performs  the  duty  of  a  oommeatatoz  and  advocate.  TUlemont 
(M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  808)  wppotea  a  second  law  to  excuse  his 
orthodox  friends,  who  had  misrepresented  the  edict  of  Valens,  and 
suppressed  the  liberty  of  choice. 

^  See  D'Anyille,  Description  de  TEgypte,  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall 
consider  the  monastic  institutions. 

^  Socrates,  L  iv.  c.  24,  25.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  o.  38.  Jerom.  in  Chron. 
p.  189,  and  torn.  ii.  p.  212.  The  monks  of  Egvpt  peirfoimed  many 
miracles,  which  joove  the  truth  of  their  fiuth.  Right,  says  Jortiny 
(Remarks,  yol.  iv.  p.  79,)  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  those  mirtcks  I 
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The  strict  regulations  which  have  been  fren^  by  tlte  wisi 
donr  of  modem  legislators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and  avarice 
of  the  clergy,  may  be  originally  deduced  from  the  example  of 
the  emperor  Valentinian.  His  edict,''^  addressed  to  Damasus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the 
city.  He  admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  not  to  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins ;  and  menaced  their 
disobedience  with  the  animadversion  of  the  civil  judge.  The 
director  was  no  longer  permitted  to  receive  any  gift,  or  legacy, 
or  inheritance,  from  the  liberality  of  his  spiritual  daughter: 
every  testament  contrary  to  this  edict  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  the  illegal  donation  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  treasury.  By  a  subsequent  regulation,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  same  provisions  were  extended  to  nuns  and  bishops ;  and 
that  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  were  rendered 
incapable  of  receiving  any  testamentary  gifts,  and  strictly 
confined  to  the  natural  and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As 
the  guardian  of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue,  Valentinian 
applied  this  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.  In  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and  opulent  houses  pos* 
sessed  a  very  ample  share  of  independent  property :  and  many 
of  those  devout  females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  but 
with  the  warmth  of  afiection,  and  perhaps  with  the  eagerness 
of  fashion.  They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury ; 
and  renounced,  for  the  praise  of  chastity,  the  sofY  endearments 
of  conjugal  society.  Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent 
sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous  conscience,  and 
to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their  heart :  and  the  un- 
bounded confidence,  which  they  hastily  bestowed,  was  oAen 
abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts;  who  hastened  from  the 
extremities  of  the  East,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid  theatre,  the 
privileges  of  the  monastic  profession.  By  their  contempt  of 
the  world,  they  insensibly  acquired  its  most  desirable  advan* 
lages ;  the  lively  attachment,  perhaps  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent  household,  and  the 
respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  and  the  clients 


^  Cod.  Thoodos.  L  xvL  tit.  IL  leg.  20.  Oode'toy,  (torn.  vi.  p.  49,) 
after  the  example  of  Baronius,  impartially  collects  ail  that  the  mthen 
have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  important  law;  whose  spirit  wai 
ong  afterwards  revived  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  Edward  L 
^  England,  and  other  Christian  prince?  who  reigned  after  the  twelfth 
lontury. 
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of  i  flcnalorial  fainily.  The  immense  fortunes  ol  the  BoiH«in 
ladies  were  gradually  consumed  in  lavbh  alms  and  expensive 
pilgrimages ;  and  tbe  artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself 
the  first,  or  possibly  the  sole  place,  in  the  testament  of  his 
spiritual  daughter,  sdll  presumed  to  declare,  with  the  smooth 
face  of  hypocrisy,  that  he  was  only  the  instrument  of  charity, 
and  the  steward  of  the  poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful, 
trade,^^  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the 
expectations  of  the  natural  heiis,  had  provoked  the  indignation 
of  a  superetitious  age :  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Latin  fathen  very  honestly  confess,  that  the  ignominious  edict 
of  Valentinian  was  just  and  necessary ;  and  that  the  Christian 
priests  had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege,  which  was  still  enjoyed 
by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  ministers  of  idols.  But 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator  are  seldom  victo- 
rious in  a  contest  with  the  vigileuit  dexterity  of  private  interest : 
and  Jerom,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  an  iaefiectual  or  salutary  law.  If  ihe  ecclesiastics 
were  checked  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument,  they  would 
exert  a  more  laudable  industry  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
church ;  and  dignify  their  covetousness  with  the  specious 
names  of  piety  and  patriotism.^ 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  constrained  to  stigma- 
tize the  avarice  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the  law  of 
Valentinian,  had  the  good  sense,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage 
in  his  service  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom ;  and 
the  grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very 
ambiguous  character.^     But  the  splendid  vices  of  the  church 

^  The  expreaskniB  which  I  have  used  are  temperate  and  feeble*  if 
compared  with  the  vehement  invectives  of  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  13»  45, 
144,  &o.)  In  hia  turn  he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  which  he  im- 
puted to  his  brother  monks ;  and  the  Sceleratus,  the  VertipeOia,  was 
publicly  accused  as  the  lover  of  the  widow  Paula,  (torn.  ii.  p.  363.) 
He  undoubtedly  possessed  the  affections,  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter ;  but  he  declares  that  he  never  abused  his  influence  to  an^ 
selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 

7*  Pudet  dicere,  sacerdotes  idolorum,  mimi  et  aurige,  et  scona, 
hsereditates  capiunt:  solis  clerieit  ac  monachis  hAo  lege  prohibetur. 
£t  non  prohibetur  a  persecutoribus,  sed  a  principibus  Christianis. 
Ifee  da  lege  queror ;  sed  doleo  cur  meruerimus  hano  legem.  Jerom 
'tom.  i.  p.  13)  discreetly  insinuates  the  secret  policy  of  his  patroo 
bamasus. 

**  Three  words  of  Jercm,  sancUs  memorim  Ikunaatu,  (torn.  iL  p.  109^) 
iraah  away  all  his  stains  and  bUnd  t^  devout  eyes  of  TLuBmoi^ 
M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  i    386— 424.^ 
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of  Home,  uoder  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  and  Daroasus,  bav« 
been  curiously  observed  bv  tbe  historian  Ammianua,  who 
delivers  his  impartial  sense  in  these  expressive  words :  '^  The 
prefecture  of  Juventius  was  accompanied  with  peace  and 
plenty,  but  the  tranquillity  of  his  government  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  a  bloody  sedition  of  the  distracted  people.  The 
ardor  of  Daroasus  and  Ursinus,  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat, 
surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of  human  ambition.  They 
contended  with  the  rage  of  party ;  the  quarrel  was  maintained 
by  the  wouqds  and  death  of  their  followers ;  and  the  prrafect, 
unable  to  resist  or  to  appease  the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by 
superior  violence,  to  retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  pre 
vailed :  the  welUdisputed  victory  remained  on  the  side  of  his 
faction ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies  ^^  were 
found  in  the  Btisilica  of  Sicininus,^  where  the  Christians  hol(' 
their  religious  assemblies ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  angry 
minds  of  the  people  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity 
When  I  consider  the  splendor  of  the  capital,  I  am  not  aston- 
ished that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the  desires  of 
ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate 
contests.  The  successful  candidate  is  secure,  that  he  will  be 
enriched  by  the  ofierings  of  matrons;^  that,  as  soon  as  hia 
dress  is  composed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may 
proceed,  in  his  chariot,  throueh  the  streets  of  Rome;^^  and 
that  the  sumptuousness  of  the  Imperial  table  will  not  equal  the 
profuse  and  delicate  entertainments  provided  1^  the  taste,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  the  Roman  pontifiSi     How  much  more 

''  Jerom  himsdf  is  forced  to  allow,  cmdeUBsiins  interfeottoneft 
diyerai  sexAs  perpetrate,  (in  Chron.  p.  186.)  But  aa  original  Ubel,  oi 
petition  of  two  presbyters  of  the  aayerse  party»  has  unaocounti^ly 
cacaped.  They  afiirm  that  the  dooA  df  the  BaaiUca  were  bumt^  and 
that  the  roof  was  untiled ;  that  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  hit 
own  clergy,  grave-diggers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiators;  that 
none  of  /Ut  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  dead 
bodies  were  found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sinmmd,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works. 

"*  The  BatiUea  of  Sicininus,  or  liberius,  is  probably  the  church  of 
Sancta  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  Esqiiiline  hill.  Banmiua,  A.  D.  367, 
No,  S ;  and  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  L  iv.  c  8,  p.  462. 

"*  1,110  enemies  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auri9oatpim  MtUronarun^ 
th/&  ladies'  ear-scratcher. 

^  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xzxii.  p.  526)  describes  the  pri^  and 
luxury  of  1^  prelates  who  reigned  in  the  Imperial  dties ;  their 
^It  car,  fiery  steeds,  numero'U  tnin,  fcc.  Tbe  crowd  gav<e  way  as  to 
%  wild  bcasL 
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mtionally  (continues  the  honest  Pagan)  would  those  pontiffb 
consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of  alleging  the  great- 
ness of.. the  city  as  an  excuse  for  their  manners,  they  would 
imitate  the  exemplary  life  of  some  provincial  bishops,  whose 
temperance  and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and  downcast 
looks,  recommend  their  pure  and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity 
and  his  true  worshippers  !^^^  The  schism  of  Damasus  and 
Ursinus  was  extinguished  by  the  exile  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  praefect  Praptextatus®*  restored  the  tranquillity 
of  the  city.  Prstextatus  was  a  philosophic  Pagan,  a  man  of 
learning,  of  taste,  and  politeness ;  who  disguised  a  reproach 
in  the  form  of  a  jest,  when  he  assured  Damasus,  that  if  he 
could  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  he  himself  would  imm^ 
diately  embrace  the  Christian  religion.*'  This  lively  picture 
of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century 
becomes  the  more  curious,  as  it  represents  the  intermediate 
degree  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the  apostolic  fishermen, 
and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal  prince,  whose  dominions 
extend  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army  com- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valen- 
tinian,  his  reputation  in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  experience 
and  his  rigid  attachment  to  the  forms,  as  well  as  spirit,  of  an- 
cient discipline,  were  the  principal  motives. of  their  judicious 
choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  troops,  who  pressed  him  to 
nominate  his  colleague,  was  justified  by  the  dangerous  situation 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  Valentinian  himself  was  conscious,  that 
the  abilities  of  the  most  active  mind  were  unequal  to  the  de- 
fiance of  the  distant  frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.     As 

^  Ammian.  xxviL  3.  Perpetub  Numini,  veritque  ejus  coltoribus. 
The  incomparable  pliancy  of  a  pdlytheiBt ! 

^  Aminiamm,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  prefecture  (xxviL  9) 
styles  him  prteclane  indoUs,  gravitatisquo  senator,  (xxii.  7,  and  Valet, 
ad  loc.)  A  curious  inscription  (Grutor  MCII.  No.  2)  records,  in  two 
columns,  his  religious  and  civil  honors.  In  one  line  he  was  Pon- 
tiff of  the  Sun,  and  of  Vesta,  Augur,  Quindecemvir,  Hierophant, 
&c.,  ftc.  In  the  other,  1.  Quaestor  candidatus,  more  probably  titular. 
2.  Praetor.  3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  TJmbria.  4.  Consulsr  of 
Lusitania.  6.  Proconsul  of  Achaia.  6.  Praefect  of  Rome.  7.  Pre- 
torian  praBfect  of  Italy.  8.  Of  Blyricum.  9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he 
died  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  385.  See  TiUemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  241,  736. 

"^  Facite  me  Romanae  urbis  episcopum;  et  ero  protinus  Chnstiamis, 
CJcrom.  tom.  ii.  p.  165.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Damasus 
would  not  have  p'lrchased  his  conversion  at  such  a  prica. 
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flKiun  as  the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved  the  Barbarians  from 
the  terror  of  his  name,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and 
%'^onquest  excited  the  nations  of  the  East,  of  the  North,  and  of 
(he  South.  Their  inroads  were  often  vexatious,  and  some- 
times formidable  ;  but,  during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own  do* 
miuions ;  and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and  direct 
the  feeble  counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps  the  method  of 
annals  would  more  forcibly  express  the  urgent  and  divided 
cares  of  the  two  emperors ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
likewise,  would  be  distracted  by  a  tedious  and  desultory  nar* 
ratlve.  A  separate  view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war ; 
I.  Grermany ;  IL  Britain ;  III.  Africa ;  IV.  The  East ;  and, 
Y.  The  Danube ;  will  impress  a  more  distinct  image  of  the 
military  state  of  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens. 

L  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni  h&d  been  offended  by 
the  harsh  and  haughty  behavior  of  Ursacius,  master  of  the 
ofiices ;  ^  who,  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  parsimony,  had 
diminished  the  value,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  presents, 
1 1  which  they  were  entitled,  either  from  custom  or  treat/,  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and  they 
communicated  to  their  countrymen,  their  strong  sense  of  the 
national  affront  The  irascible  minds  of  the  chiefs  were 
exasperated  by  the  suspicion  of  contempt ;  and  the  martial 
youth  crowded  to  their  standard.  Before  Valentinian  could 
pass  the  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in  fiames ;  before  his 
general  Dcgalaiphus  could  encounter  the  Alemanni,  they  had 
secured  the  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  easuing  year,  the  military  force  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  deep  and  solid  columns,  bn^ke  through  the 
barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter. 
Two  Roman  counts  were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  who  displayed,  with  insulting  shouts  and 
menaces,  the  trophy  of  their  victory.  The  standard  was 
recovered ;  but  the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  shame  of 
their  disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  severe  judge.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  soldiers  must  learn  to 
tear  their  commander,  before  they  could  cease  to  fear  tlie 

*"  Ammian.  xxvi.  5.    Valcsius  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  Uu- 
tiaster  of  the  offices. 
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enemy.  The  troops  were  solemnly  assembled ;  and  ihe 
trembling  Batavians  were  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the 
Imperial  army.  Valentinian  then  ascended  his  tribunal ;  and, 
as  if  he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he  inflicted 
a  slain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers,  whose  miscon- 
duct and  pusillanimity  were  found  to  be  the  first  ocxsasion  of 
the  defeat.  The  Batavians  were  degraded  from  their  rank, 
stripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to 
Ihe  highest  bidder.  At  this  tremendous  sentence  the  troops 
fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  deprecated  the  indignation  of  their 
sovereign,  and  protested,  that,  if  he  would  indulge  them  in 
another  trial,  they  would  approve  themselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Valentinian,  with 
affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties :  the  Batavians 
resumed  their  arms ;  and,  with  their  arms,  the  invincible  reso* 
lution  of  wiping  away  their  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  the 
AlemannL^  The  principal  command  was  declined  by  Daga- 
iaiphus  ;  and  that  experienced  general,  who  had  represented, 
perhaps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extrome  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  had  the  mortification,  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  those  difficulties 
nto  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Bar- 
barians. At  the  head  of  a  well -disciplined  army  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced,  with  cautious  and 
rapid  steps,  to  Scarponna,'^  *  in  the  territory  of  Metz,  where 
he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Alemanni,  before  they 
hdd  lime  to  run  to  their  arms ;  and  flushed  his  soldiers  with 
the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Another 
division,  or  rather  army,  of  the  enetkiy,  afler  the  cruel  and 
wanton  devastation  of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed  them- 
selves on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovinus,  who  had 
viewed  the  ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  made  a  silent 
approach  through  a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the  Germans.    Some 

M  Ammian.  xxvii.  1.  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  208.  Th«  disgrace  of  the 
Batavians  is  suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard 
for  military  honor,  which  could  not  affect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
puocecdin^^  age. 

^  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Qaule,  p.  />87.  The  name 
')f  the  Moselle,  which  is  not  specified  by  Ammianus,  ib  clearly  undf  t- 
Ftood  by  Mascou,  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Qermans»  viL  2.) 


*  Charpeigne  on  the  Moselle.    Mannert.  —  M. 
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nrere  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river ;  other»  were 
combing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair  ;  others  again  were  swal- 
lowing large  draughts  of  rich  and  delicious  wine.  On  a  sud* 
den  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpet ;  they  saw 
the  enemy  in  their  camp.  Astonishment  produced  disorder ; 
disorder  was  followed  by  flight  and  dismay ;  and  the  confused 
multitude  of  the  brarest  warriors  wab  pierced  by  the  swords 
and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives 
escaped  to  the  third,  and  most  considerable,  camp,  in  the 
Cataiaunian  plains  near  Chalons  in  Champagne:  the  strag- 
gling detachments  were  hastily  recalled  to  their  standard  ;  and 
the  Barbi^rian  chiefs,  alarmed  and  admonished  by  the  fale  of 
their  companions,  prepared  to  encounter,  in  a  decisive  battle,  the 
victorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian.  The  bloody 
and  obstinate  conflict  lasted  a  whole  summer's  day,  with  equal 
valor,  and  with  alternate  success.  The  Romans  at  length 
prevailed,  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.  Six 
thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were 
wounded;  and  the  brave  Jovinus,  after  chasing  the  flying 
remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applause  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  ensigns  of  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.^'  The 
triumph  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by  their  treatment 
of  the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung  on  a  gibbet,  without  the- 
knowledge  of  their  indignant  general.  This  disgraceful  act 
of  cruelty,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops, 
was  followed  by  the  deliberate  murder  of  Withicab,  the  son 
ot  Vadomair ;  a  German  prince,  of  a  weak  and  sickly  consti- 
tution, but  of  a  daring  and  formidable  spirit  Tlie  domestic 
assassin  was  instigated  and  protected  by  the  RoWns  ;  ^  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  betrayed 
their  secret  apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  declining 
empire.  The  use  of  the  dagger  is  seldom  adopted  in -public 
councils,  as  long  as  they  retain  any  confidence  m  the  power 
of  the  sword. 

While  tne  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  their  recent 
calamities,  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by  the  unex- 
pected surprisal  of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal  city 


**  The  batdes  aro  described  by  AmmianuB,  (zxvii.  2,)  and  by  Zoe- 
bnuB,  (1.  It.  p.  209,)  who  supposes  Valentiniaii  to  have  been  present 
**  Studio  solicitan^e  nostrorum,  occubuit.     Ammian.  zxTii.  10. 
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of  the  Uppei  Germany.  -  In  the  unsuspicious  moment  of  « 
Christian  festival,*  RandOf  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  hsid 
long  meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the  Rhine ;  entered 
the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with  a  multitude  of  captives  of 
either  sex.  Valentinian  resolved  to  execute  severe  vengeance 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with  the 
bands  of  Italy  and  Ulyricum,  was  ordered  to  invade  their 
country,  most  probably  on  the  side  of  Rhstia.  The  emperor 
in  person,  accompanied  by  his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine 
at  tlie  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on 
both  flanks  by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two  masters-general 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  West.  The  Alemanni, 
unable  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  their  villages,  fixed  their 
camp  on  a  lofty,  and  almost  inaocessiUe,  mountain,  in  the 
modern  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the 
approach  of  the  Romans.  The  life  of  Valentinian  was  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger  by  the  intrepid  curiosity  with  which 
he  persisted  to  explore  some  secret  and  unguarded  path.  A 
troop  of  Barbarians  suddenly  rose  from  their  ambuscade :  and 
the  emperor,  who  vigorously  spurred  his  horse  dov^*n  a  steep 
and  slippery  descent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his 
armor-bearer,  and  his  helmet,  magnificently  enriched  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  At  the  signal  of  the  general  assault, 
the  Roman  troops  encompassed  and  ascended  the  mountain 
of  Solicinium  on  three  different  sideat  Every  step  which  they 
gained,  increased  their  ardor,  and  abated  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy  :  and  afler  their  united  forces  had  occupied  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  they  impetuously  urged  the  Barbarians  down  the 
northern  descent,  where  Count  Sebastian  was  posted  to  inter 
cept  their  retrrtat.  Af\er  this  signal  victory,  Valentinian 
returned  to  his  wmter  quarters  at  Treves ;  where  he  indulged 
the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition  of  splendid  and  triumphal 
games.^     But  the  wise  monarch,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the 


^  The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  related  by  Ammianua,  (zxyiL 
10;)  and  celebrated  by  Ausonius,  (MoselL  421,  &&,)  who  foolishly 
supposes,  that  the  Ilomans  were  ignorant  of  the  scurces  of  the 
Danube. 


•  Probably  Easter.    Wagner.  — M. 

t  Mannert  is  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  Soliciuum.  HaefeHn  (in 
Comm.  Acad.  Elect.  Palat.  t.  14)  conjectures  Schwetzingen,  near  Heidel- 
berg. See  Waffucr's  note.  St.  Martin,  Suits  in  Wirtembenr,  near  the 
Murces  of  the  Neckar.    St.  Martin,  iii.  339.  —  M. 
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oonquest  of  Grermany,  confined  his  attention  to  the  importan 
and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  against  an  enemy 
whose  strength  was  renewed  by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers, 
which  incessantly  flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the 
North.^  The  luinks  of  the  Rhine  t  from  its  source  to  the 
straits  of  the  ocean,  were  closely  planted  with  strong  castles 
and  convenient  towers;  new  works,  and  new  arms,  were 
invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was  skilled  in  the 
mechanical  arts;  and  his  numerous  levies  of  Roman  and 
Barbarian  youth  were  severely  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of 
war.     The  progress  of   the   work,   which  was   sometimes 

opposed  by  modest  representations,  and  sometimes  by  hostile 

— — — — ■■»  ■  .         ■ 

**  Imxxumis  enim  natio,  jam  inde  ab  inaimabulii  primis  yarietato 
caBuam  imminuta ;  ita  sepiua  adolescit,  ut  fiuMe  longis  sieculia  esti- 
metur  intacta.  Ammian.  xxviiL  6.  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  dos 
Peuples  de  VEurope,  torn.  vi.  p.  370)  ascribes  the  fecundity  of  the 
Alemanni  to  their  easy  adoption  of  strangers.* 


•  "  This  explanation,''  says  Mr.  Malthus,  "onW  removes  the  difRcoIty  a 
little  farther  off.  It  makes  the  earth  rest  upon  the  tortoise,  but  does  not 
tell  us  on  what  the  tortoise  rests.  We  may  stiU  ask  what  northern  reser- 
Toir  supplied  this  incessant  stream  of  daring  adrenturers.  Montesquieu's 
solution  of  the  problem  will,  I  think,  hardly  be  admitted,  (Orandeur  et 
Decadence  des  Komains,  o.  16,  p.  187.)  *  *  *  The  whole  difficulty,  how- 
erer,  is  at  once  removed,  if  we  apply  to  the  German  nations,  at  that  time, 
a  fact  which  is  so  generally  known  to  have  occurred  in  America,  and  sup- 
pose that,  when  not  checked  by  wars  and  famine,  they  increased  at  a  rate 
that  would  double  their  numbers  in  twenty-ilTe  or  thirty  years.    The  pro- 

Eriety,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  applying  this  rate  of  increase  to  the  in- 
sbitants  of  ancient  Germany,  will  striaingly  appear  from  that  most  valu- 
able picture  of  their  manners  which  has  been  left  us  by  Tacitus,  (Tac.  de 
Mor.  Germ.  16  to  20.)  *  *  *  With  these  manners,  ana  a  habit  of  enter- 
prise and  emigration,  which  would  naturally  remove  all  fears  about  pro- 
viding for  a  family,  it  is  difficult  to  eonceive  a  society  with  a  stronger  prin- 
ciple of  inerease  in  it,  and  we  see  at  once  that  proline  source  of  armies  and 
colonies  against  which  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire  so  long  struggled 
with  difficulty,  and  under  which  it  ultimately  sunk.  It  is  not  probable 
tiiat,  for  two  periods  together,  or  even  for  one,  the  population  within  the 
confines  of  Germany  ever  doubled  itself  in  twenty-nve  years.  Their  per 
petual  wars,  the  rude  state  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  very  strange 
custom  adopted  bv  most  of  the  tribes  of  marking  their  barriers  by  exten- 
sive deserts,  would  prevent  any  very  great  actual  increase  of  numbers. 
At  no  one  period  could  the  country  be  called  well  peopled,  though  it  was 
often  redundant  in  population,  e  e  e  Instead  of  clearing  their  forests, 
draininff  their  swamps,  and  rendering  their  soil  fit  to  support  an  extended 
population,  the}[  found  it  more  congenial  to  their  martial  habits  and  im- 
patient dispositions  to  go  in  ouest  of  food,  of  plunder,  or  of  glory,  into 
other  oountries."    Malthus  on  Population,  i.  p.  128.  —G. 

j>  The  course  of  the  Neckar  was  likewise  strongly  guarded.  The  hyper- 
bolical eulogy  of  Symmachus  asserts  that  the  Neckar  first  became  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  conquests  and  fortifications  of  Valentinian.  Nunc 
primum  victoriis  tuis  extemus  fiuvius  pubUcatur.  Gaudeat  serritute,  cap- 
\ivus  innotoit    Symm.  Orat.  p.  22.  —  M« 

47  • 
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attempts,  secured  the  tranqnillitj  of  Graul  daring  the  nine  sub 
sequent  years  of  the  administration  of  Yalentinian.* 

That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practised  the  wise 
maxima  of  Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment  and  ezdte 
the  intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of  Lnsace 
and  Thuringia,  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by 
the  vague  dominion  of  the  Bvbgukdians  ;  a  warlike  and 
numerous  people,*  of  the  VaiSdal  race,*^  whose  obscure  name 
insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  has  finally 
settled  on  a  flourishing  province.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Buigundians  appears 
to  have  been  the  difference  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  The  appellation  of  Hendinoi  was  given  to  the 
king  or  general,  and  the  title  of  SintsUts  to  the  high  priest,  of 
the  nation.  The  person  of  the  priest  was  sacred,  and  his  dig- 
nity perpetual ;  but  t^e  temporal  government  was  held  by  a 
very  precarious  tenure.  If  the  events  of  war  accused  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  the  king,  he  was  immediately  deposed ; 
and  the  injustice  of  his  subjects  made  him  responsible  for  tlie 
fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  which 
seemed  to  fall  more  properly  within  the  sacerdotal  depart- 
ment.*^ The  disputed  possession  of  some  salt-pits*'  engaged 
the  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent  contests :  the 
latter  were  easily  tempted,  by  the  secret  solicitations  and 
liberal  offers  of  the  emperor ;  and  their  fabulous  descent  from 

^  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.  Zosimus,  1.  It.  p.  214.  The  younger  Victor 
mentionB  the  mechanical  genius  of  Valentinian,  nova  azma  xneditari ; 
fingere  ternk  tcu  limo  simulacra. 

**  Bellicoftos  et  pubis  immense  viribus  affluentes ;  et  ideo  metuen- 
dos  iinitiinis  universis.    Ammian.  xxviii.  6. 

*'  I  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving 
extraordinary  focts  into  general  laws.  Ammianus  asczibes  a  similar 
custom  to  Egypt ;  and  the  Chinese  have  imputed  it  to  the  Ta-tsin,  or 
Roman  empire,  (De  Quignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  79.) 

*"  Salinarum  finiumque  causA  Alemannia  scepe  jurgabant.  Am- 
mian. xxviiL  5.  Possibly  they  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Sakh 
a  rivei  which  produced  salt,  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  ancient 
contention.    Tadt.  AnnaU  xiii.  57,  and  lipsius  ad  loc 


^  According  to  the  general  opinion,  the  BuKundians  formed  a  Gotlile 
or  Vandalic  tribe,  who,  from  the  bonks  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  made  incttr> 
•ions,  on  one  side  towards  Transylvania,  on  the  other  towards  the  centre 
of  Germany.  All  that  remains  of  the  Burgundian  language  is  Gothic.  *  • 
Nothing  in  their  customs  indicates  a  different  oriffin.  Malte  B;  ua.  Ocotf. 
•nro.  i.  p.  306,  (edit.  1831.)--M. 
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iKo  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  formerly  been  leA  o  garrison  the 
forh'esses  of  Drusus,  was  admitted  with  mutual  rredulity,  as  it 
was  conducive  to  mutual  interest^  An  army  of  fourscore 
rhousand  Burgundians  soon  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  nnd  impatienly  required  the  support  and  subsidies 
which  Valentin ian  had  promised  :  but  they  were  amused  with 
excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  afler  a  fruitless  expectation, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and  fortifications 
of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their  just  resent- 
ment ;  and  their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to  im bitter 
Che  hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alemannu 
The  inconstancy  of  a  wise  prince  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
some  alteration  of  circumstances ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  origi 
nal  design  of  Valentinian  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  destroy ; 
as  the  balance  of  power  would  have  been  equally  overturned 
by  the  extirpation  of  either  of  the  German  nations.  Among 
the  princes  of  the  Alemanni,  Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman 
name,  had  assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 
deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor  himself,  with 
a  light  and  unencumbered  band,  condescended  to  .pass  the 
Rhine,  marched  fif\y  miles  into  the  country,  and  would  infal- 
libly have  seized  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious 
measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the 
troops.  Macrianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honor  of  a 
personal  conference  with  the  emperor ;  and  the  favors  which 
he  received,  fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  steady  and 
sincere  friend  of  the  republic. ^^^ 

The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortificationfl  of  Valentinian ; 
but  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name,  in  which  we 
have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest,  escaped  the  notice  of  Taci- 
tus ;  and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  and  three  small  islands  towards 

**  Jam  inde  temponbui  priscis  Bobolem  se  esse  Romanam  Burgun- 
dii  Bclunt :  and  the  vogue  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular 
form,  (O106. 1.  viL  c.  32.)  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  authority 
of  Pliny,  who  composed  the  History  of  Brusus,  and  served  in  Ger- 
many, (Plin.  Secimd.  Epist.  iii.  6,)  within  sixty  years  after  the  death 
of  that  hero.  Om^nanorum  ffenera  quinque;  Yindili,  quorum  pars 
Burffundio9u»,  &c.,  ^Hist.  Natur.  iv.  28.) 

'*"*  The  wan  and  negotiations  relative  to  the  Burgundians  and 
Alemanni,  are  distinctly  related  by  Ammianus  Marcemnus,  (xxviii. 
6,  z.dz«  4,  XXX.  3.)  Orosius,  (L  viL  c.  32,)  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Jercm  and  Cassiodorus,  lix  some  dates,  and  aidd  some  cixeumatiuicea. 
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ihe  mouth  of  tho  Elbe.*®^  This  contracted  territory,  the  prescnl 
duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of  Holsteln,  was  incapable  of 
flouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned 
over  the  oceaui,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  lan- 
guage, their  laws,  and  their  colonies ;  and  who  so  long  defended 
the  liberty  of  the  North  against  the  arms  of  Charlemague.^^ 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  easily  derived  from  the  samilai 
manners,  and  loose  constitution,  of  the  tribes  of  Giermany« 
which  were  blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest  accidents 
of  war  or  friendship.  The  situation  of  the  native  Saxons  dis- 
posed them  to  embrace  the  hazardous  professions  of  fishermen 
and  pirates ;  and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures  would 
naturally  excite  the  emulation  of  their  bravest  countrymea, 
who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods  and 
mountains.  Every  tide  might  flool  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets 
of  canoes,  filled  witn  hardy  and  intrepid  associates,  who  aspired 
to  behold  the  unbounded  prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It  should  seem  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons 
were  furnished  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  They  possessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  habits  of  naval  war ;  but  the  difficulty  of  issuing 
through  the  northern  columns  of  Hercules  ^^  (which,  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with  ice)  confined 
their  skill  and  courage  within  the  limits  of  a  spacious  lake. 
The  rumor  of  the  successful  armaments  which  sailed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  would  soon  provoke  them  to  cross  the  nar- 
row isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to  launch  their  vessels  on  the 
great  sea.  The  various  troops  of  pirates  and  adventurere,  who 
fought  under  the  same  standard,  were  insensibly  united  in  a 

101  »E7fi  rot  crv/«i'0  T^(  Kififiaixnf  ;i^«^or»^'«ov  Sa^ortg,  At  the 
northern  cxtreniity  of  the  peninsula,  (the  Cimbric  promontory  of 
Pliny,  iv.  27,)  Ptolemy  fix«»s  the  remnant  of  the  Cimhru  He  fills  the 
intenral  between  the  Saxont  and  the  Cimbri  with  six  obscure  tribes, 
who  were  united,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national 
appellation  of  Dansa,    See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  L  iii.  c.  21»  22,  23. 

■^  M.  D'An-nlle  (EtabUssement  des  Etats  de  VEurope,  &c.,  p. 
19—26)  has  marked  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charle- 
magne. 

1^  xhe  fleet  of  Dnisus  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even 
to  approach,  the  Soundf  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance^  the 
eolumns  of  Hercules,)  and  the  naval  enterprise  was  never  resumed, 
(Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c  34.)  The  knowledge  which  the  Ro^ 
mans  acquired  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  fialtio,  (e.  44,  45,) 
obtained  by  their  land  joumeyv  in  search  of  amber. 
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pcimanent  society,  at  first  of  rapine,  and  aAenvardc  of  govern* 
ment  A  military  confederation  wa«3  gradually  moulded  into  a 
national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  marriage  and  consan- 
guinity ;  and  the  adjacent  tribes,  who  solicited  the  alliance,  ac* 
cepted  the  name  and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not 
established  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  We  should  ap- 
pear to  abuse  the  credulity  of  our  readers,  by  the  description  of 
the  vessels  in  which  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  was  framed 
of  light  timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper  works  consisted  only 
of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong  hides.^^  In  the  course 
of  their  slow  and  distant  navigations,  they  must  always  have 
been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very  frequently  to  the  mis- 
fortune, of  shipwreck ;  and  the  naval  annals  of  the  Saxons 
were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  losses  which 
they  sustained  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils  both  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  shore :  their  skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enter* 
prise ;  the  meanest  of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable  of 
handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a  vessel ; 
and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempest,  which 
concealed  their  deiiign,  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy.^^^ 
After  they  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  West,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their 
depredations,  and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  reason 
to  presume  on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats  drew  so  little 
water  that  they  could  easily  proceed  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  great  rivera ;  their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable, 
that  tbey  were  transported  on  wagons  from  one  river  to 
ainother ;  and  the  pirates  who  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the 

'^  .Quia  et  Aremoricus  piratam  Saxona  tractns 

Sperabat ;  cui  pelle  salum  suloaro  Britaniiuni 
LuduA ;  et  aisuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 

Sidon.  in  Panogyr.  Avit.  369. 

Tlie  genius  of  Cbmt  imitated,  for  a  particular  servioe,  these  rude,  but 
light  vessels,  which  were  likewise  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain. 
(Comment,  de  BelL  Ciril.  i.  61,  and  Ouichardt,  Nouvoaux  M^moires 
BliUtaires,  tom.  iL  p.  41,  42.)  The  British  vessels  would  now  astonisn 
the  g«niu8  of  Cesar. 

*^  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  m 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  (L  viiL  epist.  6,  p.  223,  edit.  Slrmond,)  and  the 
best  commentary  in  the  Abb6  du  Bos,  (Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchic 
Fran«oiBc,  &o.  torn.  L  L  L  c.  16,  p  .148 — 155.    See  likewise  p.  77,  78. ; 
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Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the  rapid  strDniii 
of  the  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  reign  of 
Valentiitian,  the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  afflicted  by 
the  Saxons :  a  military  count  was  stationed  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea-coast,  or  Armorican  limit ;  and  that  officer,  who  found 
his  strength,  or  his  abilities,  unequal  to  the  task,  implored  the 
assistance  of  Severus,  master-general  of  the  infantry.  The 
Saxons,  surrounded  and  outnumbered,  were  forced  to  relinquish 
their  spoil,  and  to  yield  a  select  band  of  their  tall  and  robust 
youth  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a 
safe  and  honorable  retreat;  and  the  condition  was  readily 
granted  by  the  Roman  general,  who  meditated  an  act  of  per- 
fidy,'^  imprudent  as  it  was' inhuman,  while  a  Saxon  remained 
alive,  and  in  arms,  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen. 
The  premature  eagerness  of  the  infantry,  who  were  secretly 
posted  in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  ambuscade ;  and  they 
would  perhaps  have  fallen  the  victims  of  their  own  treachery, 
]f  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the 
combat,  had  not  hastily  advanced  to  extricate  their  companions, 
and  to  overwhelm  the  undaunted  valor  of  the  Saxons.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre;  and  the  orator  Sym- 
machus  complain^  that  twenty-nine  of  those  desperate  sav- 
ages, by  strangling  themselves  with  their  own  hands,  had 
disappointed  the  amusement  of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and 
philosophic  citizens  of  Rome  were  impressed  with  the  deepest 
horror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the  Saxons  consecrated 
to  the  gods  the  tithe  of  their  human  spoil ;  and  that  they  ascer- 
tained by  lot  the  objects  of  the  barbarous  sacrifice.*^ 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,  of 
Scandinavians  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride,  and 
amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude  ancestors,  have  insensibly 
vanished  in  the  light  of  science  and  philosophy.  ^^    The  pres- 


'***  Ammian.  (xxTiii.  6)  justifies  this  breach  of  faith  to  pirates  and 
robbers ;  and  Orosius  (L  vii.  c.  32)  more  clearly  expresses  their  real 
guilt ;  virtute  atque  agiUtate  terribiles. 

'^  Symmachus  (1.  h.  epist.  46)  still  presumes  to  mention  the  sacred 
names  of  Socrates  and  philosophy.  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Glcnnont» 
might  condemn,  (1.  viii.  epist.  6,)  with  less  inconsistency,  the  human 
sacriftces  of  the  Saxons. 

'^  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  learned  Camden  waa 
obliged  to  undermine,  with  respectful  scepticism,  the  romance  of 
Bnaua,  the  Trojan  ;  who  is  now  buried  in  silent  oblJibn,  with  Siotot 
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fiiit  a^a  19  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that 
the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually  peopled 
rrom  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From  the  coast  of  Kent, 
to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic 
origin  was  distinctly  preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance 
of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  manners;  and  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  British  tribes  might  be  naturally  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  accidental  and  local  circumstances.'^^  The 
Roman  Province  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and 
peaceful  servitude ;  the  rights  of  savage  freedom  were  con- 
tracted to  tlie  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  ot 
Constantine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of 
the  PiCTS,"®  who  have  since  experienced  a  very  different 
fortune.  The  power,  and  almost  the  memory,  of  the  Picts 
have  been  extinguished  by  their  successful  rivals;  and  the 
Scots,  aiief  maintainuig  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  voluntary  union, 
the  honors  of  the  English  name.  The  hand  of  nature  had 
contributed  to  maHc  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts.     The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter 

tho  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  hvr  numerous  progeny.  Yet  I  am 
informed,  that  some  champions  of  the  Miktian  oSowy  may  still  be 
found  among  the  original  nativea  of  Ireland.  A  people  duwatiBfied 
with  their  present  oondition,  gnsp  at  any  visions  of  their  past  or 
future  glory. 

>*  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  fiithcr-in-law,  Agrioola,  might  remark  the 
German  or  Spanish  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was 
their  sober,  deliberate  opinion:  *'In  universum  tamen  aratimanti 
Qailos  vieinum  solum  occupAsae  credibile  est.  Eorum  sacra  dcprc- 
hendas  ....  sermo  hand  multum  diversus,"  (in  Vit.  AgricoL  c.  xi.) 
Caesar  had  observed  their  common  religion,  (Comment,  de  Bello 
GaUico,  vL  13  ;)  and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  Belsio  Gaul 
was  a  recent,  or  at  least  an  historical  event,  (v.  10.)  Camden,  tho 
DritLsh  Strabo,  has  modestly  ascertained  our  genuine  antiquities, 
(Britannia,  voL  L  luizoduction,  p.  ii. — xxxi.) 

"®  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonianantiquity,  I  have 
clioeen  for  my  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom 
their  birth  and  education  had  peculiarlv  qualified  for  that  ofhce.  Sct5 
Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Oriran,  Antiquities,  &c.,  of  tho  Caledo- 
nians, by  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  Iiondoni  1768,  in  4to. ;  and  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  James 
Uacpherson,  Esq.,  London,  1773,  in  4to.,  third  edit.  Dr.  Machphor* 
^on  was  a  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky:  and  it  la  a  drcunistancc 
lionorable  for  the  present  age,  that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and 
sritidam,  should  lave  been  composed  in  the  most  remote  of  thie 
bebrides.  25 
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those  of'the  plain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may  be 
considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in  a  rud« 
state  of  tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  corn;  and  the  epithet  of  cruitnich^  or  wheat-eaters, 
expressed  the  contempt  or  envy  of  the  carnivorous  highlander. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  might  introduce  a  more  accurate 
separation  of  property,  and  the  habits  of  a  sedentary  life ;  but 
the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  still  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Picts ;  and  their  warriors,  who  stripped  themselves  for  a  day 
of  battle,  were  distinguished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies  with  gaudy 
colors  and  fantastic  figures.  The  western  part  of  Caledonia 
irregularly  rises  into  wild  and  barren  hills,  which  scarcely 
repay  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  are  most  profitably  used 
for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  highlanders  were  condemned  to 
the  occupations  of  shepherds  and  hunters ;  and,  as  they  seldom 
were  fixed  to  any  permanent  habitation,  they  acquired  the 
expressive  name  of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  tnat  of  wanderers^  or  vagrants.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek  a  fresh  supply 
of  food  in  the  waters.  The  deep  lakes  and  bays,  which  inter- 
sect their  country,  are  plentifully  stored  with  fish ;  and  they 
gradually  ventured  to  cast  their  nets  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  so  profusely  scattered  along  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their  curiosity,  and  im- 
proved their  skill ;  and  they  acquired,  by  slow  degrees,  the  art, 
or  rather  the  habit,  of  managing  Ibeir  boats  in  a  tempestuous 
sea,  and  of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  tbe  light  of 
tJie  well-known  stars.  The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia 
almost  touch  the  shores  of  a  spacious  island,  which  obtained, 
from  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  epithet  of  Green ;  and  has 
preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin,  or  leme, 
or  Ireland.  It  is  probable^  that  in  some  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulstflfr  received  a  colony  of 
hungry  Scots;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the  North,  who  had 
dated  to  encounter  the  erms  of  the  legions,  spread  their  con- 
quests over  the  savage  and  un warlike  natives  of  a  solitary 
island.  It  is  certain^  that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  inhabited 
by  the  Scots,  and  that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  oAen 
associated  in  military  enterprise,  were  deeply  afiected  by 
the  various  accidents  of  their  mutual  fortunes.  They  long 
cherished  the  lively  tradition  of  their  common  name  an  »  on- 
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gin;  and  the  missionaiies  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  diffused 
the  light  of  Christianity  over  North  Britain,  established  the  vain 
opinion,  that  their  Irish  countrymen  were  the  natural,  as  well 
as  spiritual,  fathers  of  the  Scottish  race.  The  loose  and  obscure 
tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who  scat- 
tered some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. On  this  sUght  foundation,  a  huge  superstructure  of 
fable  was  gradually  reared,  by  the  bards  and  the  monks ;  two 
orders  of  men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction. 
The  Scottish  nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irish 
genealogy ;  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line  of  imaginary  kings 
have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Boethius,  and  the  classic 
elegance  of  Buchanan. ^^* 

Six  years  afler  the  death  of  Constantino,  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  presence  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the  Western  empire.  Constans 
visited  his  British  dominions :  but  we  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  his  achievements,  by  the  language  of 

*"  The  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revived  in  the  last 
moments  of  its  decay,  and  strenuously  supported,  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  431 ;  and  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons  asserted,  fto.,  p.  154 — 293.)  Yet  he  acknowl- 
edges, 1.  Thai  the  Scots  of  Ammianus  Mareellinus  (A.  D.  340^  were 
already  settled  in  Caledonia ;  and  that  the  Iloman  authors  ao  not 
afford  any  hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2.  Th€U 
tUl  the  accounts  of  such  emigrations,  which  have  been  asserted  or 
received,  by  Irish  bards,  Scotch  historians,  or  English  antiquaries, 
^Buchanan,'  Camden,  Usher,  Stillingfleet,  &e.,)  are  totally  fahulous« 
3.  That  three  of  the  Irish  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
(A.  D.  150,)  were  of  Caledonian  extraction.  4.  Thai  a  younger 
branch  of  Caledonian  princes,  of  the  house  of  Fingal,  acquired  and 
possessed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the 
remaining  difference  between  Bir.  Whitaker  and  his  adversaries  is 
minute  and  obscure.  The  genium$  history^  which  he  produces,  of  a 
Fergus,  the  cousin  of  Ossian,  who  was  transplanted  (A.  D.  320)  from 
Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  conjectural  supplement  to  the  Erse 
poetry,  and  the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lively  spirit  of  the  learned  and  iiigo^ 
nious  antiquarian  has  tempted  him  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  question^ 
which  he  so  vehemenUy  debates,  and  so  aUoluUly  decides.* 


*  This  controversy  has  not  slumbered  since  the  days  of  Oibbon.  \V'> 
have  strenuous  advocates  of  the  Phcenician  origin  of  the  Irish ;  und  each 
of  the  old  theories,  with  several  new  ones,  maintains  its  partisans.  It 
vould  require  several  pages  fairly  to  bring  down  the  disp^^te  to  our  own 
davs,  and  perhaps  we  should  be  no  nearer  to  any  satisfactory  theory  than 
Oibbon  was.  —  M. 

voT..  n.  48 
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panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  his  triumph  over  the  clemenm, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune  of  a  safe  and  easy  pas* 
sage  from  the  port  of  Boulogne  to  the  harbor  of  Sandwich.^^^ 
The  calamities  which  the  afflicted  provinc.'als  continued  to 
experience,  from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny,  were 
aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  administration  of  the 
eunuchs  of  Constantius ;  and  the  transient  relief  which  they 
might  obtain  from  the  virtues  of  Julian,  was  soon  lost  by  the 
absence  and  death  of  their  benefactor.  The  sums  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  had  been  painfully  collected,  or  liberally 
transmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  were  intercepted 
by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders ;  dischaiges,  or,  at  least, 
exemptions,  from  the  military  service,  were  publicly  sold ;  the 
distress  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  injuriously  deprived  of  their 
legal  and  scanty  subsistence,  provoked  them  to  frequent  deser- 
tion ;  the  nerves  o(  discipline  were  relaxed,  and  the  highwayn 
were  infested  with  robbere.^^'  The  oppression  of  the  good, 
and  the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to  diffuse 
through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ;  and  every 
ambitious  subject,  every  desperate  exile,  might  entertain  a 
reasonable  hope  of  subverting  the  weak  and  distracted  govern- 
ment of  Britain.  The  hostile  tribes  of  the  North,  who  detest- 
ed the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  the  World,  suspended 
their  domestic  feuds ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  the  land  and  sea, 
the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  Saxons,  spread  themselves,  with 
rapid  and  irresistible  fury,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
shores  of  Kent.  Every  production  of  art  and  nature,  every 
object  of  convenience  or  luxury,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  creating  by  labor  or  procuring  by  trade,  was  accumulated 
in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of  Britain.^'^  A  philosopher 
may  deplore  the  eternal  discord  of  the  human  race,  but  he 
will  confess,  that  the  desire  of  spoil  is  a  more  rational  provo- 
cation than  the  vanity  of  conquest  From  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  spirit  continued  to 

"*  Hyeme  tumentes  ac  asevientefl  undas  calc&stis  Oceani  sub  remia 
vestris ;  •  .  .  insperatam  imperatoris  fitcicm  Britaxuiua  expavit.  JTu- 
Uus  FermicuB  Matemus  de  Errore  Proiaii.  Relig.  p.  464,  e£t.  Gronor. 
ad  calcem  Minuo.  FeL  See  Tillemont,  (Uiat.  des  Empereuxs,  torn, 
iv,  p.  336.) 

^''  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix.  p.  264.  This  curious  passage 
has  escaped  the  diligence  of  our  British  antiquaries. 

>>«  The  Caledonians  praised  and  coveted  the  gold,  the  stecKls,  the 
lights,  &C.,  of  the  atranger.  See  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation  on  Osaiaiii 
*'ol.  ii.  p.  343  :  and  Mr.  Macpherson's  Introduction,  p.  242— -dH4 
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hiBtigae  the  poor  and  hardy  Caledonians  but  the  same 
people,  whoee  generous  humanity  seems  to  iLspire  the  songn 
of  Ossian,  was  disgraced  by  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues 
of  peace,  and  of  the  laws  of  war.  Their  southern  neighbors 
have  felt,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  the  cruel  depredations  of 
the  Scots  and  Picts ;  ^'^  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the 
Attacotti,^^^  the  enemies,  and  aAerwards  the  soldiers,  of 
Valentinian,  are  accused,  by  an  eye-witni&ss,  of  delighting  in 
the  taste  of  human  flesh.  When  they  hunted  the  woods  for 
prey,  it  is  said,  that  they  attacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his 
flock ;  and  that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and 
brawny  parts,  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they  pre- 
pared for  their  horrid  repasts.^^^  If,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of  can* 
nibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate,  in  the  period 
of  the  Scottish  history,  the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and 


*^  Lord  Lvttelton  has  cireumstantially  related*  (History  of  Henry 
n.  vol.  i  p.  i82,)  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  slightly  mentionac^ 
(Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  L  p.  69,)  a  barbarous  inrcuid  of  the  Scots, 
at  a  time  (A,  B.  1137)  when  law,  leUgion,  and  society  must  have 
softened  their  prinutive  manners. 

***  Attacotti  bellicosa  hominum  natio.  Ammian.  xzvii.  8.  Cam- 
den (Introduct.  p.  clii.)  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of 
JTerom.  The  bands  of  Attacotti,  which  Jerom  had  seen  in  Oaul,  were 
afterwards  stationed  in  Italy  and  lUyricum,  (Notitia,  S.  viii.  zzxix. 
xL) 

'"  Cum  ipse  adolescentulns  in  Gallift  viderim  Attacottos  (or  Seotos) 
gentem  Britannicam  humanis  vesci  camibus ;  et  cum  per  silvas  por- 
coram  greges,  et  armentorum  pecudumque  reperiant,  pastorum  naiet 
et  feminarum  papiUaa  solere  abscindere  ;  et  has  solas  ciborum  delicias 
arbitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Jerom,(tom.  iu  p.  75,)  whoso  veraci- 
ty I  find  no  reason  to  question.* 


*  See  Dr.  Parr's  works,  iii.  93,  where  he  questions  the  propriety  of  Oib> 
bon*8  translation  of  this  passage.  The  learned  doctor  approTes  of  the  ver- 
sion proposed  by  a  Mr.  Oaches,  who  would  make  out  that  it  was  the  deli- 
cate parts  of  the  swine  and  the  cattle,  which  were  eaten  by  these  ancestors 
of  the  Scotch  nation.  I  confess  that  even  to  acquit  them  of  this  charge. 
I  cannot  agree  to  the  new  Version,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  directly  con- 
trary both  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. Bat  I  would  suggest,  did  Jerom,  as  a  bo^,  accompany  these  savages 
in  any  of  their  hunting  expeditions  ?  if  he  did  not,  how  could  he  be  an 
•ye-witness  of  this  practice  ?  The  Attacotti  in  Gaul  must  have  been  in 
the  service  of  Rome.  Were  they  oermitted  to  indulge  these  cannibal  pro- 
pensities at  the  expense,  not  of  the  flocks,  but  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
Crovinces  ?  These  8an|B:uinary  trophies  of  plunder  would  scarcely  have 
pen  publicly  exhibited  in  a  BLoman  city  or  a  Roman  camp.  I  must  leave 
the  hereditary  pride  of  our  northern  neighbors  at  issue  with  the  veracity 
Df  ?t  Jeium.  — M. 
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civilized  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  th«  ciicle  of 
our  ideas;  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  New 
Zealand  may  produce,  in  some  future  age,  the  Hume  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

Every  messenger  who  escaped  across  the  British  Channel, 
conveyed  the  most  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings  to  tht« 
ears  of  Valentiniao  ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon  informed  that 
the  two  military  commanders  of  the  province  had  been 
surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  Barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the 
domestics,  was  hastily  despatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled, 
by  the  court  of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Jovinua 
ser\'ed  only  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  the  evil ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  serious  consultation,  the  defence,  or  rather  the 
recovery,  of  Britain  was  intrusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave 
Theodosius.  The  exploits  of  that  general,  the  father  of  a 
line  of  emperors,  have  been  celebrated,  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, by  the  writers  of  the  age:  but  his  real  merit 
deserved  their  applause ;  and  his  nomination  was  received,  by 
the  army  and  province,  as  a  sure  presage  of  approaching 
victory.  lie  seized  the  favorable  moment  of  navigation,  and 
securely  landed  the  numerous  and  veteran  bands  of  the  Heruli 
and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the  Victors.  In  his  march 
from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius  defeated  several  parties 
of  the  Barbarians,  released  a  multitude  of  captives,  and,  after 
distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil,  estab- 
lished the  fame  of  disinterested  justice,  by  the  restitution  of 
the  remainder  to  the  rightful  proprietors.  The  citizens  of 
London,  who  had  almost  despaired  of  their  safety,  threw  open 
their  gates  ;  and  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  obtained  from  the 
coun  of  Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant,  and 
a  civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wisdom  nnd  vigor,  the 
laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Britain  The  vagrant 
soldiers  were  recalled  to  their  standard ;  an  edict  of  amnesty 
dispelled  the  public  apprehensions;  and  his  cheerful  example 
alleviated  the  rigor  of  martial  discipline.  The  scattered  and 
desultory  warfare  of  the  Barbarians,  who  infested  the  land 
and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  signal  victory ;  but 
the  prudent  spirit,  and  consummate  art,  of  the  Roman  general, 
were  displayed  in  the  operations  of  two  campaigns,  which 
successively  rescued  every  part  of  the  province  from  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  enemy.  The  splendor  of  xne 
eities,  and  the  security  of  the  fortifications,  were  diligeuily 
restored,   by  the  paternal  care  of  Theodosius ;  who  with  » 
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•troDg  hand  confined  the  trembling  Caledonians  to  the  northern 
angle  of  the  island ;  and  perpettiated,  by  the  name  and  settle 
ment  of  the  new  province  of  Valentia^  the  glories  of  the 
reign  of  Valentinian.^*®  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegyric 
may  add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  unknown 
regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts ; 
that  the  oars  of  Theodosius  dashed  the  wares  of  the  Hyper- 
borean ocean ;  and  that  the  distant  Orkneys  were  the  scene  o'* 
his  naval  victory  over  the  Saxon  pirates.^^'  He  left  the  prov- 
ince with  a  fair,  as  well  as  splendid,  reputation  ;  and  was  imme 
diately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  cavalry 
by  a  prince  who  could  applaud,  without  envy,  the  merit  of 
his  servants.  In  the  important  station  of  the  iJpper  Danube, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated  the  armies  of 
the  Alemanni,  before  he  was  chosen  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Africa. 

III.  The  prince  wlio  refuses  to  be  the  judge,  instructs  the 
people  to  consider  him  as  the  accomplice,  of  his  ministers. 
The  military  command  of  Africa  had  been  long  exercised  by 
Count  Romanus,  and  his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his 
station ;  but,  as  sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  con- 
duct, he  acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
enemy  of  the  province,  and  the  friend  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  desert.  The  three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea,  Leptis,  and 
Sabrata,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli,  had  long  consti- 
tuted a  federal  union,^^  were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to 


"*  Ammianiu  has  coitciscly  represented  (xx.  L  xxvi.  i,  xxvli.  8, 
xxviiL  3)  the  whole  series  of  the  British  war." 
'**  Honrescit ....  ratibus  ....  impervia  Thule. 

Illc  ....  ncc  falfio  nomine  Piotos 
Edomuit.    Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  imdas. 

Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  53,  &e. 

Madmunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades :  inoaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  fleyit  glacialu  leme. 

In  iv.  Cons,  Hon.  ver.  31,  ftc 

See  likewise  Pacatus,  (in  Panesyr.  Yet.  xii.  5.)  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  flattery  and  metaphor.  Compare  the 
BriHah  victories  of  Bolanus  (Statins,  Silv.  v.  2)  with  his  real  charac- 
ter, (Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  16.) 

'"^  Ammianus  frequently  mentions  their  ecncilium  annuum,  legit- 
Imum,  &C.  Leptis  and  Sabrata  are  long  since  mined ;  but  the  city  of 
Oea,  the  native  countnr  of  Apulcius,  still  flourishes  under  the  pro- 
vincial denomination  of  Tripoli,    See  CeUarius  (Geograph.  Antique, 

48» 
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shut  their  gates  against  t  hostile  invasioa ;  sevtiral  of  their 
most  honorable  citizens  were  surprised  and  massacred;  the 
villages,  and  even  the  suburbs,  were  pillaged ;  and  the  vines 
and  fruit  trees  of  that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the 
malicious  savages  of  Getulia.  The  unhappy  provinciab 
implored  the  protection  of  Romanus ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  their  military  governor  was  not  less  cruel  and  rapacious 
than  the  Barbarians.  As  they  were  incapable  of  furnishing 
the  four  thousand  camels,  and  the  exorbitant  present,  which  ht 
required,  before  be  would  march  to  the  assistance  of  Tripoli ; 
his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he  might  justly 
be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  In  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nominated  two 
deputies,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Valentinian  the  customary  offer- 
ing of  a  gold  victory ;  and  to  accompany  this  trVbute  of  duty, 
rather  than  of  gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint,  that 
they  were  ruined  by  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  their  gov- 
ernor. If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been  rightly 
directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty  head  of  Romanus. 
But  the  count,  long  exercised  in  the  arts  of  corruption,  had 
despatched  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal 
f^'iendship  of  Remigius,  master  of  the  offices.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Imperial  council  was  deceived  by  artifice ;  and  their 
honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when  the 
repetition  of  complaint  had  been  justified  by  the  repetition  of 
public  misfortunes,  the  notary  Palladius  was  sent  from  the  court 
of  Treves,  to. examine  the  state  of  Africa,  and  the  conduct  of 
Romanus.  The  rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  easily 
disarmed :  he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for  himself  a  part  of 
the  [.  jblic  treasure,  which  he  brought  with  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  attest  the 
innocence  and  merit  of  the  count.  The  charge  of  the  Tri- 
politans  was  declared  to  he  false  and  frivolous ;  and  Palladius 
himself  was  sent  back  from  Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  special 
commission  to  discover  and  prosecute  the  authors  of  this 
impious  conspiracy  against  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign* 
His  inquiries  were  managed  with  so  much  dexterity  and  suc- 
cess, that  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis,  who  had  bus* 
tamed  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days,  to  contradict  the  trutli  of 

lom.  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  81,)  D'Anyille,  (Oeographie  Aii'Ienne,  tmn.  i:L  p 
71,  72,)  and  Marmol,  (Afriqne,  torn.  ii.  p.  662.) 
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thoir  own  decrees,  and  to  censure  the  behavior  of  tneir  own 
deputies.  A  bloody  sentence  was  pronounced,  without  hesi- 
tation, by  the  rash  and  headstrong  cruelty  of  Valentinian 
The  president  of  Tripoli,  who  had  presumed  to  pity  the 
distress  of  the  province,  was  publicly  executed  at  Utica ;  four 
distinguished  citizens  were  put  to  death,  as  the  accomplices 
of  the  imaginary  fraud ;  and  the  tongues  of  two  others  were 
cut  out,  by  the  express  order  of  the  emperor.  Romanus, 
elated  by  impunity,  and  irritated  by  resistance,  was  still  con^ 
tinued  in  the  military  command ;  till  the  Africans  were  pro- 
voked, by  his  avarice,  to  join  the  rebellious  standard  of 
Firmus,  the  Moor.^*^ 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Moorish  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But  as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  concubines,  a 
very  numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy  inheritance  was  eagerly 
disputed  ;  and  Zamma,  one  of  his  sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic 
quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus.  The  implacable  zeal,  with 
which  Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of  this  murder 
could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice,  or  persona 
hatred  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  his  claims  were  just ;  his  influ- 
ence  was  weighty;  and  Firmus  clearly  understood,  that  he 
must  either  present  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Imperial  consistory,  to  his  sword,  and  to 
the  people.^®  He  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Romanus  was  formidable 
only  to  a  submissive  province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the 
object  of  universal  contempt.  The  ruin  of  Csesarea,  which 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  licentious  Barbarians,  con- 
vinced the  refractory  cities  of  the  danger  of  resistance ;  the 
power  of  Firmus  was  established,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of 
Mauritania  and  Numidia  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt 
whether  he  should  assume  the  diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or 
the  purple  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  the  imprudent  and  un- 
happy Africans  soon  discovered,  that^in  this  rash  insurrection, 

>»  Ammian.  xviii.  6.  Tillemont  (Hist,  dcs  Emperonrs,  torn.  v.  p. 
2d,  676)  has  discuased  the  chronological  difficultieB  of  the  histoiy  of 
C^unt  RomanuB. 

*«*  The  Chronology  of  Ammianus  U  loose  and  obsouro;  and  Or  >• 
■ius  (I.  viL  c.  33,  p.  651,  edit.  Havercamp)  scorns  to  place  the  rev  it  of 
Firmus  after  the  deaths  of  Valentinian  and  Valens.  Tillemont  (Hist. 
des  £mp.  torn.  y.  p.  691)  epdeavors  to  pick  his  way.  The  patient  and 
atire-footea  mulo  *d  the  Alps  may  be  trusted  in  the  most  slippery 
p.\t)ia. 
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tbey  had  not  sufficiently  consulted  their  own  strength,  or  ths 
abilities  of  their  leader.  Before  he  could  procure  any  certain 
Miielligenoe,  that  the  emperor  of  the  West  had  fixed  the  choice 
of  a  general^  or  that  a  fleet  of  transports  was  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhone,  he  was  suddenly  informed  that  the  greet 
Theodosiua,  with  a  small  band  of  veterans,  had  landed  neai 
Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African  coast;  and  the  timid  usurper 
funk  under  the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  military  genius 
Though  Firmus  possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his  despair  of 
rictor}'  immediately  reduced  him  to  the .  use  of  those  arts, 
which,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  a  similar  situation,  had 
formerly  been  practised  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempted 
to  deceive,  by  an  apperent  submission,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Boman  general ;  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops ;  and  to 
protract  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  successively  engaging  the 
mdependent  tribes  of  Africa  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  or  to  pro- 
tect his  flight  Theodosius  imitated  the  example,  and  obtained 
the  success,  of  his  predecessor  Metellus.  when  Firmus,  in 
the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own  rashness,  and 
humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  the  lieutenant 
of  Valentinian  received  and  dismissed  him  with  a  friendly 
embrace :  but  he  diligently  required  the  useful  and  substantial 
pledges  of  a  sincere  repentance ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded 
oy  the  assurances  of  peace,  to  suspend,  for  an  instant,  the 
operations  of  an  active  war.  A  dark  conspiracy  was  detected 
by  the  penetration  of  Theodosius ;  and  he  satisfied,  without 
much  reluctance,  the  public  indignation,  which  he  had  secretly 
excited.  Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of  Firmus  were 
abandoned,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a 
military  execution ;  many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both 
their  lumds,  continued  to  exhibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of 
horror ;  the  hatred  bf  the  rebels  was  accompanied  with  fear 
and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  mingled  with  respect- 
ful admiration.  Amidst  the  boundless  plains  of  Getulia,  and 
tlie  innumerable  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  Firmus ;  and  if  the  usurper  could  have 
tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist,  he  would  have  secured  his 
person  in  the  depth  of  some  remote  solitude,  and  expected  the 
hopes  of  a  future  revolution.  He  was  subdued  by  the  perse- 
verance of  Theodosius ;  who  had  formed  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination, that  the  war  should  end  only  by  the  death  of  tlie 
tyrant ;  and  that  every  nation  of  Africa,  which  presumed  to 
*«upport  hia  cause,  should  be  involved  in  his  ruin.     At  tho  head 
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of  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three  tliou 
sand  five  hundred  men,  the  Roman  general  advanced,  with  a 
steady  prudence,  devoid  of  rashness  or  of  fear,  into  the  heart 
of  a  country,  where  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of 
twenty  thousand  Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed 
the  irregular  Barbarians ;  they  were  disconcerted  by  his  sea* 
Bonable  and  orderly  retreats ;  they  were  continually  baffled  by 
the  unknown  resources  of  the  military  art ;  and  they  felt  and 
confessed  the  just  superiority  which  was  assumed  by  the  leadoi 
of  a  civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses,  the  haughty  sav- 
age required,  in  words  of  defiance,  his  name,  and  the  object 
of  his  expedition.  "  I  am,'*  replied  the  stem  and  disdainful 
count,  ^'  I  am  the  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world  ; 
who  has  sent  me  hither  to  pursue  and  punish  a  desperate 
robber.  Deliver  him  instantly  into  my  hands ;  and  be  assured, 
that  if  thou  dost  not  obey  the  commands  of  my  invincible 
sovereign,  thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou  reignest, 
shall  be  utterly  extirpated.'*  *  As  soon  as  Igmazen  was  sat- 
isfied, that  his  enemy  had  strength  and  resolution  to  execute 
the  fatal  menace,  he  consented  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive.  The  guards  that  were 
placed  to  secure  the  person  of  Firm  us  deprived  him  of  the 
hopes  of  escape ;  and  the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had 
extinguished  the  sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  insuhing 
triumph  of  the  Romans,  by  strangling  himself  in  the  night 
His  dead  body,  the  only  present  which  Igmazen  could  offer  to 
the  conqueror,  was  carelessly  thrown  upon  a  camel ;  and 
Theodosius,  leading  back  his  victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was 
saluted  by  the  warmest  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty.^^ 

Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Romanus;  it  was 
restored  by  the  virtues  of  Theodosius ;  and  our  curiosity  may 
be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  respective  treatment 
which  the  two  generals  received  from  the  Imperial  court. 
The  authority  of  Count  Romanus  had  been  suspended  by  the 
master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  and  he  was  committed  to  safe 

'"  ATnmian.  xsux.  5.  The  text  of  this  long  chapter  (fifteen  quarto 
pages)  is  broken  and  corrupted ;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  bj* 
the  want  of  chronological  and  geographical  landmarka. 

*  The  war  was  longer  protracted  than  this  sentence  would  lead  us  u 
fuppoM .  it  was  not  till  aefeated  more  tlian  onccj  that  Igmaxen  yielded 
luniQ.  izJi.  6.  —  M. 
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and  lioncradLe  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His  crimet 
were  proved  by  the  roost  authentic  evidence  ;  and  the  public 
expected,  with  some  impatience,  the  decree  of  severe  juatioG. 
But  the  partial  and  poweiful  favor  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged 
him  to  challenge  his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  deIa3rB  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  witnesses,  and, 
finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by  the  additional  guilt  of 
fraud  and  forgery.  About  the  same  time,  the  restorer  of 
Britain  and  Africa,  on  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and 
services  were  superior  to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignominl- 
ously  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no  longer  reigned; 
and  the  death  of  Theodosius,  as  well  as  the  impunity  of  Bo- 
manus,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  ministers,  who 
abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the  inexperienced  yoath, 
of  his  sons.!** 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been  fortu- 
nately bestowed  on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius,  we 
should  have  traced,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and 
domestic  footsteps  of  his  march.  But  the  tedious  enumeration 
of  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes  of  Africa  may  be 
reduced  to  the  general  remark,  that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy 
race  of  the  Moors ;  that  they  inhabited  the  back  settlements 
of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  province,  the  country,  as 
they  have  since  been  termed  by  the  Ambs,  of  dates  and  of 
locusts ;  1^  and  that,  as  the  Roman  power  declined  in  Africa, 
the  boundary  of  civilized  manners  and  cultivated  land  was 
insensibly  contracted.  Beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors, 
the  vast  and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  South  extends  above  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The  ancients,  who 
had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Afrksa,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  that  the 
torrid  zone  must  ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  ^^  and 
they  sometimes  amused  their  fancy  l^  filling  the  vacant  space 


'**  Ammian.  xxviiL  4.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c  33,  p.  551,  552.  Jerom. 
in  Chron.  p.  187. 

*^  Leo  AiricantiB  (in  the  Viaggi  di  Kaorasio,  torn.  i.  fol.  78 — 83) 
has  traced  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  and  the  country ;  which 
are  more  minutely  described  in  the  Afrique  de  Mazmol,  torn.  iii.  (>. 
1—55. 

'"  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improre- 
ments  of  ancient  geo^aphy,  from  forty-five  to  twenty-four,  or  even 
sixteen  degrees  of  latitude.'  See  a  learned  and  judidous  noto  of  Dr 
Huliertsoi«.  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
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with  headless  men,  cr  lather  monsters ;  ^'^'^  with  homed  and 
cloven-footed  satyrs ;  ^^  with  fabulous  centaurs ;  ^^  and  with 
human  pygmies,  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubtful  warfare  against 
the  cranes.^^  Carthage  would  have  trembled  at  the  strange 
intelligence  that  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  equator 
were  filled  with  innumerable  nations,  who  dififered  only  in 
their  color  from  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  human  species ; 
and  the  fl«;bjectB  of  the  Roman  empire  might  have  anxiously 
eipected,  that  the  swarms  of  Barbarians,  which  issued  from 
the  North,  would  soon  be  encountered  from  the  South  by  new 
swarms  of  Barbarians,  equally  fierce  and  equally  formidable. 
These  gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been  dispelled  by  n 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  their  African 
enemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
effect  either  of  their  virtue  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  Thev 
indulge,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  appetites ; 
and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of  hos- 
tility.^3^     But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any 

^^  Intra,  ti  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  et  magiB  aemiferi  .... 
Blemmyes,  Sotyri,  &c.  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4,  p.  26,  edit  Yoss.  in 
Svo.  Pliny  philosophically  explains  (vi.  35)  the  irregolarities  of 
nature,  which  he  had  credtUouafy  admitted,  (v.  8.) 

***  If  the  satyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  great  human  ape,..(Bnf 
fon.  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  xiv.  p.  43,  &c.,)  one  of  tiiat  spedes  might  actually 
be  shown  alive  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some 
difficulty  will  still  remain  about  the  conversation  which  St.  Anthony 
held  with  one  of  these  pious  savages,  in  the  desert  of  Thebais.  ( Je- 
rom.  in  Yit.  PauL  Eremit.  torn.  L  p.  238.) 

**^  St.  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  theae  monsters ;  whose  exist- 
ence was  seriously  asserted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public 
laughed ;  but  his  prefect  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful 
preparation,  he  embalmed  corpse  of  a  HippoemiauTt  which  was 
preserved  almost  a  century  afterwards  in  the  Imperial  palace.  See 
Pliny,  (Hiit.  Natur.  vii.  8,)  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Freret, 
(Merooires  de  TAcad.  torn,  vii  p.  321,  ftc) 

^'^  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as  Homer,  (Iliad,  iii.  6.) 
The  pygmies  of  India  and  ^Ethiopia  were  (trispithami)  twenty-seven 
inches  hi^.  Every  spring  their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and 
goats)  marched,  in  battle  array,  to  destroy  the  cranes'  eggs,  alitor 
(says  Pliny)  futuris  gregibiis  non  resistL  Their  houses  were  buUt  of 
mud,  feathers,  and  egg-shells.  See  Pliny,  (vi  35,  viL  2,)  and  Strabo, 
(1.  ii.  p.  121.) 

>3^  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Hlstoire  des  Yoy- 
Bges  describe  the  present  state  of  the  Negroes.  The  nations  of  the 
•ea-coast  have  been  polished  by  European  commerce ;  and  those  of 
the  inland  country  have  been  improved  by  Moorish  colonies.* 

*  The  mai  tial  tribes  in  chain  arrior,  discovered  by  Uenham,  are  Mahoni 
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eflfectual  weapons  of  defence,  or  of  destructicn ;  they  appear 
incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of  government,  or 
conquest ;  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties 
has  been  discovered  and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embarked  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  native  countiy ;  but 
they  are  embarked  in  chains.;  ^^  and  this  constant  emigration, 
which,  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  might  have  furnished 
armies  to  overrun  the  globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and 
tlie  weakness  of  Africa. 

IV.  The  Ignominious  treaty,  which  saved  the  army  of 
Jovian,  had  been  faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  as  they  had  solemnly  renounced  the  sovereignty 
and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  those  tributary  kingdoms 
were  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the  arms  of  the  Persian 
monarch.'^  Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  territories  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and  of 
mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  Sapor  to 
mix  war  and  negotiation,  and  to  consider  falsehood  and  peijury 
as  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  regal  policy.  He  afiected 
to  praise  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Armenia;  and  the  unsuspicious  Tiranus  was  persuaded,  by 
.he  repeated  assurances  of  insidious  friendship,  to  deliver  his 
person  into  the  hands  of  a  faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  entertainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of 
silver,  as  an  honor  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides ;  and, 
af\er  a  short  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Eqbat- 
ana,  he  was  released  from  the  miseries  of  life,  either  by  his 

'"  HLstoiro  Philosophique  et  Politique,  ko.,  torn.  iv.  p.  192. 

^**  The  evidence  of  Ammianus  if  original  and  decisive,  (xxviL  12.) 
Moses  of  Chorene,  (1.  ill.  c.  17i  p.  249,  and  c.  34,  p.  269,)  and  Proco- 
pius,  (de  Bell.  Persico,  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  17,  edit.  Louvre,)  have  been  con^ 
suited  :  but  those  historians  who  confound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the 
same  events,  and  introduce  strange  stories,  must  be  used  with  diffi- 
dence and  caution.* 


etan ;  the  great  question  of  the  inferiority  of  the  AiHcan  tribes  in  their 
mental  faculties  will  probably  be  experimentally  resolved  before  the  close 
of  the  eentary ;  bat  the  Slave  Trade  still  continues,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  till  the  spirit  of  gain  is  subdued  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  human- 
ity.—M. 

*  The  statement  of  Ammianus  is  more  brief  and  suecinot,  but  harmo- 
nises with  the  more  complicated  history  developed  by  H.  St.  Martin  fron» 
tho  Armenian  writers,  and  from  Procopius,  who  wrote,  a»  he  states*  from 
Armenian  authorities. — M. 
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own  dagger,  or  by  that  of  an  assassin.*  The  kingdom  of 
Armunia  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province  ;  the 
administretion  was  shared  between  a  distinguished  satrap  and 
a  favorite  eunuch  ;  and  Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  sub- 
due the  martial  spirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauroroaces,  who 
reigned  in  that  country  by  the  permission  of  the  emperora, 
was  expelled  by  a  superior  force  ;  and,  as  an  insult  on  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  placed  a  diadem  on  the 
head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The  city  of  Arte- 
gerassa  ^^  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia  X  which  presumed 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  arms.  The  treasure  deposited  in 
that  strong  fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor;  but  the 
danger  of  Olympias,  the  wife  or  widow  of  the  Armenian  king, 
excited  the  public  compassion,  and  animated  the  desperate 
valor  of  her  subjects  and  soldiers.^  The  Persians  were  sur- 
prised and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of  Artogerassa,  by  a  bold 
and  well-concerted  sally  of  the  besieged.  But  the  forces  of 
Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  increased ;  the  hopeless 

'**  Perhm  ArUgera,  or  Axdis;  under  whose  walls  Caius,  the 
gnuidaon  of  Augustus,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate  above 
Amida,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  D'Anville,  Gco- 
graphie  Anoienne,  torn.  iL  p.  I06.t 


*  According  to  M.  Bt.  Martin,  Sapor,  though  supported  bv  the  two  apos- 
tate Armenian  princes,  Heroigan  the  Ardxronnian  and  Vahan  the  Mami- 
gonian,  was  gaUantlr  resisted  by  Arsaces,  and  his  brave  thoush  impious 
wife  Pharandsem.  His  troops  were  defeated  by  Vasag,  the  high  constable 
•f  the  kingdom.  (See  H.  St.  Martin.)  But  after  four  years^ courageous 
defence  of  his  kinsdom,  Arsaces  was  aoandoned  by  his  nobles,  and  obliged 
to  accept  the  perfldious  hospitality  of  Sapor.  He  was  blinded  and  impris- 
oned in  the  *'  Castle  of  ObliTion ; "  his  braTC  general  Vasag  was  flayed 
alire ;  his  skin  stuffed  and  placed  near  the  king  in  his  lonely  prison.  It 
was  not  till  many  years  after  (A  B.  371)  that  he  stabbed  himself,  accord 
ing  to  the  romantic  story,  (St.  M.  iii.  387,  389,)  in  a  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment at  his  restoration  to  royal  honors.  St.  Mutin,  Additions  to  Le  Beau, 
iii.  288,  296.  — M. 

t  St.  Martin  agrees  with  Qibbon,  that  it  was  the  same  fortress  with 
Ardis.    Note,  p.  378.— M. 

t  Artaxata,  Vagharschabad,  or  Edchmiadsin.  Erovantaschad,  and  many 
other  cities,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  consiaerable  Jewish  population, 
were  taken  and  destroyed.  —  M. 

^  Pharandsem,  not  Olympias,  refusing  the  orders  of  her  captive  hus- 
band to  surrender  herself  to  Sapor,  threw  herself  into  Artogerassa 
St.  Martin,  iii.  298,  302.  She  defended  herself  for  fourteen  months,  till 
fe.mine  and  disease  had  left  few  surrivors  out  of  11,000  soldiers  and  60()C 
women  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress.  She  then  threw  open  the 
zates  with  her  own  hand.  M.  St.  Martin  adds,  what  even  the  horrors  of 
Oriental  warfare  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  credit,  that  she  was  exposed  by 
Sapor  on  a  public  scaffold  to  the  brutal  lusts  of  his  soldiery,  and  aiterwar<b 
i-mpaled,  iit.  373,  &c.  —  M. 

▼OL.  II.  49 
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courage  of  the  garrison  was  exhausted ;  the  streDgth  of  tha 
walls  yielded  to  the  assault ;  and  the  proud  conqueror,  aflet 
wastbg  the  rebellious  city  with  fire  and  sword,  led  away  cap- 
tive an  unfortunate  queen ;  who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour, 
had  been  the  destined  bride  of  the  son  of  Constantioe.^^  Yet 
if  Sapor  already  triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two 
dependent  kingdoms,  he  soon  fek,  that  a  country  is  unsubdued 
OS  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people  are  actuated  by  a  hostile 
and  contumacious  spirit.  The  satraps,  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  trust,  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  the  affection 
of  their  countrymen,  and  of  signalizing  iheir  immortal  hatred 
to  the  Persian  name.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  Armenianj 
and  Iberians,  those  nations  considered  the  Christians  as  the 
favorites,  and  the  Magians  as  the  adversaries,  of  the  Supreme 
Being :  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  over  a  superstitious  people 
was  imiformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  Bome ;  and  as  long  as 
the  successors  of  Constantine  disputed  with  those  of  Artaxerxes 
the  sovereignty  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  the  religions 
connection  always  threw  a  decisive  advantage  into  the  scale 
of  the  empire.  A  numerous  and  active  party  acknowledged 
Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Armenia, 
and  his  title  to  the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary 
succession  of  five  hundred  years.  By  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Iberians,  the  country  was  equally  divided  between  the 
rival  princes ;  and  Aspacuras,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the 
choice  of  Sapor,  was  obliged  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his 
children,  who  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant,  was 
the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him  from  openly 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  emperor  Valens,  who 
respected  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  who  was  appre* 
hensive  of  involving  the  East  in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured, 
with  slow  and  cautious  measures,  to  support  the  jEU)man  party 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia.t  Twelve  legions 
established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  protected  by  the  valor  of  Arin- 
thcus.  A  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  Coimt 
Trajan,  and  of  Vadomair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  theii 
camp  on  the  confines  of  Armenia.     But  they  were  strictly 

lu  Tillcmont  (Hist,  dcs  EmpcreuiB,  torn.  ▼.  p.  701)  provcB.  fon 
chronology,  that  Olympias  must  have  been  the  mother  of  Para.* 


y  An  error  according  to  St.  M.  273.  — M. 

t  According  to  Themistius,  quoted  by  St.  Martin,  he  once  advanced  H 
the  Tigris,  iii.  436.  —  M. 
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enjomei  not  to  commit  the  first  hostilities,  which  might  he 
understood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  :  and  such  was  the 
implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  retreated 
with  exemplary  patience,  under  a  shower  of  Persian  arrows^ 
till  they  had  clearly  acquired  a  just  title  to  an  honorable  and 
legitimate  victory.  Yet  these  appearances  of  war  insensibly 
subsided  in  a  vam  and  tedious  negotiation.  The  contending 
parties  supported  their  claims  by  mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy 
and  ambition ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  the  original  treaty  was 
expressed  in  very  obscure  terms,  since  they  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  their  inconclusive  appeal  to  the  partial 
testimony  of  the  generals  of  the  two  nations,  who  had  assisted 
at  the  negotiations.^^  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns 
which  soon  afterwards  shook  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
empire,  exposed  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor. 
But  the  declining  age,  and  perhaps  the  infirmities,  of  the  mon- 
arch suggested  new  maxims  of  tranquillity  and  moderation. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  of 
seventy  years,  changed  in  a  moment  the  court  and  councils  of 
Persia;  and  their  attention  was  most  probably  engaged  by 
domestic  troubles,  and  the  distant  efforts  of  a  Carmanian  war.^^ 
The  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  was  lost  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace.  The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia  were 
permitted,  by  the  mutual,  though  tacit  consent  of  both  empires 
to  resume  their  doubtful  neutrality.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  a  Persian  embassy  arrived  at  Ck>nstanti- 
nople,  to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the  former 
reign ;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friendship,  or  even  of 
respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems,  of  silk,  and  of  Indian 
elephants.  *3® 

i3<  AmmianuB  (zzvii  12,  zzbt.  I,  xzz.  1,  2)  has  described  the 
events,  without  thd  dates,  of  the  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Chorcno 
(Hist.  Armen.  L  iii.  c  28,  p.  261,  c.  81,  p.  266,  c.  85,  p.  271)  affords 
some  additional  facts ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  truth 
firom  fable. 

"^  Artaxerxes  was  the  successor  and  brother  (the  eoutin-fferman)  of 
the  great  Sapor ;  and  the  guardian  of  his  son,  Sapor  III.  (Agathias, 
1.  iv.  p.  136,  edit.  Louvre.)  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  86, 
161.  The  authors  of  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  with  erudition  and  dUigence ;  but  it  is  a  preposterous 
txrangement  to  divide  the  Roman  and  Oriental  accounts  into  two 
distinct  histories.^ 

^^  Facatus  in  Panegyr.  Yet.  ziL  22,  and  Oroeius,  L  viL  c.  34. 


«  On  the  war  of  Sapor  with  the  Bactrians,  which  diverted  his  attentioa 
(xom  Armenia,  eee  St  M.  iii.  387. — M. 
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In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  under  the 
reign  of  Valens,  the  adventures  of  Psara  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  singular  objects.  The  noble  youth,  by  the  per> 
Buiision  of  his  mother  Olympias,  had  escaped  through  the 
Persian  host  that  besieged  Artogerassa,  and  implored  the  pro- 
'.ection  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  By  his  timid  councils* 
Para  was  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  restored,  and 
betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were  sometimes 
raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natural  sovereign,*  and  the 
ministers  of  Valens  were  satisfied,  that  they  pieseiw^ed  the 
integrity  of  the  public  faith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to 
assume  the  diadem  and  title  of  King.  But  they  soon  repented 
of  their  own  rashness.  They  were  confounded  by  the  re- 
proaches and  threats  of  the  Persian  monarch.  They  found 
reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  inconstalit  temper  of  Para 
himself;  who  sacrificed,  to  the  slightest  suspicions,  the  lives 
of  his  most  faithful  servants,  and  held  a  secret  and  disgrace* 
ful  correspondence  with  the  assassin  of  his  father  and  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  con- 
sulting with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  their  common  in- 
terest. Para  was  persuaded  to  descend  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  where  his  party  was  in  arms,  and  to  trust  his  inde- 
pendence and  safety  to  the  discretion  of  a  perfidious  court. 
The  king  of  Armenia,  for  such  he  appeared  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  those  of  his  nation,  was  received  with  due  honors  by 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed ; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progress  was 
stopped  under  various  pretences ;  his  motions  were  watched  with 
respectful  vigilance,  and  he  gradually  discovered,  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his 
indignation,  dissembled  his  fears,  and  after  secretly  preparing 
his  escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three  hundred  of  his 
faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed  at  the  door  of  hia 
apartment  immediately  communicated  his  flight  to  the  consular 
of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavored, 
without  success,  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  and 
dangerous  design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  royal 
fugitive ;  but  the  pursuit  of  infantry  could  not  be  very  alarm* 

Ictumque  torn  fbedus  est,  quo   universiu  Oriens  usque   ad  nune 
(A.  D.  416)  tranquillisaime  fniitur. 


*  On  the  reconquest  of  Armenia  by  Para,  or  ratker  by  Uouadiefrli,  Uw 
biamigonian,  see  St.  M.  iii.  875,  383.  --  M. 
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ing  to  0  body  of  light  cavalry ;  and  upon  the  first  cloud  of 
arrows  that  was  discharged  int)  the  air,  they  retreated  with 
precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After  an  incessant  march 
of  two  days  and  two  nights,  Para  and  his  Armenians  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  passage  of  the  river, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  swim/  was  attended  with  seme 
delay  and  some  loss.  The  country  was  alarmed ;  and  the  two 
roads,  which  were  oiily  separated  by  an  interval  of  three  mileu, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers  on  horseback,  under 
the  command  of  a  count  and  a  tribune.  Para  must  hav«» 
yielded  to  superior  force,  if  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly 
traveller  had  not  revealed  the  danger  and  the  means  of  escape. 
A  dark  and  almost  impervious  path  securely  conveyed  the 
Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket ;  and  Para  had  leA  behind 
him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while  they  patiently  expected 
his  approach  along  the  public  highways.  They  returned  to  the 
Imperial  court  to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or  success : 
and  seriously  alleged,  that  the  king  of  Armetiia,  who  was  a  skil- 
ful magician,  had  transformed  hmiself  and  his  followers,  and 
passed  before  their  eyes  under  a  borrowed  shape.t  Afler  his 
return  to  his  native  kingdom.  Para  still  continued  to  profess 
himself  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans  :  but  the  Romans 
had  injured  him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive,  and  the  secret 
sentence  of  his  death  was  signed  in  the  council  of  Valens. 
The  execution  of  the  bloody  deed  was  committed  to  the  subtle 
prudence  of  Count  Trajan ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinu- 
ating himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous  prince,  thai 
he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him  to  the  heart. 
Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  East ;  the  hall 
resounded  with  cheerful  music,  end  the  company  was  already 
heated  with  wine  ;  when  the  count  retired  for  an  instant,  drew 
his  sword,  and  gave  the  signal  of  the  murder.  A  robust  and 
desperate  Barbarian  instantly  rushed  on  the  king  of  Armenia  ; 
and  though  he  bravely  defended  his  life  with  the  first  weapon 
that  chance  offered  to  his  hand,  the  table  of  the  Imperial 
general  was  stamed  with  the  royal  blood  of  a  guest,  and  an 
ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims  of  the  Roman 
administration,  that,  to  attain  a  doubtf\il  object  of  politica 

*  On  planing  floated  by  bladders. — M. 

t  It  is  curioiM  enough  that  the  Annenian  historian,  Faustui  of  Byian- 
tfnm,  repreaenta  Para  aa  a  magician.  His  impious  mother  Pharandseu 
had  deroted  him  t)  the  demons  oi  his  birth.    St.  M.  iv.  23.  — 11. 
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interest,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitalitjr 
were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world.^^ 

V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  Romaw 
secured  their  frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  dominions 
The  victories  of  the  great  Hermanric,^'*^  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  the  most  noble  of  the  race  of  the  Amali,  have  Men 
compared,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countiymen,  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexander ;  with  this  sbgular,  and  almost  incred- 
ible, difierence,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic  hero^' 
instead  of  being  supported  by  the  vigor  of  youth,  was  dis- 
played with  glory  and  success  in  the  extreme  period  of  human 
life,  between  the  age  of  fourscore  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
years.  The  independent  tribes  were  persuaded,  or  compelled, 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  Gothic  nation :  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Thervingi, 
renounced  the  royal  title,  and  assumed  the  noore  humble 
appellation  of  Judges ;  and,  among  those  judges,  Atfaanaric, 
Fritigem,  and  Alavivus,  were  the  most  illustrious,  by  their 
))ersonal  merit,  as  well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Roman  prov- 
inces. These  domestic  conquests,  which  increased  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Hermanric,  enkrged  his  ambitious  designs.  He 
invaded  the  adjacent  coimtries  of  the  Korth  ;  and  twelve  con- 
siderable nations,  whose  names  and  limits  cannot  be  accurately 
defined,  successively  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grothic 
arms.^^^  The  Heruli,  who  inhabited,  the  marshy  lands  near 
the  lake  Meeotis,  were  renowned  for  their  strength  and  agility ; 
and  the  assistance  of  their  light  infantry  was  eageriy  solicited, 

***  See  in  Ammianua  (xxx.  1)  the  adventures  of  Para.  Moeea  of 
Chorene  cidls  him  Tiridates^  ahd  tells  a  long,  and  not  improbable, 
story  of  his  son  Onelus,  who  afterwards  made  himself  popular  in 
Armenia,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  king,  (L  ilL  o. 
21,  &c.,p.  2d3.  &c)« 

uo  'i^Q  concise  account  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Hermanrio 
Bcems  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  fragments  which  Jomandes  (c  28) 
borrowed  from  the  QoUiic  hiBtories  of  Ablavius,  or  Caasiodorus. 

^«^  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEiurope^  tom.  vi.  p.  311—329) 
investigates,  wiUi  more  industry  than  success,  the  nt  tions  subdued 
by  the  arms  of  Hermanrio.  He  denies  the  existence  of  the  Vatmo' 
hronca,  on  account  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their  name.  Yet  the 
French  envoy  to  Batisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Mediomatriei, 


•  This  note  ia  a  tissue  of  mistakes.  Tiridatee  and  Para  are  two  totally 
different  persons.  Tiridates  was  the  father  of  Gael,  first  husband  of  Pkar 
randscm,  the  motb  sr  of  Para.    St  Martin,  iv.  87.  ^M. 
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■ad  hifih  y  easeomed,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  BarbariaDS.  Bui 
the  acave  spirit  of  the  Heruli  was  subdued  by  the  slow  and 
steady  perseverance  of  the  Groths  ;  and,  afler  a  bloody  action, 
in  which  the  king  was  slain,  the  remains  of  that  warlike  tribe 
became  a  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of  Hermanric.  He 
thdto  .marched  against  the  Venedi;  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  fonnidable  only  by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the 
wide  extent  of  the  plains  of  modem  Poland.  The  victorious 
Goths,  *who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the  con 
teat,  by  the  docisive  advantages  of  exercise  and  discipline. 
After  the  submission  of  the  Venedi,  the  conqueror  advanced, 
without  resistance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  .£stii ;  ^^  an 
ancient  people,  whose  name  b  still  preserved  in  the  province 
of  £sthonia«  Those  distant  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic .  coast 
were  supported  by  the  labors  of  agriculture,  enriched  by  the 
trade  of  amber,  and  consecrated  by  the  peculiar  worship  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged  the 
.£stian  warriors  to  content  themselves  with  wooden  clubs ;  and 
the  reduction  of  that  wealthy  country  is  ascribed  to  the  pru- 
dence, rather  than  to  the  arms,  of  Hermanric.  His  dominions 
which  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the 
native  seats,  and  the  recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths ;  and  he 
reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and  Scythia  with 
the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  and  sometiities  with  the  cruelty 
of  a  tyrant.  But  he  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  globe  incapable 
of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory  of  its  heroes.  The 
name  of  Hermanric  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion  ;  his  exploits 
are  imperfectly  known ;  and  the  Eomans  themselves  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  the  progress  of  an  aspiring  power, 
which  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  North,  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire.*^ 

The  Goths  had  contracted  an  hereditary,  attachment  for  the 
imperial  house  of  Constantino,  of  whose  power  and  liberality 
they  had  received  so  many  signal  proofs.  They  respected 
the  public  peace ;  and  if  a  hostile  band  sometimes  presumed 
to  pass  the  Roman  limit,  their  irregular  conduct  was  candidly 

><•  xhe  edition  of  Qrotiiu  (Jomandes,  p-  642)  exhibits  the  name 
of  JEttri.  But  reason  and  the  Ambrosiaa  MS.  have  restored  the 
jEsiii,  whose  manners  and  situation  are  expressed  by  the  pencil  of 
Tacit  18,  (Germania,  c.  45.) 
'^  Ammianus  (xxxi.  8)  observes,  in  general  terms,  Bnnenriobi 
...  nobilissimi  Regis,  et  per  multa  Tariaque  forCiter  £AOta,  vioinis 
grakti^ns  formidati,  &c 
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ascribed  to  dje  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Barbarian  youth 
Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  obscure  princes,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  popular  election,  inspired  the 
Goths  with  bolder  hopes ;  and,  while  they  agitated  some  de- 
sign of  marching  their  confederate  force  under  the  national 
standard,'**  they  were  easily  tempted  to  embrace  the  party  of 
Procopius ;  ana  to  foment,  by  their  dangerous  aid,  the  civil 
discoit!  of  the  Romans.  The  public  treaty  might  stipulate  no 
more  than  ten  thousand  auxiliaries;  but  the  design  was  so 
zealously  adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  that  the  anuy 
which  passed  the  Danube  amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand  men.^^  They  marched  with  the  proud  confidence, 
that  their  invincible  valor  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  the  provinces  of  Thrace  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  Barbarians,  who  displayed  the  insolence  of 
masters  and  the  licentiousness  of  enemies.  But  the  intem- 
perance which  gratified  their  appetites,  retarded  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  before  the  Goths  could  receive  any  certain  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Procopius,  they  perceived, 
by  the  hostile  state  of  the  country,  that  tne  civil  and  military 
powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A  chain  of 
posts  and  fortifications,  skilfully  disposed  by  Valens,  or  the 
generals  of  Valens,  resisted  theii*  march,  prevented  their  re- 
treat, and  intercepted  their  subsistence.  The  fierceness  of 
the  Barbarians  was  tamed  and  suspended  by  hunger;  they 
indignantly  threw  down  dieir  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, who  offered  them  food  and  chains:  the  numerous 
captives  were  distributed  in  all  the  cities  of  (tie  East ;  and  the 
provincials,  who  were  soon  familiarized  with  their  savage 
appearance,  ventured,  by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own 
strength  with  these  formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had 
so  lone  been  the  object  of  their  terror.  The  king  of  Sc3rthia 
(and  Hermanric  alone  could  deserve  so  lof^y  a  title)  was 
grieved  and  exasperated  by  this  liational  calamity.     His  am- 

^^  Yaldns  ....  docetur  relaUcmibuB  Ducum,  gentem  Gothonun, 
eA  tempestate  intactam  ideoque  BaeviHuiiniim,  oonspirantem  in  unoin, 
sd  pervadenda  parari  coUimitia  Thraciarum.    Ammian.  xxvi.  6. 

*^  K.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuplea  de  rEorope,  torn.  vi.  p.  ^Z2)  has 
eurioualy  ascertuned  the  real  number  of  these  auxiliaries.  The  3000 
of  Ammianus,  and  the  10,000  of  ZodniUa,  were  only  the  first  diviK* 
ions  of  the  Gothic  anny.* 

<  M.  8t.  Hanm  (UL  246)  dcnien  that  there  w  tij  aotbority  for  tfaeiS 
oumbers.-   M. 
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baasadofs  loudly  complained,  at  the  court  of  Valens,  of  the 
infractioa  of  the  ancient  and  solemn  alliance,  which  had  so 
long  suhsisted  between  the  Romans  and  the  Goths,  They 
alleged,  that  they  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of  allies,  by  assisting 
the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  emperor  Julian ;  they  re- 
ouired  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  noble  captives;  and 
they  urged  a  very  singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals, 
marching  in  arms,  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled  to  the 
sacred  character  and  privileges  of  ambaaBadors.  The  decent, 
but  peremptory,  refusal  of  these  extravagant  demands,  was 
signified  to  the  B£urbarians  by  Victor,  master*general  of  the 
cavalry;  who  expressed,  with  force  and  dignity,  the  just 
complamts  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.^^  The  negotiatioji 
was  interrupted ;  and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Valentinian 
encouraged  his  timid  brother  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty 
of  the  empire.^'*'' 

The  splendor  and  magnitude  of  this  Gothic  war  are  cel« 
ebrated  by  a  contemporary  historian :  ^^  but  the  events 
scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity,  except  as  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  approaching  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Instead  of  leading  the  nations  of  Germany  and 
Scythia  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  even  lo  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  the  aged  monarch  of  the  Groths  resigned  to 
the  brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive  war, 
against  an  enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the  powers 
of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  established  upon 
the  Danube ;  the  presence  of  Valens  animated  his  troops ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated  by  personal 
bravery,  and  a  wise  deference  to  the  advice  of  Victor  and 
Arintheus,  his  masters-general  of  the  cavcdry  and  infantry* 
The  operations  of  the  campEiign  were  conducted  by  their  skill 

>^  The  march,  and  aubaequent  negotiation*  are  deaeribed  in  the 
Fragmenta  of  Eunapiua,  (Ezoerpt.  Legat.  p.  18,  edit.  Ijouvre.)  The 
provinciala,  who  alterwarda  became  famlUar  with  the  Barbarians, 
sound  that  their  strength  was  more  apparent  than  reaL  They  were 
tall  of  stature ;  but  their  lege  were  clumsy,  and  their  shoulders  were 
narrow. 

^^'  Yalens  enim,  ut  conaulto  placuerat  fratri,  oujua  regebatur  arbit- 
lio,  arma  concusait  in  Gothoa  ratione  justd  permotus.    Ammianai 
(xxvii.  4)  then  proceeds  to  describe,  not  the  country  of  the  Gotha, 
but  the  peacefru  and  obedient  province  of  Thrace,  which  waa  no 
affected  by  the  war. 

>^  Eunapiua,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18, 19.  The  Greek  sophist  muai 
have  considered  as  one  and  the  same  war,  the  whole  series  of  Gothu! 
history  tlU  the  victories  and  peace  of  TheoidosinB* 
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and  Experience;  but. they  found  it  impossible  L  dme  tli^ 
Visigoths  from  their  strong  posts  in  the  mountains ;  and  thi! 
devastation  of  the  plains  obliged  the  Rorhans  themselves  tc 
repass  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  incessant 
rains,  which  swelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit 
suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor  Valens,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  his  camp  of  Mar- 
cianopolis.  The  third  year  of  the  war  was  more  favorable  to 
the  Romans,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  inter- 
ruption of  trade  deprived  the  Barbaricms  of  the  objects  of 
luxury,  which  they  already  confounded  with  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  the  desolation  of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Athanaric 
was  provoked,  or  compelled,  to  risk  a  battle,  which  he  lost,  iti 
the  plains ;  and  the  pursuit  was  rendisred  more  bloody  by  the 
cruel  precaution  of  the  victorious  generals,  who  had  promised 
a  large  reward  for  the  head  of  ievery  Grodi  that  was  brought 
into  the  Imperial  camp.  The  submission  of  the  Barbarian^ 
appeased  the  resentment  of  Valens  and  his  council :  the  em* 
peror  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and  eloquent 
remonstrance  of  the  senate  of  Constantinonle,  which  assumed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations;  and  the 
same  generals,  Victor  and  Arintheus,  who  had  successfully 
directed  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  fempowered  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade,  which  the 
Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted  to  two  cities  on  the 
Danube ;  the  rashness  of  their  leaders  was  severely  punished 
by  the  suppression  of  their  pensions  and  subsidies ;  and  the 
exception,  which  was  stipulated  in  favor  of  Athanaric  alone, 
was  more  advantageous  than  honorable  to  the  Judge  of  the 
Visigoths.  Athanaric,  who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have 
eonsulted  his  private  interest,  without  expecting  the  orders  of 
his  sovereign,  supported  hife  own  dignity,  and  that  of  his  tribe, 
in  the  personal  interview  which  was  proposed  by  the  ministers 
of  Valens.  He  persisted  in  his  declaration,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjuiy,  ever  to 
set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire ;  ftnd  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery. 
The  Danube,  which  separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  inde- 
pendent nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  conferencei 
Th^  emperor  of  the  East,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths, 
nccompanied  by  an  equal  n'lmber  of  armed   followers,  ad- 
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i^iif!ed  11  th^ir  respective  barges  to  the  middle  of  the  8t:eain« 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivery  of  hos« 
tages,  Yalens  returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople ;  and  the 
Gojths  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  about  six  years ;  till 
they  were  violently  impelled  against  the  Roman  empire  by  an 
innumerable  host  of  Scythicms,  who  appeared  to  issue  from 
tbe  frozen  regions  of  the  North.^**® 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  who  had  resigned  to  his  brother 
the  command  of  the  Liower  Danube,  reserved  for  his  immedi- 
ate care  the  defence  of  the  Rhsetian  and  Illyrian  provinces^ 
which  spread  so  manv  hundred  miles  along  the  greatest  of  the 
European  rivers.  Th^  active  policy  of  Valentinian  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  adding  new  fortifications  to  the  security 
of  the  frontier :  but  the  abuse  of  this  policy  provoked  the  just 
resentment  of  the  jBarbarians.  The  Quadi  complained,  diat 
the  ground  fpr  an  intended  fortress  had  been  marked  out  on 
their  territories;  and  their  complaints  were  i^rged  with  so 
much  reason  and  moderatioq,  that  Equitius,  master-gene^l  of 
niyri<^um,  consented  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  t^e  work, 
till  he  should  be  more  clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  sov- 
ereign. This  fair  occasion  of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  ad- 
vancing the  fortune  of  his  son,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
inhuman  Maximin,  the  praefect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gr^ul. 
The  passions  of  Valentinian  were  impatient  of  control ;  and  he 
credulously  listened  to  the  assurances  of  his  favorite,  that 
if  the  government  of  Valeria,  and  the  direction  of  the  work, 
were  intrusted  to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Marcellinus,  the  emperor 
should  no  longer  be  importuned  with  the  audacious  remon- 
strances of  the  Barbarians.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the 
natives  pf  Germany,  were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  o^  a  young 
and  worthless  minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  elevation  as 
the  proof  and  reward  of  his  superior  merit.  He  affected, 
however,  to  receive  the  modest  application  of  Gabinius,  king 
f^  the  Quadi,  with  some  attention  and  regard :  but  this  artful 
civility  concealed  a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the  creduloifi 
prince  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of  Mar- 

'^  The  Gothic  war  is  deAcribed  by  AmmiaTiim,  (zzvii  5,)  Zoflnmus 
(Liv.p.  211—214,)  and  Themiatius,  (Orat.  x.  p.  129—141.)  The 
orator  Themistius  was  sent  from  the  senjite  of  Constantinople  to  con- 
gratulate the  yictorious  emperor ;  and  his  servile  eloquenoe  compares 
V  ulens  on  the  Danube  to  Achilles  tn  the  Scamander.  Jomaodes  for* 
gets  a  war  peculiar  to  the  Fwt-Goths,  and  inglorious  to  the  Qothit 
manoi  (Maseou's  Hist,  of  the  Gennans,  vii.  3.) 

26 
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eellinus.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative  of  simflar 
crimes ;  or  how  to  relate,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
but  in  femote  parts  of  Uie  empire,  the  inhospitable  table  of 
two  Imperial  generals  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two 
guests  and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order,  and  in 
their  presence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius,  and  of  Para,-4ra8  the 
same :  but  the  cruel  death  of  their  sovereign  was  resented  in  a 
very  different  manner  by  the  servile  teniper  of  the  Armenians, 
and  the  free  and  daring  spirit  of  the  (rermans.  The  Quadi 
were  much  declined  from  that  formidable  power,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread  terror  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  But  they  still  possessed  arms  and  courage ;  their 
courage  was  animated  by  despair,  and  they  obtained  the  usual 
reenforcement  of  the  cavalry  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.  So 
improvident  was  the  assassin  Marcellinus,  that  he  chose  the 
moment  when  the  bravest  veterans  had  been  drawn  away,  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  Firmus ;  and  the  whole  province  was 
exposed,  with  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exas- 
perated Barbarians.  They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season 
of  harvest;  unmercifully  destroyed  every  object  of  plunder 
which  they  could  not  easily  transport ;  and  either  disregarded, 
or  demolished,  the  empty  fortifications.  The  princess  Con- 
stantia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  the  great  Constantine,  very  narrowly  es- 
caped. That  royal  maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the 
revolt  of  Procopius,  was  now  the  destined  wife  of  the  heir  of 
the  Western  empire.  She  traversed  the  peaceful  province 
with  a  splendid  and  unarmed  train.  Her  person  was  saved 
from  danger,  and  the  republic  from  disgrace,  by  the  active 
zeal  of  Messala,  governor  of  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  the  village,  where  she  stopped  only  to  dine 
was  almost  encompassed  by  the  Barbarians,  he  hastUy  placed 
her  in  his  own  charot,  and  drove  full  speed  till  he  reached 
the  gates  of  Sirmium,  which  were  at  the  distance  of  six-and- 
twenty  miles.  Even  Sirmium  might  not  have  been  secure,  if 
the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently  advanced  during  the 
general  consternation  of  the  magistrates  and  people.  Their 
delay  allowed  Probus,  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  sufficient  time  to 
recover  his  own  spirits,  and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citi- 
zens. He  skilfully  directed  their  strenuous  efforts  to  repair 
and  streugLiCn  the  decayed  fortifications ;  and  procured  the 
seasonable  and  effectual  assistance  of  a  company  of  archers, 
lo  protect  the  :apita^  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.     Disappointed 
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in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sirmtum,  the  iudi^»nan' 
Barbarians  turned  their  arms  against  the  master-general  of  the 
frontier,  to  whom  they  unjustly  attributed  the  murder  of  their 
king.  Equitius  could  bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two 
legions;  but  they  contained  the  veteran  strength  of  the 
'  MsBsian  and  Pannonian  bands.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
they  disputed  the  vain  honors  of  rank  and  precedency,  was 
the  cause  of  their  destruction;  and  while  they  acted  with 
separate  forces  and  divided  councils,  they  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered  by  the  active  vigor  of  the  Sarmatian  horse.  The 
success  of  this  invasion  provoked  the  emulation  of  the  border- 
ing tribes ;  and  the  province  of  Msesia  would  infallibly  have 
b^n  lost,  if  young  Theodosius,  the  duke,  or  military  com- 
mander, of  the  frontier,  hail  not  signalized,  in  the  defeat  of 
the  public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
father,  and  of  his  future  greatness.'^ 

The  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  resided  at  Treves, 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  of  Illyricum ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  season  suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs 
till  the  ensuing  spring.  He  marched  in  person,  with  a  ccm- 
siderable  part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle :  and  to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians, 
who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  answer,  that, 
as  soon  as  ho  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  should  examine, 
and  pronounce.  When  he  arrived  at  Sirmium,  he  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  deputies  of  the  lUyrian  provinces;  who  loudly 
congratulated  their  own  felicity  under  the  auraicious  govern- 
ment of  Probus,  his  Prstorian  prefect ^^^  Valentinian,  who 
was  flattered  by  these  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty  and 
gratitude,  imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of  Epirus,  a  Cynic 

u*  Ammiaims  (xzix.  6)  and  Zosimiis  (L  it.  p.  219,  220)  oarefiilly 
mazk  the  origin  and  program  of  the  Qoadio  and  Sannatian  war. 

^^  Ammianna,  (zzz.  6,)  who  aoknowledgea  the  merit,  has  censured, 
with  becoming  asperity,  the  oppreasiTe  administration  of  Petronius 
Probus.  When  Jerom  translated  and  continued  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  (A«  D.  880 ;  see  TlUemont,  M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  xii.  p.  63. 
626,)  he  expressed  the  truth,  or  at  least  the  public  opinion  of  bia 
ooantry,  in  the  following  words :  *'  Probus  P.  P.  lUyrid  inquissimiM 
tributorum  exactionibus,  ante  provindas  quas  regebat,  quam  a  Baroa 
ris  Tastarentur,  enuit,"  (Chron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187.  AnimadTcrs. 
p.  269.)  The  Saint  afterwards  fonned  an  intimate  and  tender  friend- 
ship with  the  widow  of  Probus ;  and  the  name  of  Count  Equitius, 
with  leas  propriety,  but  without  modh  hgustice,  has  been  substituted 
In  the  text. 

▼OL.  IL  GO 
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pfciloeopher  of  intrepid  sincerity ,^^  whether  he  was  freely  senl 
by  the  wishes  of  the  provioce.  ^  With  tears  and  groans  am 
I  sent,**  replied  iphicles,  ^*  by  a  reluctant  people.'^  The  em- 
peror paused:  but  the  impunity  of  hb  ministers  established 
the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they  might  oppress  his  subjects 
Mrithout  mjuring  his  service.  A  strict  inquiry  bto  their  eon 
duct  would  have  relieved  the  public  discontent  The  severe 
condemnation  of  the  murder  of  GabiaJus,  was  the  only  meas- 
ure which  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Grermans,  end 
▼indicate  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name.  But  the  haughty 
monarch  was  incapable  of  the  magnanimity  which  dares  to 
acknowledge  a  fault  He  forsot  the  provocation,  remembered 
only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  <^  the  Quadi 
with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  reveage.  The  extreme 
devastation,  and  promiscuous  massacre,  of  a  savage  war,  were 
justified,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  peihaps  in  those  of 
the  world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation :  ^^  and  such  was 
the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy,  that  Valentinian  repassed  the  Danube  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  As  he  had  resolved  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Quadi  by  a  seeond  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter 
quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  Uie  Danube^  near  the  Hungarian  city 
of  PresbuFg.  While  the  operations  of  war  were  suspended  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an  hiimUe  attempt 
to  deprecate  the  wmth  of  their  conqueror ;  and,  at  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  Equttius,  their  embassadors  were  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  council.  They  approached  the  throne  with  bend- 
ed bodies  and  dejected  countenances ;  and,  without  daring  to 
complain  of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  with  sol- 
emn oaths,  that  the  late  invasion  was  the  crime  of  some  irregu- 
lar robbers,  which  the  public  council  of  the  nation  condemned 
and  abhorred.  The  answer  of  th^  emperor  Left  them  but  little 
to  hope  from  his  clemency  or  compassion.  He  reviled,  in  Hm 
roost  intemperate  language,  their  baseness,  their  ingratitude^ 
their  insolence.  His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  color,  his  gestures, 
expressed  the  violenoe  of  his  imgQvemed  fury :  and  while  his 
whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a  large  blood* 

■  ■  '»*■        ■    '■       ...         11 

^  Julian  (Orat  vL  p.  198}  ropresents  Ub  ft^end  Iphides  as  s  man 
at  virtue  and  merit,  who  haa  made  himself  lidiculoua  and  oahai^y 
by  adopting  the  extravagant  dreBs  and  manners  of  the  OTniipa. 

>**  Ammian.  xxx.  v.  Jeromt  who  exi^eratea  the  miafbrtune  off 
Valentinian,  refiuea  him  even  this  last  consolation  of  leveaga.  Qmkr 
itali  vastato  lolo,  «t  itmUam  patriam  dorfjinqiiena,  (torn,  i  ^  S6.) 
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feuMl  tfuddetify  buTM  ni  his  Nwy  i^  tfnd  VuA&fltiiiifttf  fell  tfpoeck* 
Ifess  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  f^ious  care  iinme* 
diately  concealed  his  situation  firom  the  crowd  :  hot,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  emperor  of  the  West  expired  in  an  ngony  of 
pairr,  retaining  his  sensed  till  l^e  ket ;  and  struggling,  without 
success,  to  declare  his  intentioii»  to  fhe  genemls  andf  mioisters, 
wha  surrounded  the  royal  coach.  ValMtkitan  Was  about  fifty* 
four  years  of  age ;  and  h^  Wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to 
accomplish  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign.^^ 

The  poTygomy  of  Valen(inian>  is  seri<Misly  attested  by  an 
ecclesiastical  historian. >^  **The  empress  Sev^i^  (I  relate 
fte  f&blie^  admitted  into  her  ftmaliar  society  the  knrely  Jufltina, 
the  daugnter  of  an*  Italinn  governor :  her  admimtion  of  those 
naked  charms,  which'  she  had  often  seen  in  ^e  bath,  was 
expressed  with  stieh  lavish  aivd  ivnfpmdent  praise,  that  the 
emperor  was  tempted  to  intrdducd  S;  second  wife  into  the  bed ; 
and  his  public  edict  extended  to  aill*  the  stAjecM  of  the  empire 
the  same  domestic  privilege  which  he  had  assumed  for  him- 
self.^ Bat  We  may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence  6f  reason 
as  well  as  history,  that  the  two  marriageS'  of  Valentinian,  with 
Severn,  and  widt  Justine,  were  iudeesthety  contraotied ;  and- 
that  he  used  the  ancient  permission  of  divorce,  which  was  still 
allowed  by  the'  lnws,  though-  it  wM  condemned  by  the  church. 
Sievera  was  the  mother  of  Gratitttt,  who  seemed  to'  unite  every 
claim  which  could  entitle  him  tO'  the  undoubted  succession  of 
the  Western  empire.  He  wiis  the^  eldest  son-  of  a  monarch 
Whose  glorious  reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honorable 
choice  of  his  fellbw-soldiers.  Before  he  had  attained  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  royal  youth  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  indulgent  fa^er  the  purple  robe  and  diadem,  with  the 
dtle  of  Augustus :  the  election  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
consent  and  applause  of  the  armiiss  of  Graul ;  ^^  and  the  name 

—  -  -  —  — ■— ^— — ' — ■ -^ — -  ■  .  - 

■"^  See,  on  the  desth  of  Tulentiniaxf,  Ammianusy  (zxx.  6,)  Zosixnus, 
{L  iv.  p.  221,)  Victor,  (in  Bpltom.,)  Socrates,  (L  iv.  o.  31,)  and  Jerom, 
(in  Chxon.  |k  187,  and  tom.  i  p.  26,  ad  Hdiodor.)  There  is  much 
variety  of  circumstances  among  them ;  and  Ammianus  is  so  eloquent, 
that  he  writes  nonsense. 

***  Socrates  (...  iv.  c  31)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish 
story,  so  re^tugnant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  that  it 
•caroely  deserved  the  fbxmal  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy, 
(M^mu  de  rAcad6mie,  tom.  xxx.  p.  394—405.)  Yet  I  ivould  preserve 
the  natoral  circumstance  of  the  bath ;  instead  of  following  Zosimus, 
who  represents  Justuia  as  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of  Magnentius. 
kus  (xxviL  6)  describes  the  form  of  this  military  elea- 
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of  Gratian  was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentinian  and  Veiem, 
in  all  the  legp.)  transactions  of  the  Roman  government.  By 
his  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  Constantine,  the  son 
of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Flavian 
family ;  which,  in  a  series  of  three  Imperial  generations,  were 
sanctified  hy  time,  religion,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal  youth  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age ;  and  his  virtues  already  justified  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  army  and  people.  But  Gratian 
resided,  without  apprehension,  in  the  palace  of  Treves ;  whilst, 
at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  Valentinian  suddenly 
expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio.  The  passions,  which  had 
been  so  long  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  a  master,  imme 
diately  revived  in  the  Imperial  council ;  and  the  ambitious 
design  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  artfully 
executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the 
attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian  bands.  They  contrived 
the  most  honorable  pretences  to  remove  the  popular  leaders 
and  the  troops  of  Gaul,  who  might  have  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  lawful  successor;  they  suggested  the  necessity  of 
<oxtinffuishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  by 
a  bold  and  decisive  mettsure.  The  oinpress  Justina,  who  had 
been  left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Bregetio 
was  respectfully  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with  the  son 
of  the  deceased  emperor.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  the  mfant  prince  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
only  four  years  old,  was  shown,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  to 
the  legions ;  and  solemnly  invested,  by  military  acclamation, 
with  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  The  impend- 
ing dangera  of  a  civil  war  were  seasonably  prevented  by  the 
wise  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  He 
cheerfully  accepted  the  choice  of  the  army ;  declared  that  he 
should  always  consider  the  son  of  Justina  as  a  brother,  not  as 
d  rival ;  and  advised  the  empress^  with  her  son  Valentinian, 
to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful  prov- 
iii;e  of  Italy ;  while  he  assumed  the  more  arduous  command 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his 
resentment  till  he  could  safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the  authors 
of  the  conspiracy;  and  though  he  uniformly  behaved  with 
tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant  colleague,  he  gradually 

tion,  and  aufftut  investiture    Valentinimn  doea  not  appear  to  hurm 
eonsultcd,  ur  even  iiifc  rmed,  the  senate  of  Kome. 
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eonfonnded,  in  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
office  of  a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  soyereign.  The 
government  of  the  Roman  world  was  exercised  in  the  united 
names  of  Vaiens  and  his  two  nephews ;  but  the  feeble  emperor 
of  the  East,  who  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother, 
never  obtained  anj  weight  or  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
West"* 

^  Ammiaoiu,  xxx.  10.  Zoaimiu,  L  It.  p.  222,  228.  TiJlemont  has 
proved  (HUt  des  Empereun,  torn.  r.  p.  707 — ^709)  that  Gratian  reigned 
m  Italy,  Aftioa,  and  lUyricum.  I  hare  endearored  to  fxpiesB  tiis 
aathority  over  hi«  brother's  dominiuiM,  as  he  tued  it,  in  a»  ambiguout 
t^le. 
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